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Chapteb  XVI. 


Lake  of  Tacarigna. — ^Hot  Spring?  of  Mariara. — ^Town  of  Nueva  Valencia 
del  Rey. — Descent  towards  the  Coasts  of  Porto  Cabello. 

The  valleys  of  Aragua  form  a  narrow  basin  between  gra- 
nitic and  calcareous  mountains  of  unequal  height.  On  the 
north,  they  are  separated  by  the  Sierra  Mariara  from  the 
sea-coast;  and  towards  the  south,  the  chain  of  Guacimo 
and  Yusma  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  heated 
air  of  the  steppes.  Groups  of  hills,  high  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  waters,  close  this  basin  on  the  east 
and  west  like  transverse  dykes.  "We  find  these  hills  between 
the  Tuy  and  IJa  Victoria,  as  well  as  on  the  road  from 
Valencia  to  Nirgua,  and  at  the  mountains  of  Torito.*    From 

*  The  lofty  mountains  of  Los  Teqnes,  where  the  Tay  takes  its  source, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua. 
The  level  of  the  ground  continues,  in  fact,  to  rise  from  La  Victoria  to  the 
Hacienda  de  Tuy ;  but  the  river  Tuy,  turning  southward  in  the  direction 
of  the  sierrafl  of  Guairaima  and  Tiara,  has  found  an  issue  on  the  east; 
VOL.  II«  B 
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tins  extraordinary  configuration  of  the  land,  the  little  rivers 
of  the  yalleys  of  Aragua  form  a  peculiar  system,  and  direct 
their  course  towards  a  basin  closed  on  all  sides.  These 
rivers  do  not  bear  their  waters  to  the  ocean ;  th^  are 
collected  in  a  lake ;  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  influence 
of  evaporation,  they  lose  themselves,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  existence  of  rivers 
ana  lakes,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  culti- 
vation in  these  valleys  depend.  The  aspect  of  the  spot, 
and  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  have  proved  that  the 
level  of  the  waters  is  not  invariable ;  the  waste  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  increase  from  the  waters  running  into  the 
lake,  do  not  uninterruptedly  balance  each  other.  The  lake 
being  elevated  one  thousand  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
steppes  of  Calabozo,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  has  been 
suspected  that  there  are  subterranean  communications  and 
filtrations.  The  appearance  of  new  islands,  and  the  gradual 
retreat  of  the  waters,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  lake 
may  perhaps,  in  time,  become  entirely  dry.  An  assemblage 
of  physical  circumstances  so  remarkable  was  well  fitted  to 
^  my  attention  on  those  vaUieys  where  the  wild  beauty  of 
nature  is  embellished  by  agriciutural  industry,  and  the  arts 
of  rising  civilization. 

The  lake  of  Valencia,  called  Tacarigua  by  the  Indians, 
exceeds  in  magnitude  the  lake  of  Neufcnatel  in  Switzerland ; 
but  its  general  form  has  more  resemblance  to  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  which  is  nearly  at  the  same  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  As  the  slope  of  the  ground  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  tends  towards  the  south  and  the  west,  that  part 
of  the  basin  still  covered  with  water  is  the  nearest  to  the 
southern  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Gruigue,  of  Yusma, 
and  of  Guacimo,  which  stretch  towards  the  high  savannahs 
of  Ocumare.  The  opposite  banks  of  the  lake  of  Valencia 
display  a  singular  contrast ;  those  on  the  south  are  desert, 
ana  sdmost  uninhabited,  and  a  screen  of  high  mountains 

and  it  is  more  natural  to  consider  as  the  limits  of  the  basin  of  Aragaa  a 
line  drawn  through  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  lake'  of 
Valencia.  The  charts  and  sections  I  have  traced  of  the  road  from  Cara- 
cas to  Nueva  Valencia,  and  from  Porto  Cabello  to  Villa  de  Cora,  exhibit 
the  whole  of  these  geological  relations. 
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gives  them  a  gloomy  and  monotonous  aspect.  The  northern 
shore  on  the  contrary,  is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  decked  with 
the  rich  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee-tree,  and 
cotton.  Paths  bordered  with  oestrums,  azedaracs,  and  other 
shrubs  always  in  flower,  cross  the  plain,  and  join  the  scat- 
tered farms.  Every  house  is  surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees. 
The  ceiba  with  its  large  yellow  flowers* ,  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape,  mingliD^  its  branches  with  tkose 
of  the  purple  erythrina.  This  mixture  of  vivid  vegetable 
colours  contrasts  finely  with  the  uniform  tint  of  an  un- 
clouded sky.  In  the  season  of  drought,  where  the  burning 
soil  is  covered  with  an  undulating  vapour,  artificial  irriga- 
tions preserve  verdure  and  promote  fertility.  Here  and 
there  the  granite  rock  pierces  through  the  cultivated  ground. 
Enormous  stony  masses  rise  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley.  Bare  and  forked,  they  nourish  a  few  succulent 
plants,  which  prepare  mould  for  future  ages.  Often  on  the 
summit  of  these  lonely  hills  maybe  seen  a  fig-tree  or  a 
dusia  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  has  fixed  its  roots  in  the 
rock,  and  towers  over  the  landscape.  With  their  dead  and 
withered  branches,  these  trees  look  like  signals  erected  on 
a  stee^  cliff.  .  The  form  of  these  mounts  unfolds  the  secret 
of  their  ancient  origin ;  for  when  the  whole  of  this  valley 
was  filled  with  water,  and  the  waves  beat  at  the  foot  of  the 
peaks  of  Mariara  (the  Devil's  Nook)  f  and  the  chain  of  the 
coast,  these  rocky  hills  were  shoals  or  islets. 

These  features  of  a  rich  landscape,  these  contrasts  be- 
tween the  two  banks  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  often  reminded 
me  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  where  the  soil,  everywhere  cul- 
tivated, and  everywhere  fertile,  offers  the  husbandman,  the 
shepherd,  and  the  vine-dresser,  the  secure  firuit  of  their 
labours,  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  Chabhiis  presents  only 
a  mountainous  and  half-desert  coiintry.  In  these  distant 
climes  surrounded  by  exotic  productions,  I  loved  to  recall 
to  mind  the  enchanting  descriptions  with  which  the  aspect 
of  the  Leman  lake  and  the  rocks  of  La  Meillerie  inspired 
a  great  writer.  Now,  while  in  the  centre  of  civilized  EurOT)e, 
I  endeavour  in  my  turn  to  paint  the  scenes  of  the  New 
World,  I  do  not  imagine  I  present  the  reader  with  clearer 

*  Camei  iollendas  (Bombaz  hibiscifoliiu). 
t  £1  Rincon  del  Diablo. 
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images,  or  more  precise  ideas,  by  comparing  our  landscapes 
vdth  those  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  nature,  in  every  zone,  whether  wild 
or  cultivated,  smiling  or  majestic,  has  an  individual  cha- 
racter. The  impressions  which  she  excites  are  infinitely 
varied,  like  the  emotions' produced*  by  works  of  genius, 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  conceived,  and  the 
diversity  of  language  fipom  which  they  in  part  derive  their 
charm.  We  must  lunit  our  comparisons  merely  to  dimen- 
sions and  external  form.  "We  may  institute  a  parallel 
between  the  colossal  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Himalaya  Mountains ;  the  cascades  or  the  Pyrenees  and 
those  of  the  Cordilleras :  but  these  coifiparisons,  useM  with 
respect  to  science,  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  character- 
istics of  nature  in  the  teitiperate  and  torrid  zones.  On  the 
banks  of  a  lake,  in  a  vast  forest,  at  the  foot  of  summits 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  it  is  not  the  mere  magnitude 
of  the  objects  which  excites  our  admiration.  That  which 
speaks  to  the  soul,  which  causes  such  profound  and  varied 
emotions,  escapes  our  measurements  as  it  does  the  forms 
of  language.  Those  who  feel  powerfully  the  charms  of 
nature  cannot  venture  on  comparing  one  with  another, 
scenes  totally  different  in  character. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  lake 
of  Valencia  that  have  given  celebrity  to  its  banks.  This 
basin  presents  several  other  phenomena,  and  suggests  ques- 
tions, the  solution  of  which  is  interesting  alike  to  physical 
science  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  What  are 
the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  ? 
Is  this  diminution  more  rapid  now  than  in  former  ages  ? 
Can  we  presume  that  an  equilibrium  between  the  waters' 
flowing  in  and  the  waters  lost  will  be  shortly  re-established, 
or  may  we  apprehend  that  the  lake  will  entirely  disappear? 

According  to  astronomical  observations  made  at  La  Vic- 
toria, Hacienda  de  Cura,  Nueva  Valencia,  and  Gruigue,  the 
length  of  the  lake  ia  its  present  state  from  Cagua  to 
Guayos,  is  ten  leagues,  or  twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  toises.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal.  If  we  judge 
from  the  latitudes  of  the  mouth  of  the  feio  Cura  and  the 
village  of  Gruigue,  it  nowhere  surpasses  2*3  leagues,  or  sis 
thousand  five  hundred  toises ;  most  commonly  it  is  but  four 
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or  five  miles.  The  dimensions,  as  deduced  from  my  observa- 
tions are  much  less  than  those  hitheito  adopted  by  the 
natives.  It  might  be  thought  that,  to  form  a  precise  idea 
of  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  waters,  it  vrould  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  ^present  dimensions  of  the  lake 
with  those  attributed  to  it  by  ancient  chroniclers;  by 
Oviedo  for  instance,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Vene- 
zuela, published  about  the  year  1723.  This  writer  in  his 
emphatic  style,  assigns  to  "  this  inland  sea,  this  monstruoso 
cuerpo  de  la  lagtma  de  Valencia,^  ^*  fourteen  leagues  in  length 
and  six  in  breadth.  He  affirms  that  at  a  smaU  distance 
from  the  shore  the  lead  finds  no  bottom;  and  that  large  - 
floating  islands  cover  the  surface  of  the  waters,  which  are 
constantly  agitated  by  the  winds.  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  estimates  which,  vrithout  being  founded  on  any 
measurement,  are  expressed  in  leagues  (leguas)  reckoned  in 
the  colonies  at  three  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  varas.'f  Oviedo,  who  must  so 
often  have  passed  over  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  asserts  that 
the  town  of  Nueva  Valencia  del  Eey  was  bmlt  in  1555, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  lake ;  and  that 
the  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  lake  and  its 
breadth,  is  as  seven  to  three.  At  present,  the  town  of 
Valencia  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  level  ground  of  more 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  toises  (which  Oviedo 
would  no  doubt  have  estimated  as  a  space  of  a  league  and 
a  half) ;  and  the  length  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  is  to  its 
breadth  as  10  to  2*3,  or  as  7  to  1*6.    The  appearance  of  the 

•  **  Enormous  body  of  the  lake  of  Valencia." 
t  Seamen  being  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only,  persons  who 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  colonies  any  precise  ideas  on  the  astrono- 
mical position  and  distances  of  places,  the  legua  nautica  of  6650  varas, 
or  of  2854  toises  (20  in  a  degreed,  was  originally  used  in  Mexico  and 
throughout  South  America ;  but  this  legua  nautica  has  been  gradually 
reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  tra- 
velling across  steep  mountains,  or  dry  and  burning  "plains.  The  common 
people  measure  only  time  directly ;  and  then,  by  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
ijnfer  from  the  time  the  space  of  ground  travelled  over.  In  the  course  of 
my  geographical  researches,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining the  real  value  of  these  leagues,  by  comparing  the  itinerary  dis- 
tances between  points  lying  under  the  same  meridian  with  the  difference 
of  latitude!. 
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soil  between  YalenciA  and  Gidgue,  the  little  hills  rising 
abruptly  in  the  plain  east  of  the  Cafio  de  Cambury,  some  of 
which  (el  Islote  and  la  Isla  de  la  Negra  or  Carati^ona) 
have  even  preserved  the  name  of  islands,  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  waters  have  retired  considerably  since  the  time  of 
Oviedo.  With  respect  to  the  change  in  the  general  form 
of  the  lake,  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  its  breadth  was  nearly  the  half  of  its  length. 
The  situation  of  the  granite  mountains  of  Mariara  and  of 
G-uigue,  the  slope  of  the  ground  which  rises  more  rapidly 
towards  the  north  and  south  than  towards  the  east  and 
west,  are  alike  repugnant  to  this  supposition. 

In  treating  the  long-discussed  question  of  the  diminution 
of  the  waters,  I  conceive  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
different  periods  at  which  the  sinking  df  their  level  has 
taken  place.  Wherever  we  examine  the  valleys  of  rivers,  or 
the  basins  of  lakes,  we  see  the  ancient  shore  at  great  dis- 
tances. No  doubt  seems  now  to  be  entertained,  that  our 
rivers  and  lakes  have  undergone  immense  diminutions ;  but 
many  geological  &cts  remind  us  also,  that  these  great 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  waters  have  preceded  all 
historical  times;  and  that  for  many  thousand  years  most 
lakes  have  attained  a  permanent  equilibrium  between  the 
produce  of  the  water  flowing  in,  and  that  of  evaporation  and 
filtration.  Whenever  we  mid  this  equilibrium  broken,  it 
will  be  well  rather  to  examine  whether  the  rupture  be 
not  owing  to  causes  merely  local,  and  of  very  recent  date, 
than  to  admit  an  uninterrupted  diminution  of  the  water. 
This  reasoning  is  conformable  to  the  more  circumspect 
method  of  modem  science.  At  a  time  when  the  physical 
history  of  the  world,  traced  by  the  genius  of  some  eloquent 
writers,  borrowed  all  its  charms  from  the  fictions  of  imagi- 
nation, the  phenomenon  of  which  we  are  treating  woiSd 
have  been  adduced  as  a  new  proof  of  the  contrast  these 
writers  sought  to  establish  between  the  two  continents. 
To  demonstrate  that  America  rose  later  than  Asia  and 
Europe  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  the  lake  of  Tacarigua 
would  have  been  described  as  one  of  those  interior  basins 
which  have  not  jet  become  dry  by  the  effects  of  slow  and 
gradual  evaporation.  I  hav^  no  doubt  that,,  in  very  remote 
times,  the  whole  valley,  from  the  foot  of  ihe  mountains  of 
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Cocuyza  to  those  of  Torito  and  Nirgua,  and  from  La  Sierra 
de  Mariara  to-  the  chain  of  Guigue,  of  Guacimo,  and  La 
Pakna,  was  filled  with  water.  Ererywhere  the  form  of  the 
promontories,  and  their  steep  decliyities,  seem  to  indicate 
the  shore  of  an  alpine  lake,  similar  to  those  of  Styria  and 
Tyrol.  The  same  httle  helicites,  the  same  yalvatsd,  wnich  now 
live  in  the  lake  of  Valencia,  are  found  in  layers  of  three  or 
four  feet  thick  as  far  inland  as  Turmero  and  La  Concesion 
near  La  Victoria.  These  facts  undoubtedly  prove  a  retreat 
of  the  waters ;  but  nothing  indicates  that  this  retreat  has 
continued  from  a  very  remote  period  to  our  days.  The 
valleys  of  Aragua  are  among  the  portions  of  Venezuela  most 
anciently  peopled;  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  in  Oviedo, 
or  any  other  old  chronicler,  of  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
lake.  Must  we  suppose,  that  this  phenomenon  escaped 
their  observation,  at  a  time  when  the  Lidians  far  exceeded 
the  white  population,  and  when  the  banks  of  the  lake  were 
less  inhabited?  Within  half  a  century,  and  particularly 
within  these  thirty  years,  the  natural  desiccation  of  this 
great  basin  has  excited  general  attention.  We  find  vast 
tracts  of  land  which  were  formerly  inundated,  now  dry,  and 
already  cultivated  with  plantains,  sugar-canes,  or  cotton. 
Wherever  a  hut  is  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  we  see 
the  shore  receding  from  year  to  year.  We  discover  islands, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  are  just 
beginning  to  be  joined  to  the  continent,  as  for  instance  the 
rocky  island  of  Culebra,  in  the  direction  of  Guigue ;  other 
islands  already  form  promontories,  as  the  Morro,  between 
Guigue  and  Nueva  Valencia,  and  La  Cabrera,  south-east  of 
Mariara ;« others  again  are  now  rising  in  the  islands  them- 
selves like  scattered  hills.  , Among  these  last,  so  easily 
recognized  at  a  distance,  some  are  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
others  a  league  from  the  present  shore.  I  may  cite  as  the 
most  remarkable  three  granite  islands,  thirty  or  forty  toises 
high,  on  the  road  fix)m  the  Hacienda  de  Cura  to  Aguas 
Calientes;  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  the 
Serrito  de.Don  Pedro,  Islote,  and  Caratapona.  On  visiting 
two  islands*  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  we  found  in  the 

*  IsU  de  Cara  and  Cabo  Blanco.  The  promontoiy  of  Cabrera  haa 
been  connected  with  the  shore  e^er  since  the  year  1750  or  1760  by  a  little 
▼alley,  which  bears  the  name  of  Portachuelo. 
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midst  of  brusliwood,  on  small  flats  (four,  six,  and  even  eight 
toises  height  aboYe  the  sniiaee  of  the  lake,)  fine  sand  mixed 
with  helicites,  anciently  deposited  by  the  waters.  In  each  of 
these  islands  may  be  perceived  the  most  certain  traces  of  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  waters.  But  still  farther  (and  this 
accident  is  regarded  hj  the  inhabitants  as  a  marvellous  phe- 
nomenon) in  1796  thfee  new  islands  appeared  to  the  east 
of  the  island  Caiguira,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  islands 
Burro,  Otama,  and  Zorro.  These  new  islands,  called  by  the 
people  Los  nuevos  Penones,  or  Los  ApareeidoSy*  form  a  kind 
of  banks  with  surfaces  quite  flat.  They  rose,  in  1800,  more 
than  a  foot  above  the  mean  level  of  the  water. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  lake  of  Yalencia, 
like  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  forms  the  centre 
of  a  little  system  of  rivers,  none  of  which  have  any  com- 
munication with  the  ocean.  These  rivers,  most  of  which 
deserve  only  the  name  of  torrents,  or  brook8,t  are  twelve 
or,  fourteen  in  number.  The  inhabitants,  Httle  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  evaporation,  have  long  imagined  that 
the  lake  has  a  subterranean  outlet,  by  which  a  quantity  of 
water  runs  out  equal  to  that  which  flows  in  by  the 'rivers. 
Some  suppose  that  this  outlet  communicates  with  grottos, 
supposed  to  be  at  great  depth;  others  believe  that  the 
water  flows  through  an  oblique  channel  into  the  basin 
of  the^  9S^SS«  P^ese  bold  hypotheses  on  the  communi- 
cation tetween  two  n§ighbourmg  basins  have  presented 
themselves  in  every  zone  to  the  imagination  of  the  igno- 
rant, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  learned;  for  the  latter, 
without  confessing  it,  sometimes  repeat  popular  opinions 
in  scientific  language,  ^e  hear  of  subterranean  gulfs  and 
outlets  in  the  New  World,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  though  the  lake  of  Tacarigua  is  two  hundred  and 
twentyitwo  toises  higher,  and  the  Caspian  sea  fifty-four 
toises  lower,  than  the  sea;  and  though  it  is  well  known, 
that  fluids  find  the  same  level,  when  they  communicate  by  a 
lateral  channel. 

♦  Los  Nuevos  Penones  (the  New  Rocks).  Los  Apareeidos  (the  Un- 
expectedly-appeared). 

t  The  following  are  their  names :  Bios  de  Aragua,  Tnrmero,  Maracay, 
Tapatapa,  Aguas  Calientes,  Mariara,  Cura,  Guacara,  Guataparo,  Valencia, 
Cafto  Gyande  de  Cambury^  &c. 
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The  changes  which  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  clearing 
of  plains,  and  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  have  produced  within 
half  a  century  in  the  quantity^  of  water  flowing  in  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  evaporation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  present  causes  sufficiently 
powerful  to  explain  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  lake  of 
Valencia.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Depons * 
(who  visited  these  countries  since  I  was  there)  "that  to 
set  the  mind  at  rest,  and  for  the  honour  of  science,"  a  sub- 
terranean issue  must  be  admitted.  By  felling  the  trees 
which  cover  the  tops  and  the  sides  of  mountains,  -men  in 
every  climate  prepare  at  once  two  calamities  for  future  gene- 
rations ;  want  of  fuel  and  scarcity  of  water.  Trees,  by  the 
nature  of  their  perspiration,  and  the  radiation  from  their 
leaves  in  a  sky  without  clouds,  surround  themselves  with  an 
atmosphere  constantly  cold  and  misty.  They  affect  the 
copiousness  of  springs,  not,  as  was  long  believed,  by  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  the  vapours  diffused  through  the  air,  but 
because,  by  sheltering  the  soil  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  they  diminish  the  evaporation  of  water  produced  by 
rain.  When  forests  are  destroyed,  as  they  are  everywhere 
in  America  by  the  European  planters,  with  imprudent  pre- 
cipitancy, the  springs  are  entirely  dried  up,  or  become  less 
abundant.  The  beds  of » the  rivers,  remaining  dry  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  are  converted  into  torrents  whenever 
great  rains  fall  on  the  heights.  As  the  sward  and  moss 
disappear  with  the  brushwood  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  waters  falling  in  rain  are  no  longer  impeded  in 
their  course ;  and  instead  of  slowly  augmenting  the  level  of 
the  rivers  by  progressive  filtrations,  they  furrow,  during 
heavy  showers,  the  sides  of  the  hills,  bearing  down  the 
loosened  soil,  and  forming  sudden  and  destructive  inunda- 
tioiis.  Hence  it  results,  that  the  clearing  of  ibrests,  the 
want  of  permanent  springs,  and  the  existence  of  torrents, 
are  three  phenomena  closely  connected  together.    Countries 

*  In  his  'Voyage  Jt  la  Terre  Ferme,'  M.  Depons  says,  "The  small 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  renders  impossible  the  supposition  that 
eTaporation  alone,  however  considerable  within  the  tropics,  could  remove 
as  much  water  as  the  rivers  furnish."  In  the  sequel,  the  author  himself 
seems  to  abandon  what  he  terms  "  this  oocult  case,  the  hypotbesiB  of  an 
aperture."  , 
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situated  in  opposite  hemispheres,  as,  for  example,  Lombardj 
bordered  bj  the  Alps,  and  Lower  Peru  inclosed  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  afiford  striking  proofs 
of  the  justness  of  this  assertion. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mountains  round 
the  valleys  of  Aiagua  were  covered  with  forests.  Q-reat 
trees  of  the  feimilies  of  mimosa,  ceiba,  and  the  fig-tree, 
shaded  and  spread  coolness  along  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
The  plain,  then  thinly  inhabited,  was  filled  with  brushwood, 
interspersed  with  trunks  of  scattered  trees  and  parasite 
plants,  enveloped  with  a  thick  sward,  less  capable  of  emitting 
radiant  caloric  than  the  soil  that  is  cultivated  and  conse- 
quently not  sheltered  from  the  t&jb  of  the  sun.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  trees'^  and  the  increase  of  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton,  the  springs,  and  all  the  natural 
suppues  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  nave  diminished  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  evaporation  which  takes  place  under  the  torrid 
zone,  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  steep  declivities,  where 
a  regular  breeze  and  descending  currents  of  air  are  felt 
towards  evening,  and  the  bottom  of  which  is  flat,  and  looks 
as  if  levelled  bv  the  waters.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  heat  which  prevails  throughout  the  year  at  Cura, 
Guacara,  Nueva  Valencia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
is  the  same  as  that  felt  at  midsummer  in  I^aples  and 
Sicily.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  is  nearly  26*6*;  my  hygrometrical  observations  of 
the  month  of  February,  taking  the  mean  of  day  and  night, 
cave  71'4°  of  the  hair  hygrometer.  As  the  words  great 
drought  and  great  humidi^  have  no  determinate  sigmfica- 
tion,  and  air  that  would  be  called  very  drv  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  tropics  would  be  regarded  as  humid  in 
Europe,  we  can  judge  of  these  relations  between  climates 
only  by  comparing  spots  situated  in  the  same  zone.  Now 
at  Gumana,  where  it  sometimes  does  not  rain  during  a 
whole  year,  and  where  I  had  the  means  of  collectmg  a 
^at  number  of  hygrometric  observations  made  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  ^d  night,  the  mean  humidity  of  the  air 
is  86°;  corresponding  to  the  mean  temperature  of  27*7®. 
Taking  into  account  the  influence  of  the  rainy  months,  that 
is  to  say,  estimating  the  difference  observed  in  other  parts 
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of  South  America  between  the  mean  humidity  of  the  drjr 
months  and  that  of  the  whole  year ;  an  annual  mean  humi- 
dity is  obtained,  for  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  at  farthest  of  74**, 
the  temperature  being  26'6°.  In  this  air,  so  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  little  humid,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
is  enormous.  The  theory  of  Balton  estimates,  under  the 
conditions  just  stated,  for  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of 
water  evaporated  in  an  hour's  time,  0*36  miQ.,  or  3*8  lines 
in  twenty-four  hours. .  Assuming  for  the  temp«*ate  zone, 
for  instance  at  Paris,  the  mean  temperature  to  be  10*6°,  and 
the  mean  humidity  82°,  we  find,  according  to  the  same 
formulae,  0*10  mill,  an  hour,  and  1  line  for  twenty-four 
hours.  K  we  prefer  substituting  for  the  uncertainty  of 
these  theoreticil  deductions  the  direct  results  of  observa- 
tion, we  may  recollect  that  in  Paris,  and  at  Montmorency, 
the  mean  annual  evaporation  was  found  by  Sedileau  and 
Cotte,  to  be  from  32  m.  1  line  to  38  in.  4  lines.  Two  able 
engineers  in  the  south  of  [France,  Messrs.  Clausade  and 
Pin,  found,  that  in  subtracting  the  eflFects  of  filtrations,  the 
waters  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  the  basin  of  Saint 
Perr^ol  lose  every  year  from  0*758  met.  to  0*812  met.,  or 
from  336  to  360  lines.  M.  de  Prony  found  nearly  similar 
results  in  the  Pon|;ine  marshes.  The  whole  of  these  experi- 
ments, made  in  the  latitudes  of  41°  and  49°,  and  at  10*5° 
and  16°  of  mean  temperature,  indicate  a  mean  evaporation 
of  one  line,  or  one  and  three-tenths  a  day.  In  the 
torrid  zone,  in  the  West  India  Islands  for  instance,  the 
effect  of  evaporation  is  three  times  as  much,  according  to 
Le  Gaux,  and  double  according  to  Cassan.  At  Cumana,  in 
a  place  where  the  atmosphere  is  far  more  loaded  with  humi- 
dity than  in  the  vaUey  of  Aragua,  I  have  often  seen  evapo- 
rate during  twelve  hours,  in  the  sun,  8*8  mill.,  in  the  shade 
3*4  mill.;  and  I  believe,  that  the  annual  produce  of  evapo- 
ration in  the  rivers  near  Cumana  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  inches.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  delicate,  but  what  I  nave  stated  will  suffice  to 
demonstirate  how  great  must  be  the  quantity  of  vapour  that 
rises  from  the  lake  of  Valencia,  and  from  the  surrounding 
country,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  lake.  I  shall 
have  (fccasion  elsewhere  to  resume  this  subject;  for,  in  a 
work  which  displays  the  great  laws  of  nature  in  different 
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zones,  we  must  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  mean 
tension  of  the  vapours  contained  in  the  atmosphere  in  dif- 
ferent; latitudes,  and  at  different  heights  above  the  surfeice 
of  the  ocean. 

A  great  number  of  local  circumstances  cause  the  produce 
of  evaporation  to  vary ;  it  changes  in  proportion  as  more  or 
less  shade  covers  the  basin  of  the  waters,  with  their  state 
of  motion  or  .repose,  with  their  depth,  and  the  nature  and 
colour  of  their  bottom ;  but  in  general  evaporation  depends 
only  on  three  circumstances,  the  temperature,  the  tension  of 
the  vapours  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resistance 
which  the  air,  more  or  less  dense,  more  or  less  agitated, 
opposes  to  the  diffusion  of  vapour.  The  quantity  ol  water 
that  evaporates  in  a  given  spot,  everything  else  being  equal, 
is  proportionate  to  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
vapour  which  the  ambient  air  can  contain  when  saturated, 
and  the  quantity  which  it  actually  contains.  Hence  it 
foUows  that  the  evaporation  is  not  so  great  in  the  torrid 
zone  as  might  be  expected  from  the  enormous  augmentation 
of  temperature ;  because,  in  those  ardent  climates,  the  air  is 
habitually  very  humid. 

Since  the  increase  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  the  little  rivers  which  run  into  the  lake  of  Valencia 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  positive  supplies  during  the 
six  months  succeeding  December.  They  remain  dried  up 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  because  the  planters  of 
indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar-canes,  have  made  frequent  drainings 
(azequias),  in  order  to  water  the  ground  by  trenches.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  a  pretty  considerable  river,  the  Eio 
Pao,  which  rises  at  the  entrance  of  the  Llanos,  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hiUs  called  La  Gblera,  heretofore  mingled  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake,  by  uniting  with  the  Cano  de 
Cambury,  on  the  road  from  the  town  of  Nueva  Valencia  to 
Guiffue.  The  course  of  this  river  was  from  south  to  north. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  proprietor  of  a 
neighbouring  plantation  dug  at  the  back  of  the  hiU  a  new 
bed  for  the  feio  Pao.  He  turned  the  river;  and,  after 
having  employed  part  of  the  water  for  the  irrigation  of  his 
fields,  he  caused  the  rest  to  flow  at  a  venture  southward, 
following  the  declivity  of  the  Llanos.  In  this  new  southern 
direction  the  Bio  Pao,  mingled  with  three  other  rivers,  the 
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Tmaco,  the  Gruanarito,  and  tlie  Cliilua,  falls  into  the  Portu- 
guesa,  which  is  a  branch,  of  the  Apure.  It  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  by  a  particular  position  of  the  ground, 
and  the  lowering  of  the  ridge  of  division  to  south-west,  the 
Bio  Fao  separates  itself  frorl  the  little  system  of  interior 
rivers  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  and  for  a  century 
past  has  communicated,  through  the  channel  of  the  Apure 
and  the  Orinoco,  with  the  ocean.  What  has  been  here 
eflFected  on  a  small  scale  by  the  hand  of  man,  natlire  often 
performs,  either  by  progressively  elevating  the  level  of  the 
soil,  or  by  those  falls  of  the  ground  occasioned  by  violent 
earthquakes.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
several  rivers  of  Soudan,  and  of  New  Holland,  which  are 
now  lost  in  the  sands,  or  in  inland  basins,  will  open  for 
themselves  a  coiffse  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
at  least  doubt,  that  in  both  continents  there  are  systems  of 
interior  rivers,  which  may  be  considered  as  not  entirely 
developed ;  and  which  communicate  with  each  other,  either 
in  the  time^f  great  risings,  or  by  permanent  bifurcations. 

The  Bio  Fao  has  scooped  itself  out  a  bed  so  deep  and 
broad,  that  in  the  season  of  rains,  when  the  Cano  Grrande  de 
Cambury  inundates  all  the  land  to  the  north-west  of  Guigue, 
th^  waters  of  this  Caiio,  and  those  of  the  lake  of  Valencia, 
flow  back  into  the  Bio  Fao  itself;  so  that  this  river,  instead 
of  adding  water  to  the  lake,  tends  rather  to  cany  it  away. 
We  see  something  similar  in  North  America,  where  geo- 
graphers have  represented  on  their  maps  an  imaginary  chain 
of  mountains,  between  the  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the 
country  of  the  Miamis.  At  the  time  of  floods,  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  lakes  communicate  with  those  which  run 
into  the  Mississippi;  and  it  is  practicable  to  proceed  by 
boats  from  the  sources  of  the  river  St.  Mary  to  the  Wabash, 
as  well  as  from  the  Chicago  to  the  Illinois.  These  analo- 
gous facts  appear  to  me  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
hydrographers. 

The  land  that  surrounds  the  lake  of  Valencia  being  en- 
tirely flat  and  even,  a  diminution  of  a  few  inches  in  the  level 
of  the  water  exposes  to  view  a  vast  extent  of  ground  covered 
with  fertile  mud  and  organic  remains.*  In  proportion  as 
the  lake  retires,  cultivation  advances  towards  the  new  shore. 
*  This  I  observed  daily  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico. 
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These  natural  desiccations,  so  important  to  agriculture, 
have  been  considerable  during  tbe  last  ten  years,  in  which 
America  has  suffered  &om  great  droughts.  Instead  of  mark- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  the  present  banks  of  the  kke,  I  have 
advised  the  rich  landholders  in  these  countries  to  fix 
columns  of  granite  in  thQ  basin  itself,  in  order  to  observe 
from  year  to  year  the  mean  height  of  the  waters.  The 
Marquis  del  Toro  has  undertaken  to  put  this  design  into 
execution,  employing  the  fine  granite  of  the  Sierra  de 
Mariara,  and  establishii^  limnometers^  on  a  bottom  of  gneiss 
rocky  so  common  in  the  lake  of  Valencia. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  limits,  more  or  less 
narrow,  to  which  this  basin  of  water  will  one  day  be  con- 
fined, when  an  equilibrium  between  the  streams  flowing  in 
and  the  produce  of  evaporation  and  filtration,  shall  be  com- 
pletely established.  The  idea  very  generally  spread,  that 
the  laike  wiU  soon  entirely  disappear,  seems  to  me  chimerical. 
If  in  consequence  of  great  earthquakes,  or  other  causes 
equally  mysterious,  ten  very  humid  years  shoidd  succeed 
.to  long  droughts;  if  the  mountains  should  again  become 
clothed  with  forests,  and  great  trees  overshadow  the  shore 
and  the  plains  of  Aragua,  we  should  more  probably  see  the 
volume  of  the  waters  augment,  and  menace  that  beautiful 
cultivation  which  now  trenches  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

"While  some  of  the  cultivators  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua 
fear  the  total  disappearance  of  the  lake,  and  others  its  re- 
turn to  the  banks  it  has  deserted,  we  hear  the  question 
gravely  discussed  at  Caracas,  whether  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able, m  order  to  give  greater  extent  to  agriculture,  to  ' 
conduct  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Llanos,  by  digging  a 
canal  towards  the  Bio  Pao.    The  possibility*  of  this  enter- 

♦  The  dividing  ridge,  namely,  that  which  divides  the  waters  between 
the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  Llanos,  lowers  so  much  towards  the  west  of 
Guigue,  as  w:e  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  ravines  which  conduct 
the  waters  of  the  Caik>  de  Cambury,  the  Rio  Valencia,  and  the  Guataparo, 
in  the  time  of  floods,  to  the  Rio  Pao ;  but  it  would  be  easier  to  open  a 
navigable  canal  from  the  kke  of  Valencia  to  the  Orinoco,  by  the  Pao,  the 
Fortuguesa,  and  the  Apure,  thaii  to  dig  a  draining  cansj  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  This  bottom>  according  to  the  sounding,  and  my 
barometric  measurements,  is  40  toises  less  than  222,  or  182  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  On  the  road  from  Guigue  to  the  Llanos,  by  the 
table-land  of  L^  Villa  de  Cura,  I  found,  to  th«  south  of  the  dividing 
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prise  cannot  be  denied,  particularly  by  having  recourse  to 
tunnels,  or  subterranean  canals.  The  progressive  retreat  of 
the  waters  has  given  birth  to  t^e  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
plains  of  Maracay,  Cura,  Mocundo,  G-uigue,  and  Santa  Cruz 
del  Escoval,  planted  with  tobacco,  sugar-canes,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  cacao ;  But  how  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
the  lake  alone  spreads  fertility  over  this  country  ?  K  de- 
prived of  the  enonbous  mass  of  vapour  which  the  surface 
of  the  waters  sends  forth  daily  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
valleys  of  Aragua  would  become  as  dry  and  barren  as  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  lake  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
£Eithoms ;  the  deepest  parts  are  not,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
eighty,  but  thirty-five  or  forty  deep.  Such  is  the  result  of 
soundiiigs  made  with  the  greatest  care  by  Don  Antonio 
Manzano.  When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  depths  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  which,  notwithstanding  their  position 
in  high  valleys,  almost  reach  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  appears  surprising  that  greater  cavities  are  not  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  which  is  also  an  Alpine 
lake.  The  deepest  places  are  between  the  rocky  island  of 
Burro  and  the  point  of  Ca&a  Eistula,  and  opposite  the  high 
mountains  of  Manara.  But  in  general  the  southern  part 
of  the  lake  is  deeper  than  the  northern :  nor  must  we  forget 
that,  if  all  the  shores  be  now  low,  the  southern  part  of  the 
basin  is  the  nearest  to  a  chain  of  mountains  with  abrupt 
declivities;  and  we  know  that  even  the  sea  is  generally 
deepest  where  the  coast  is  elevated,  rocky,  or  perpendicular. 

Gme  temperature  of  the  lake  at  the  surface  during  my 
abode  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  in  the  month  of  February, 
waa  constantly  from  23®  to  23*7°,  consequently  a  little  below 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air.  This  may  be  from  the 
effect  of  evaporation,  which  carries  off  caloric  from  the  air 
and  the  water ;  or  because  a  great  mass  of  water  does  not 
follow  with  an  equal  rapidity  the  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ridge,  and  on  its  aouthem  declivity,  no  point  of  lerel  corresponding  to 
the  182  toises,  except  near  San  Juan.  The  absolate  height  of  this  village 
is  194  toises.  But,  I  repeat  that,  farther  towards  the  west,  in  the  country 
between  the  Caflo  de  Cambory  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Pao,  which  I 
was  not  able  to  visit,  the  point  of  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  much 
further  north. 
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ture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lake  receives  streams  "whica 
rise  from  several  cold  springs  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
I  have  to  re^t  that,  notwithstanding  its  small  depth,  I  could 
not  determme  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  thirty  or 
forty  fathoms.  I  was  not  provided  with  the  thermometrical 
sounding  apparatus  which  I  had  used  in  the  Alpine  lakes 
of  Salzburg,  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  experiments 
of  Saussure  prove  that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  the  lakes 
which  are  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  toises  of  absolute  elevation*  have,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  at  nine  hundred,  at  six  hundred,  and  sometimes 
even  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  depth,  a  uniform 
temperature  from  4*3  to  6  degrees :  but  these  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  repeated  in  lakes  situated  under  the 
torrid  zone.  The  strata  of  cold  water  in  Switzerland  are 
of  an  enormous  thickness.  They  have  been  found  so  near 
the  surface  in  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Bienne,  that  the 
decrement  of  heat  in  the  water  was  one  centesimal  degree 
for  ten  or  fifteen  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  times  more  rapid 
than  in  the  ocean,  and  forty-eight  times  more  rapid  than  in 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  sinks  to  the  freezing  point,  and  far  lower, 
the  bottom  of  a  lake,  even  were  it  not  surrounded  by  glaciers 
and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  must  contain 
particles  of  water  which,  having  during  winter  acquired  at 
the  surface  the  maximum  of  their  density,  between  3-4°  and 
4*4°,  haVe  consequently  faUen  to  the  greatest  depth.  Other 
particles,  the  temperature  of  which  is  +  0*5°,  far  from 
placing  themselves  below  the  stratum  at  4°,  can  only  find 
their  hydrostatic  equilibrium  above  that  stratum.  They 
will  descend  lower  only  when  their  temperature  is  aug- 
mented 3®  or  4°  by  the  contact  of  strata  less  cold.  If 
water  in  cooling  continued  to  condense  uniformly  to  the 
freezing  point,  there  would  be  found,  in  very  deep  lakes 
and  basins  having  no  communication  with  each  other  (what- 
ever the  latitude  of  the  place),  a  stratum  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  refrigeration  above  the  freezing  point,  which  the 
lower  regions  of  the  ambient  atmosphere  annually  attain. 

*  This  is  the  difference  between  the  absolute  elevations  of  the  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  Thun.  • 
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Hence  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  plains  of  the  torrid  zone, 
or  in  the  valleys  but  little  elevated,  the  mean  heat  of  which 
is  from  25*5°  to  27®,  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes  can  never  be  below  21°  or  22°.  If  in  the  same  zone 
the  ocean  contain  at  depths  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
fathoms,  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  7°,  that  is  to 
say,  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees  colder  than  the  maximum 
of  the  heat*  of  the  equinoctial  atmosphere  over  the  sea, 
I  think  it  must  be  considered  as  a  direct  proof  of  a  sub- 
marine current,  carrying  the  waters  of  the  pole  towards  the 
equator.  We  will  not  here  solve  the  delicate  problem,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which,  within  the  tropics  and  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  (for  example,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,)  these  inferior  strata  of  water,  cooled 
to  4°  or  7°,  act  upon  the  temperature  of  the  stony  strata  of 
the  globe  which  they  cover ;  and  how  these  same  strata,  the 
primitive  temperature  of  which  is,  within  the  tropics,  27°, 
and  at  the  lake  of  Greneva  10°,  react  upon  the  half-frozen 
waters  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  equinoctial 
ocean.  These  questions  are  of  the  highest  importance,  both 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  animals  that  live  habitually 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  to  the  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  lands  surrounded  by  vast  and 
deep  seas. 

The  lake  of  Valencia  is  fiill  of  islands,  which  embellish 
the  scenery  by  the  picturesque  form  of  their  rocks,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  vegetation  with  which  they  are  covered: 
an  advantage  which  this  tropical  lake  possesses  over  those 
of  the  Alps.  The  islands  are  fifteen  in  number,  distributed 
in  three  groups  ;t  without  reckoning  Morro  and  Cabrera, 
which  are  already  joined  to  the  shore.     They  are  partly 

•  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  I  am  considering  here  only 
that  part  of  the  atmosphere  lying  on  the  ocean  between  10°  north  and  10** 
south  latitude.  Towards  the  northern  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  latitude 
23°,  whither  the  north  winds  bring  with  an  extreme  rapidity  the  cold  aic 
of  Canada,  the  thermometer  falls  at  sea  as  low  as  16%  and  even  lower. 
•"+  The  position  of  these  islands  is  as  follows:  northward,  near  the 
shore,  the  Isla  de  Cura ;  on  the  south-east,  Burro,  Homo,  Otama,  Sorro, 
Caiguira,  Nuevos  Pefiones,  or  the  Aparecidos ;  on  the  north-west,  Cabo 
Blanco,  or  Isla  de  Aves',  and  Chamberg ;  on  the  south-west,  Brucha  and 
Culebra.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  rise,  like  shoals  or  small  detached  rocks, 
Vagre,  Fraile,  Peflasco^  and  Pan  de  Azucar. 
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cstdtivated,  and  extremely  fertile  on  accotmt  of  tbe  vftponrs 
that  rise  from  the  lake.  Burro,  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
is  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  inhabited  by  some  families 
of  mestizos,  who  rear  goats.  These  simple  people  seldom 
visit  the  shore  of  Mocundo.  To  them  the  lake  appears  of 
immense  extent ;  they  have  plantains,  cassava,  milk,  and  a 
little  fish.  A  hut  constructed  of  reeds;  hammocks  woven 
from  the  cotton  which  the  neighbouring  fields  produce ;  a 
large  stone  on  which  the  fire  is  made ;  the  ligneous  fruit  of 
the  tutuma  (the  calabash)  in  which  they  draw  water,  con- 
stitute their  domestic  establishment.  An  old  mestizo  who 
offered  us  some  goat's  milk  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  "We 
learned  from  our  guide,  that  solitude  had  rendered  him  as 
mistrustftd  as  he  might  perhaps  have  been  made  by  the 
society  of  men.  The  day  before  our  arrival,  some  hunters 
had  visited  the  island.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  shades 
of  night ;  and  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air  to  return- 
ing to  Mocundo.  This  news  spread  alarm  throughout  the 
island.  The  father  obliged  the  young  girl  to  climb  up  a 
very  lofty  zamang  or  acacia,  which  grew  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  hut,  while  he  stretched  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  permit  his  daughter  to 
descend  till  the  hunters  had  departed. 

The  lake  is  in  general  well  stocked  with  fish ;  though  it 
furnishes  only  three  kinds,  the  fiesh  of  which  is  soft  and 
insipid,  the  guavma,  the  vagre,  and  the  sardina.  The  two 
last  descend  into  the  lake  with  the  streams  that  fiow  into 
it.  The  guavina,  of  which  I  made  a  drawing  on  the  spot, 
is  20  inches  long  and  3*5  broad.  It  is  perhaps  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  erythrina  of  Gronovius.  It  has  large 
silvery  scales  edged  with  green.  This  fish  is  extremely 
voracious,  and  destroys  other  kinds.  The  fishermen  as- 
sured us  that  a  small  crocodile,  the  hava*  which  often 
approached  us  when  we  were  bathing,  contributes  also  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fish.  "We  never  could  succeed  in  pro- 
curing this  reptile  so  as  to  examine  it  closely :  it  generally 

*  The  hava,  or  hamlla,  is  very  common  at  Bordones,  near  Cnmantf. 
See  vol.  i,  p.  160.  The  name  of  bava  {baveuse)  has  misled  M.  Depons; 
he  takes  this  reptile  for  a  fish  of  our  seas,  the  Blennius  pholis.  (Voyage 
k  la  Terre  Ferme.)  The  Blennius  pholis  (smooth  bleuny),  is  called  by 
the  French  baveuae  (slaverer),  in  Spanish,  baba. 
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attains  only  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  harmless ;  its  habits  however,  as  weU  as  its  form,  much 
resemble  those  of  the  alligator  (Crocodilus  acutus).  It 
swims  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  show  only  the  point  of  its 
snout,  and  the  extremity  of  its  tail;  and  places  itself 
at  mid-day  on  the  bare  oeach.  It  is  certainly  neither  a 
manitor  (the  real  monitors  Hving  only  in  the  old  continent^)' 
nor  the  scmoega/rde  of  Seba  (Lacerta  teguixin,)  which  dives 
and  does  not  swim.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
lake  of  Valencia,  and  the  whole  system  of  small  rivers ' 
flowing  into  it,  have  no  large  alligators,  though  this  dan- 
gerous animal  abounds  a  few  leagues  off  in  the  streams 
that  flow  either  iiito  the  Apure  or  the  Orinoco,  or  imme- 
diately into  the  Caribbean  Sea  between  Porto  Cabello  and 
La  Q-uayra. 

In  the  islands  that  rise  like  bastions  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  wherever  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  lake  is  visible, 
I  recognised  a  uniform  direction  in  the  strata  of  gneiss. 
This  dn^ction  is  nearly  that  of  the  chains  of  mountains  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  lake.  In  the  hiUs  of  Gabo 
Blanco  there  are  found  among  the  gneiss,  angular  masses 
of  opaque  quartz,  slightly  translucid  gn  the  edges,  and  vary- 
ing from  grey  to  deep  black.  This  quartz  passes  sometimes 
into  homstem,  and  sometimes  into  kieselschiefer  (schistose 
jasper).  I  do  not  think  it  constitutes  a  vein.  The  waters 
of  the  lake*  decompose  the  gneiss  by  erosion  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  I  have  found  parts  of  it  porous, 
almost  cellular,  and  spHt  in  the  form  of  cauliflowers,  fixed 
*  on  gneiss  perfectly  compact.  Perhaps  the  action  ceases 
with  the  movement  of  the  waves,  and  the  alternate  contact 
of  air  and  water. 

The  island  of  Chamberg  is  remarkable  for  its  height. 
It  is  a  rock  of  gneiss,  with  two  summits  in  the  form  df 
a  saddle,  and  raised  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  slope  of  this  rock  is  J}arren,  and  affords 
only  nourishment  for  a  few  plants  of  clusia  with  large  white 

*  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  salt,  as  is  asserted  at  Caracas.  It  may- 
be drunk  without  being  filtered.  On  evaporation  it  leaveis  a  very  smaU 
residuum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  perhaps  a  little  nitrate  of  potash.  It 
is  surprising  that  an  inland  lake  should  not  be  richer  in  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  acquired  from  the  neighbouring  soils. 

c  a 
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flowers.  But  the  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  richly  culti- 
vated neighbouring  valleys  is  beautiful,  and  their  aspect  is 
wonderful  after  sunset,  when  thousands  of  aquatic  birds, 
herons,  flamingoes,  and  wild  ducks  cross  the  lake  to  roost 
in  the  islands,  and  the  broad  zone  of  mountains  which 
surrounds  the  horizon  is  covered  with  fire.  The  inhabitants, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  bum  the  meadows  in  order 
to  produce  fresher  and  finer  ^ass.  Gramineous  plants 
abound,  especially  at  the  summit  of  the  chain ;  and  those 
vast  conflagrations  extend  sometimes  the  length  of  a  thou- 
sand toises,  ajid  appear  like  streams  of  lava  overflowing 
the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  "When  reposing  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  to  enjoy  the  soft  freshness  of  the  air  in  one  of 
those  beautiful  evenings  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  contemplate  in  the  waves  as  they  beat  the  shore,  the 
reflection  of  the  red  fires  that  illumine  the  horizon. 

Among  the  plants  which  grow  on  the  rockv  islands  of  the 
lake  of  Valencia,  many  have  been  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  those  spots,  because  till  now  they  have  not  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere.  Such  are  the  papato-trees  of  the  lake ; 
and  the  tomato*  of  the  island  of  Cura.  The  latter  difiers 
from  our  Solanum  lycopersicum ;  the  fruit  is  round  and 
small,  but  has  a  fine  flavour;  it  is  now  cultivated  at  La 
Yictoria,  at  Nueva  Valencia,  and  everywhere  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua.  The  papaw-tree  of  the  lake  (papaya  de  la 
laguna)  abounds  also  in  the  island  of  Cura  and  at  Cabo 
Blanco ;  its  truuk  shoots  higher  than  that  of  the  common 
papaw  (Carica  papaya),  but  its  fruit  is  only  half  as  large, 
perfectly  spherical,  without  projecting  ribs,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter.  "When  cut  open  it  is  found  quite  filled 
with  seeds,  and  without  those  hollow  places  which  occur 
constjjntly  in  the  common  papaw.  The  taste  of  this  fruit, 
of  which  I  have  often  eaten,  is  extremely  sweet.f  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  a  variety  of  the  Carica  microcarpa,  de- 
scribed by  Jacquin. 

The  environs  of  the  lake  are  insalubrious  only  in  times 
of  great  drought,  when  the  waters  in  their  retreat  leave  a 

*  The  tomatos  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  papaw-tree  of  the  lake, 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin,  to  which  I  had  sent  some  seeds. 

t  The  people  of  the  country  attnbute  to  it  an  astringent  quality,  and 
call  it  iapaculo. 
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muddy  sedijnent  exposed  to  the  rayb'  ef  tH^  mm.  The 
banks,  shaded  by  tufts  of  Coccoloba-  baHiadensis,  and 
decorated  with  fine  liliaceous  plants,^  renund  lis, -by  the 
appearance  of  the  aquatic  vegetation,  of  the  marshy  shores 
of  our  lakes  in  Europe.  We  find  there,  pondweed  (pota- 
mogeton),  chara,  and  cats'-tail  three  feet  high,  which  it 
is  (fifficult  not  to  confound  with  the  Typha  angustifolia  of 
our  marshes.  It  is  only  after  a  careful  examination,  that 
we  recognise  each  of  these  plants  for  distinct  species,t 
peculiar  to  the  new  continent.  How  manv  plants  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  of  Chile,  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito 
have  formerly  been  confounded  with  the  productions  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  owing  to  their  analogy  in  form 
and  appearance. 

The  mhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua  often  inquire 
why  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  south- 
west part  towards  los  Aguacotis,  is  generally  more  shaded, 
and  exhibits  fresher  verdure  than  the  northern  side.  We 
saw,  in  the  month  of  February,  many  trees  stripped  of  their 
foliage,  near  the  Hacienda  ae  Cura,  at  Mocundo,  and  at 
Guacara;  while  to  the  south-east  of  Valencia  everything 
presaged  the  approach  of  the  rains.  I  believe  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  has  southern  declina- 
tion, the  hiQs  around  Valencia,  G-uacara,  and  Cura  are 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  while  the  southern 
shore  receives,  along  with  the  breeze  when  it  enters  the 
valley  by  the  Abra  de  Porto  Cabello,  an  atmosphere  which 
has  crossed  the  lake,  and  is  loaded  with  aqueous  vapour. 
On  this  southern  shore,  near  Quaruto,  are  situated  the 
finest  plantations  of  tobacco  in  the  whole  province. 

Among  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Valencia  some 
owe  their  origin  to  thermal  springs,  and  deserve  particular 
attention.  These  springs  gush  out  at  three  points  of  the 
granitic  Cordillera  of  the  coast ;  near  Onoto,  between  Tur- 
mero  and  Maracay;  near  Mariara,  north-east  of  the  Hacienda 
de  Cura ;  and  near  Las  Tnncheras,  on  the  road  from  Nueva 
Valencia  to  Porto  Cabello.  I  could  examine  with  care  only 
the  physical  and  geological  relations  of  the  thermal  waters  of 
Manara  and  Las  Trincheras.    Li  going  up  the  small  river 

*  Fancratiam  undolatam,  Amaryllis  nenrosa. 
f  Fotamogetdn  te&uifolium,  Chara  compreisa,  Typha  tenoifolia. 
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Cora  tawards  its  souroe,  the  mountams  of  Mariara  are  seen 
adyancmg  into  the  plain  in  the  form  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
composed  of  perpendicular  rocks,  crowned  by  peaks  with 
rugged  summits.  The  central  point  of  the  amphitheatre 
bears  the  strange  name  of  the  Devil's  Nook  (Emcon  del 
Diablo).  The  range  stretching  to  the  east  is  called  El 
Chaparro ;  that  to  the  west,  Las  Viruelas.  These  ruin-like 
rocks  command  the  plain;  thejr  are  composed  of  a  coarse- 
gramed  granite,  nearly  porphyntic,  the  yellowish  white  feld- 
spar crystals  of  which  are  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Mica  is  rare  in  them,  and  is  of  a  fine  silyeiy  lustre.  Nothii^ 
can  be  more  picturesque  and  solemn  than  the  aspect  of  this 
group  of  mountains,  half  covered  with  vegetation.  The 
Jreak  of  Calavera,  which  unites  the  Eincon  del  Diablo  to  the 
Chaparro,  is  visible  from  afar.  In  it  the  granite  is  separated 
by  perpendicular  fissures  into  prismatic  masses.  It  would 
seem  as  if  i^e  primitive  rock  were  crowned  with  columns  of 
basalt.  In  the  rainy  season,  a  considerable  sheet  of  water 
rushes  down  like  a  cascade  from  these  cliffs.  The  moun- 
tains connected  on  the  east  with  the  Eincon  del  Diablo, 
are  much  less  lofty,  and  contain,  like  the  promontory  of  La 
Cabrera,  and  the  little  detached  hills  in  the  plain,  gneiss 
and  mica-slate,  includiag  garnets. 

In  these  lower  mountains,  two  or  three  miles  north-east 
of  Mariara,  we  find  the  ravine  of  hot  waters  called  Que- 
brada  de  Aguas  Calientes.  This  ravine,  running  JN^.W.  75°, 
contains  several  small  basins.  Of  these  the  two  uppermost, 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other,  are  only 
eight  inches  in  diameter ;  the  tiiree  lower,  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Their  depth  varies  from  three  to  fifteen  inches.  The 
temperature  of  these  difiTerent  funnels  (pozos)  is  from  56^ 
to  59°;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  lower  funnels  are 
hotter  than  the  upper,  though  the  difference  of  the  level 
is  only  seven  or  eight  inches.  The  hot  waters,  collected 
together,  form  a  little  rivulet,  called  the  Eio  de  Aguas 
C^entes,  which,  thirty  feet  lower,  has  a  temperature  of  only 
48^.  In  seasons  of  great  drought,  the  time  at  which  we 
visited  the  ravine,  the  whole  body  of  the  thermal  waters 
forms  a  section  of  only  twenty-six  square  inches.  This  is 
considerablv  augmented  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  rivulet  is 
then  transformed  into  a  torrent,  and  its  heat  diminisihes; 
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for  it  appears  that  the  hot  springs  themselves  are  subject 
only  to  imperceptible  variations.  All  these  springs  are 
sli^tly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
fetid  smell,  peculiar  to  this  gas,  can  be  perceived  (H1I7  bj 
approachiag  very  near  the  springs.  In  one  of  these  wells 
only,  the  temperature  of  which  is  66*2'',  bubbles  of  air  are 
evolved  at  nearly  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes. 
I  observed  that  these  bubbles  constantly  rose  from  the  same 
poiats,  which  are  four  in  number ;  and  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  change  the  places  from  which  the  gas  is  emitted,  by 
stirring  the  bottom  of  the  basin  with  a  stick.  These  places 
correspond  no  doubt  to  holes  or  fissures  on  the  gneiss ;  and 
indeed  when  the  bubbles  rise  from  one  of  the  apertures,  the 
emission  of  gas  follows  instantly  from  the  other  three.  I 
could  not  succeed  in  inflaming  the  small  quantities  of  gas 
that  rise  above  the  thermal  waters,  or  those  I  collected  ia 
a  glass  phial  held  over  the  springs,  an  operatioii  that  ex- 
cited in  me  a  nausea,  caused  less  by  the  smell  of  the  gas, 
than  by  the  excessive  heat  prevailing  in  this  ravine.  Is  this 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  or  atmospheric  airp  I  am  doubtml  of  the  first 
of  these  mixtures,  though  so  common  in  thermal  waters ;  for 
example  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Enghien,  and  Bareges.  The 
gas  collected  in  the  tube  of  Eontana's  eudiometer  had  been 
shaken  for  a  long  time  with  water.  The  smtfll  basins  are 
covered  with  a  light  film  of  sulphur,  deposited  by  the  sul- 
phiu*etted  hydrogen  in  its  slow  combustion  in  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen.  A  few  plants  near  the  springs 
were  incrusted  with  sulphur.  This  deposit  is  scarcely 
visible  when  the  water  of  Mariara  is  suffered  to  cool  in  an 
open  vessel ;  no  doubt  because  the  quantity  of  disengaged 
gas  is  very  small,  and  is  not  renewed.  The  water,^when 
cold,  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper; 
it  is  destitute  of  flavour,  and  very  drinkable.  If  it  contain 
any  saline  substances,  for  example,  the  sulphates  of  soda  or. 
magnesia,  their  quantities  must  be  very  insignificant.  Being 
almost  destitute  of  chemical  tests,^  we  contented  ourselves 

*  A  small  case,  containing  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silyer,  alcohol^ 
prussiate  of  potash,  &c.,  had  been  left  by  mistake  at  Cumana.  I  evapo- 
rated some  of  the  water  of  Mariara,  and  it  3rielded  only  a  yery  small 
residuum,  which,  digested  with  nitric  acid,  appeared  to  contain  only  a 
little  silica  and  extractive  vegetable  matter. 
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with  filling  at  the  spring  two  bottles,  which  were  sent, 
along  with  the  noiirisning  milk  of  the  tree  called  palo  de 
vactty  to  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  by  the  way  of 
Porto  Cabello  and  the  Havannah.  This  purity  in  hot 
waters  issuing  immediately  from  granite  mountains  is  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Continent,  a  most  curious 
phenomenon.*  How  can  we  explain  the  origin  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen?  It  cannot  proceed  fiom  the  de- 
composition of  sulphurets  of  iron,  or  pyritic  strata.  Is  it 
owing  to  sulphurets  of  calcium,  of  magnesium,  or  other 
earthy  metalloids,  contained  in  the  interior  of  our  planet, 
under  its  rocky  and  oxidated  crust  ? 

In  the  ravine  of  the  hot  waters  of  Mariara,  amidst  little 
funnels,  the  temperature  of  which  rises  from  66°  to  59°,  two 
species  of  aquatic  plants  vegetate;  the  one  is  membrana- 
ceous, and  contains  bubbles  of  air;  the  other  has  parallel 
fibres.  The  first  much  resembles  the  Ulva  labyrinthiformis 
of  Vandelli,  which  the  thermal  waters  of  Europe  frimish. 
At  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  tufts  of  lycopodium  and  mar- 
chantia  have  been  seen  in  places  where  the  heat  of  the  soil 
was  far  greater :  such  is  the  effect  of  an  habitual  stimulus 
on  the  organs  of  plants.  The  waters  of  Mariara  contain  no 
aquatic  insects.  Frogs  are  found  in  them,  which,  being 
probably  chased  by  serpents,  have  leaped  into  the  funnels, 
and  there  perished. 

South  of  the  ravine,  in  the  plain  extending  towards  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  another  sulpnureous  spring  gushes  out, 
less  hot  and  less  impregnated  with  gas.  The  crevice  whence 
this  water  issues  is  six  toises  his;her  than  the  funnel  just 
described.  The  thermometer  did  not  rise  in  the  crevice 
above  42°.  The  water  is  collected  in  a  basin  surrounded  by 
large  trees ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
diameter,  and  three  feet  deep.  The  slaves  throw  themselves 
into  this  bath  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  covered  with 
dust,  after  having  worked  in  the  neighbouring  fields  of  in- 
digo and  sugar-cane.  Though  the  water  of  this  bath  (bano) 
is  nabitually  from  12®  to  14®  hotter  than  the  air,  the  negroes 
call  it  refreshing ;  because  in  the  torrid  zone  this  term  is 

*  Warm  springi  equally  pure  are  found  issuing  from  the  granites 
of  Portugal,  and  those  of  Cantal.  In  Italy^  the  Pisdarelli  of  the  lake 
Agnano  have  a  temperature  equal  to  93°.  Are  these  pure  waters  pro- 
duced by  condensed  vapours  ? 
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used  for  whatever  restores  strength,  calms  the  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  or  causes  a  feeling  of  comfort.  We  ourselves  ex- 
perienced the  salutary  effects  of  the  bath.  Having  slung  ma 
hammocks  on  the  trees  round  the  basin,  we  passed  a  whole 
day  in  this  charming  spot,  which  abounds  in  plants.  We 
found  near  the  hano  of  Mantira  the  voladar^  or  gyrocarpus. 
The  winged  fruits  of  this  large  tree  turn  like  a  fly-wheel, 
when  they  fall  fi^m  the  stalk.  On  shaking  the  branches  of 
the  volador,  we  saw  the  air  filled  with,  its  fruits,  the  simul- 
taneous fall  of  which  presents  the  most  singular  spectacle. 
The  two  membranaceous  and  striated  wings  are  turned  so 
as  to  meet  the  air,  in  falling,  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Fortu- 
nately the  fruits  we  gathered  were  at  their  maturity.  We 
sent  some  to  Europe,  and  they  have  germinated  in  the 
gardens  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Malmaison.  The  numerous 
plants  of  the  volador,  now  seen  in  hot-houses,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  only  tree  of  the  kind  found  near  Mariara. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  different  species  of  gyro- 
carpus,  which  Mr.  Brown  considers  as  one  of  the  laurinesB, 
is  very  singular.  Jacquin  saw  one  species  near  Carthagena 
in  America.*  This  is  the  same  which  we  met  with  again 
in  Mexico,  near  Zumpango,  on  the  road  from  Acapulco  to 
the  capital.t  Another  species,  which  grows  on  the  moun-  • 
tains  of  Coromandel,J  has  been  described  by  Koxburgh; 
the  third  and  fourth  §  grow  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  on 
the  coasts  of  Austrafia. 

After  getting  out  of  the  bath,  while,  half-wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  we  were  drying  ourselves  in  the  sun,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  a  little  man  of  the  mulatto  race 
approached  us.  After  bowing  gravely,  he  made  us  a  long 
speech  on  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of  Mariara,  adverting 
to  the  numbers  of  invalids  by  whom  they  have  been  visited 
for  some  years  past,  and  to  the  favourable  situation  of  the 
springs,  between  the  two  towns  Valencia  and  Caracas.    He 

•  The  Gyrocarpus  Jacqaini  of  Gartner^  op  Gjrrocarpua  americanus  of 
Willdenow. 

t  The  natiTCfl  of  Mexico  called  it  gnitlaeoctK.  I  saw  some  of  its 
young  leaves  with  three  and  five  lobes ;  the  full-grown  leaves  are  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  and  always  with  three  lobes.  We  never  met  with  the 
volador  in  flower. 

X  This  is  the  Gyrocarpus  asiaticns  of  Willdenow. 
§  Gyrocarpus  sphenopterus^  and  G.  rugosus. 
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showed  us  his  house,  a  little  hut  covered  with  palm-leaves, 
situated  in  an  enclosure  at  a  small  distance,  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  communicating  with  the  bath.  He  assured  us 
that  we  should  there  find  iSl  the  conveniences  of  life ;  nails 
to  suspend  our  hammocks,  ox-leather  to  stretch  over  benches 
made  of  reeds,  earthem  vases  always  filled  with  cool  water, 
and  what,  after  the  bath,  would  be  most  salutaiy  of  all, 
those  great  lizards  (iguanas),  the  flesh  of  which  is  known 
to  be  a  refreshing  aliment.  We  judged  from  his  harangue, 
that  this  good  man  took  us  for  invalids,  who  had  come  to 
stay  near  tne  spring.  His  counsels  and  offers  of  hospitality 
were  not  altogether  disinterested.  He  styled  himself  *  the 
inspector  of  the  waters,  and  the  gtdpero*  of  the  place.' 
Accordingly  all  his  obliging  attentions  to  us  ceased  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  we  had  come  merely  to  satisfy  our  curi- 
osity; or  as  they  express  it  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  those 
lands  of  idleness,  para  ver,  no  maSy  '  to  see,  aad  nothing 
more.'  The  waters  of  Mariara  are  used  with  success  in 
rheumatic  swellings,  and  affections  of  the  skin.  As  the 
waters  are  but  very  feebly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to  bathe  at  the  spot  where  the 
springs  issue.  Farther  on,  these  same  waters  are  employed 
for  the  irrigation  of  fields  pf  indigo.  A  wealthy  hmded 
proprietor  of  Mariara,  Don  Domingo  Tovar,  had  formed 
the  project  of  erecting  a  bathing-house,  and  an  establish- 
ment which  would  furnish  visitors  with  better  resources 
than  lizard's  flesh  for  food,  and  leather  stretched  on  a  bench 
for  their  repose. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  in  the  evening,  we  set  out  from 
the  beautiful  Hacienda  de  Cura  for  G-uacara  and  Nueva 
Valencia.  We  preferred  travelling  by  night,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day.  we  passed  by  the  hamlet 
of  Punta  Zamuro,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  of  Las 
Viruelas.  The  road  is  bordered  with  large  zamang-trees, 
or  mimosas,  the  trunks  of  which  rise  to  sixty  feet  high. 
Their  branches,  nearly  horizontal,  meet  at  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distance.  I  have  nowhere  seen  a 
vault  of  verdure  more  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  night 
was  gloomy:  the  Eincon  del  Diablo  with  its  denticulated 
rocks  appeared  from  time  to  time  at  a  distance,  illumined 
*  Proprietor  of  t^pulperia,  or  little  shop  where  refreshments  are  sold. 
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by  the  burning  of  the  sayannahs,  or  wrapped  in  ruddy 
smoke.  At  the  spot  where  the  bushes  were  thickest,  our 
horses  were  frightened  hy  the  yell  of  an  anipoal  that  seemed 
to  follow  us  closely.  It  was  a  ,  large  jaguar,  which  had 
roamed  for  three  years  among  these  mountains.  He  had 
constantly  escaped  the  pursuits  of  the  boldest  hunters,  and 
had  earned  off  horses  and  mules  &om  the  midst  of  enclo- 
sures ;  but,  having  no  want  of  food,  had  not  yet  attacked 
men.  The  negro  who  conducted  us  uttered  wild  cries, 
expecting  by  these  means  to  fidghten  the  tiger;  but  his 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  jaguar,  like  the  wolf  of  Europe, 
follows  travellers  even  when  he  will  not  attack  them;  the 
wolf  in  the  open  fields  and  in  unsheltered  places,  the  jaguar 
skirting  the  road  and  appearing  only  at  mtervals  between 
the  bushes. 

We  passed  the  day  on  the  23rd  in  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tore,  at  the  village  of  Ghuacara,  a  very  con- 
siderable Indian  community.  An  avenue  of  carolineas  leads 
from  G^uacara  to  Mocundo.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  in  the  open  air  this  majestic  plant,  which  forms  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  ox  the  extensive  conservatories 
of  Schonbrunn.*  Mocundo  is  a  rich  plantation  of  sugar- 
canes,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Tore.  We  there  md, 
what  is  so  rare  in  that  counter,  a  garden,  artificial  clumps 
of  trees,  and  on  the  border  ojt  the  water,  upon  a  rock  of 
gneiss,  a  pavilion  with  a  mirador,  or  belvidere.  The  view 
is  delightful  over  the  western  part  of  the  lake,  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  and  a  forest  of  palm-trees  that  separates 
Guacara  from  the  city  of  Nueva  Valencia.  The  fields  of 
sugar-cane,  from  the  soft  verdure  of  the  young  reeds,  re- 
semble a  vast  meadow.  Everything  denotes  abundance; 
but  it  is  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  the  cultivators.  At 
Mocundo,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes,  seventy- 
seven  iMones,  or  cane^fields,  are  cultivated,  each  of  which, 
,ten  thousand  va/ras  square,t  yields  a  net  profit  of  two 

*  Every  tree  of  the  Carolinea  princeps  at  Sch(5nbninii  has  sprung  from 
feeds  collected  from  oue  single  tree  of  enormous  size,  near  Chacao>  east 
of  Caracas. 

t  A  tabloH,  equal  to  1849  square  toises,  contains  nearly  an  acre  and 
one-fifth :  a  legal  acre  has  1344  square  toises,  and  1*95  legal  acre  is  equal 
to  one  hectare. 
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hundred  or  two  hundred  and  forty  piastres  a-year.  The 
Creole  cane  and  the  cane  of  Otaheite*  are  planted  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  first  at  four,  the  second  at  five  feet 
distance.  The  cane  ripens  in  fourteen  months.  It  flowers 
in  the  month  of  Octooer,  if  the  plant  be  sufficiently  vigo- 
rous; but  the  top  is  cut  off  before  the  panicle  imfolds. 
In  all  the  monocotvledonous  plants  (for  example,  the  ma- 
guey cultivated  at  Mexico  for  extracting  pulque,  the  wine- 
yielding  palm-tree,  and  the  sugar-ctqie),  the  flowering  alters 
the  quahty  of  the  juices.  The  preparation  of  sugar,  the 
boiling,  and  the  claying,  are  very  imperfect  in  Terra  Firma, 
because  it  is  made  omy  for  home  consumption;  and  for 
wholesale,  papelon  is  preferred  to  sugar,  either  refined  or 
raw.  This  papelon  is  an  impure  sugar,  in  the  form  of  little 
loaves,  of  a  ydlow-brown  colour.  It  contains  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  mucilaginous  matter.  The  poorest  man  eats 
papelon,  as  in  Europe  he  eats  cheese.  It  is  believed  to  have 
nutritive  qualities.  Fermented  with  water  it  yields  the 
ffttarapo,  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  people.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas  subcarbonate  of  potash  is  used,  instead  of 
lime,  to  purify  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  ashes  of 
the  bucare,  which  is  the  Eiythrina  corallodendrum,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  very  late,  probably  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  West  India 
Islands,  iato  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  It  was  known  in  India, 
in  China,  and  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity;  and  it  was  planted  at  Khorassan,  in 
Persia,  as.  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  it  solid  sugar.f  The  Arabs  carried  this  reed, 
so  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  hot  and  temperate  countries, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1306,  its  culti- 
vation was  yet  unknown  in  Sicily;  but  was  abeady  common 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  at  Ehodes,  and  in  the  Morea.  A 
hundred  vears  after  it  enriched  Calabria,  Sicib*,  and  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  Prom  Sicily  the  Infante  Don  Itenry  trans- 
it In  the  island  of  Palma,  where  in  the  latitude  of  29^  the  sugar-cane 
is  said  to  he  cultiyated  as  high  as  140  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Otaheite  cane  requires  more  heat  than  the  Creole  cane. 

t  The  Indian  name  for  the  sugar-cane  is  ihariara*    Thence  the  word 
r>gar. 
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planted  ibe  cane  to  Madeira:  from  Madeira  it  passed  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  was  entirely  unknown ;  for 
the  'ferulfiB*  of  Jnba,  *  quaB  express®  liquorem  fundunt  potui 
jucundum/  are  euphoroias  (the  Tabayba  dulce),  and  not, 
as  has  been  recently  asserted,*  sugar-caaes.  Twelve  sugar- 
manufactories  (ingenios  de  azucar)  were  soon  established 
in  the  island  of  Great  Canary,  in  that  of  Palma,  and  between 
Adexe,  Icod,  and  Guarachico,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
Negroes  were  employed  in  this  cultivation,  and  their  de- 
scendants still  inhabit  the  grottos  of  Tiraxana,  in  the 
Qreat  Canary.  Since  the  sugar-cane  has  been  transplanted 
to  the  "West  Indies,  and  the  New  World  has  given  maize 
to  the  Canaries,  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  h^  taken  the 
place  of  the  cane  at  Teneriffe  and  the  Great  Canary.  The* 
cane  is  now  fouiid  only  in  the  island  of  Palma,  near  Argual 
and  Tazacorte,t  where  it  yields  scarcely  one  thousand  quin- 
tals of  sugar  a  year.  The  sugar-cane  of  the  Canaries,  which 
Aiguilon  transported  to  St.  Domingo,  was  there  cultivated 
extensively  as  early  as  1513,  or  during  the  six  or  seven 
following  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Jerome.  Negroes  were  employed  in  this  cultivation  firom 
its  commencement ;  and  in  1519  representations  were  made 
to  government,  as  in  our  own  time,  that  the  West  India 
Islands  would  be  ruined  and  made  desert,  if  slaves  were 
not  conveyed  thither  annually  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

For  some  years  past  the  culture  and  preparation  of  sugar 
has  been  much  improved  in  Terra  Pinna;  and,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  at  Jamaica,  they 
reckon  on  the  fraudulent  exportation  of  refined  sugar  to 
the  English  colonies.  But  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  mpapelon,  and  in  raw  sugar  employed 
in  making  chocolate  and  sweetmeats  (dulces)  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  the  exportation  has  been  hitherto  entirely  nuU. 
The  finest  plantations  of  sugar  are  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua 
and  of  the  Tuy,  near  Pao  de  Zarate,  between  La  Victoria 

*  On  the  origin  of  cane-sugar,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmade,  1816, 
p.  387.  The  Tabayba  dulce  is,  according  to  Von  Buch,  the  Euphorbia 
balsamifera,  the  juice  of  which  is  neither  (JOrrosive  nor  bitter  like  that  of 
the  cardon,  or  Euphorbia  canariensis. 

t  "  Notice  sur  la  Culture  du  Sucre  dans  les  Isles  Canariennes,''  by 
Leopold  von  Buch. 
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and  San  Sebastian,  near  Guatire,  Quarenas,  and  Caurimare. 
The  first  canes  arrived  in  the  New  World  from  the  Canary 
Islands ;  and  even  now  Canarians,  or  IslenoSf  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  most  of  the  great  plantations,  and  superintend 
the  labours  of  cultivation  and  renning. 

It  is  this  connexion  between  the  Canarians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  in- 
troduction of  camels  into  those  provinces.  The  Marquis 
del  Toro  caused  three  to  be  brought  from  Lancerote.  The 
expense  of  conveyance  was  very  considerable,  owing  to  the 
space  which  these  animftls  occupy  on  board  merchant-vessels, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  water  they  require  during  a  long 
sesrvoyage.  A  camel,  bought  for  thirty  piastres,  costs 
between  eight  and  nine  hun^d  before  it  reaches  the  coast 
t)f  Caracas.  "We  saw  four  of  these  animals  at  Mocundo ; 
three  of  which  had  been  bred  in  America.  Two  others  had 
died  of  the  bite  of  the  cortd,  a  venomous  serpent  very 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  These  camels  have 
hitherto  been  employed  only  in  the  ponveyance  of  the  sugar- 
canes  to  the  mill.  The  males,  stronger  than  the  femdes, 
carry  from  forty  to  fifty  arrobas.  A  wealthy  landholder  in 
the  province  of  Varinas,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
Marquis  del  Toro,  has  allotted  a  simi  of  15,000  piastres  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  fourteen  or  fifteen  camels  at  once 
from  the  Canary  Islancb.  It  is  presumed  these  beasts  of 
burden  may  be  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
across  the  burning  plains  of  Casanare,  from  the  Apure  and 
Calabozo,  which  in  the  season  of  drought  resemble  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  How  advantageous  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Conquistadores,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  peopled  America  with  cameb,  as  they  have  peopled 
it  with  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  Wherever  tnere 
are  immense  distances  to  cross  in  uninhabited  lands ;  where- 
ever  the  construction  of  canals  becomes  difficult  (as  in  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
deserts  that  separate  the  kingdom  of  Quito  from  Peru,  and 
Peru  from  Chile),  camels  would  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, to  facilitate  inland  commerce.  It  seems  the  more 
surprising,  that  their  introduction  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  government  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  as,  long 
after  the  taking  of  Grenada^  camels,  for  which  the  Moors 
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had  a  great  predilection,  were  still  rerj  common  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  A  Bisca^an,  Juan  de  Eeinaga,  carried 
some  of  these  animals  at  his  own  expense  to  Peru.  Father 
Acosta  saw  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  little  care  being  taken  of 
them,  they  scarcely  ever  bred,  and  the  race  soon  became 
extinct.  In  those  times  of  oppression  aud  cruelty,  which 
have  been  described  as  the  era  of  Spanish  glory,  the  com- 
mendataries  (encomenderos)  let  out  the  Indians  to  travel- 
lers like  beasts  of  burden.  They  were  assembled  by  hun- 
dreds, either  to  carry  merehandise  across  the  CordiUeras, 
or  to  follow  the  armies  in  their  expeditions  of  discovery  and 
pillage.  The  Indians  endured  this  service  more  patiently, 
because,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, they  had  long  been  constrained  to  perform  it,  though  ' 
in  a  less  inhuman  mamier,  under  the  government  of  their 
own  chiefs.  The  introduction  of  camels  attempted  by 
Juan  de  Beinaga  spread  an  alarm  among  the  encomeri' 
deroSf  who  were,  not  by  law,  but  in  fact,  lords  of  the  Indian 
villages.  The  court  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  enco- 
menderos;  and  in  consequence  America  was  deprived  of 
one  of  the  means  which  would  have  most  facilitated  inland 
communication,  and  the  exchange  of  productions.  Now, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  introduction  of  camels 
should  not  be  attempted  as  a  general  measure.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  useful  animals,  spread  over  the  vast 
sur&ce  of  America,  in  hot  and  barren  places,  would  in  a 
few  years  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  prosperity. 
Provinces  separated  hj' st^^pes  would  then  appear  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  each  other ;  several  kinds  of  inland  mer- 
chandize would  diminish  in  price  on  the  coast ;  and  by  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  camels,  above  all  the  species  called 
hed^m,  or  'the  ship  of  the  desert,'  a  new  life  would  be 
given  to  the  industrjr  and  commeree  of  the  New  World. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  we  continued  our  journey  jfirom 
Mocundo  by  Los  Guayos  to  the  city  of  Nueva  Yalencia. 
We  passed  a  little  forest  ,of  palm-trees,  which  resembled,  by 
their  appearance,  and  their  leaves  spread  like  a  fan,  the 
Chamaerops  humilis  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  trunk, 
however,  rises  to  twenty-four  and  sometimes  thirty  feet 
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high.  It  is  probably  a  new  species  of  the  genus  corypha; 
and  is  called  m  the  coxuitrj  pama  de  sombrero,  the  footstalks 
of  the  leaves  being  employed  in  weaving  hats  resembling 
our  straw  hats.  This  grove  of  palm-trees,  the  withered 
foliage  of  which  rustles  at  the  feast  breath  of  air — ^the 
camels  feeding  in  the  plain — ^the  undulating  motion  of  the 
vapours  on  a  soil  scorched  by  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  give  the 
landscape  an  A&ican  aspect.  The  aridity  of  the  land  aug- 
ments as  the  traveller  approaches  the  town,  after  passing 
the  western  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  clayey  soil,  which 
has  been  levelled  and  abandoned  by  the  waters.  The  neigh- 
bouring hills,  called  Los  Morros  de  Valencia,  are  composed 
of  white  tufa,  a  very  recent  limestone  formation,  imme- 
diately covering  the  gneiss.  It  is  again  found  at  Victoria, 
and  on  several  other  points  along  the  chain  of  the  coast. 
The  whiteness  of  this  tufa,  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  excessive  heat  felt  in  this  place. 
Everything  seems  smitten  vdth  sterility;  scarcely  are  a  few 
plants  of  cacao  found  on  the  banks  of  thie  Eio  de  Valencia ; 
the  rest  of  the  plain  is  bare,  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 
This  appearance  of  sterility  is  here  attributed,  as  it  is  every- 
where in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo ; 
which,  according  to  the  planters,  is,  of  all  plants,  that  which 
most  exhausts  (cansa)  the  ground.  The  real  physical  causes 
of  this  phenomenon  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  since, 
like  the  effects  of  fallowing  land,  and  of  a  rotation  of  crops, 
it  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  imderstood.  I  shall  only 
observe  in  general,  that  the  complaints  of  the  increasing 
sterility  of  cultivated  land  become  more  frequent  between 
the  tropics,  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  the  period  of 
their  first  breaking-up.  In  a  region  almost  destitute  of 
herbs,  where  every  plant  has  a  ligneous  stem,  and  tends  to 
raise  itself  as  a  shrub,  the  virgin  soil  remains  shaded  either 
by  great  trees,  or  by  bushes;  and  under  this  tufted  shade  it 
preserves  everywhere  coolness  and  humidity.  However 
active  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  may  appear,  the  number 
of  roots  that  penetrate  into  the  earth,  is  not  so  great  in  an 
uncultivated  soil ;  while  the  plants  are  nearer  to  each  other 
in  lands  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  covered  with  indigo, 
sugar-canes,  or  cassava.    Dhe  trees  and  shrubs,  loaded  with 
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branches  and  leaves,  draw  a  great  part  of  their  noiirisliment 
from  the  ambient  air ;  and  the  virgin  soil  augments  its  fer- 
tility by  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  substances 
which  progressively  accumulate.  It  is  not  so  in  the  fields 
covered  with  indigo,  or  other  herbaceous  plants;  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  freely  into  the  earth,  and  by  the 
accelerated  combustion  of  the  hydrurets  of  carbon  and  other 
acidifiable  principles,  destroy  the  germs  of  fecundity.  These 
effects  strike  the  imagination  of  the  planters  the  more  for- 
cibly, as  in  lands  newly  inhabited  they  compare  the  fertility 
of  a  soil  which  has  been  abandoned  to  itself  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  with  the  produce  of  ploughed  fields.  The 
Spanish  colonies  on  the  continent,  and  the  great  islands  of 
Forto-Eico  and  Cuba,  possess  remarkable  advantages  with 
respect  to  the  produce  of  agriculture  over  the  lesser  West 
India  Islands.  The  former,  from  their  extent,  the  variety 
of  their  scenery,  and  their  small  relative  population,  still 
bear  all  the  characters  of  a  new  soil;  while  at  Barbadoes, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  French  part 
of  St.  Domingo,  it  may  be  perceived  that  long  cultivation 
has  begun  to  exhaust  the  soil.  If  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  indigo  grounds,  and  leaving  them 
fallow,  they  were  covered  during  several  years,  not  with 
com,  but  with  other  alimentary  plants  and  forage;  if  among 
these  plants  such  as  belong  to  different  families  were  pre-, 
ferred,  and  which  shade  the  soil  by  their  large  leaves,  the 
amelioration  of  the  fields  would  be  gradually  accomplished, 
and  they  would  be  restored  to  a  part  of  their  former  fer-, 
tility. 

The  ciir  of  Nueva  Yalencia  occupies  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  but  its  population  scarcely  amounts  to  six  or 
seven  thousand  souls.  The  streets  are  very  broad,  the 
market  place,  (plaza  mayor,)  is  of  vast  dimensions;  and,  the 
houses  being  low,  the  disproportion  between  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  the  space  that  it  occupies,  is  still  greater 
than  at  Caracas.  Many  of  the  whites,  (especiaUy  the 
poorest,)  forsake  their  houses,  and  live  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  their  little  plantations  of  indigo  and  cotton, 
where  they  can  venture  to  work ^ with  their  own  hands; 
which,  according  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  that  country, 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  in  the  town. 

VOL.  n.  9 
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N«e^  YtSlelKSia^  founded  itt  1555  tmd«i*  tluft  government; 
of  Yinockik,  b7  AkniEo  DiiuK  Mofe»K»,  ii  t#elte  yeaons  older 
th^ti  CariM»8.  Valencia  wad  at  fiiet  only-  a  dependency  of 
Bui'biirttta;  but  this  latter  tonhi  ie  nothing  now  but  a  ^ke& 
of  embtttkation  fof  mules.  It  ie  r^^tted,  and  perhaps 
juistly,  tbitt  Y^nek  has  not  become  the  oApital  of  the 
country.  Its  situailion  in  a  plain,  on  the  ba&k«  of  a  kike, 
ree^  to  mind  the  posiftion  of  Metico.  When  we  reflect  on 
i^  eAsJ^  communication  afforded  by  the  yaileya  of  Aragua 
with  the  Llan6e  and  the  rivers  l^t  flow  into  the  Orinoco; 
when  we  reco^mze  the  possibitiiy  of  opensng  An  inland 
navigation,  by  rae  Bio  f^ao  and  the  Portuguesa,  as  far  as  the 
m^u^s  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiaa^,  and  tiM  Amazon, 
it  mfty  be  coneeived  that  the  capital  of  the  vast  ptO'dnces  of 
Vencteufela  wouM  have  been  better  placed  near  the  fine 
bBtfbour  ef  Forte^  Cabello,  benedfl^  a  pure  and  set^ei^e  sky, 
thmi  rtei^  the  unsheltered  read  of  La  Guayra,  in  a  tem- 
perate bitt  constantly  foggy  valley.  Near  the  ^ngdom  of 
Kew  Qi^nada,  i^d  sitmlto  between  the  fertile  eorn-kmis  of 
La  Vic*6ria  abd  Ba*^esimeto,  the  city  of  Y aleneia  ought  to 
hAve  prospered;  but,  notwithstanding  these  advanta^s,  it 
has  iyeen  mlable  to  maintain  the  contest  with  CaraciBMS. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  the  my^ads  of  ants,  that  infest 
tfe6*  eouirtrieB  within  "fche  tottrid  «one,  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
destruction  and  the  sinking  of  the  ground  d^cea^oned  by 
these  insects.  They  abound  to  such  a  degree  on  the  site  of 
Yalem^ia,  that  their  excavaitions  lesemble  subt^raneaa 
eanals,  which  are  filled  with  water  !*k  the  time  of  the  rams, 
and  become  very  dangerous  to  the  buildings.  Here  recourse 
has  not  been  had  to  the  eitraordinary  meaiis  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  iidand  of 
St.  Domingo,  when  troops  of  ants  rav{^;ed  the  fine  plains  of 
La  Yega,  and  the  rich  possession's  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  monks,  after  having  in  vain  burnt  the  larVsB  of  the  ants, 
and  had  recouse  to  fumigations,  advised  the  inhabitants  to 
choose  by  lot  a  saint,  who  would  act  as  a  mediator  against 
the  plague  of  the  ants.*  The  honour  of  the  choice  fell  on 
St.  Satumin;  and  the  ants  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  first 
festival  of  this  saint  was  celebrated.  IncreduHty  has  made 
great  progress  since  the  time  of  the  conquest;  and  it  was 
*  Un  abogado  contra  lo^  harfnlgds. 
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oid]^  tiiA.  the  back  of  the  CordiUann  iAa^  I  foiiiLd  a  biiiiiS> 
chapel,  destiiied,  suocoidiog  to  ite  msora^tion,  iot  piwjmr  to 
be  addressed  to  £Eea>ren  £&  tiie  destruction  of  the  tenaitea 

Valencia  affords  some  historical  TemembcttncdB;;  but;  tfaeee^t 
like  eyerything  connected  with  the  cobnies,  have  no  remote 
dkte,  ana  recsdl  to  mind  either  civil  discords  dt  sangilinaiy 
conflicts  with  the  savages.  Loness  de  Affuirre,  whose  Crimea 
and  adventures  form  some  of  we  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  proceeded  in  1561,  &om  Peru;> 
br  the  nver  Amazon  to  the  island  of  Margareta;  and 
thence,  by  the  port  of  Burburata,  into  the  valleys  of  Aragua. 
On  his  entrance  into  Valencia,  which  proudly  entitles  itself 
*  the  City  of  the  Bang,'  he  proclaimed  the  independance  of 
the  country,  and  the  deposition  of  Philip  II.  The  inha* 
bitants  withdrew  to  the  isknds  of  the  lake  of  G[^acarigti% 
takiiig  with  them  all  the  boats  fronx  the  shore,  to  be  more 
secure  in  their  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this  stratagem, 
Aguirre  could  exercise  his  cruelties  only  on  his  own  people. 
Prom  Yalenda  he  addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain,  a  remark- 
able letter,  in  which  he  boasts  alternately  of  hisr  crimes  and 
hia  piety;  at  the  same  time  giving  advice  to  the  Mng  on  the 
government  of  ^he  colonies,  and  the  system  of  missions. 
Surrounded  by  savage  Lidians,  navigating  on  a  great  aea  of 
fpoBh  water,  aa  he  caSs  the  Amazon,  he  is  alanned  at  the 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  incveasiBg  influence  of 
schismatics  in  Burope.*    Lopez  de  Agtxiite,  or  ae  he  itf  still 

*  The  fi^oiving  ai«  boom  remarkaUe  ptiMagei  in  the  tetter  frrna 
Aguirre  to  the  king  of  Sixain* 

'*  King  Philip,  native  of  Spain,  son  of  Charles  the  I&Mrmcible  1  I» 
liopes  de  Aguirre,  thj  vassal,  an  old  ChriatSan>>of  poor  but  noble  parents^ 
and  a  native  of  the  town  of  Onate  in  Biscay,  passed  of«r  yotng  to  Pferu,  to 
labour  lanoe  in  hand.  I  rendered  thee  great  senrices  in  the  conquest  of 
IncUa.  I  fought  for  thy  glory,  without  demanding  pay  of  thy  oiBoers,  as 
is  proved  by  the  books  of  thy  treasury.  I  firmly  believe,  Christian  King 
and  Lord,  that,  very  ungrateful  to  me  and  my  companions,  all  tiiose  who 
write  to  thee  from  this  land  [America],  deceive  thee  much,  because  iSboa 
seest  things  from  too  far  off.  I  recommend  to  thee  to  be  more  just  toward 
the  good  vassals  whom  thou  hast  in  thi»  conntry:  for  I  and  mine, 
weary  of  the  cruelties  and  injustice  which  thy  viceroys,  thy  governors, 
and  thy  judges,  exercise  in  thy  name,  are  resolved  to  obey  thee  no  more. 
We  regwd  ourselves  no  longer  «  Spaniards.  We  wage  a  cruel  war  against 
thee,  because  we  will  not  endure  the  oppression  of  thy  ministers ;  who, 
to  give  pfaMM  to  their  nqphews  and  their  ohildien,  dispose  of  our  livet^' 
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called  by  the  common  people,  Hhe  Tjrant/  was  killed  at 
Barquesimeto,  after  haying  been  abandoned  by  his  own  men. 
At  the  moment  when  he  fell,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  his  only  daughter,  "  that  she  might  not  hare  to 

our  repQtation,  and  our  fortune.  I  am  lame  in  the  left  foot  from  two 
ihots  of  an  arquebnss,  which  I  received  in  the  valley  of  Coquimbo, 
flghtiDg  under  the  orders  of  thy  marshal,  Alonzo  de  Alrarado,' against 
Francis  Hernandez  Giron,  then  a  rebel,  as  I  am  at  present,  and  shall  be 
always;  for  since  thy  yiceroy,  the  Marqnis  de  Cafiete,  a  cowardly,  am- 
bitious^  and  effeminate  man,  has  hanged  oar  most  valiant  warriors,  I  care 
no  more  for  thy  pardon  than  for  the  books  of  Martin  Lather.  It  is  not 
well  in  thee,  King  of  Spain,  to  be  ungratefal  toward  thy  vassals ;  for  it 
was  whilst  thy  father,  the  emperor  Charles,  remained  qaietly  in  Castile, 
that  they  procured  for  thee  so  many  kingdoms  and  vast  coantries. 
Remember,  King  Philip,  that  thoa  hast  no  right  to  draw  revenues  from 
these  provinces,  the  conquest  of  which  has  been  without  danger  to  thee» 
but  inasmuch  as  thou  recompensest  those  who  have  rendered  thee  such 
Ip-eat  services.  I  am  certain  that  few  kings  go  to  heaven.  Therefore 
we  regard  ourselves  as  very  happy  to  be  here  in  the  Indies,  preserving  in 
all  their  purity  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
and  we  intend,  though  sinners  during  life,  to  become  one  day  martyrs  to 
the  glory  of  God.  On  going  out  of  the  river  Amazon,  we  landed  in  an 
island  called  La  Margareta.  We  there  received  news  from  Spain  of  the 
great  faction  and  machination  (maquina)  of  the  Lutherans.  This  news 
alarmed  us  extremely ;  we  found  among  us  one  of  that  faction ;  his 
name  was  Monteverde.  I  had  him  cut  to  pieces,  as  was  just:  for,  believe 
me,  Seflor,  wherever  I  am,  people  live  according  to  the  law.  But  the 
corruption  of  morals  amon^:  the  monks  is  so  great  in  this  land  that  it  is 
necessary  to  chastise  it  severely.  There  is  not  an  ecclesiastic  here  who 
does  not  think  himself  higher  than  the  governor  of  a  province.  I  beg  of 
thee,  great  King,  not  to  believe  what  the  monks  tell  thee  down  yonder  in 
Spain.  They  are  always  talking  of  the  sacrifices  they  make,  as  well  as  of 
the  hard  and  bitter  life  they  are  forced  to  lead  in  America :  while  they 
occupy  the  richest  lands,  and  the  Indians  hunt  and  fish  for  them  every 
day.  If  they  shed  tears  before  thy  throne,  it  is  that  thou  mayest  send 
them  hither  to  govern  provinces.  Dost  thou  know  what  sort  of  life  they 
lead  here  ?  Given  up  to  luxury,  acquiring  possessions,  selling  the  sacra-, 
ments,  being  at  once  ambitious,  violent,  and  gluttonous ;  such  is  the  life 
they  lead  in  America.  The  faith  of  the  Indians  suffer  by  such  bad  ex- 
amples. If  thou  dost  not  change  all  this,  O  King  of  Spain,  thy  govern- 
ment will  not  be  stable. 

*'  What  a  misfortune  that  the  Emperor,  thy  father,  should  have  con- 
quered Germany  at  such  a  price,  and  spent,  on  that  conquest,  the  money 
we  procured  for  him  in  these  very  Indies!  In  the  year  1559  the 
Marquis  de  CafLete  sent  to  the  Amazon,  Pedro  de  Ursua,  a  Navarrese^  or 
rather  a  Frenchman :  we  sailed  on  the  largest  rivers  of  Peru  till  we  came 
to  a  gulf  of  fresh  water.    We  had  already  gone  three  hundred  leagues 
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blush  before  the  Spaniards  at  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  a 
traitor."  The  soul  of  the  tyrant  (such  is  the  belief  of  the 
natives)  wanders  in  the  savannahs,  like  a  flame  that  flies  the 
approach  of  men.* 

The  second  historical  event  connected  with  the  name  of 
Valencia  is  the  great  incursion  made  by  the  Caribs  of  the 
Orinoco  in  1578  and  1580.  That  cannibal  horde  went  up 
the  banks  of  the  Guarico,  crossing  the  plains  or  llanos. 
They  were  happUy  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  Garcia  Gon- 
zales, one  of  the  captains  whose  names  are  still  most  revered 
in  those  provinces.  It  is  gratifying  to  recollect,  that  the 
descendants  of  those  very  Caribs  now  live  in  the  missions 
as  peaceable  husbandmen,  and  that  no  savage  nation  of 
Gxuana  dares  to  cross  the  plains  which  separate  the  region 
of  the  forests  from  that  of  cultivated  land.  The  Cordifiera 
of  the  coast  is  intersected  by  several  ravines,  very  uniformly 
directed  from  south-east  to  north-west.  This  phenomenon 
is  general  from  the  Quebrada  of  Tocume,  between  Petares 
and  Caracas,  as  far  as  Porto  Cabello.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  impulsion  had  everywhere  come  from  the  south-east; 
and  this  &ct  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  strata  of  gneiss  and 

wben  Tve  Icilled  that  bad  and  ambitious  captain.  We  chose  a  caballero 
of  Seville,  Fernando  de  Guzman^  for  king :  and  we  swore  fealty  to  him, 
as  is  done  to  thyself.  I  was  named  qaarter-master-general :  and  because 
I  did  not  consent  to  all  he  willed,  he  wanted  to  kill  me.  But  I  killed  this 
new  king,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  his  lieutenant-general,  his  chaplain, 
a  woman,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Rhodes,  two  ensigns,  and  five  or  six 
domestics  of  the  pretended  king.  I  then  resolved  to  punish  thy  ministers 
and  thy  auditors  (counsellors  of  the  audiencia).  I  named  captains  and 
sergeants:  these  again  wanted  to  kill  me,  but  I  had  them  all  hanged. 
In  the  midst  of  these  adventures  we  navigated  for  eleven  months,  till  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  sailed  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
leagues.  God  knows  how  we  got  through  that  great  mass  of  water.  I 
advise  thee,  O  great  King,  never  to  send  Spanish  fleets  into  that  accursed 
river.         God  preserve  thee  in  his  holy  keeping." 

This  letter  was  given  by  Aguirre  to  the  vicar  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
gareta,  Pedro  de  Contreras,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  King  Philip  II. 
Fray  Pedro  Simon,  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans  in  NeW  Grenada,  saw 
several  manuscript  copies  of  it  both  in  America  and  in  Spain.  It  was 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1723,  in  the  History  of  the  Province  of 
Venezuela,  by  Oviedo,  vol.  i,  p.  206.  Complaints  no  less  violent,  oa 
the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  the  16th  century,  were  addressed  directly  to 
the  pope  by  the  Milanese  traveller,  Girolamo  Benzoni* 
*  See  vol.  i,  p.  164. 
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miea-fllate  in  the  CcNPdillera  of  the  ooart  ace  gooarallj  & 
•dkeeted  from  the  Boai^-weflt  to  the  northreafit.  Mort  of 
these  rayines  penetrate  into  the  mountains  at  their  aottthem 
declivity,  without  crossing  them  entirely.  But  there  is  «il 
opening  (abra)  on  the  meridiaxi  of  Nueva  Yaleneiay  which 
leads  towards  the  coast,  and  bj  which  a  cooling  sefu>breese 
penetrates  ererj  evening  into  the  vaUeys  of  Aiagua.  This 
breeze  rises  regularly  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset. 

By  this  abfxt,  the  farm  of  Barbula,  and  an  eastern  branch 
of  the  raTine,  a  new  road  is  being  constructed  from  Va- 
lencia to  Forto  Oabeillo.  It  will  be  so  short,  that  it  will 
require  only  four  hours  to  reach  the  port ;  and  the  trarellar 
win  be  able  to  eo  and  return  in  the  same  day  from  the  coast 
to  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  In  order  to  esanone  this  road,  we 
set  out  on  &e  26t^  of  February  in  the  evening  for  the  iaxmx. 
of  Barbula. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  visited  the  hot  springs  of 
La  Trinohera,  three  leagues  from  Valencia.  The  ravine  is 
very  large,  and  the  descent  almost  continual  from  the  Imnks 
of  the  lake  to  the  searcoast.  La  Trinchera  takes  its  name 
from  some  fortifications  of  earth,  thrown  iip  in  1677  by  the . 
!£^rench  buccaneers^  who  sacked  the  town  of  Valencia.  The 
hot  springs  (and  this  is  a  remarkable  geological  £act,)  do  not 
issue  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  nke  those  of  Ma- 
riara,  Onoto,  and  the  Brigantine;  but  they  issue  feom  the 
chain  itself,  almost  at  its  northern  declivity.  They  are  mudi 
more  abundant  than  any  we  had  till  then  seen,  forming;  a 
rivulet  which,  in  times  of  the  greatest  drought,  is  two  leet 
deep  and  eighteen  wide.  The  temperature  of  the  water, 
measured  with  great  care,  was  90*3°  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer. Next  to  the  springs  of  TJ^iii^o,  in  Japan,  which 
are  asserted  to  be  pure  water  at  100*  of  temperature,  the 
waters  of  the  Trinchera  of  Porto  Cabello  appear  to  be  the 
hottest  in  the  world.  We  breakfasted  near  the  spring ; 
'O^gs  plunged  into  the  water  were  boiled  in  less  than  four 
minutes.  These  waters,  strongly  Oharged  with  sulphurated 
^hydrogen,  gush  out  from  the  babk  of  a  hill  rising  one  hun- 
,dred  and  ncty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  tend- 
ing fr<mi  aouth*south?ea«t  to  north-ni^h-weat.  The  ro<^ 
from  which  the  springs  gush,  is  a  real  coarse-grained  granite^ 
resembling  that, of  the  Kincon  del  Diablo,  in  the  mountains 
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of  Manara.  Wherever  the  waters  ovivpcwate  ia  the  air,  iik^ 
form  se<)iment8  and  inenmtations  of  c^rhonate  of  lime;  poa^ 
ably  ti>e^  travevse  straita  of  pidmitiye  limestoxiej  .ao  conunon 
in  the  mica-akte  and  gaeiaa  of  the  coaata  of  Car^ifCas.  We 
were.aurpiiaed  at  the  luxumnt  yegetaition  that  s^rounds 
the  baain;  jxdmoeaa  with  slender  pinnate  leayea,  qlusias,  and 
fig-trees,  have  pushed  their  roots  i»to  the  bottom  of  a  pQol^ 
the  tempenrimre  of  which  is  S^° ;  and  the  branohes  of  flieae 
^areea  extended  .over  the  aui&ce  of  the  water,  at  two  or  tluree 
iDches  difltaoee.  The  foUage  of  the  numosaa,  though  coji^i- 
fltantl^  ^n/veloped  in  the  hot  vaipours,  displayed  the  most 
beautifal  verdure.  An  anun,  with  a  woody  stem,  «nd  with 
large  sagittate  leaves,  roae  in  the  y&pj  middle  of  a  pool  the 
temperature  of  which  was  70"^.  Plants  of  the  same  species 
vegetate  in  other  pewits  of  those  mountains  at  the  bnnk  of 
torents,  <the  temperature  of  whicb  is  not  IS"",  What  is  still 
woKsre  singular^  f<»*ty  feet  distant  &Qm  the  point  wh^ce  the 
spnnp  gush  out  at  a  temperature  <yf  SO"",  othfir  spn^ags  ^ire 
found  penfedtly  cdd.  They  all  follow  for  some  time  a  parallel 
direction;  ana  the  natives  showed  us  that,  by  diggiiig  a  hob 
between  the  two  rivulets,  they  could  procoxe  a  ta^tb  of  anjr 
|;iven  temperatuve  they  pleased*  It  seeniis  remarkable,  :i^at 
in  the  hotteiri}  as  weU  as  the  coldeat  climates,  peopile  display 
the  same  paredilection  for  heat.  On  the  introduction  of 
Ohnstiaiiiity  into  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  would  be  bajptised 
only  in  the  hot  springs  of  Hecla:  and  in  the  torrid  zo^e^ 
in  the  nkins,  as  well  as  <hi  the  CordiU^as,  the  natives  flock 
from  all  parts  to  the  thermal  waters.  The  sick,  who  come- 
to  La  Tnnchera  to  use  vapour-baiths,  form  a  sori^  of  fiwie- 
work  over  the  spiring  with  hrai;M?hes  of  trees  and  very  slender 
reeds.  They  s^t<m  themselves  naked  on  this  fraoiie,  whi<^ 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  little  strength,  and  to  b^  danger- 
ous of  access.  The  £io  de  Agvaa  Calientes  jniAs.  towards  the 
north^-east,  and  becomes,  near  th^^oast,  a  considerable  riv^ir, 
swamung  with  great  crocodiles,  mi  oontrj,bwtingy  by  its 
inundations,  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  shore. 

We  descended  towards  Porto  CabeUoj  ha^vo^  consta^iitly 
the  river  of  hot  water  on  our  right-  T1m»  road  ]#  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  waters  roll  down  on  the  shelves  of 
rock.  We  might  have  fancied  we  were  gariug  on  the  cas- 
cades of  the  liteuss,  that  floWjS  dow^  Mount  St.  Q^othard; 
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but  what  a  contrast  in  the  rigour  and  richness  of  the  vec^ 
tation !  The  white  trunks  of  the  cecropia  rise  majesticdly 
amid  bignonias  and  melastomas.  Thej  do  not  disappear  tiu 
we  are  within  a  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  toe  ocean. 
A  small  thorny  patm-tree  extends  also  to  this  limit ;  the 
slender  pinnate  leaves  of  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
curled  toward  the  edges.  This  tree  is  very  common  in 
these  mountains ;  but  not  having  seen  either  its  fruit  or  its 
flowers,  we  are  ignorant  whether  it  be  the  piritu  palm-tree 
of  the  Caribbees,  or  the  Cocos  aculeata  of  Jac^uin. 

The  rock  on  this  road  presents  a  geological  phenome* 
non,  the  more  remarkable  as  the  existence  of  real  stratified 
granite  has  long  been  disputed.  Between  La  Trinchera  and 
the  Hato  de  Cambuiy  a  coarse-grained  granite  appears, 
which,  from  the  disposition  of  the  spangles  of  mica,  collected 
in  small  groups,  scarcely  admits  of  coiifounding  with  gneiss, 
or  with  rocks  of  a  schistose  texture.  This  granite,  £vided 
into  ledges  of  two  or  three  feet  thick,  is  directed  62®  north- 
east, and  slopes  to  the  north-west  regularly  at  an  angle  of 
from  30°  or  40°.  The  feldspar,  crystallized  in  prisms  with 
four  unequal  sides,  about  an  inch  long,  passes  through  every 
variety  of  tint  from  a  flesh-red  to  yellowish  white.  The 
mica,  united  in  hexagonal  plates,  is  black,  and  sometimes 
green.  The  quartz  predominates  in  the  mass ;  and  is  ge* 
nerally  of  a  milky  white.  I  observed  neither  hornblende^ 
black  schorl,  nor  rutile  titanite,  in  this  granite.  In 
some  ledges  we  recognised  round  masses,  of  a  blackish 
gray,  very  quartzose,  and  almost  destitute  of  mica.  They 
are  from  one  te  two  inches  diameter;  and  are  found  in 
every  zone,  in  all  granite  mountaias.  These  are  not  im- 
bedded fragments,  as  at  Greiffenstein  in  Saxony,  but  aggre- 
gations of  particles  which  seem  te  have  been  subjected  to> 
pattial  attnictions.  I  could  not  follow  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  ^eiss  and  granitic  formations.  According  to 
angles  taken  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  the  gneiss  appears  to 
descend  below  the  granite,  which  must  consequently  be  of 
a  more  recent  formation.  The  appearance  of  a  stratified 
granite  excited  my  attention  the  more,  because,  having  had 
the  direction  of  the  mines  of  Fichtelberg  in  Franconia  for 
several  years,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  granites  divided  into 
ledges  of  three  or  four  feet  thick,  but  little  inclined,  and 
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forming  masses  like  towers,  or  old  ruins,  at  the  summit  of 
the  highest  mountains.* 

The  heat  became  stifling  as  we  approached  the  coast.  A 
reddish  vapour  veiled  the  horizon.  It  was  near  sunset,  and 
the  breeze  was  not  yet  stirring.  We  rested  in  the  lonelj 
£unns  known  under  the  names  of  the  Hato  de  Camburj  and 
*  the  House  of  the  Canarian'  (Casa  del  Isleno).  The  river  of 
hot  water,  along  the  banks  of  which  we  passed,  became  deeper. 
A  crocodile,  more  than  nine  feet  long,  lay  dead  on  the 
strand.  We  wished  to  examine  its  teeth,  and  the  inside  of 
its  mouth ;  but  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several 
weeks,  it  exhaled  a  smell  so  fetid  that  we  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  our  design  and  remount  our  horses.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  road  turned  eastward,  and 
crossed  a  barren  shore  a  league  and  a  half  broad,  resembling 
that  of  Cumana.  We  there  found  some  scattered  cactuses, 
a  sesuvium,  a  few  plants  of  Coccoloba  uvifera,  and  along  the 
coast  some  avicennias  and  mangroves.  We  forded  the  Guaj- 
guaza  and  the  Bio  Estevan,  which,  by  their  frequent  over- 
lowing,  form  great  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Small  rocks  of 
mean&tes,  madrepores,  and  other  corals,  either  ramified  or 
with  a  rounded  surface,  rise  in  this  vast  plain ;  and  seem  to 
attest  the  recent  retreat  of  the  sea.  ^ut  these  masses, 
which  are  the  habitations  of  polypi,  are  only  fragments  im- 
bedded in  a  breccia  with  a  calcareous  cement.  I  say  a 
breccia,  because  we  must  not  confound  the  firesh  and  white 
corallites  of  this  very  recent  littoral  formation,  with  the 
corallites  blended  in  the  mass  of  transition-rocks,  grau- 
wacke,  and  black  limestone.  We  were  astonished  to  And 
in  this  uninhabited  spot  a  large  Farkinsonia  aculeata  loaded 
with  flowers.  Our  botanical  works  indicate  this  tree  as 
peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  but  during  five  years  we  saw  it 
only  twice  in  a  wild  state,  once  in  the  plains  of  the  Rio>^ 
G-uayguaza,  and  once  in  the  llanos  of  Cumana,  thirty  leagues 

*  At  Ochsenkopf,  at  Rudolphstein,  at  Epprechtstdn,  at  Laxburg,  and 
at  Schneeberg.  The  dip  of  the  strata  of  these  granites  of  Fichtelberg  is 
generally  only  from  6*  to  10*,  rarely  (at  Scbeeberg)  18°.  According  to 
tiie  dips  I  observed  in  the  neighbouring  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica- slate,  I 
should  think  that  the  granite  of  Fichtelberg  is  very  ancient,  and  serves  as 
a  basis  for  other  formations ;  but  the  strata  of  grttnstein,  and  the  disse- 
minated tin-ore  which  it  contains,  may  lead  ns  to  doubt  its  great  aa- 
tiquity,  from  the  analogy  of  the  granites  of  Saxony  containing  tin. 
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Aom  tba  ooMt,  iiear  la  Yilla  del  Fao,  but  thaw  wa«  leaacm 
to  believe  that  this  latter  place  had  onoe  been  ft  eomteoy  or 
eultiTjitod  encloiure.  Ihrerjwhere  else  on  the  oontment  of 
iUaenca  we  saw  the  FarkiaisoDia,  like  tiie  Plum^paay  onlj  in 
tiie  gardens  of  the  IiidiaQS. 

At  Poxto  Cabello,  as  at  La  Ghiayra,  it  is  disoated  whether 
Hm  ^ort  lies  east  or  west  of  the  town,  with  imoh  the  eom- 
mpueatioiis  are  the  most  frequent.  The  inhabitants  belkye 
tibat  Foito  Oabello  is  north-north-west  of  Nueya  Valencia ; 
«Qd  mj  observations  g^ve  a  longitude  of  thiee  or  four 
minutes  more  towards  the  west. 

We  were  reoeived  with  the  utmost  kindness  in  ih^  house 
^0f  ft  Erench  phjsician,  M.  Juliac,  who  had  studied  medidne 
at  Montpelier.  His  small  house  contained  a  coQeetion  of 
i^yngs  the  most  various,  but  which  were  all  oaloulated  to 
interest  travellers.  We  found  works  of  literature  and 
natural  history ;  notes  on  meteorology ;  skins  of  the  jaguar 
And  of  large  a^^uatic  serpents ;  live  anmials,  monkeys,  anna- 
d^oes,  and  birds.  Our  host  was  principal  surgeon  to  the 
royal  hospital  of  Forto  Oabello,  and  was  eelebrated  in  the 
•country  lor  has  skilful  treatmeut  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Puring  a  period  of  sev^i  years  he  had  seen  six  or  eiffht 
thousand  persons  enter  the  hospitals,  attacked  by  this 
cruel  malady.  He  had  observed  the  ravages  that  the  epi- 
devtiic  caused  in  Admiral  Ariztizabal's  fleet,  in  1793.  I^at 
fleet  lost  nearly  a  third  of  its  men;  for  the  sailors  were 
almost  all  unseasoned  Europeans,  and  held  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  ike  shore.  M.  JuUac  had  heretofore  treated 
the  sick  as  was  o(»Bamonly  practised  in  Terra  Firma,  and  in 
the  island,  by  bleeding,  aperient  medicines,  and  acid  drinks. 
In  this  treatment  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  vital 
powers  by  the  action  of  stimulants,  so  that,  in  attempting  to 
atlay  the  fever,  the  languw  and  debility  were  augmented. 
In  the  hospitals,  where  the  sick  were  crowded,  the  mortality 
was  often  thirty-three  ner  cent,  among  the  white  Creoles ; 
and  sixty-five  in  a  hunored  among  the  Europeaas  recently 
disembanLed.  Since  a  stimulant  ti^tment,  the  use  of  opium, 
of  benzoin,  and  of  alcoholic  draughts,  has  been  substituteid 
for  the  old  debilitating  method,  the  mortality  has  con- 
j|id«p».hl^  diminished.  It  was  believed  to  be  reduced  to 
twenty  bi  a  hundred  among  Europeans,  and  t^i  amoiig 
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GreoleB  ;*  er^a  when  black  vomiting,  and  lueiiiOfiluige  from 
the  nose,  ears,  and  gums,  iodicftted  a  high  degree  of  exao«^• 
bation  in  the  maladj.  I  relate  futhfully  what  was  then 
given  as  the  general  result  of  observation :  but  I  think,  in 
these  numeri(^  uomparisons,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that» 
notwithstanding  appearanoes,  the  epidemics  of  severail  auc- 
'Oesaive  years  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  decide  on  the  use  of  fortifying  or  debilitating  remedies, 
(if  indeed  this  di£G»enoe  exist  in  an  absoluto  sense,)  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  varions  periods  of  the  maJjidj'. 
The  clii^ate  of  Porto  OabeUo  is  less  ardent  than  that  of 
La  Guayra.  The  breeze  there  is  stronger,  more  frequent, 
and  more  zegulair.  The  houses  do  not  lean  against  rocks 
that  absorb  the  ra^  of  the  snn  during  the  day,  and  emit 
cklorie  at  night,  and  1^  air  imn  circulate  more  freeiy  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountains  of  Ilaria.  The  causes  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  atmospere  must  be  sou^t  in  the  shores 
that  extend  to  the  east,  as  £ur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  towards 
the  Punta  de  Tucasos,  near  the  fine  wxrt  of  Ohichiribjiche. 
There  are  situated  the  saltrwoirks;  and  tiiere,  at  the  begin- 
idng  of  the  rainy  season,  tertian  £i^ai»  prevail,  and  easily 
degenerate  into  asthenic  &vers.  It  is  affii^ed  that  the 
mestizoes  who  are  employed  in  the  salt*works  are  more 
tawny,  and  have  a  yellower  akin,  when  they  have  suffered 
•several  Miocessive  years  from  those  fevers,  which  are  called 
^  the  malady  of  the  coast/  The  poor  fishcrm^  who  dwell 
on  this  shove,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  inundations 
of  the  sea,  and  the  retveat  of  tine  wdt-water,  which  rendetr 
atiB  lands  covered  witibt  mangroves  so  unhealthy  ;t  they 

*  I  bave  treated  ia  another  work  of  the  praportlops  of  mortality  in  the 
yellow  fever.  (Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii,  p.  777,  785,  and  867.)  At 
Cadiz  the  average  mortality  was,  in  1800,  twenty  per  cent ;  at  Seville,  in 
1801,  it  amounted  to  sixty  per  cent.  At  Vera  Cniz  tbe  mortality  docs 
ziot  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  .per  cent,  when  the  lick  can  be  ^ropedj 
attended.  In  the  qtvil  hospiteU  of  Paris  the  nqmber  of  deaths,  one  year 
with  another,  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  a  great  number  of  patients  enter  the  hospitals  almost  dying,  or  at  fL 
very  advanced  time  of  life. 

t  In  the  West  India  Islands  aU  the  dreadful  maladies  which  prevail 
during  the  wintry  season,  have  been  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  the 
south  winds.  These  winds  convey  the  emanations  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  and  of  the  small  rivers  of  Terra  Firma  toward  the  high  latitudei^* 
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believe  that  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  is  owing  to  the  fresh 
water,  that  is,  to  the  overflowings  of  the  Guayguaza  and  Este- 
van,  the  swell  of  which  is  so  great  and  sudden  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November.  The  banks  of  the  Eio  Estevan 
have  been  less  insalubrious  since  little  plantations  of  maize 
ar\d  plantains  have  been  establisihed ;  and,  by  raising  and 
hardening  the  ground,  the  river  has  been  confined  within 
narrower  limits.  A  plan  is  formed  of  giving  another  issue 
to  the  Eio  San  Estevan,  and  thus  to  render  the  environs  of 
Porto  Cabello  more  wholesome.  A  canal  is  to  lead  the 
waters  toward  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  opposite  the 
island  of  Guayguaza. 

The  salt-works  of  Porto  Cabello  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  near  Gumana.  The  earth,  how- 
ever, which  they  lixivate  by  collecting  the  rain-water  into 
small  basins,  contains  less  salt.  It  is  questioned  here,  as 
at  Cumana,  whether  the  ground  be  impregnated  with  saline 
particles  because  it  has  been  for  ages  covered  at  intervals 
with  sea-water  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
whether  the  soil  be  muriatiferous,  as  in  a  mine  very  poor 
in  native  salt.  I  had  not  leisure  to  examine  this  plain  with 
the  saiiie  attention  as  the  peninsula  of  Araya.  Besides, 
does  not  this  problem  reduce  itself  to  the  simple  question, 
whether  the  salt  be  owing  to  new  or  very  ancient  inunda- 
tions ?  The  labouring  at  the  salt-works  of  Porto  Cabello 
being  extremely  unhealthy,  the  poorest  men  alone  engage 
in  it.  They  collect  the  salt  in  little  stores,  and  afterwards 
sell  it  to  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town. 

During  our  abode  at  Porto  Cabello,  the  current  on  the 
coast,  generally  directed  towards  the  west,*  ran  from  west 
to  east.  ,  This  upward  current  (corriente  por  arriba),  is 
viery  frequent  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  from 
September  to  November.  It  is  believed  to  be  owing  to 
some  north-west  winds  that  have  blown  between  Jamaica 
and  Cape  St.  Antony  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

*  The  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships,  burnt  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  at 
the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  English  in  1797,  were  carried  by  the 
general  or  rotary  current  to  Punta  Brava,  near  Porto  Cabello.  This 
general  current  toward  the  east,  from  the  coasts  of  Paria  to  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  was  the 
subject  of  a  violent  dispute  between  Don  Diego  Columbus,  Oyiedo,  and 
the  pilot  Andres,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  miHtaiy  defence  of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Firma  rests 
on  six  points:  the  castle  of  San  Antonio  at  Chunana; 
the  Moiro  of  Nueva  Barcelona;  the  fortifications  of  La 
GFiiayra,  (mounting  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  guns) ; 
Porto  Cabello>;  fort  San  Carlos,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
of  Maracaybo) ;  and  Carthagena.  Porto  Cabello  is,  nert  to 
Carthagena,  the  most  ;:^portant  fortified  place.  The  town 
of  Porto  Cabello  is  quite  modem,  and  the  port  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Art  has  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  adva-atages  which  the  nature  of  the 
spot  presents.  A  neck  of  land  stretches  first  towards  the 
north,  and  then  towards  the  west.  Its  western  extremity 
is  opposite  to  a  range  of  islands  connected  by  bridges,  and 
80  close  together  that  they  might  be  taken  for  another  neck 
of  land.  These  islands  are  all  composed  of  a  calcareous 
breccia  of  extremely  recent  formation,  and  analagous  to 
that  on  the  coast  of  Cumana,  and  near  the  castle  of  Araya. 
It  is  a  conglomerate,  containing  fragments  of  ma^drepores 
and  other  corals'  cemented  by  a  limestone  basis  and  grains 
of  sand.  We  had  already  seen  this  conglomerate  near  the 
'Rio  Guayguaza.  By  a  singular  disposition  of  the  ground 
the  port  resembles  a  basin  or  a  little  inland  lake,  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  which  is  filled  with  little  islands  covered 
with  mangroves.  The  opening  of  the  port  towards  the  west 
contributes  much  tO'  the  smoothness  of  the  water.*  One 
vessel  only  can  enter  at  a  time  ;  but  the  largest  ships  of  the 
line  can  anchor  very  near  land  to  take  in  water.  There  is 
IK)  other  danger  in  entering  the  harbour  than  the  reefs  of 
Punta  Brava,  opposite  which  a  battery  of  eight  guns  has 
been  erected.  Towards  the  west  and  south-west  we  see  the 
fort,  which  is  a  regular  pentagon  with  five  bastions,  the 
battery  of  the  reef,  and  the  fortifications  that  surround  the 
ancient  town,  founded  on  an  island  of  a  trapezoidal  form. 
A  bridge  and  the  fortified  gate  of  the  Staccado  join  the  old 
to  the  new  town ;  the  latter  is  abeady  larger  than  the 

*  It  is  disputed  at  Porto  Cabello  whether  the  port  takes  its  name 
from  the  tranquillity  of  its  waters,  "which  would  not  move  a  hair 
(cabello),"  or  (which  is  more  probable)  derived  from  Antonio  Cabello, 
one  of  the  fishermen  with  whom  the  smugglers  of  Cura^oa  had  formed  a 
connexion  at  the  period  when  the  first  hamlet  was  constructed  on  this 
half-desert  coast 
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4S  poPTTLATiear  or  bobto  ti^ELLo. 

fytxAtT^  i^a&agh  ^iteidered  onW  Ite  its  Bubui^.  Thb  i)oito)n 
<^  the  basin  or  lake  whidh  forms  the  harbour  of  Porto 
Oabello,  turns  beUiid  this  suburb  to  the  south-west.  It  is 
a  man^j  ground  filled  with  noisome  and  stagnant  water. 
The  town,  whioh  has  at  present  nearly  nine  thousand  inha« 
bitantSv  owes  its  origin  to  an  illicit  commeroe,  attraoted  to 
these  shores  by  the  proximity  of  the  town  of  Bnrburata, 
trhich  was  founded  in  1549.  It  is  only  since  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  the  Biscayaos,  and  of  the  compiudiy  of  Gkdpuecoa, 
that  Porfco  Cabello,  which  was  but  a  hsusdet,  has  been 
oonrorted  into  a  well-fortified  town.  The  vessels  of  La 
Guayra,  which  is  less  a  port  than  a  bad  open  roadstead, 
come  to  Forto  Cabello  to  be  caulked  and  r^au«d. 

The  real  defence  of  the  harbour  consists  in  the  low  bat- 
teries on  the  neck  of  land  at  Punta  Bra¥%  and  on  the  reef; 
but  from  ignorance  of  this  prin<»ple,  a  new  fort,  the  Mira- 
dor  of  Solano*  has  been  constructed  at  a  great  enense,  on 
the  mountains  commanding  the  suburb  towards  the  south. 
More  than  ten  thousand  mules  ari)  annually  exported  from 
Porto  Cabello.  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  these  animals 
embarked;  they  are  thrown  down  with  ropes,  and  then 
hoisted  on  board  ike  vessels  by  means  of  a  machine  resem-* 
bling  a  crane.  Banged  in  two  files,  the  mules  with  difficulty 
keep  their  footing  during  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship ; 
and  in  order  to  fri^ten  and  render  them  more  docile,  a 
drum  is  beaten  durmg  a  great  part  of  th^  day  and  night. 
We  may  guess  what  quiet  a  passenger  enjoys,  who  has  the 
courage  to  embark  for  Jamaica  in  a  schoonw  laden  with 
mules. 

We  left  Porto  Cabello  en  the  first  of  March,  at  sunrise. 
We  saw  with  surprise  the  greet  number  of  boats  that  were 
laden  with  fruit  to  be  sold  at  the  market.  It  reminded  me 
of  a  fine  morning  at  Yenice.  The  town  presents  in  general^ 
on  the  side  towards  the  seai  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  aspect. 
Mountains  covered  wil^  vegetation,  and  crowned  with 
peaks  called  Las  Tetas  de  Bana,  which,  from  their  outline 
Would  be  taken  for  rocks  of  a  trap-formation,  form  the 
background  of  the  landscape.  Near  the  coast  all  is  bare, 
white,  and  strongly  illumined,  while  the  screen  of  mountoins 

*  Thfe  Wxadot  is  sitoate  flMtward  of  the  VigU  Alte^  and  $on!Qk'>tut  of 
the  battery  of  the  salt-worka  and  the  powder-milL 
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is  dotlved  with  In^eB  of  thick  foHage  fhttt  project  thdr  vas^ 
shadows  upon  the  bipown  aad  rocky  grouna*  On  going  Gfot 
of  l^e  town  we  visited  an  ac^educt  that  had  been  jutft 
finished*  It  is  fiye  thousand  t<vt<i8  kmg,  and  coiwegrs  the. 
waters  of  the  Bio  Esteraai  b^  a  trench  to  the  town.  This 
work  has  cost  more  than  thirtj  thotisand  pkstnm  y  but  xte 
waters  gush  ont  in  every  street. 

We  retanied  from  Porto  Cabello  to  the  vallejB  of  Ai!!aga%. 
aiod  stopped  at  the  Farm  of  Barbnla,  near  whidi,  a  new 
road  to  ValeiKia  is  in  the  course  of  ccmslarteetion.  Wto  hoMi 
heard,  several  weeks  before,  of  a  tree,  the  sap  of  whidli  k 
a  noiirishing  milk.  It  is  called  '  tiie  cow-tree' ;  and  we  were 
assured  that  the  negroes  of  the,  farm,  who  dirink  plentifully 
of  this  Vegetttble  nnlk,  consider  it  a  wholesome  aHmont. 
All  the  mOkj  juifoes  of  pknts  being  acrid,  bitter,  and  HiOfer 
or  less  poisonous,  this  account  appeared  to  us  very  extramr- 
dinary;  but  We  found  by  experience  durizig  our  stay  at 
Barbul%  that  the  virtties  of  tttis  tree  had  not  been  exagh 
gerated.  Th^  fine  tree  rises  like  the  biSxid*leaved'  staff- 
apple.*  Its  obk)ng  and  pomted  leases,  rough  and  alteruate, 
aa^  marked  by  la^ral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  bwer  sui&oey 
and  paralM.  Some  of  them  are  ten  incheB  long.  We 
did  not  see  the  flower :  the  fruit  is  somewhaife  fleshy,'  and 
contains  one  aand  sometimes  two  nuts.  When  indsiosB  are 
made  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  it  yields  abundance  of  a 
glutinous  miBt,  tolerably  thick,  devoid  of  all  acridity,  and 
of  an  agreeable  mid  bauny  smeli.  It  was  o&redT  to  us  in 
the  sheU  of  a  calabash,  we  drank  considerable  qumitilieB 
(^  it  in  the  evening  belbre  we  went  to  bed,  and  very  eaarly 
in  the  morning,  without  feeling  the  least  hrjurious  efleet. 
The  viscosity  of  this  milk  alone  rexiders  it  a  little  disagree- 
able.  The  negroes  and  the  free  people  who  work  in  the 
plantations  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their  bread  of  maiase  or 
cassava.  Tke  oversea  of  the  farm  told  ua  that  the  iKeeroes 
grow  sensibly  £srtter  during  the  season  when  the  fmo  de 
vaca  famishes  them  with  most  milk.  Thk  juice,  exposed  to 
the  air,  presents  at  its  siuface  (perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen)  membranes  of  a 
strongly  animalized  substance,  yellowish,  slaingy,  and  resem- 
bling cheese.  These  membranes,  separated  from  tiiie  rest  of 
**  Chrysophyllimi  calnito. 
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48  MILK  OF  THE  COW^TBEl. 

idle  more  aqueous  liquid,  are  elastic,  almost  like  cabutcboiic ; 
but  they  undergo,  in  time,  the  same  phenomena  of  putre- 
faction as  gelatine.  T?he  people  call  the  coagulum  that 
separates  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  cheese.  This  coagulum 
grows  sour  m  the  space  of  five  or  six  days,  as  I  observed  in 
the  small  portions  which  I  carried  to  Nueva  Valencia.  The 
milk  contained  in  a  stopped  phial,  had  deposited  a  little 
coagulum;  and,  far  from  becoming  fetid,  it  exhaled  con- 
stantly a  balsamic,  odour.  The  iresh  juice  mixed  with  cold- 
water  was  scarcely  coagulated  at  all ;  but  on  the  contact  of 
nitric  acid  the  separation  of  the  viscous  membranes  took 

?lace.  "We  sent  two  bottles  of  this  milk  to  M.  Fourcroy  at 
*aris :  in  one  it  was  in  its  natural  state,  and  in  the  other, 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
French  consul  residing  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  under- 
]fcook  to  convey  them  to  him. 

The  extraordinary  tree  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  par- 
ticularly from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  Some 
stocks  of  it  exist  near  the  village  of  San  Mateo ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bredemeyer,  whose  travels  have  so  much 
enriched  the  fine  conservatories  of  Schonbrunn  and  Vienna, 
in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  days  journey  east  of  Caracas. 
This  naturalist  found,  like  us,  that  the  vegetable 'milk  of  the 
^alo  de  vaca  had  an  agreeable  taste  and  an  aromatic  smell. 
At  Caucagua,  the  natives  call  the  tree  that  fiimishes  this 
nourishing  juice,  'the  milk-tree'  (arbol  del  leche).  They 
profess  to  recognize,  from  the  thickness  and  colour  of  the 
foliage,  the  trunks  that  yield  the  most  juice ;  as  the  herds- 
man distinguishes,  from  external  signs,  a  good  milch-cow. 
No  botanist  has  hitherto  known  the  existence  of  this  plant. 
It  seems,  according  to  M.  Kunth,  to  belong  to  the  sapota 
family.  Long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  I  found  in  the 
Description  of  the  East  Indies  by  Laet,  a  Dutch  traveller, 
a  passage  that  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the  cow-tree. 
"There  exist  trees,"  says  Laet,*  "in  the  province  of  Cu- 

•  "  Inter  arbores  quae  sponte  hie  passim  nascuntur,  memorantar  a 
scriptoribus  Hispanis  qusedam  quae  lacteum  querodam  liqaorem  fundant> 
qui  darns  admodum  evadit  instar  gummi,  et  suavem  odorem  de  se  fundit; 
alise  qute  liqaorem  quemdam  edunt,  instar  lactis  coaguiati,  qui  in  cibis  ab 
ipsis  usurpatur  sine  noxa."     (Among  the  trees  growing  here,  it  is  re* 
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mana,  the  sap  of  which  much  resembles  curdled  milk,  and 
affords  a  saluDrious  nourishment." 

Amidst  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  confess  there 
are  few  that  have  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  me 
as  the  aspect  of  the  cow-tree.  Whatever  relates  to  milk 
or  to  com,  inspires  an  interest  which  is  not  merely  that 
of  the  physical  knowledge  of  things,  but  is  connected  with 
another  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  the  human  race  coidd  exist  without  farina- 
ceous substances,  and  without  that  nourishing  juice  which 
the  breast  of  the  mother  contains,  and  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  long  feebleness  of  the  infant.  The  amy- 
laceous matter  of  com,  the  object  of  rehgious  veneration 
among  so  many  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  is  diffused  in 
the  seeds,  and  deposited  in  the  roots  of  vegetables ;  milk, 
which  serves  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us  exclusively  the 
produce  of  animal  organization.  Such  are  the  impressions 
we  have  received  in  our  earliest  infancy:  such  is  also 
the  source  of  that  astonishment  created  by  the  aspect  of 
the  tree  just  described.  It  is  not  here  the  solemn  shades 
of  forests,  the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  snow,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few 
drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds  aU  the  power- 
ftiliiess  and  the  fecundity  of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank 
of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves.  Itg 
large  woody  roots  xan  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone. 
Por  several  months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens 
its  foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  but  when 
the  trunk  is  pierced  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourish* 
ing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  this  vegetable 
fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  negroes  and  natives  are 
then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large 
.bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens 
at  its  surface.  Some  empty  their  bowls  under  the  tree 
itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children. 

marked  by  Spanish  writers  that  there  are  some  which  pour  out  a  milky 
juice  which  soon  grows  solid,  like  gum,  affording  a  pleasant  odour ;  and 
also  others  that  give  out  a  liquid  which  coagulates  like  cheese,  and  which 
they  eat  at  meals  without  any  ill  effects).  Descriptio  Indiarum  Occiden* 
>  talium,  lib.  18. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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so  JLLDOOTAXt  nonBTISS  OF  HUBEB. 

In  ezamixHSg  the  physical  properties  of  animal  and  v«g»> 
table  products,  science  displays  them  as  closely  linked 
together;  but  it  strips  them  of  what  is  marvellous,  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  <»  a  ^art  of  their  chonns.  Nothing 
appears  isolated ;  the  ciiemical  principles  that  were  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  animals  are  feund  in  plants;  acommcm 
ehain  hnks  together  all  organic  nature. 

Long  before  chemista  had  recognized  smaU  portions  of 
wax  in  the  poHen  of  fbwers,  the  yamish  of  leaves,  and  the 
whitish  dust  of  o«Gr  plums  and  gra{>e8,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Andes  of  Quindiu  made  tapers  with  the  thick  layer  of  wax 
that  covers  the  tnink  of  a  pahn-l^ee.*  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  we  discovered,  in  Europe,  easeum,  the  basis  of 
.  cheese,  in  the  emulsion  of  ahnonds ;  yet  for  Sjges  past,  in 
.  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of  Yenezuek,  the  mi&  ol  a  ttee, 
and  the  cheese  separated  from  that  vegetable  milk,  have 
been  considered  as  a  salutary  aliment.  How  aro  we  to 
account  for  this  singular  course  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  ?  How  have  the  unlearned  inhabitants  of  one 
hemii^here  become  cc^nizant  of  a  fact  which,  in  the  other, 
•o  lon^  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  sci^itific  P  It  is  because 
a  small  number  of  elements  and  principles  differently  com- 
bined are  q>read  through  several  families  of  plants;  it  is 
because  the  genera  and  species  of  these  natural  families  are 
not  equally  distributed  m  the  torrid,  the  frigid,  and.  the 
temperate  zones;  it  is  that  tribes,  excited  by  want,  and 
deriving  almost  all  their  subsistence  from  tne  vegetable 
kingdom,  discover  nut^tivt)  principles,  farinaceous  and  ah- 
mentary  substances,  wherever  nature  has  deposited  them 
in  the  sap,  the  bark,  the  roots,  or  the  fruits  of  yegetabks. 
That  amylaceous  fecula  which  the  seeds  of  the  cereu  plants 
famish  in  all  its  purity,  is  found  united  witii  an  acrid  and 
sometimes  even  poisonous  juice,  in  the  roots  <^  the  arums, 
the  Tacca  pinnatifida,  ana  the  Jatropha  manihot.  The 
savage  of  America,  like  the  savage  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  has  learned  to  dulcify  the  fecula,  by  pressing  and 
separating  it  from  its  juice.  In  the  milk  of  plants,  and  in 
the  milky  emulsions,  matter  extremely  nourishmg,  albumen, 
easeum,  and  sugar,  are  found  mixed  with  caoutchouc  and 
with  deleterious  and  caustic  principles,  such  as  morphine 
*  Corozybn  andicola. 
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imd  hjdrocyaiiic  acid.*  Theas  mktareB  rtary  not  onlj  in 
tke  different  femilies,  but  aiso  in  the  species  wkich  beloszg 
to  the  same  genua.  Sonidaixie«  it  is  morfyittne  or  tbe  vaas 
eotic  pirmcipe,  that  efaasactoiaes  1^  regetable  milk,  as  in 
some  papaferons  plants;  sometimes  it  is  caoutcboac,  as  in 
ikie  hevea  and  tbe  eastillioa;  aometinies  albmi^n  and  casefcimy 
as  in  l^e  cow-tree. 

Tbe  lactescent  pk^is  i)elonf  cbieflj  to  tbe  tbree  fSmnlies 
of  the  eupborbiaoesB,  the  nrticeiBy  and  tbe  apodneaBt*  Since, 
on  ewwnining  the  distribution  of  regetable  forms  o'rer  the 
giobey  we  &i  that  tiiose  threa  families  are  more  numo- 
roQs  in  species  in  the  low  regions  joi  1^  tropics,  Wd  mttst 
thence  ooodnde,  that  a  ^erj  elevated  temperatore  contri- 
butes to  tl»  elaboration  of  the  milky  jidces,  to  the  ficwmation 
<^  eaoutc^one,  aiibumen,  and  caseons  marfcter.  The  sap  of 
tbe  paio  de  Moa  fiixnisbes  nnquestionablj  lihe  most  striking 
example  of  a  vegetable  milk  in  which  the  acrid  and  de- 
leterions  pzinczple  is  not  nmted  with  albimien,  caseum, 
and  eaontoioac:  the  genera  euphorbia  and  asclepias,  bow- 
erer,  though  generaJl^  known  for  their  caustic  properties, 
aJreadj  peesent  us  with  a  few  species,  the  juice  oi  which 
is  sweet  atid  harmless.  Such  are  the  Tabayba  dulce  of  tbe 
Canaiy  Iiedands,  which  we  hare  aibeady  mentioned,:|:  and  tbe 
Asclepas  lactifera  of  Cejlon.  Burman  relates  that,  in  the 
latter  country,  when  cow's  milk  is  wanting,  the  milk  of  this 
asdepias  is  used;  and  tiiat  the  aJisoents  commonlj  pre- 
parea  with  anbnal  milk  are  boikd  with  its  leanres.  it  may 
be  possible,  as  Deeandolle  has  w^  observed,  that  the 
natives  employ  onlr  the  juke  that  flows  firom  the  young 
plant,  at  a  period  when  the  acrid  principle  is  not  yet  deve- 
loped. In  fact,  the  ikst  i^koots  of  the  apocyneous  plants  are 
eaten  in  several  countiies« 

*  Opium  contains  morphinti,  caoutchonc^  &c. 

t  After  these  three  great  families  follow  the  papateracese,  the  chico- 
HeetSf  tiie  lobeKaces,  tbe  campeniilacee^  the  sapotese,  and  the  cacarbi- 
taceae.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  peculiar  to  the  group  of  rosaceo-amyg- 
dabuMie.  In  the  monocotyledonous  plants  there  is  no  milky  juice ;  but 
the  perisperm  of  the  palms,  which  yklds  such  sweeit  and  agreeable  milky 
cHiulBions,  e(mtaii»>  no  doubt,  caseam.  Of  what  nature  &  the  milk  of 
aMtehrooms  ?  * 

t  Eu]^rbia  bahttnileva.  iThe  aiilky  juice  of  the  Cactus  mamiHarii  is 
equally  sweet. 

E  2 
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52  ssaIaTBib  or  teg^etable  hile:. 

I  haye  endeavoured  by  these  comparisons  to  bring  into 
'  consideration,  under  a  more  general  point  of  view,  the  milky 
juices  that  circulate  in  vegetables;  and  the' milky  emulsions 
that  the  fruits  of  the  amvgdalaceous  plants  and  palms  yield. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  result  of  some  experiments 
which  I  attempted  to  make  on  the  juice  of  tte  Carica 

?apaya  dunng  my  stay  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  though 
was  then  fdmost  destitute  of  chemical  tests.  The  juice 
has  been  since  examined  by  Yauquelin,  and  this  celebrated 
chemist  has  very  clearly  reco^;nized  the  albumen  and  caseoua 
matter ;  he  compares  the  milky  sap  to  a  substance  strongly 
animaUzed, — ^to  the  blood  of  animals;  but  his  researches 
were  confined  to  a  fermented  juice  and  a  coagulum  of  a 
foetid  smell,  formed  during  the  passage  from  the  Mauritius 
to  France.  He  has  expressed  a  wish  that  some  traveller 
would  examine  the  milk  of  the  papaw-tree  just  as  it  flows 
from  the  stem  or  the  fruit. 

The  younger  the  fruit  of  the  carica,  the  more  milk  it 

E'elds :  it  is  even  found  in  the  germen  scarcely  fecundated. 
i  proportion  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  milk  becomes  less  abun- 
dant, and  more  aqueous.  Less  of  that  animal  matter  which 
is  coagulable  by  acids  and  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  is  found  in  it.  As  the  whole  fruit  is  viscous,*  it 
might  be  supposed  that,  as  it  grows  larger,  the  coagulable 
matter  is  deposed  in  the  organs,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
pulp,  or  the  fleshy  substance.  Wheti  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  four  parts  of  water,  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  milk 
expressed  from  a  very  young  fruit,  a  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon appears.  At  the  centre  of  each  drop  a  gelatinous 
pellicle  is  formed,  divided  by  greyish  streaks.  These  streaks 
are  simply  the  juice  rendered  more  aqueous,  owing  to  the 
cont£ict  of  the  acid  having  deprived  it  of  the  albumen.  At 
the  same  time,  the  centre  of  the  peUicles  becomes  opaque, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  they  enlarge  as  if 
by  the  prolongation  of  divergent  fibres.    The  whole  liquid 

*  The  same  viscosity  is  also  remarked  in  the  fresh  milk  of  the 
polo  de  vaca.  It  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  caoutchouc,  which  is 
not  yet  separated^  and  which  forms  one  mass  with  the  albumen  and  the 
caseum,  as  the  butter  and  the  caseum  in  amimal  milk.  The  juice  of  a 
euphorbiaceons  plant  (Sapium  aucuparium),  which  also  yields  caoutchouc^ 
is  so  glutinous  that  it  is  used  to  catch  parrots. 
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assumes  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  agate  witli  milkj 
clouds ;  and  it  seems  as  if  organic  membranes  were  forming 
under  the  eve  of  the  observer.  When  the  coagulum  eitenda 
to  the  whole  mass,  the  yellow  spots  again  ^appear.  By- 
agitation  it  becomes  granxilous  like  soft  cheese.*  The 
yellow  colour  reappears  on  adding  a  few  more  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  acts  in  this  instance  as  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  from  27*^  to  35° ;  for  the 
white  coagulum  grows  yellow  in  two  or  three  minutes,  when 
exposfed  to  the  sun.  After  a  few  hours  the  yellow  colour 
turns  to  brown,  no  doubt  because  the  carbon  is  set  more 
firee  progressively  as  the  hydrogen,  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined, is  burnt.  The  coagulum  formed  by  the  acid  becomes 
viscous,  and  acquires  that  smell  of  wax  which  I  have 
observed  in  treatmg  muscular  flesh  and  mushrooms  (morels) 
with  nitric  acid.  According  to  the  fine  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hatchett,  the  albumen  may  be  supposed  to  pass  partly  to 
the  state  of  gelatine.  The  coagulum  of  the  papaw-tree, 
when  newly  prepared,  being  thrown  into  water,  sonens,  dis- 
solves in  part,  and  gives  a  yellowish  tint  to  the  fluid.  The  • 
milk,  placed  in  contact  with  water  only,  forms  also  mem- 
branes. In  an  instant  a  tremulous  jelly  is  precipitated, 
resembling  starch.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly  striking 
if  the  water  employed  be  heated  to  40°  or  60°.  The  jelly 
condenses  in  proportion  as  more  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
It  preserves  a  long  time  its  whiteness,  only  growing  yeUow 
by  the  contact  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Ghiided  by  the 
experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  on  the  juice  of  the 

*  The  substance  which  falls  down  in  gnimous  and  filamentous  dots  is 
not  pure  caoutchouc,  but  perhaps  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  caseum 
and  albumen.  Adds  predpitate  the  caoutchouc  from  the  milky  juice  of 
the  euphorbiums,  fig-trees,  and  hevea ;  they  precipitate  the  caseum  from 
the  milk  of  animals.  A  white  coagulum  was  formed  in  phials  closely 
stopped,  containing  the  milk  of  the  hevea,  and  preserved  among  our  col- 
lections, during  our  journey  to  the  Orinoco.  It  is  perhaps  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vegetable  acid  which  then  furnishes  oxygen  to  the  albumen. 
The  formation  of  the  coagulum  of  the  hevea,  or  of  real  caoutchouc,  is 
nevertheless  much  more  rapid  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  absorption  of 
atmosfheric  oxygen  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  the  production  of 
butter  which  exists  already  formed  in  the  milk  of  animals ;  but  I  believe 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  milk  of  plants,  this  absorption  produces 
the  pellicles  of  caoutchouc,  of  coagulated  albumen,  and  of  caseum,  which 
are  successively  formed  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
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liavem  I  mixed  •  sohitiw  «f  cfttbcoMtte  of  ooda  ^^tii  Am 
milk  of  the  papaw.  No  elat  is  fomied,  eYoa  ^whev.  piu» 
vater  ia  poureq.  oa  a  mixtwre  of  tloua  loilk  ^k  tke  alkalina 
fHsjLution,  The  iDeiQftt»:aiiMi  appear  oidf  wk6a»  bf  adding  an 
acid,  tke  soda  is  oeeatraliaed,  and  the  aead  ia  ia  exeaaa.  I 
m9bd&  tivB  iMWguluia  jTofmed  by  nitiie  »»d,  Aa  ^uiee  of 
lexnoagy  or  hot  wat^,  likewise  diaappear  by  vdbdnig  it  witii 
carbooate  of  soda.  Tke  6a|>  agam  beeomea  mifliy  aitd  liquid, 
as  io  its  prixaitiye  state ;  mit  this  (txperimen^  ancfiaeds  only 
when  the  coa^um  haa  be^  recently  formed.  ' 

On  comparing  the  loilky  jiuices  of  the  papaw,  the  oow^traey 
and  the  hevea^  th^e  appeairs  a  striking  analogy  between  ih» 
juices  which  abound  in  caseous  matter^  and  tliase  in  whieh 
caoutchouc  prevails.  All  the  white  and  newly  /prepared 
caoutchouc,  as  well  as  the  waterprdbf  eloaks,  viaanuactured 
in  Spanish  America  by  placing  a  layer  of  milk  of  herea 
between  two  pieces  oi  cloth,  exnale  an  animal  and  nauseat* 
ing  smell.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  caoutchouc,  in 
coagulating,  carries  with  it  the  eaaeum,  which  is  perhaps 
onh"  an  altered  albumen, 

The  produce  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  can  no  more  be 
considei^  as  bread  than  plantains  before  the  state  of 
maturity,  or  the  tuberous  and  amylaceous  roots  of  the  cas- 
sava, the  dioscorea,  the  Conyolyulus  batatas,  and  the  potato. 
The  milk  of  the  cow-tree  contains,  on  the  ecmtrary,  a 
caseous  matter,  like  the  nulk  of  mammiferous  animalB. 
Advaocing  to  more  geneiral  considerations,  we  may  regard^ 
with  M*  Q^ay*liussac,  tbs  caoutchouc  as  the  oily  part,-^ 
the  butter  of  vegetable  mUk.  "We  find  in  the  milk  of 
plamts  caseum  and  caoutchouc ;  in  tibe  milk  of  animals, 
easeum  and  butter.  The  proportions  of  the  two  albominous 
and  oily  principles  differ  in  the  various  species  of  animala 
and  of  laeteseent  plants.  In  these  last  they  are  most  fre- 
quently mixed  with  other  substances  hurtful  as  food ;  but  of 
which  the  separation  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  chemical 
nrocesses,  A  vpgetable  milk  becomes  nourishing  wh^i  it  is 
destitute  of  acrid  and  narcotic  principles ;  and  ttbounds  less 
in  caoutchouc  than  in  caseous  matter.* 

*  The  milk  of  the  lactescent  agaries  bas  not  Veen  flepanttelf  analysied ; 
it  contains  an  acrid  principle  in  the  Agarieos  piperatns  t  and  in  other 
species  it  is  swei^fc  and  harmless.    The  eaEperimente  of  MM.  Braooanot^ 
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WhoM  ^leped^demom mamileflte  the  iiamense  feeundily 
and  the  bountj  of  natuKe  in  the  torrid  zone,  it  also 
reniiiidB  ub  of  uie  numerous  csiise*  whieh  iaiwwt  m  l^se 
tne  olim«te0  the  careless  indt^etice  of  man.  Mungo  Park 
haa  nade  known  the  butter-tree  of  Ba1Bbann^  which  M.  De 
CandoUe  suepeets  to  be  of  the  family  of  sapotafi,  as  weH  as 
our  mi^-tree.  l%e  plantain,  ike  sago-ix^e,  and  the  mauritia 
of  the  Orinoeo,  axe  as  much  bread-trees  aa  the  remm  of  the 
Soat^  Sea.  The  fruits  of  the  creseentia  and  the  lecythis 
serre  tw  Teasels  for  containing  food,  while  the  li^athes  of  the 
palms,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  fixrniBh  ca^  azid  garments 
witliOQifc  a  seam.     The  knots,  or  rather  the  intmor  oe&s  of 

Booflloii-Lagrange,  and  VMqiidia  (Asnaks  de  Chiiiue,  vol.  xhi  toI.  H, 
ToL  ls»x,  T^.  Ixxx,  Yol.  IxxzT,  hftve  pointed  out  a  gveat  quanti^  of  M- 
b«men  in  the  subataooe  of  the  Agaricus  delioosos,  an  edible  muskrooia. 
It  is  this.albamen  contained  in  their  juice  which  renden  them  so  hard  whm 
boiled.  It  has  been  proved  that  morels  (Morchella  escalenta)  can  be  con- 
▼erted  into  sebaceous  and  adipooerocts  Buitter,  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
fiybiic^ioa  of  eoiq).  (De  CandoUe,  sor  les  Propri^t^  m^cinakt  dos 
PliBitos.)  Saodbarine  matter  has  also  been  lofand  ia  maslirooBM  by  Gwa. 
Iher.  It  is  in  the  iamil  j  of  the  fongi,  more  eajM^ciaily  in  the  davariaB^  phaUi« 
helyetisB*  the  merolii^  and  the  small  gymnope  which  display  themiselyes 
in  a  few  hours  after  a  storm  of  rain,  that  organic  nature  produces  with 
most  rapicKty  the  greatest  variety  of  chemical  prindples — sugar,  albumen, 
adipodrav  acetate  of  potash,  ht,  ozmaaome,  the  aromatic  principles.  See. 
It  would  be  ioterestiBg  to  examine,  besides  the  miUc  of  the  laeteaeent 
l^tngi,  those  species  whicW  when  cut  in  piecei»  ehange  their  oolour -on  tb9 
contact  of  atmospheric  air. 

Though  we  have  referred  the^afo  <f«  vaca  to  the  family  of  the  sapota^ 
we  have  nevertheless  found  in  it  a  great  resemblance  to  some  plants  of  the 
«rtieeottB  kijid,  especially  to  the  fig-tree,  beeattse  of  its  terminal  stipulct 
In  tbe  shape  of  a  horn  i  and  to  the  faroi^um,  ofa  aoooaot  of  the  stma* 
tnrt  of  its  fruit.  M.  Kunth  would  even  have  pfiefensed  this  last  claasifi'* 
cation;  if  the  description  of  the  firuit,  made  on  tiie.  spot,  and  the  natnoa 
of  the  milk,  which  is  acrid  in  the  urticece,  and  sweet  in  the  sapotas,  did 
not  seem  to  confirm  our  coajecture.  Bredemeyer  saw,  like  us,  the  froit, 
and  not  the  flower  of  the  cow-tree.  He  asverts  that  he  obaerved  [some- 
times ?}  two  seeds,  lying  one  against  the  oltor,  as  in  the  alligator  pear« 
tree  (Laorae  persea).  Perhaps  this  botanist  had  the  intentieti  el  cbe- 
pressing  the  same  conformation  of  the  nocleus  that  Swartz  indicaltes  in  the 
description  of  the  brosimum  :  — "nucleus  bilobus  ant  bipartibilis,"  We 
have  mentioned  the  places  where  this  remarkable  tree  grows :  it  will  be 
easy  for  botanical  travellers  to  procure  the  ik>wer  <^  the  pah  de  vaea, 
and  to  reaaova  tha  doubts  which  itiU  remain,  of  the  family  to  which  H 
belong*. 
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tiie  tnmkB  of  bamboos,  supply  ladders,  and  facilitate  in  a 
tbousand  ways  the  construction  of  a  but,  and  the  fabrication 
of  cbairs,  beds,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  that  compose 
the  wealth  of  a  savage  household.  In  the  midst  of  this 
lavish  vegetation,  so  varied  in  its  productions,  it  requires 
very  powerful  motives  to  excite  man  to  labour,  to  rouse  him 
from  nis  lethargy,  and  to  unfold  his  intellectual  faculties. 

Cacao  and  cotton  are  cultivated  at  Barbula.  We  there 
found,  what  is  very  rare  in  that  country,  two  large  cylin- 
drical machines  for  separating  the  cotton  from  its  seed; 
one  put  in  motion  by  an  hydraulic  wheel,  and  the  other  by 
a  wheel  turned  by  mules.  The  overseer  of  the  farm,  who 
had  constructed  these  machines,  was  a  native  of  Merida. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  road  that  leads  from  Nueva 
Valencia,  by  the  way  of  G^uanare  and  Misagual,  to  Varinas ; 
and  thence  by  the  ravine  of  CoUejones,  to  the  Paramo  de 
Mucuchies  and  the  mountains  of  merida,  covered  with  eternal 
snows.  The  notions  he  gave  us  of  the  time  requisite  for 
going  from  Valencia  by  Varinas  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
tiience  by  the  port  of  Torunos,  and  the  Eio  Santo  Domingo, 
to  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  were  of  infinite  value  to  us.  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  Europe,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  accurate  information  in  a  country  where  the  commu- 
nications are  so  rare ;  and  where  distances  are  diminished  or 
exaggerated  according  to  the  desire  that  may  be  felt  to  encou- 
rage the  traveller,  or  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  I  had 
resolved  to  visit  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
New  Grenada,  where  they  lose  themselves  in  the  paramos 
of  Timotes  and  Niquitao.  I  learned  at  Barbula,  that  this 
excursion  would  retard  our  arrival  at  the  Orinoco  thirty-five 
days.  This  delay  appeared  to  us  so  much  the  longer,  as  the 
rams  were  expected  to  begin  sooner  than  usual.  We  had 
the  hope  of  examining  afterwards  a  great  number  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow,  at  Quito,  Peru,  and 
Mexico ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  still  more  prudent  to  relin- 

E'sh  our  project  oi  visiting  the  mountains  of  Merida,  since 
so  doing  we  might  miss  the  real  object  of  our  journey, 
t  of  ascertaining  by  astronomical  observations  the  point 
of  communication  between  the  Orinoco,  the  Eio  Negro, 
and  the  river  Amazon.  We  returned  in  consequence  from 
Barbula  to  Guacara,  to  take  leave  of  the  fiamily  of  the 
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Marquis  del  Toro,  and  paas  three  days  more  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake. 

It  was  the  camiyal  season,  and  all  was  saiety.  The 
sports  in  which  the  people  indulge,  and  which  ard  called 
cames  tollendas,*  assume  occasion^y  somewhat  of  a  savage 
character.  Some  led  an  ass  loaded  with  water,  and,  where- 
ever  they  found  a  window  open,  inundated  the  apartment 
within  by  means  of  a  pump.  Others  carried  bags  filled  with 
hairs  of  picapica  ;t  and  blew  the  hair,  which  causes  a  great 
irritation  of  the  skin,  into  the  fistces  of  those  who  passed  hj. 

From  Qxiacara  we  returned  to  Nueva  Valencia.  We 
found  there  a  few  Erench  emigrants,  the  only  ones  we  saw 
durine^  five  years  passed  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Notwith- 
standing the  ties  of  blood  which  unite  the  royal  families  of 
France  and  Spain,  eyen  French  priests  were  not  permitted 
to  take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  New  World,  where  man 
with  such  facility  finals  food  and  shelter.  Beyond  the  At- 
lantic, the  United  States  of  America  afford  the  only  asylum 
to  misfortune.  A  govemment,  strong  because  it  is  free,  con- 
fiding because  it  is  just,  has  nothing  to  fear  in  giving  refuge 
to  the  proscribed. 

We  nave  endeavoured  above  to  give  some  notions  of  the 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar,  in  the 
province  of  Caracas.  Before  we  quit  the  valley  of  Aragua 
and  its  neighbouring  coast,  it  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
cacao-plantations,  which  have  at  all  times  been  considered  as 
the  principal  source  of  the  prosperity  of  those  countries. 
The  province  of  Caracas^  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  produced  annually  a  hundred  and  ^^  niousand 
fanegas,  of  which  a  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  in 
Spain,  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  province.  Estimating  a 
fmega  of  cacao  at  only  twenty-five  piastres  for  the  price 
given  at  Cadiz,  we  find  that  the  total  value  of  the  exporta- 
tien  of  caciio,  by  the  six  ports  of  the  Capitania  General  of 

*  Or  "farewell  to  flesh.''  The  word  camiyal  has  the  same  meaning, 
these  sports  being  always  held  just  before  the  commencement  of  Lent. 

t  Dolichos  pruriens  (cowage). 

t  The  province,  not  the  capitania-general,  consequently  not  including 
the  cacao  plantations  of  Cumana,  the  province  of  Barcelona,  of  Maracaybo, 
of  Yarinas,  and  of  Spanish  Guiana. 
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CM»eat,  mamm^  to  foar  siSUon  eight  btmdred  tiKmaaoMl 
piastres.  So  important  an  object  of  commerce  nerite  a 
enreful  djieoBsioii^  and  I  flatter  mjself,  tkat,  frovi  the  great 
mimber  of  KMlenaJb  I  hon^  eolleeted  on  all  t^  braachee  of 
eol^ial  agncultttve,  I  iheJl  be  able  to  a^  sometidng  to  the 
iAfenttataon  pubJiebeil  b  j  M.  Defions,  in  hia  valuable  werk 
on  the  provinoes  of  Teneaiuria. 

The  tree  which  produeee  the  caeao  is  Aot  at  present  Ibnnd 
inld  in  the  forests  ef  Terra  iFirma  to  the  noii^  of  the 
Orinoco;  we  begm  to  find  it  only  h^ond  the  oatavaetd  of 
Atnre  and  Majpine.  It  aboirnds  partkmlarlj  near  the 
baotks  of  the  V entoari,  and  on  the  Upper  Orinoeo,  between 
the  Bidomo  and  the  G^hette.  This  scareit^  of  wild  eacao- 
trees  in  South  Aneriea,  north  of  the  latitude  of  6^,  is  a  rerj 
eunoufl  phenomenon  of  botanical  geography,  and  jet  little 
Inaown.  This  fdEk^iOBienon  appears  the  more  sorpneiBg,  as, 
aeeordin^  to  the  annual  produce  ci  the  harvest,  the  number 
qi  trees  in  full  bearing  m  the  cacao-piantatioiis  of  Caraeas, 
Nueva  Barcelona,  Yenesuela,  Yarinas,  and  MaiMaybo,  is 
estiasated  «t  more  thazi  sriteen  milUnas.  The  wild  cacao- 
tree  has  many  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  tufted  and 
dair^  foliage.  It  bears  a  verj  small  frdft,  like  that  vanety 
which  the  atusieiit  Mexicans  called  tialcaedkuaU.  Traas- 
phmted  into  the  cmiuoos  of  the  Indians  of  Cassiquiare  and 
the  Bio  Negio,  the  wild  tree  preserves  for  several  genera^ 
liene  that  force  of  vegi^table  liie,  which  makes  it  bear  fruit 
in  the  fourth  year ;  while,  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  the 
harvest  begins  onh^  the  sixth,  eeveoth,  or  eighth  year.  It 
ie  later  in  ihe  ioland  parts  than  on  the  eoMts  and  in  tlie 
valley  of  Ghiapou  We  met  with  no  tribe  on  the  Orinoco 
that  prepared  a  beverage  with  the  seeds  of  the  cacao-tree. 
The  savages  sudt  the  polp  of  the  pod,  and  throw  away  the 
seeds,  which  are  oB^en  found  in  heims  wbnw  they  have 
.passed  the  night.  Though  ehwrote^  which  is  a  very  weak 
infusion  of  cacao,  is  considered  on  the  coast  to  be  a  very 
aocient  beverage,  no  historical  fact  proves  that  chocolate, 
or  any  preparation  whatever  of  caeao,  was  known  to  the 
natives  of  Venezuela  before  ^  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  the  cacao-plantations  of 
Caracas  were  «iggeated  by  those  of  Mexico  nsA  Guaiamala ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards  inhabiting  Terra  Firma  kamed  the 
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cultrntioix  of  a^  oaflao4apee,  alidieved  m  its  jouth  lijfto 
foliage  of  the  eiytbrkia  iwii  pianlfti^;*  the  fabsieatitti  of 
cakes  of  ehocolatl,  and  the  use  of  the  li(|uid  a£  ti)0  MnMi 
nazae,  ia  eoorse  of  th0ir  #ontt&UAieitiim«  intii  Mesioo^  Qniir 
tioiala,  Mid  NioMragua. 

DowQ  to  thi^  sixteeiEktib  e^vAixtj  traTeUert  diffiareA  m 
opipioa  refi^iectixig  the  okocoiatl.  Beo^oni  plaJxAj  ta^rs  tiia(b 
it  is  a  diink  "fitter  for  hogs  tlian  nieBu"t  ^e  Jemak 
Acosta  asserts,  that  ^-^  ^NMiiards  wha  inhabit  Amvkm 
are  fond  of  diiocdate  to  ej/^s&i  bvi  thuA;  it  ro^pf^s  to l»e 
accustoined  to  that  Uack  beirarag;^  not  to  be  disgusted  «t 
the  mere  sight  of  its  firoth,  which  svims  <m  il  hk»  j&mit 
on  a  fermented  liquor."  lS.e  adds,  "  ti»  «acao  is  a  prejudioe 
(uirn  supersticion)  of  the  Mesieaoa,  as  the  coea  is  apf»> 
iudice  of  the  Peruyiaos*"  These  opiaioiui  remind  ns  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s  prediction  resp^Hing  ^  «ae  of  ooSee, 
Eemaodo  Cortes  and  his  p9ge,  the  ^etMhrndbr^  id  ^ram 
Qmquutador^  whose  memoiira  were  puhlidied  hj  Bamufloa, 
on  the  c(mtrarjr,  highly  praise  ehocolata,  not  only  as  an 
agreeable  drink»  thoupi  prepared  cold,{  but  in  paiticulav 
as  a  nutritious  substance.  ^  He  who  has  drunk  oxie  cap,'^ 
aajs  the  page  of  I'ernando  Cortex,  '^  ean  travel  a  whole  daj 
without  any  other  food,  ei^^ially  in  Tevy  hot  dimates ;  m 
chocolate  is  by  its  nature  cold  and  r^peduikg/'  We  shall' 
not  subscribe  to  the  latt^  part  of  this  assartion;  but  wa 
shall  soon  have  occasion,  in  our  voyage  on  the  Onnooo,  aai 
our  excursions  towards  the  summit  of  the  Cordifieras,  to 
celebrate  the  salutary  properties  of  (^occdate.  It  is  easily' 
conveyed  and  readily  em^uoyed :  as  an  abinent  it  oontaias  m 
large  quantity  of  nutritive  and  stimulating  particles  in  a 
small  compass.  It  has  been  said  with  txuth,  that  in  Hw 
East,  rice,  gum,  and  ghee  (clarified  butter),  assist  foan  ia 
crossing  the  deserts  ^   and  so,  in  the  New  W<»ld,  dio» 

*  lUus  proeeBS  of  the  Meziean  aikmtan>  practited  on  the  eoest  of 
Caracas,  is  described  in  the  memoirs  known  under  tibe  title  of' ^Rela* 
zione  di  oerto  GentUuomodel  Signor  Cortez,  GoatwiatadoredcAHeanett-'' 
(Ramosio,  torn,  ii,  p.  134). 

t  Bensoni,  Istoria  det  Mondo  Nnovo,  1572,  p.  104. 

t  f^tho*  6ili  has  very  dearly  shown,  from  two  passages  in  Tor^pie. 
nada  (Monarqm  Indian%,  tih.  xiv.)  that  the  Mezkaoa  prepared  tha 
infosion  cold,  and  that  the  Spaniards  introdooed  ths  onstom  of  prepwlag 
diocolate  by  boiling  water  with  the  paste  of  caiato^ 
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Golate  and  the  flour  of  maize,  have  rendered  accessible  to 
the  trayeller  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  and  vast  unin- 
habited forests. 

The  cacao  harvest  is  extremely  variable.  The  tree  vese- 
tates  with  such  vigour  that  flowers  spring  out  even  from  tne 
roots,  wherever  the  earth  leaves  them  uncovered.  It  suffers 
from  the  north-east  winds,  even  when  they  lower  the  tem« 
perature  only  a  few  degrees.  The  heavy  snowers  that  fall 
irregularly  alter  the  rainy  season,  during  the  winter  months, 
from  December  to  March,  are  also  very  hurtful  to  the 
cacao-tree.  The  proprietor  of  a  plantation  of  fifty  thousand 
trees  often  loses  the  value  of  more  than  four  or  five  thou- 
sand piastres  in  cacao  in  one  hour.  Gkreat  humidity  is 
favourable  to  the  tree  only  when  it  augments  progressively, 
and  is  for  a  long  time  uninterrupted.  If,  in  the  season  of 
drought,  the  leaves  and  the  young  fruit  be  wetted  by  a 
violent  shower,  the  fruit  £ei]1s  from  the  stem ;  for  it  appears 
that  the  vessels  which  absorb  water  break  from  being  ren- 
dered turgid.  Besides,  the  cacao-harvest  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain,  on  account  of  the  fiital  effects  of  inclement  sea- 
sons, and  the  great  number  of  worms,  insects,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds,*  which  devour  the  pod  of  the  cacao-tree ;  and 
this  branch  of  agriculture  has  the  disadvantage  of  obhging 
the  new  planter  to  wait  eight  or  ten  years  for  the  fruit  of 
his  labours,  and  of  yielding  after  ful  an  article  of  very 
difficult  preservation. 

The  miest  plantations  of  cacao  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Caracas,  along  the  coast,  between  Caravalleda  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Eio  Tocuyo,  in  the  valleys  of  Oaucagua, 
Capaya,  Curiepe,  and  Guapo;  and  in  those  of  Cupira, 
between  cape  Conare  and  cape  Unare,  near  Aroa,  Bar- 
quesimeto,  Gxiigue,  and  Uritucu.  The  cacao  that  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Uritucu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  llanos,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  San  Sebastian  de  las  Beyes,  is  considered 
to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Next  to  the  cacao  of  Uritucu 
comes  that  of  G-uigue,  of  Caucagua,  of  Capaya,  and  of 
Cupira.  The  merchants  of  Cadiz  assign  the  first  rank  to 
the  cacao  of  Caracas,  immediately  after  that  of  Socomusco ; 
and  its  price  is  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  Guayaquil. 

*  Parrots^  monkeys,  agoutis,  squirrels,  and  stags. 
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It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Dutch,  tranquil  possessors  of  the  island  of  Cura^a^ 
awakened,  by  their  smuggling,  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  that  cacao 
has  become  an  object  of  exportation  in  the  province  of 
Caracas.  We  are  ignorant  of  everything  that  passed  in 
those  countries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Biscay 
Company  of  G^uipuzcoa,  in  1728.  No  precise  statistical 
data  nave  reached  us:  we  only  know  that  the  exportation 
of  cacao  from  Caracas  scarcely  amounted,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  thirty  thousand  fanegas  a-year. 
Erom  1730  to  1748,  the  company  sent  to  Spain  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifby-ei^ht  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  fuiegas,  which  make,  on  an  average,  forty-seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  fanegas  a-yeor ;  the  price  of  the  fanega 
fell,  in  1732,  to  forty-five  piastres,  when  it  had  before  kept 
at  eighty  piastres.  In  1763  the  cultivation  had  so  much 
augmented  that  the  exportation  rose  to  eighty  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifby-nine  &negas. 

In  an  official  document,  taken  from  the  papers  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  the  annual  produce  (la  oosecha)  of  the 
province  of  Caracas  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
nve  thousand  fanegas  of  cacao;  thirty -three  thousand  of 
which  are  for  home  consumption,  ten  thousand  for  other 
Spanish  colonies,  sevenly-seven  thousand  for  the  mother* 
country,  fifteen  thousand  for  the  illicit  commerce  with  the 
[French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies.  Erom  1789 
to  1793,  the  importation  of  cacao  from  Caracas  into  Spain 
was,  on  an  average,  seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  fane^  a-year,  of  which  sixty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  consiuned  in  the  country, 
and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  exported 
to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  late  wars  have  had  much  more  &tal  effects  on  the 
cacao  trade  of  Caracas  than  on  that  of  Guayaquil.  On 
account  of  the  increase  of  price,  less  cacao  of  the  first  quality 
has  been  consumed  in  Europe.  Instead  of  mixing,  as  was 
done  formerly  for  common  chocolate,  one  quarter  of  the 
cacao  of  Caracas,  with  three-quarters  of  that  of  Guayaquil, 
the  latter  has  been  employed  pure  in  Spain.    We  must  here 
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fcnntk,  thfil  It  great  deal  of  cacao  of  an  inferior  foaiiiy, 
«adi  as  that  of  MaraSon,  the  Bio  Negro,  Honduras,  and 
the  s^flad  of  St*  Lw»a,  bean  the  name,  in  coixmieree,  of 
Gnajaqoil  cacao.  The  exportation  from  that  port  amoux^ 
only  to  sixty  thoaaaad  nuiegaa;  ccMiaequeiitfy  it  is  two- 
thiiiiB  kss  tbtn  tka^  of  the  ports  of  the  Capstenia-Qmeral 
df  Caracas. 

Though  the  plantations  of  cacao  hav«  augmented  in  the 
{^i^evinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Man^aybo,  ia  pi<o- 
pottioB  as  they  hvm  diminished  in  the  pro?ineo  of  Oaaracas, 
It  is  stfll  bi^Ted  that,  in  general,  Hkm  aneiait  fannch  of 
flgricultanl  indnstiy  gradually  declines.  In  many  paarts 
cofiee  and  ootton*trees  progressifdy  take  place  of  the  cacao, 
of  ifhich  tiie  lingering  hwvests  weary  »e  partMBoe  of  ikie 
eaitifator.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  the  mew  plai^ations  of 
eacao  are  less  prodnetito  than  the  M;  ihe  trees  do  not 
aeq«ire  the  same  tigoor,  and  yield  later  and  less  abandaiEt 
frtut.  The  sml  is  still  said  to  be  exhausted ;  but  probably 
it  is  rather  the  atmosphere  that  is  dianged  by  the  pro^rese 
of  clearing  and  eoltitation.  The  air  that  reposes  on  a  vscgiu 
eofl  CDVei«d  with  forests  is  loaded  with  hunndity  and  those 
gaeeons  mixtures  that  serte  for  the  mrtriment  of  plants, 
'And  aerise  from  the  deoompontion  of  organio  sabstanoes. 
When  a  cemrtry  has  been  i<mg  subjected  to  cultiva;tion,  it 
is  not  the  pn^rtaons  between  the  i»ote  and  oi^geBL  that 
tary.  The  constituent  bases  of  Ite  atmosphere  remain 
unaltered ;  but  it  no  tonger  contaias,  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, those  bkiafy  and  t«muj  mixtures  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
•and  nitrogen,  which  a  ykgin  soil  exhales,  and  which  are 
r^farded  as  a  source  of  fecundity.  The  air,  purer  and  less 
duarged  wit^  miasmata  and  heterogeneous  emanations,  be- 
comes at  the  same  tune  drier.  The  eiastidty  of  the  vapours 
undergoes  a  sensible  diminution.  On  land  loi^  cleared, 
and  consequentbr  litiie  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cacao-tree  (aa,  for  instance,  in  the  Weit  India  Ldands),  the 
fhiit  is  almost  as  smaM  as  that  of  the  wiM  cacao-tree.  It  is 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  after  having  crossed  the 
Llanos,  that  we  find  the  fame  countiy  of  the  cacao-tree; 
thidE  forests,  in  which,  on  a  vir^  soil,  and  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  oontinua&y  hunud,  the  trees  fumirii,  from 
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the  foQr&r  year,  ttbvoidflat  (Srops.  W]i6i«t«p  ihd  m\L  h  m/b 
exhausted,  the  &uit  ha»  beoooM  by  €aStititio&  kueigor  and 
bitter,  but  ako  l«ter. 

On  seeing  the  pi;<>duca  of  eacsM)  gVftdmiJly  difldnish  ift 
Terra  Firma,  it  may  be  iilquired,  whether  the  eoBSOmptioft 
will  diminiBh  in  the  same  proportion  m  Bpsm,  I^^y>  ^^ 
the  rest  of  Eur(^e ;  or  whether  it  be  t»t  probabld,  that  W 
the  destruction  of  the  caoao  pkntationfty  the  prM  wis. 
augment  sixffieicoitly  to  rouse  asiew  the  indust^  of  the 
euitiTat(Hr.  This  latter  opinion  is  genex«lly  adnutted  by 
those  who  deplore,  at  Caracas,  the  diminution  of  so  anci^ 
ffiod  profitable  a  branch  of  commerce.  In  proportion  as 
einlij»aitien  eactends  towards  the  humid  forests  of  the  inte^ 
rior,  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  or  towarda 
,  the  ?aUeys  that  funrarw  the  eastern  dedivity  of  the  Andes, 
the  new  planters  will  find  lands  and  an  atmosph^e  equally 
fiiYOumble  to  the  culture  of  the  caeao-fepee» 

The  SpsnuKids,  in  general,  dishke  a  mixture  of  vamQa 
with  the  cacao,  a«  irritatang  the  nervous  system ;  the  £mit, 
therefore,  of  that  ovchideoTitt  plant  is  enluidiy  negleeted  in 
the  province  of  Caracas,  though  abundant  crops  <^it  might 
be  gathered  on  the  moist  and  feyerish  coast  between  Pc^ 
Cabello  and  Ocumare;  especially  at  Turiamo,  where  ikB 
fruits  of  the  i^idendrum  vanilla  attain  the  length  of  elevf^ 
or  tweh«  incl^.  The  English  and  the  Angio-AmericanB 
<^n  seek  to  make  pnrehaaes  of  vaculla  at  the  port  of  La 
Ouayra,  but  the  merchants  procure  with  difficulty  a  rery 
small  quantity.  In  the  valleys  that  descend  from  tne  chain 
of  the  coast  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  province  of 
Truxillo,  as  well  as  in  the  Missions  of  Gf^uiana,  near  the 
cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  a  great  quantity  of  vamlla  might 
be  collected;  the  pi^oduee  of  which  would  be  still  more 
abundant,  if,  accordmg  to  the  practice  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
plant  were  disengaged,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  creeping 
plants  by  which  it  is  entwined  and  stifled. 

The  hot  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast 
of  Yeneeuela  occupy  a  tract  of  land  which,  on  the  west, 
towards  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  displays  a  remarkable 
variety  of  scenery.  I  shall  exhibit  in  one  view,  to  close 
this  cnapter,  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respecting 
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the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  metallic  riches  of  the  districts 
of  Aroa,  of  Barquesimeto,  and  of  Carora. 

Erom  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida,  and  the  paramos  of 
Niquitao,  Bocono,  and  Las  Bosas,*  which  contain  the  valu- 
able bark-tree,  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  New  Granadaf 
decreases  in  height  so  rapidly,  that,  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  degrees  of  latitude,  it  forms  only  a  chain  of  little 
mountains,  which,  stretching  to  the  north-east  by  the  Altar 
and  Torito,  separates  the  riverS  that  join  the  Apure  and 
the  Orinoco  from  those  numerous  rivers  that  flow  either 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  On  this 
dividing  ridge  are  built  the  towns  of  Nirgua,  San  Felipe 
el  Euerte,  Barquesimeto,  and  Tocuyo.  The  first  three  are 
in  a  very  hot  climate;  but  Tocuyo  enjoys  great  coolness, 
and  Ve  heard  with  surprise,  that,  beneath  so  fine  a  sky,, the 
inhabitants  have  a  strong  propensitv  to  suicide.  The 
ground  rises  towards  the  south;  for  Tnudllo,  the  lake  of 
IJrao,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  extracted,  and  La 
Grita^  all  to  the  east  of  the  Cordillera,  though  no  fiurther 
distant,  are  four  or  five  hundred  toises  high.    . 

On  examining  the  law  which  the  primitive  strata  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast  follow  in  their  dip,  we  believe  we 
recognize  one  of  the  causes  of  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
land  bounded  by  this  Cordillera  and  the  ocean.  The  dip  of 
the  strata  is  most  frequently  to  the  north-west ;  so  that  the 
waters  flow  in  that  direction  on  the  ledges  of  rock ;  and 
form,  as  we  have  stated  above,  that  multitude  of  torrents 
and  rivers,  the  inundations  of  which  become  so  fifttal  to  the 

*  Many  traTellers,  wbo  were  inonks,  have  asserted  that  the  little 
Paramo  de  Las  Rosas,  the  height  of  which  appears  to  be  more  than 
1,600  toises,  is  covered  with  rosemary,  and  the  red  and  white  roses  of 
Europe  grow  wild  there.  These  roses  are  gathered  to  decorate  the  altars 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the  festivals  of  the  church.  By  what 
accident  has  our  Rosa  centifolia  become  wild  in  this  country,  while  we 
nowhere  found  it  in  the  Andes  of  Quito  and  Peru  ?  Can  it  reidly  be  the 
rose-tree  of  our  garden  ? 

t  The  bark  exported  from  the  port  of  Maracaybo  does  not  come  from 
the  territory  of  Venezuela,  but  from  the  mountains  of  Pamplona  in  New 
Grenada,  being  brought  down  the  Rio  de  San  Faustino,  diat  flows  into 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  (Pombo,  Noticias  sobre  las  Quinas.  1814, 
p.  65;.)    Some  is  collected  near  Merida,  in  the  ravine  of  Yiscucucny. 
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health  of  the  inhabitants,  &om  cape  Codera  a«  far  as  thtf 
lake  of  Maracaybo. 

Among  the  rivers  which  descend  north-east  toward  the 
coast  of  Porto  Cabello,  and  La  Piinta  de  Hicacos,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Tocuyo,  Area,  and  Yaracuy.  Were 
it  not  for  the  miasmata  which  infect  the  atmosphere,  the  val- 
leys of  Aroa  and  of  Yaracuy  would  perhaps  be  more  popu- 
lous than  those  of  Aragua.  Navigaole  nvers  would  even 
give  the  former  'the  advantage  of  racOitating  the  exportation 
of  their  own  crops  of  sugar  and  cacao,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  neighbouring  lands ;  as  the  wheat  of  Quibor, 
the  cattle  of  Monai,  and  the  copper  of  Aroa.  The  mines 
from  which  this  copper  is  extracted,  are  in  a  lateral  valley, 
opening  into  that  of  Aroa ;  and  which  is  less  hot,  and  less 
unhealthy,  than  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea«  In  the  latter 
the  Indians  have  their  gold-washings,  and  the  soil  conceals 
rich  copper-ores,  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  extract. 
The  ancient  mines  of  Aroa,  after  having  been  long  neglected, 
have  been  wrought  anew  by  the  care  of  Don  Antonio  Hen- 
riquez,  whom  we  met  at  San  Fernando  on  the  borders  of  the 
Apure.  The  total  produce  of  metallic  copper  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  quintals  a  year.  This  copper,  known  at 
Cadiz  by  the  name  of  Caracas  copper,  is  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  even  preferred  to  that  of  Sweden,  and  of  Coquimbo  m 
Chile.  Part  of  the  copper  of  Aroa  is  employed  for  making 
bells,  which  are  cast  on  the  spot.  Seine  ores  of  silver  have 
been  recently  discovered  between  Aroa  and  Nirgua,  near 
Guanita,  in>  the  mountain  of  San  Pablo.  Grains  of  gold 
are  found  in  all  the  mountainous  lands  between  the  Eio 
Yaracuy,  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  Nirgua,  and  Barque- 
simeto;  particularly  in  the  Eio  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  which  the 
Indian  gold-gatherers  have  sometimes  found  lumps  of  the 
value  of  four  or  five  piastres.  Do  the  neighbourmg  rocks 
of  mica-slate  and  gneiss  contain  veins  ?  or  is  the  gold  dis- 
seminated here,  as  in  the  granites  of  Guadarama  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  Pichtelberg  in  Franconia,  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock?  Possibly  the  waters,  in  filtering  through 
it,  bring  together  the  disseminated  grains  of  gold;  in 
which  case  every  attempt  to  work  the  rock  would  be  useless. 
In  the  Savana  de  la  Miel,  near  the  town  of  Barquesimeto,  a 
shaft  has  been  sunk  in  a  black  shining  slate  resembling 
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waapetibe.  The  minerals  exixtidbei  frofm  tim  diafi,  'wtach 
were  sent  to  me  at  Caracas,  were  quartz,  noii'^nri&nxM 
prnteSy  end  earboiuuted  iaad,  crystallised  in  needles  ol  a 

Ill  the  eaAj  timee  of  the  eosquest  the  working  of  iha 
Biisief  of  STirgua  and  of  Bum*  was  bei^an,  noMthstaadtDg 
the  inoorsiona  of  the  warlike  naition  of  the  Giziharaa.  In 
tUs  Teij  dintriet  tiie  ao^unulation  of  nesiro  abres  in  1553 
gave  riaa  to  an  event  bearing'  some  aaouogjto  the  insuiv 
seetioR  in  Bt.  Doming.  A  negro  slare  excited  an  insuiv 
xedioa  among  the  minora  of  tl^  Beal  de  San  Feline  de 
BuiM.  He  retired  into  the  woods,  and  founded,  vm  two 
biiad]:^  of  his  compani(ms,  a  town,  where  he  wae  prodaimed 
kiag.  Kiguel,  tins  new  kin&  was  a  fiiend  to  pomp  said 
l«nde.  Me  caused  his  wife  Gtuomar,  to  assume  the  title  of 
quaen;  and«  aeoording  to  Onedo,  he  appointed  ministers 
and  eoonaelioM  of  state,  offieera  of  Uie  rojal  hottsehold*  aod 
eren  a  b«^  bish<^.  He  soon  after  Tentured  to  attack  tibe 
neighboonng  town  of  ISTue^a  Segoiia  de  Barouesimeto;  but» 
being  repulsed  hj  Tkeigo  de  Losacb,  he  perishea  in  the  c(mSkt. 
This  A&i^mx  mooarehjr  waa  suceeeded  at  Nixgua  by  a  republic 
qf  Zamboes,  the  desoendants  <^  negroes  and  Indians.  The 
whole  muniiapfllitj  (eabildo)  is  composed  of  men  o£  coDour 
to  whom  the  king  of  Spain  haa  given  the  title  of  ^  bis 
jGutbful  and  lojfd  subiects,  the  iiamboes  of  Nirgua."  Few 
&miliesof  Whites  wall  inhaHt  a  countr|r  wh<^re  the  sjst^i 
of  goveimffient  is  so  adverse  to  th^  pretensions ;  and  the 
litt^  town  is  called  in  derision  La  republics  de  2jamlm  y 
MiUato$, 

If  the  hot  valUes  of  Aroa,  of  Yamcuj,  and  of  the  Bio 
Toeu^o,  eelebrated  for  their  exeeUent  timber,  be  r^ideied 
fevenah  by  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  extreme  atmo* 
spheric  humidity,  it  is  di^rent  in  the  BaTfionaha  of  Mbnsi 
and  Caroia.  ^Jliese  Lbmos  are  separated  by  the  moun- 
tainous tra^st  of  Tocuyo  and  Nirgua  m>m  the  great  plains  of 
La  Portuguesa  and  CaJabo^.  It  is  very  extraordinary  to 
see  barren  savannahs  hmded  with  miasmata.  No  marshy 
ground  is  found  there,  but  several  phenomena  indicate  a 

*  The  iralley  of  Buna,  and  tbe  little  rivin-  of  the  same  name,  com- 
munieote  with  the  TalLey  of  the  Rio  Coxede^  or  the  Rio  de  BacqM* 
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wiffiifflgeicpt  oEhf&n^ik.*  WfaBii  trM^Uaa,  iilio  jHoe  soik 
aeqiumitod  iviith  aatisvl  asdtivinMible  fiMes,  are  jIiovol  tlis 
Oueva  del  Serrito  de  Mmmi,  iihe  peofife  of  tlie  ^oontiy  lovsi 
to  lighten  them  hj  setting  fire  to  the  gaseous  combination 
which  is  constantLj  accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavern.  May  we  attribute  the  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  same  causes  as  thotk  which  operate  in  the  plains  be- 
tween Tivoli  and  Rome,  viz.,  disengagements  of  sulphuretted  ' 
hydrogen  Ft  Possibly,  also^  the  mountainous .  lands,  near 
the  JlaiaaB  of  Monad,  may  have  a  Iboneful  influence  on  the 
surrounding  plains.  The  south-easterljr  winds  may  convey 
to  them  iSe  snirid  ezhahUdozus  that  rise  &om  the  ravine 
lof  TillegaA,  AM  irom  La  Bienega  de  Cal)ra^  between  Garora 
and  Caxaehe.  I  am  desirous  of  coBectii^  evesry  circum- 
jitaDoe  having  a  reLa&an.  to  the  salubrity  of  ube  air;  &r,  in  & 
gutter  «o  obscure,  it  is  only  by  the  comparison  of  a.g^neat  num- 
ber 42f  phenomesaa,  that  we  can  hope  to  discover  ihe  tamUu 

Thelbacren  yet  feverish  aavannahs,  extending  from  Baav 
qoesimeto  to  the  east^ran  shore  of  the  lake  of  M^acaybo,  are 
nar%  covered  with  csLCbaa;  but  the  good  silvester-cochineaJ^ 
known  by  the>ague  name  of  grtma  de  Oarora,  comes  from  a 
moste  tempeiai»  region,  bdrween  Garora  and  TnudJlo,  and 

*  "Whst  is  tkat  luminous  phenomenon  known  under  €he  nam«  of  the 
Lantefn  (^aairol)  of  Maracaybo^  which  is  perceived  every  night  toward  the 
seaade  as  wdl  as  in  tiw  inland  parts,  at  Merida  fer  eEaaspile,  where  M . 
Mnoios  -dbBWved  it  duriz^  two  years  ?  The  digtanoe,  greater  than  40 
feagiMB,  at  wihidi  the  fight  is  obaerred,  has  fed  to  the  supposition  that  it 
flugfat  he  •wing  to  the  effects  of  a  thnnderstorm,  or  of  electrical  explo- 
sions whidi  might  daily  take  place  in  a  pass  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
asserted  that,  on  approadiing  the /aro/,  the  roUing  of  thundor  is  heard. 
Others  vaguely  allege  that  it  is  an  air-volcano,  and  Ihat  asphaltie  soils^ 
fike  those  ef  Menay  csfose  diese  laAaaimaible  cxhalaitions  wMch  we  a» 
eenstant » their  appeannoeu  The  phenomenen  is  oboerved  on  a  aaonn* 
tai&OBS  and  uninhabited  spot,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Catatnmho,  near 
ita  junction  with  the  Bio  Snlia.  The  situation  of  the  farol  is  such  that, 
hdng  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  opening  (boca)  of  the  lake  x>f  Mara- 
cayho,  natigatnrs  are  guided  by  it  as  by  a  ^fathouse. 

t*  Den  Carlos  del  Poso  has  disoovvred  in  this  distriot,  attbe  bottom  of 
the  <hiefafada  de  Moroturci,  a  stratum  ef  dayey  earthy  binok,  stroi^^ly  • 
•oifing  the  fingers,  «nntting  n  powerful  snteU  of  sulphur,  and  jaflamiog 
spontaneously  when  slightly  moistened  and  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  n^s  of  the  tropical  tun.  Ihe  detonation  «f  this  nnddy  substance  is 
very  violent. 
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t»articuLxrl7  from  the  yaJIey  of  tlie  Bio  Hucajo,*  to  the  eaisb 
of  ^  Meiida.  The  inhabitants  altogether  neglect  this  pioduo* 
tion,  BO  much  sought  for  in  commerce. 


chameb  xvn. 


Mountains  wbicli  sq^arate  the  Yalleys  of  Aragna  from  the  lianoif  of 
Caracas. — ^Villa  de  Cara. — Parapara. — Llanos  or  Steppes. — Calabozo. 

The  chain  of  mountains,  bordering  the  lake  of  Tacarigua 
towards  the  south,  forms  in  some  sort  the  northern  shore  of 
the  great  basin  of  the  Llanos  or  savannahs  of  Caracas.  To 
descend  from  the  valleys  of  Aragua  into  these  savannahs,  it 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  mountams  of  Gf^uigue  and  of  Tucu- 
tunemo.  From  a  peopled  country  embellished  by  culti- 
vation, we  plunge  into  a  vast  solitude.  Accustomed  to  the 
aspect  of  rocks,  and  to  the  shade  of  valleys,  the  traveller 
beholds  with  astonishment  these  savannahs  without  trees, 
these  immense  plains,  which  seem  to  ascend  to  the  horizon. 

Before  I  trace  the  scenery  of  the  Llanos,  or  of  the  region 
of  pasturage,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  road  we  took 
from  Nueva  Valencia,  by  Villa  de  Cura  and  San  Juan,  to 
the  little  village  of  Ortiz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  steppes. 
We  left  the  vafieys  of  Aragua  on  the  6th  of  March  before 
Bimrise.  We  passed  over  a  plaiu  richly  cultivated,  keeping 
along  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  and  cross- 
ing the  ground  left  imcovered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
We  were  never  weary  of  admiring  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
covered  with  <5alabashes,  water-melons,  and  phmtains.  The 
rising  of  the  sun  was  announced  by  the  distant  noise  of  the 
howbng  monkeys.  Approaching  a  group  of  trees,  which  rise 
ia  the  midst  of  the  plain,  between  those  parts  which  were 
anciently  the  islets  of  Don  Pedro  and  La  Negra,  we  saw 
numerous  bands  of  araguatos  moving  as  in  procession  and 
very  slowly,  from  one  tree  to  another.  A  male  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  females;  several  of  the.  latter  carrying 

*  This  little  river  descends  from  the  Paramo  de  los  Conejos,  and  flowtf 
into  the  Rio  Albarregas. 
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their  young  on  their  shoulders*  The  howling  monkeys^ 
which  live  in  society  in  different  parts  of  America,  every- 
where resemble  eacn  other  in  their  manners,  though  the 
species  are  not  always  the  same.  The  uniformity  with 
which  the  araguatos*  perform  their  movements  is  extremely 
striking.  "Whenever  the  branches  of  neighbouring  trees  do 
not  touch  each  other,  the  male  who  leads  the  party  sus- 
pends himself  by  the  callous  and  prehensile  part  of  his 
tail;  ^d,  letting  fall  the  rest  of  his  body,  swii]^  himself 
till  in  one  of  his  oscillations  he  reaches  the  neighbouring 
branch.  The  whole  file  performs  the  same  movements  on 
the  same  spot.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  how  dubious 
is  the  assertion  of  Ulloa,  and  so  many  otherwise  well- 
informed  travellers,  according  to  whom,  the  marimondos,t 
the  araguatos,  and  other  monkeys  with  a  prehensile  tail, 
form  a  sort  of  chain,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  side 
of  a  river.J  "We  had  opportunities,  during  five  years,  of 
observing  thousands  of  tnese  animals;  and  for  this  very 
reason  we  place  no  confidence  in  statements  possibly 
invented  by  the  Europeans  themselves,  though  repeated  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Missions,  as  if  they  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  their  fathers.  Man,  the  most  remote  &om  civi- 
lization, enjoys  the  astonishment  he  excites  in  recountiag 
the  marvela  of  his  country.  He  says  he  has  seen  what  he 
imagines  may  have  been  seen  by  others.  Every  savage  is  a 
hunter,  and  the  stories  of  hunters  borrow  from  the  imagi- 
nation in  proportion  as  the  animals,  of  which  they  boast  the 
artifices,  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  iatelligence; 
Hence  arise  the  fictions  of  which  foxes,  monkeys,  crows, 
and  the  condor  of  the  Andes,  have  been  the  subjects  in  both 
hemispheres. 

The  araguatos  are  accused  of  sometimes  abandoning  their 
young,  that  they  may  be  lighter  for  flight  when  pursued  by 
the  Indian  hunters.  It  is  said  that  mothers  have  been  seen 
removing  their  young  from  their  shoulders,  and  throwing 
them  down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  I  am  inchned  to  believe 
that  a  movement  merely  accidental  has  been  mistaken  for 

*  Sitnia  ursina.  f  Simia  belzebuth. 

t  tJUoa  has  not  hesitated  to  represent  in  an  engraving  this  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  the  monkeys  with  a  prehensile  tail.-^See  Viage  6  la  America 
Heridional  (Madrid,  X748). 
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one  premeditated.  The  Indiaiis  hm&  a  disfike  and  a  pie^ 
diJieddcm  for  certain  taees  of  Mcmlre js ;  tbey  Ipve  the  rui* 
ditas,  the  titifl,  and  generallj  all  the  Httle  Sftgomfir;  wMIe 
tlie  araguatoB)  on  aecouiit  of  tlieir  moHmfal  aspect,  and 
tiieir  isnifonn  howling,  are  at  once^  detested  and  abused. 
In  refljctrog  on  the  causes  that  mAj  fbciKtabe  the  pro- 
pigatiKHi  of  sound  m  the  ait  4uFmg  the  night,  I  thoughit 
it  important  to  determine  with  precision  the  ^tanee  at 
whic%  eeroeeialiy  in  damp  and  stormy  weather,  the  howling 
otf  a  band  of  araguatos  is  heard.  I  beliere  I  obtained  pro^ 
^  its  being  dutizkguished  at  eight  hundred  toises  distance. 
The  monkejs  which  are  fhrniKshed  with  four  hands  eaitmot 
mahe  exeuTsions  in  the  LLuies;  and  it  is  eaqr,  amidst  rast 
plains  eo¥«?ed  with  grass,  to  recognize  a  solxtarj  gronp  of 
treds,  whence  the  noise  proceeds,  and  which  is  imidbitea  by 
howling  monkeys^  Now,  by  approaching  or  wi^drawing 
horn  this  group  of  trees,  the  maximum  of  the  distance  may 
be  measured,  at  wbieh  the  howling  is  heard.  These  dra- 
taneee  appeared  to  me  sometimes  one^third-  greater  during 
ihe  mght,.  cspeeially  when  the  weather  was  cloudy,  very  hot, 
and  humid. 

The  Indians  pretend  that  when  the  araguatos  fill  the 
forests  with  their  howling,  there  is  always  one  that  ehaimte 
as  leader  of  the  chcarus.  The  observation  is  pretty  accnrate. 
Dnrizii^  a  long  interval  one  solitary  and  strong  voice  is  ^ne- 
ralljf  £sting«ished,  till  its  place  is  taken  by  anothw  voice  of 
a  different  pitch,  Ve  may  observe  from  time  to  time  the 
same  instinct  of  imitotion  among  frogs,  and  almost  afi' 
animals  which  live  together  and  exert  their  voices  in  union. 
The  Missionaries  farther  assert,  that,  when  a  female  among; 
the  araguatos  is  on  the  point  of  bringing  forth,  the  choir 
^ffttspends  its  bowlings  tiH  the  moment'  of  the  birth  of  the 
young.  1  could  not  myself  jtw%e  oi  the  accuracy  of  thift 
assertion ;  but  I  de  not  believe  it  to  be  entireljr  unfounded. 
I  have  observed  that,  when  an  extraordcoary  incident,  the 
moan»  for  instance  of  a  wounded  araguato,  fined  the  atteis- 
tion  of  the  band,  ttie  bowlines  were  for  some  minutes 
suspended.  Our  guides  assured  us  gravely,,  that,  "  to  cure 
an  asthma,  it  is  sufficieait  to  drink  out  of  the  bony  drum  of 
the  hyoMal  bone  of  the  amq^&aAa^''  Thi*  aoimal  haviog  sa 
extraordinary  a  volume  of  voice,  it  ia  soppoaed  thafi  its 
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hajTSz  mtat  neeesannlj  impart  to  tlie  imter  ponied  into  it 
the  virtue  of  curing  affectioiiB  of  the  lungs.  Sudi  ia  the 
fldence  ^  the  Tnlgar,  which  semetinies  reaemMes  that  of  the 
aadentvw 

We  passed  ihe  night  at  the  yillage  of  G^uigoe,  the  hddtade 
dmldda.  I  focmd  bj  obs^erstians  of  Oaziopiiis  to  be  10*^  4f 
ltX\  The  TiSage,  iizraounded  with  the  richest  cultivation, 
m  onij  a  thooaond  toisea  dbtaat  firom  the  lake  of  Taearig^. 
UTe  lo^ed  with  an  old  sejrgfsant,  a  natbe*  of  Murda,  a  nan 
cf  a  Teij  original  dmraeter.  To  jtrore  to  wb  that  he  had 
studied  aniotig  ^e  Jesmta,  he  rebited  the  histotT'  ®^  ^^ 
cieatioD  of  the  wozld  in  Latin.  Be  knew  the  names  of 
AngQstasy  TibeTTua,  azid  Ihodetkn ;  azid  while  enjoying  the 
agreeablereootnesa  of  the  ndghts  in  an  encloeraxe  plaz^d  with 
haawnsasy  he  employed  hhnself  in  reading  all  that  rtAs^ted  to 
^e  ex^irta  of  the  !aomaii  emperors.  He  inqudned  of  us  m^ 
eamestness  fos  A  r^nedy  for  the  goui,  from  which  he  siiffered 
•evei«ly.  ^I  know/*  said  he^  '^a  Zambo  of  YaleBcia,  a 
fiunous  eimem,  who  could  core  me ;  but  the  Zambo  would 
cspeet  to  be  treated  with  attentions  which  I  cmmot  pary  to 
m  man  of  hb  cokmr,  and  I  prefer  r^naining  aa  I  am/' 

On  leaving  Guigue  we  began  to  ascend  the  chain  of 
mountains,  eztendmg  cm  the  south  of  ihe  lake  towaa^ 
CTuaeinio  and  La  Pahna.  !From  the  top  <rf  a  table-land,  at 
ti»ee  hundred  and  twenty  totses  of  elevation,  we  saw  for  the 
last  time  the  valteya  of  Aragna,  The  gneiss  appealed  tine<>- 
Teved,  presen&g  the  some  divectioia  of  strata,  and  the  same 
dip  towards  tite  north-west.  Yeiiw  of  quarts,  that  traverse 
the  gneiss,  are  auriferous ;  and  hence  the  iseighbouring 
ravine  bears  the  name  of  Quebrada  del'  Oro.  "We  heard  with 
surprise  at  every  step  the  naose  of  ^^ratdme  ei  gold,"  in  ^ 
eocintry  where  aelj  one  sin^  mine  of  oovrper  is  wrought. 
We  travelled  fiv«  leaguea  to  the  village  of  Maria  MagdalenA, 
sait  two  leagues  more  to  the  YiHa.  de  Ounk  It  was  Snneday, 
aood  at  tiie  vilibge  of  Maria  Magdalena  the  ii^abitaata  were 
assembled  before  the  ehnirGh.  G^hey  wanted  to  force  our 
muleteera  to  stop  anad  he«r mass.  We  resolved  to  remain; 
Imt^  after  a  long  altercation,  the  muleteers  pmrnBed  their 
wa^.  I  maiy  observe,  that  this  is  the  only  disp«Ete  in  whidb 
we  beeamo  engaged  from  such  »  cause,    v  ery  emmeous  ideas 
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Iffo  formed  in  Europe  of  the  intolerance,  and  even  of  the 
religious  ferrour  of  ^e  Spanish  colonists. 

San  Luis  de  Cura,  or,  as  it  is  commonljr  caUed,  the  Villa 
de  C/ura,  lies  in  a  very  barren  yallej,  running  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  elevated,  according  to  mj  barometrical  obser- 
vations, two  hundred  and  sixty-six  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  The  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  fruit- 
trees,  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  dryness  of  the 
plateau  is  the  greater,  because  (and  this  circumstance  is 
rather  extraordinary  in  a  country  of  primitive  rocks)  several 
rivers  lose  themselves  in  crevices  in  the  ground.  The  Eio 
de  Las  Minas,  north  of  the  Villa  de  Cura,  is  lost  in  a  rock, 
again  appears,  and  then  is  ingulphed  anew  without  reaching 
the  lake  of  Valencia,  towards  wluch  it  flows.  Cura  resembles 
a  village  more  than  a  town.  We  lodged  with  a  family 
who  had  excited  the  resentment  of  government  during  the 
revolution  at  Caracas  in  1797.  One  of  the  sons,  after 
having  languished  in  a  dun^n,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Havannah,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  strong  fortress.  With 
what  joy  his  mother  heard  that  after  our  return  from  the 
Orinoco,  we  should  visit  the  Havannah !  She  entrusted  me 
with  five  piastres,  *Hhe  whole  fruit  of  her  savings.*'  I 
earnestly  wished  to  return  them  to  her;  but  I  feared  ta 
wound  her  delicacy,  and  give  pain  to  a  mother,  who  felt  a 
pleasure  in  the  privations  she  imposed  on  herself.  All  the 
^  society  of  the  town  was  assembled  in  the  evening,  to  admire 
in  a  magic  lantern  views  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 
We  were  shown  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  statue 
of  the  Elector  at  Berlin. 

An  apothecary  who  had  been  ruined  by  an  unhappy  pro* 
pensity  for  working  mines,  accompanied  us  in  our  excursion 
to  the  Serro  de  Chacao,  very  rich  in  auriferous  pyrites.  We 
continued  to  descend  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
lera of  the  coast,  in  which  the  plains  of  Aragua  form  & 
longitudinal  valley.  We  passed  a  part  of  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  March  at  the  village  of  San  Jiian,  remarkable  for 
its  thermal  waters,  and  the  singular  form  of  two  neighbour* 
ing  mountains,  called  the  Morros  of  San  Juan.  They  fona 
slender  peaks,  which  rise  from  a  wall  of  rocks  with  a  very- 
extensive  base.    The  wall  is  perpendicular,  and  resemblei^ 
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the  DemPs  Wall,  which  surrounds  a  part  of  the  group  of 
moiintaiiis  in  the  Hartz.*  These  peaks,  when  seen  m>m  a£ur 
in  the  Llanos,  strike  the  imagmation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  least  unequal 
ground,  and  the  height  of  the  peaks  is  singularlj  exap* 
gerated  by  them.  Thej  were  described  to  us  as  being  m 
the  middle  of  the  steppes  (which  the^  in  reality  bound  on 
the  north)  £Bur  bejona  a  ranfi;e  of  hills  called  La  Galera. 
Judging  from  angles  taken  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  these 
hills  are  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  toises 
higher  than  the  village  of  San  Juan,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifby  toises  above  the  level  of  the  Llanos,  The  thermal 
waters  glide  out  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  which  are  formed 
of  transition-limestone.  The  waters  are  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like  those  of  Mariara,  and  form  a 
little  pool  or  lagoon,  in  which  the  thermometer  rose  only  to 
31*3°.  I  foimd^  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  by  very 
:  8ati8£Eictory  observations  of  the  stars,  the  latitude  of  Villa 
deCuratobelO°2'47V 

The  Villa  de  Cura  is  celebrated  in  the  country  fop  the 
miracles  of  an  imaee  of  the  Virgin,  known  by  the  name  of 
\Nuestra  Senara  delas  Valencianos,  This  image  was  found 
in  a  ravine  by  an  Indian,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  became  the  object  of  a  contest  oetween 
the  towns  of  Cura  and  San  Sebastian  de  los  Seyes.  The 
vicars  of  the  latter  town  asserting  that  the  Virgin  had  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  territory  of  their  parish,  the 
Bishop  of  Caracas,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of 
this  long  dispute,  caused  the  image  to  be  placed  in  the 
archives  of  his  bishopric,  and  kept  it  thirty  years  under 
seal.  It  was  not  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cura  tiU 
1802. 

After  having  bathed  in  the  cool  and  limpid  water  of  the 
little  river  of  San  Juan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  basaltic 
griinsteiii,  we  continued  our  journey  at 'two  in  the  mornings 
by  Ortiz  and  Farapara,  to  the  Mesa  de  Faja.  The  road  to 
the  Llanos  being;  at  that  time  infested  with  robbers,  several 
travellers  joinea  us  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  caravan.  We 
proceeded  down  hiU  during  six  or  seven  hours ;  and  we 
skirted  the  Cerro  de  Mores,  near  which  the  road  turns  ofi^ 
*  **  Die  Teofela  Maaer/'  near  Wernigerode  in  Germany. 
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leading  to  iiie  giesfe  "nllage  of  San  Jose  de  Tisnao.  W* 
passed  tiie  fanaa  of  Lnqae  and  JiiiiGalita^  to  enter  the 
Till^fB  idueli,  <m  aecGiint  of  the  bad  road,  aad  the  blue 
cokmr  of  the  slates,  bear  the  names  of  Me^asa  and  Fiet- 
drag  Aztde^, 

This  ground  is  the  aaeient  e^ore  of  the  great  basiiL  of 
tlse  steppes,  and  it  famishes  an  isieresting  subject  of  ve*- 
aeasdi  to  the  gec^gifl^*  We  there  find  trap-:ft«mfltioiis,  ^x>- 
babh-  moee  recent  than  the  reins  of  diabasift  near  isbe  town 
of  Caracas^  irhich  seen»  to  belong  tcr  the  roeks  of  igneous 
formation.  They  are  not  long^  and  navro^  streams  as  ia. 
Aixvsergnev  but  ia^e  sheets,  strefims  that  appear  Hike  real 
stsata.  The  fithoid  masses  here  coyeer,  if  we  mt^  we  the 
esxpresuikaLf  the  sLofe  of  ihe  andleiit  interior^  sea;  everfthing 
aup^Mst  to  destroctimiy  sneh  as  ^  liquid  dejections^  and  the 
secriflB  fiUed  wil^  babbles,  has  been  carried  anaj.  These 
phenomena  aee  partieuladj  worthy  of  attention  on  account 
ef  the  close  adBinities  observed  between  the  phoooiites  and 
the  amygdaloids,  which,  containiBg'.  pyroxenes  and  hozi> 
l^endb-gramstems^  form  strata  in  a  transitionHdate.  The 
hettear  to  eonvey  an  idea*  of  the  whole  sitoation  and  sopei^- 
posstion  of  these  rocks,  we  will  name  the  Ibmaiaona  a»  they 
oesor  in  a  paracfile  drawn  from  north*  to  south. 

We  And  at  first,  in  the  Sierra  d»  Mariara,  which,  belongs 
to  the  ncnridiem  Braneh  of  the  CordJUera  of  tl^  coast,  a 
<oaraehgrained  granite ;  then,  izk  the  yaUeys  of  Aragna^  on 
the  b<^ders  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  iahmds,  it  contains,  as 
im  the  aoix^m  branch  of  1^  ehaiiK  of  the  coast,  g&eisB 
and  miisa-slate^  These  last-named  roeks  are  aunfi^ous  in 
the*  Qi»lBrada  del  Oro^  near  Qumie;^  and  between  TiQa 
do  Cnxa  and  tiie  Monroe  de<  San  Jnaxi^  in  the  mocmtaui  of 
Chacao.  The  gold  is  contained  in  pyrites,  which  are  £b«md 
aometiasea  dismainated  abnost  impesceptibl^  ia  the  whole 
mas&  of  th&  gneiss,*  and  sometimes  united  in  small  Tcdats 
ffi  qpsaEbz.  Most  of  the  tofoents  that  traTerse-  the  motxa^ 
taiofli  bear  aloag  wi&  them  grams  of  goUL  The  poor  in- 
hahitaiDta  of  Yila  de  Cixia  m&  Son  Juan  have  sometimes 
gained  thirty  pastres  a-da^  by  washing  the  sand;  bnt  BKHt 

*  The  fi>iir  metals^  which,  are  found  disseminated  in  the  granite  rocks^ 
s^iF  iiiej^"wn9  of  contemporaneow  fonnationj  are  goM,  tiirj  tltsnhixn.^ 
and  cobflifeM 
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commanfy,  m  spffce  of  tlieir  inchustry,  tbe^r  do  not  m  a  week 
find  partieles  of  gcM  of  the  ralue  of  two  piastres.  Here, 
kowever,  as  in  ererj  j^aee  where  natke  gold  and  auriferons 
■pTfitea  are  disseminated  in  the  rock,  or  Juj  the  destruction 
oi  the  roeks,  are  deposited  in  alhrnal  lands,  the  people  con- 
c^ye  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  metallic  riches  of 
the  soiL  Bat  the  success  of  the  woiidngs,  which  depends 
less  on.  the  abnndance  of  the  ore  in  a  rast  space  of  land 
than  on  its  aecumnlafcion  in  one  pdixt,  has  not  Justified 
these  fanronrable  {repossessions.  The  mountain  of  Chaeao, 
bordered  l^  the  rarine  oi  Tucutmiemo,  rises  aevesi  hundred 
feet  above  the  village  of  San  Juan.  It  is  formed  of  gneiss, 
which,  eroeeiallj  in  the  superior  strata,  passes  into  mica- 
Biste.  We  saw  t&e  remains  of  an  ancient  mine,  known  Irf 
the  mme  *  of  Slped  d&  Sem^  JBarbara.  The  works  were 
direeted  te  a  stratusn  of  cedliilar  quartz,*  full  of  pc^yhedric 
cavities,  mixed  with  iron-ore,  containing  auriferoua  pyrites' 
and  smaH  grains  of  gold,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  appears  that  the  gneiss  of  the  Carre  de 
Chaeae  also  furnishes  another  metallic  deposit,  a  mixture  of 
csopper  and  silveivores.  This  d^iosit  has  be^t  ihe  object  of 
wmiks  attempted  with  ^at  ignorance  by  some  Mexican 
onners  under  the  supenntendance  of  M.  Avalo.  The  ^• 
leryt  directed  to  the  north-east,  is  only  twenty-five  toises 
kmg.  We  there  foxmd  some  fine  specimens  of  blue  carbo- 
nated copper  mingled  with  sulphate  of  barytes  and  quartzr; 
but  we  could  not  ourselves  jud£;e  wheilier  the  ore  contained 
any  argentiferous  foMerZy  and  whether  it  oceuixed  in  a 
stratomk,  or,  as  the  apothecary  who  was  our  guide  a8seite<^ 
in  real  wins.  This  much  is  certain,  t^t  the  attempt  at 
working  the  mine  cost  more  than  twelve  thousand  piastres 
in  two  years.  It  would  no  doubt  have  b^en  more  prudent 
to  have  resumtd  the  worka  on  the  auriferous  stratum  of  the 
Beal  de  Santa  Barbara. 

*  This  stratum  of  quartz,  and  the  gneiss  in  which  it  is  containedi,  lift 
bor.  8  of  the  Freyberg  compass^  and  dip  70*^  to  the  south-west  At  a 
hundred  toises  distance  from  the  auriferous  quartz,  the  gneiss  resumes  iti 
ordinary  situation,  hor.  3-4,  with  60**  dip  to  the  north-west.  A  few 
strata  of  gneiss  abound  in  silvery  mica,  and  contain,  instead  of  garnets^ 
an  immense  quantity  of  small  octohedrons  of  pyrites.  This  silvery  { 
resembles  that  of  the  fkmous  mine  of  HimmelsfUrst,  in  Sazonj. 
t  La  Cneya  de  los  Mezicanos. 
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The  zone  of  gneiss  just  mentioned  is,  in  tlie  coast-cliain 
from  the  sea  to  the  Villa  de  Cura,  ten  leagues  broad.  In 
this  great  extent  of  land,  gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  found 
exclusively,  and  they  constitute  one  formation.*  Beyond 
the  town  of  Villa  de  Cura  and  the  Cerro  de  Chacao  the 
aspect  of  the  country  presents  greater  geognostic  variety. 
There  are  still  eight  leagues  of  declivity  m)m  the  table-land 
of  Cura  to  the  entry  of  the  Llanos ;  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  four  different  forma- 
tions of  rock  cover  the  gneiss.  We  shall  first  give  the 
description  of  the  different  strata,  without  grouping  them 
systematically. 

On  the  south  of  the  Cerro  de  Chacao,  between  the  ravine 
of  Tucutunemo  and  Fiedras  iN'egras,  the  gneiss  is  concealed 
beneath  a  formation  of  serpentine,  of  which  the  composition 
varies  in  the  different  superimposed  strata.  Sometimes  it 
is  very  pure,  verv  homogeneous,  of  a  dusky  olive-green,  and 
of  a  conchoidal  fracture :  sometimes  it  is  veined,  mixed  with 
bluish  steatite,  of  an  unequal  fracture,  and  containing 
spangles  of  mica.  In  both  these  states  I  could  not  discover 
in  it  either  garnets,  hornblende,  or  diallage.  Advancing 
farther  to  the  south  (and  we  always  passed  over  this  ground 
in  that  direction)  the  green  of  the  serpentine  grows  deeper, 
and  feldspar  and  hornblende  are  recognised  in  it:  it  id 
difiicult  to  determine  whether  it  passes  into  diabasis  or 
alternates  with  it.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  its  con« 

*  This  formation,  which  we  shall  call  g^eiss-mica-slate,  is  peca* 
liar  to  the  chain  of  the  coast  of  Caracas.  Fire  formations  must  be  dis- 
tingmshed,  as  MM.  von  Bach  and  Ranmer  have  so  ably  demonstrated 
in  their  excellent  papers  on  Landeck  and  the  Riesengebirge,  namely^ 
granite,  granite-gneiss,  gneiss^  gneiss-mica-slate,  and  mica-slate.  Geo- 
logists whose  researches  have  been  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  land^ 
-having  confonnded  these  formations  which  nature  has  s^arat^d  in  several 
countries  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  have  admitted  m^SNhe  gneiss  and 
mica-slate  alternate  everywhere  in  superimposed  beas,  or  furnish  in- 
sensible transitions  from  one  rock  to  the  other.  These  transitions  and 
alternating  superpositions  take  place  no  doubt  in  formations  of  granite- 
gneiss  and  gneiss-mica-slate ;  but  because  these  phenomena  are  observed 
fai  one  region,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  other  regions  we  may  not  find 
very  distinct  circumscribed  formations  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate. 
The  same  considerations  may  be  applied  to  the  formations  of  serpentine^ 
which  are  sometimes  isolated,  and  sometimes  belong  to  the  euiite,  mica- 
llate,  and  grttnstein. 
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taxning  veins  of  copper-ore,*  At  the  foot  of  tUs  moimtfiin 
two  fine  springs  gush  out  &om  the  serpentine.  Near  the 
Tillage  of  San  Juan,  the  granular  diabasis  appears  alone 
uncoyered,  and  takes  a  greenish  black  hue.-  The  feldspar 
intimatelj  mixed  with  the  mass,  may  be  separated  into 
distinct;  crystals.  The  mica  is  yery  rare,  and  there  is  no 
^uarfcz.  The  mass  assumes  at  the  sur&ce  a  yellowish  crust 
like  dolerite  and  basalt. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tract  of  traj^-formation,  the  Morros 
of  San  Juan  rise  like  two  castles  m  ruins.  They  appeaa* 
linked  to  the  momes  of  St  Sebastian,  and  to  La  Ghalera 
which  bounds  the  Llanos  like  a  rocky  wall.  The  Morros  of 
San  Juan  are  formed  of  hmestone  of  a  crystalline  texture ; 
sometimes  yery  compact,  sometimes  spongy,  of  a  greenish* 
grey,  shining, 'composed  of  small  grains,  and  mixed  with 
scattered  spangles  of  mica.  This  umestone  yields  a  strong 
efferyescence  with  acids.  I  could  not  find  in  it  any  yestige 
of  organized  bodies.  It  contains  in  subordinate  strata^ 
masses  of  hardened  clay  of  a  blackish  blue,  and  carburetted. 
These  masses  are  fissile,  yery  heayy,  and  loaded  with 
iron ;  their  streak  is  whitish,  and  they  produce  no  efferyes* 
cence  with  acids.  They  assume  at  their  surface,  by  their 
decomposition  in  the  air,  a  yellow  colour.  We  seem  to 
recognize  in  these  argillaceous  strata 'a  tendency  either 
to  the  transition-slates,  or  to  the  kieseUchirfer  (schistose 

Cjer),  which  eyerywhere  characterise  the  black  transition- 
estones.  When  in  fragments,  they  might  be  taken  at 
first  sight  for  basalt  or  homblende.f  Anotner  white  lime- 
stone, compact,  and  containing  some  fragments  of  shells, 
backs  the  Morros  de  San  Juan.  I  could  not  see  the  line  of 
junction  of  these  two  limestones,  or  that  of  the  calcareous 
formation  and  the  diabasis. 

*  One  of  these  yeins»  on  which  two  shafts  haye  been  sunk,  was 
directed  hor.  2*1,  and  dipped  80®  east.  The  strata  of  the  serpentine, 
where  it  is  stratified  with  some  regularity,  run  hor.  8,  and  dip  almost 
perpendicularly.  I  found  malachite  disseminated  in  this  serpentine, 
where  it  passes  into  grilnstein. 

t  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  again,  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
rocks  of  San  Juan,  of  Chacao,  of  Parapara,  and  of  Calabozo,  during  my 
stay  at  Mexico,  where,  conjointly  with  M.  del  Rio,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  school  of  Freyberg,  I  formed  a  geognostical  col- 
lection for  the  Colegio  de  Mineria  of  New  Spain. 
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«Bd  tiie  vilkfie  of  fiui  Ivan,  tMnudft  Panpaim  and  ttte 
UaooSy  k  Med  witk  tnp-ffooks,  dispk^rizig  cloas  affiedty 
witk  ^  lonnatum  of  ;g»eu  libtea,  wkim  tiiej  ooTflr.  Somo 
tisies  vfi  flecm  to  bob  aerpemtisi%  sometrntts  gnuMfedn,  and 
Bomeluea  dolerite  «Ld  Msalt.  The  arraoi^BiB^ii;  d  these 
BcoblemaJaeBl  nwaofli  k  Bcd:  lest  esknoidiBtiT.  Between 
San  Juan,  Malpaso,  and  Fiedras  Azolefl,  ihej  iorm  fltrttfca 
pamUel  to  eaeh  lo^^er;  and  djppn^  regulutf  B(H*tihward 
at  an  aagte  of  4^  or  50%  thej  oorer  evea  l^e  gneen  abates 
m  ooDcatiKat  rtmtificalicmL.  Lowap  down,  towaids  Paxa- 
pam  and  Ortiz,  vliere  iiie  amyigdiloidB  and  phondiiteB  ore 
eomaeeted  with  the  ffcuBsfsem^  ev^rythk^  afwmmen  a  hasaUae 
aspeet  BaJk  of  frnBataia  heaped  •one  upon  amother,  fena 
those  zoaaded  eones,  whidi  aoe  ibud  ao  freqnaBtlj  in  the 
Mi^telgebkge  in  Bohenua^  near  Bilin,  i^  eountij  of  pho- 
nolitea.    Hie  fotUowing  is  the  nesult  •of  my  pantud  eifaeer* 

The  gruBfiteiii,  wfaidb  at  first  alternated  with  atzota  of 
serpenitfflfi,  or  was  ooniiected  with  ihat  rock  by  iaseombiB 
traaaitionfl,  is  seen  alooe,  sometiiDes  in  etra/ta  eonsiderahlj 
iiM^hned,  aiid  semidimes  in  bdia  with  concentric  atsata,  im- 
bedded in  strata  of  the  Maie  fiubstaaoe.  It  lies,  ofiar  Mai* 
paao,  pa  gieea  sktes,  steatitie,  jramgied  with  hcxaibieiidey 
oestitiite  of  aueea  aad  grains  of  quarts,  dipping,  like  the 
grunsteiiis,  4&°  toward  Sae  north,  and  direeted,  like  them^ 

A  great  ateriliiy  prevails  whejpe  ihese  greea  sktes  predo- 
mmflte,  no  dooht  on  acooont  of  the  magnesia  ther  eoaJjaiiiy 
which  (as  is  proved  by  ihe  magneaan-Hxnestooie  of  Eoglaad*) 
is  vexj  hurt&il  to  vsegetatioai.  The  dip  of  the  ^ea  ehutes 
continues  the  same ;  but  by  degrees  the  direction  of  4heir 
strata  becomes  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  pii- 
mitiTe  rocks  of  the  chain  of  the  coast.  At  Fiedras  Azules 
these  sktes,  minted  with  hornblende,  ooyer  in  conoordaxit 
stratifieatioii  a  blaekish-bliie  slate,  ¥erf  fissile,  and  tnnyeraed 
by  small  veins  of  quartz.  The  green  ahites  inj^iide  acme 
strata  of  grnoistein,  and  €mm.  contain  balls  of  that  sub- 
stance.   I  nowhere  saw  the  green  slates  altenoate  with 

*  Magneam  limfifcnnir  is  of  «  «tnne>yenow  colour,  ud 
madreporea :  it  lies  bene«tii  red  marl,  or  nnriiti£cro«s  led  i 
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of  juDctioai^iieie  t^iro  divtefl  s^peiur  rsUiar  to  para  oaa  iato 
tlie  oAer,  the  gxaen  «l«beB  beemniae  of  a  pearl-ji^y  in  po»« 
poati^i  M  iiiej  lose  thear  horeMemk. 

Eadi^er  floulii,  towards  Parapara  and  Ortiz,  ike  akteB  dis- 
appew.  Tiiej  see  coneealed  under  a  tBap-fonnatiaxL  moxe 
"vwied  in  ita  Aspect  The  soil  beoomes  moi^  fertile;  the 
rockj  masses  alternate  with  strata  of  clsj,  -which  appear  to 
be  produeed  by  the  dee&mpoaitii»QL  ^of  the  giunsteinA,  the 
aamidaloftdB,  aaxd  the;  phonditea. 

a£e  grunstein,  which  farther  north  was  less  graanloxui, 
aaid  passed  into  serpentine,  here  asBamefl  a  very  different 
character.  It  contama  balls  of  numdelsteiii,  or  axDygdaloid, 
eight  or  ten  ind^s  in  diameter.  These  balls,  stunetinies  a 
li&e  flattened,  are  diTided  into  conoentEic  Ivjrers:  this  is 
the  effect  of  decomposition.  Their  nudieus  is  aiUaost  as  hazd 
as  basalt,  and  they  are  intermingled  wiih  little  isavidea,  owing 
to  bubbles  cf  gas,  filled  with  green  earA,  and  crystals  ^ 
"pyroxeoe  and  mesotype.  Their  basis  is  |;peyish  Uue,  rather 
Botb,  and  showing  small  white  spots  wluch,  by  the  Tegular 
form  thi^  present,  I  should  conceive  to  be  deoomposed  fehi- 
i^par.  M.  Ton  Buch  examined  with  a  pow^rfiu  lens  the 
^edea  we  bninghL  He  discovered  ihat  each  ciystal  of 
pyroxene,  enreloped  in  the  earthy  mass,  is  separated  from 
it  by  fissures  psiallel  to  Ihe  sides  of  the  crystal.  These 
fissures  seem  to  be  ihe  effect  of  a  contraction  which  &» 
mass  or  basis  of  the  mand^tein  has  undesgone.  I  some- 
times saw  these  baJls  of  mandelst^  arranged  in  strata,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  gri^stein  of  ten  or 
fourteen  inches  thick ;  sometmies  (and  this  situation  is  most 
common)  the  balls  of  mandelstein,  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  heaps,  and  form  Htde  mounts  with 
rounded  GOimmits,  like  spheroidal  basalt.  The  day  which 
separates  these  amygdaloid  concretions  arises  from  the  de- 
composition of  their  crust.  They  acquire  by  tibe  conteet  of 
the  air  a  yery  thin  coating  of  yellow  ochre. 

South-west  of  the  Tillage  of  Parapara  rises  tiie  little  Oeno 
de  Mores,  which  is  discerned  from  afar  in  the  steppes. 
Almost  at  its  toot,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mandelstein 
tract  we  have  just  been  describing,  a  porphyriiic  phonolite, 
a  mass  of  compact  feldspar  of  a  greenish  grey,  or  mountain- 
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green,  oontaininff  long  crystals  of  Titreous  feldspar,  appears 
exposed.  It  is  tne  real  porphyrschiefer  of  Werner ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  a  collection  of  stones^ 
the  phonolite  of  Farapara  fi*om  that  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia. ' 
It  does  not,  however,  here  form  rocks  in  grotesque  shapes/ 
but  little  hills  covered  with  tabular  blocks,  large  plates 
extremely  sonorous,  translucid  on  the  edges,  and  wounding 
the  hands  when  broken. 

Such  are  the  successions  of  rocks,  which  I  described  on' 
the  s|)ot  as  I  progressively  found  them,  from  the  lake  of 
Tacarigua  to  tne  entrance  of  the  steppes.  Few  places  in 
Europe  display  a  geological  arrangement  so  well  worthy  of 
being  studied.  "We  saw  there  in  succession  six  formations : 
viz.,  mica-slate-gneiss,  green  transition-slate,  black  transi- 
tion-Hmestone,  serpentine  and  gronstein,  amygdaloid  (with 
pyroxene),  and  phonolite. 

I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  substance  just 
described  under  the  name  of  grunstein,  in  every  respect 
resembles  that  which  forms  layers  in  the  mica-slate  of 
Cabo  Blanco,  and  veins  near  Caracas.-  It  differs  only  by 
containing  neither  quartz,  garnets,  nor  pyrites.  The 
close  relations  we  observed  near  the  Cerro  de  Chacao, 
between  the  grunstein  and  the  serpentine,  cannot  surprise 
these  geolo^sts  who  have  studied  the  mountains  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Silesia.  Near  Zobtenberg*  a  serpentine  rock  al- 
ternates also  with  gctbhro.  In  the  district  of  G-latz  the 
fissures  of  the  gabbro  are  fiUed  with  a  steatite  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  and  the  rock  which  was  long  thought  to 
belong  to  the  griinsteinst  is  a  close  mixture  of  feldspar  and 
diallage. 

*  Between  Tampadel  and  Silsterwiz. 

i*  In  the  mountains  of  Barenth,  in  Franconia,  so  abundant  in  grllnstein 
and  serpentine,  these  formations  are  not  connected  together.  The  ser- 
pentine there  belongs  rather  to  the  schistose  hornblende  (homblend- 
schiefer)^  as  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Near  Guanazuato,  in  Mexico,  I  saw 
it  alternating  with  syenite.  These  phenomena  of  serpentine  rocks  form- 
ing layers  in  eurite  (weisstein),  in  schistose  hornblende,  in  gabbro,  and 
in  syenite^  are  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  great  mass  of  gar. 
netiferous  serpentines,  which  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  gneiss  and 
mica-slate,  form  little  distinct  mounts,  masses  not  covered  by  other  for- 
mations. It  is  not  the  same  in  the  mixtures  of  serpentine  and  granui 
limestone. 
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The  grunsteins  of  Tucutunemo,  which  we  conBider  as 
constitutiiig  the  same  formation  as  the  serpentine  rock, 
contain  veins  of  malachite  and  copper-pyrites.  These  same 
metalliferous  combinations  ai*e  found  also  in  Eranconia,  in 
the  ^runsteios  of  the  mountains  of  Steben  and  Lichtenberg. 
With  respect  to  the  green  slates  of  Malpaso,  which  have  ful 
the  characters  of  transition-slates,  they  are  identical  with 
those  which  M.  von  Buch  has  so  well  described,  near 
Schonau,  in  Silesia.  They  contain  beds  of  griinstein,  like 
the  slates  of  the  mountains  of  Steben  just  mentioned.* 
The  black  limestone  of  the  Morros  de  San  Juan  is  also 
a  transition-limestone.  It  forms  perhaps  a  subordinate 
stratum  in  the  slates  of  Malpaao.  This  situation  would  be 
analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  several  parfcs  of  Switzer- 
land.f  The  slaty  zone,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  ravine  of 
Piedras  Azules,  appears  divided  into  two  formations.  On 
some  points  we  think  we  observe  one  passing  iijjto  the  other. 

The  griinsteins,  which  begin  again  to  the  south  of  these 
slates,  appear  to  me  to  differ  little  from  those  found  north 
of  the  ravine  of  Piedras  Azules.  I  did  not  see  there  any 
pyroxene ;  but  on  the  very  spot  I  recognized  a  number  of 
crystals  in  the  amvgdaloid,  which  appears  so  strongly  linked 
to  the  griinstein  that  they  alternate  several  times. 

The  geologist  may  consider  his  task  as  fulfilled  when  he 
has  traced  with  accuracy  the  positions  of  the  diverse  strata ; 
and  has  pointed  out  the  analogies  traceable  between  these 
positions  and  wJiat  has  been  observed  in  other  countries. 
But  how  can  he  avoid  being  tempted  to  go  back  to  the  origin 
of  so  many  different  substances,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the 
dominion  of  fire  has  extended  in  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  great  basin  of  the  steppes  ?  In  researches  on  the  posi- 
tion of  rocks  we  have  generally  to  complain  of  not  suffi- 
cientlv  perceiving  the  connection  between  the  masses,  which 
we  believe  to  be  superimposed  on  one  another.    Here  the 

*  On  advancing  into  the  adit  for  draining  the  Friedrich-WilhelmstoUen 
mine,  which  I  caused  to  be  begun  in  1794,  near  Steben,  and  which  is  yet 
only  340  toises  long,  there  have  successively  been  found,  in  the  transition- 
slate  subordinate  strata  of  pure  and  porphyritic  griinstein,  strata,  of 
Lydian  stone  and  ampelite  (alaunschiefer),  and  strata  of  fine-grained 
griinstein.     All  these  strata  characterise  the  transition-slates. 

t  For  instance,  ftt  the  Glyshom,  at  the  Col  de  Balme>  &c. 

TOL.  n.  o 
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dtfbsttltf  weemm  to  arise  ftoei  ihe  too  iafasKoAe  and  too 
xnmerous  zelations  observed  in  rock«  that  axe  tiioi^t  not 
to  Mooe  to  the  sttme  family. 

QSie  phonolite  (or  leueoftme  wmfoeie  of  Gordier)  is  prattj 
vmmiiY  regarded  by  aE  iviio  haye  at  once  examined  omn- 
loag  and  extmguished  yolcaaos,  as  a  flow  of  lithoid  laya.  I 
found  no  kmL  basalt  or  dolerite;  but  the  presenoe  of 
pjroiiejie  m  ibe  amygdaloid  of  Parapara  leayes  Jittle  doubt 
of  the  igneous  origm  of  those  spheroidal  masses,  Ibsiaed, 
aod  fiiU  of  jBayities.  Balls  of  this  amygdaloid  are  enelosed 
iaa  the  erunstem;  and  this  gronsteui  alternates  gd.  one 
nde  vijtS  a  greesa  slate,  on  the  other  with  the  sm>entine 
of  Tueutunemo.  Here,  thez^  is  a  connezicm  sufiSeientljr 
dose  established  between  the  phonolites  and  the  gfeen 
plates,  between  the  pynnaiie  amygdaloids  and  the  serpen- 
^es  eentaizuQg  oc^pepores,  between  yolcanic  substanees 
iwd  others  thti  are  ineluded  under  the  yague  name  of 
trausitfenwtraps.  All  these  masses  are  destitute  ei  quartz 
like  the  uml  trap-porphynee,  er  yokanie  trachytee.  This 
ph^iemeiuon  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  grCbsteiitti 
whii^aiseealled  primitiye  almost  always  oontain  ouartz  in 
Surofie.  The  most  geninral  dip  of  ike  slates  of  Hedras 
Azules,  of  the  erimsteins  of  Parapara,  and  of  the  pyjazenic 
amygdftteidi  embedded  in  strata  of  grikngtein,  does  not  foUow 
ii^  ma^e  of  the  &;round  from  iiorth  to  south,  but  is  pretty 
regular  towards  the  nrath.  The  strata  iiicline  towards  the 
i^aim  of  theeoast,  as  substances  which  had  not  been  in  fusion 
ipig]^  be  supposed  to  do.  Can  we  admit  that  so  many  ^- 
ternating  roobi,  imbedded  one  in  the  othar,  haye  a  eommon 
iai^i  The  natiure  of  the  phonolites,  which  are  Mthoid 
layas  with  a  feldspar  basis,  and  the  natuare  of  the  gre^i  sla.tes 
intennixed  witii  nomblende,  oppose  this  opinion.  In  this 
state  of  things  we  may  ohoose  between  two  soluti<»s  of  the 

Erobletm  in  question.  In  one  of  these  solutions  the  phono- 
te  of  the  Cerro  de  Mores  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
yolcanic  production  of  the  tract ;  and  we  are  forced  to  unite 
the  pyroxenic  ajnygdaloids  with  the  rest  of  the  grunsteins, 
in  one  single  formation,  that  which  is  so  coomnon  in  the 
traosition-mountaLQS  of  Europe,  considered  hitherto  as  not 
yolcanic.  In  the  other  solution  of  the  problem,  the  maases 
of  phonolite,  amygdaloid,  and  grunstein,  which  are  foTind 
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m  tbe  soxitb  of  the  i»yme  of  Piediu  Asuks,  ore  n^Mimted 
firmn  the  grnniteins  and  serpentine  rooks  that  coTesr  the 
deolmt^  <n  the  .moimtAins  north  of  the  layine.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  I  find  difficulties  abnost  equattj 
gpeat  in  adopting  either  of  these  suppositions ;  but  I  h&ve 
no  doubt  that,  when  the  real  grfinBteins  (not  the  homblende* 
grCinBteins)  oontained  in  the  gneiss  and  nuca-slates,  shall 
harre  been  more  attentirely  ezaimned  in  other  places ;  when 
i&e  basalts  (with  pjroxene)  forming  strata  in  primitive 
rocks*  and  the  dialrawes  and  auygdaloids  in  the  traufldtioa 
mountaina,  shall  have  been  carciullsy  studied;  when  the 
texture  of  the  masses  shall  hare  been  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  mechanical  analysis,  and  the  hornblendes  better  diatio* 
guished  from  the  pyroxenes,!  and  the  grunateins  firom  the 
ooleritea ;  a  great  number  of  phenomena  wkieh  now  i^pear 
isolated  and  obscure,  will  be  ranged  under  general  laws. 
l%e  phonolite  and  ether  rodos  of  igneous  ori^  at  Farapara 
are  so  much  the  more  interesting,  ae  they  indicate  ancient 
eruptions  in  a  granite  aone;  as  they  belongto  the  shore  of 
the  Dasin  <^  the  steppes,  as  the  basalts  of  Marritsh  belong 
to  the  shote  of  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  and  lastly,  as  they 
are  the  bniy  cocks  of  the  kmd  we  observed  in  the  mountaina 
of  the  Oapitania-General  of  Caracas,  wlndi  are  also  destitate 
of  trachytes  or  trap-porphyry,  basalts,  and  Yolcaaic  pBodnfii» 
tions.lt 

The  sou^em  declivity  of  the  western  chain  is  tdierably 
steep ;  the  steppes,  according  to  my  barometrical  measure- 
ments, being  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  of  Anigua.  From  the  extensive  table«land  of  the 
Yiila  de  Cura  we  descended  towar4s  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
Tucutunemo,  which  has  hollowed  for  itself,  in  a  serpentine 
rock,  a  longitudinal  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  at 
nearly  the  same  level  as  La  Victoria.  A  transverse  valley, 
lying  generally  north  and  south,  led  us  into  the  Llanos,  by 

*  For  initaiioe,  at  Krobsdorf,  in  Silesia,  a  itmtum  of  basalt  haa  been 
reoog^ed  in  the  mica-slate  by  two  celebrated  geologists,  MM.  von  Buoh. 
and  Ranoier.    (Vom  Granite  des  Riesengebirges,  1813.) 

t  The  grilnsteins  or  diabases  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  in  Franconia,  which 
belong  to  the  transition-slate^  sometimes  conain  pyroxenes. 

X  From  the  Bio  Negro  to  the  coasts  of  Comana  and  Cancui,  to  tho 
east  of  the  mountains  of  Merids,  which  we  did  not  visit* 

a2 
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the  villages  of  Farapara  and  Ortiz.  It  grows  very  narro^nr 
in  severcS  parts.  Basins,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  perfectlr 
horizontal,  communicate  together  by  narrow  passes  wita 
steep  declivities.  They  were,  no  doubt,  formerly  small  lakes, 
which,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  the  waters,  or  some 
more  violent  catastrophe,  have  broken  down  the  dykes  by 
which  they  were  separated.  This  phenomenon  is  found 
in  both  continents,  wherever  we  examine  the  longitudinal 
valleys  forming  the  passages  of  the  Andes,  the  Alps,*  or 
the  ^Pyrenees.  It  is  probable,  that  the  irruption  of  the 
waters  towards  the  iJanos  have  given,  by  extraordinary 
rents,  the  form  of  ruins  to  the  Morros  of  San  Juan  and 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  volcanic  tract  of  Farapara  and  Ortis 
is  now  only  30  or  40  toises  above  the  Llanos.  The  eruptions 
consequently  took  place  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  granitic 
chain. 

In  the  Mesa  de  Faja,  in  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
we  entered  the  basin  o^  the  Llanos.  The  sun  was  almost  at 
its  zenith ;  the  earth,  wherever  it  appeared  stenle  and  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  was  at  the  temperature  of  48®  or  60°.t 
Not  a  brea^  of  air  was  felt  at  the  height  at  which  we  were 
on  our  mules;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  calm, 
whirls  of  dust  incessantly  arose,  driven  on  by  those  small 
currents  of  air  which  glide  only  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  naked  sand  and  the  spots  covered  with  grass. 
These  sand-winds  augment  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  air. 
Every  grain  of  quartz,  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air, 
radiates  heat  in  every  direction;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ob* 
serve  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  these 
particles  of  sand  striking  against  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter. All  around  us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  to  the 
sky,  and, the  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  like  an 
ocean  covered  with  sea-weed.  According  to  the  unequal 
mass  of  vapours  diffiised  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
variable  decrement  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  strata 
of  air,  the  horizon  in  some  parts  was  clear  and  distinct ;  in 
other  parts  it  appeared  undiQating,  sinuous,  and  as  if  striped. 

*  For  example,  thQ,road  from  the  valley  of  Ureem  to  the  Hospice  of 
St.  Gothard,  and  thence  to  Airolo. 
t  A  thermometer,  placed  in  the  sand,  rose  to  38*4°  and  40°  Reaamar* 
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The  earth  there  was  eonfonnded  with  the  sky.  Through  the 
dry  mist  and  strata  of  vapour  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were 
seen  from  afar,  stripped  of  their  foliage  anp-  their  yerdant 
Bummits,  and  looking  like  the,  masts  of  a  ship  descried  upon 
the  horizon. 

There  is  something  awful,  as  well  as  sad  and  gloomy, 
in  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes.  Everything  seems 
motionless ;  scarcely  does  a  small  cloud,  passing  across  the 
zenith,  and  denoting  the  apraoach  of  the  rainy  season,  cast 
its  shadow  on  the  earth.  1  know  not  whether  the  first 
aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes.  Mountainous  countries,  whatever  may 
be  the  ahsolute  elevation  of  the  highest  summits,  have  an 
anologous  physiognomy;  but  we  accustom  ourselves  with 
diffiddty  to  tne  view  of  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Casa- 
nare,  to  that  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Chaco, 
which  recal  to  mind  incessantly,  and  during  journeys  of 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean.  I 
had  seen  the  plains  or  llanos  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  and 
the  heaths  (ericeta)  that  extend  from  the  extremity  of  Jut- 
land, through  Luneburg  and  Westphalia,  to  Belgium.  These 
last  are  really  steppes,  and,  during  several  ages,  only  small 
portions  of  them  have  yielded  to  cultivation ;  but  the  plains 
of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  present  only  a  feeble  unace 
of  the  immense  llanos  of  South  .^jnerica.  It  is  in  the  south- 
east of  our  continent,  in  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss ;  in  Eussia,  between  the  Borysthenes,  the  Don, 
and  the  Volga,  that  we  find  those  vast  pastures,  which  seem 
to  have  been  levelled  by  a  long  abode  of  the  waters,  and 
which  meet  the  horizon  on  every  side.  The  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, where  I  traversed  them  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
between  Presburg  and  (Edenburg,  strike  the  imagination  of 
the  traveller  by  the  constant  mirage;  but  their  g^atest 
extent  is  more  to  the  east,  between  Czegled,  Debreczin,  and 
Tittel.  There  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ocean 
of  verdure,  having  only  two  outlets,  one  near  Gran  and 
"Waitzen,  the  other  between  Belgrade  and  Widdin. 

The  different  quarters  of  the  world  have  been  supposed  to 
be  characterized  by  the  remark,  that  Europe  has  its  heaths, 
Asia  its  steppes,  Africa  its  deserts,  and  America  its  savan- 
nahs ;  but  by  this  distinction,  contarasts  are  established  that 
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ace  not  founded  ettbcr  oA  the  ttatore  of  tiun^,  or  &e 
geniu*  of  kagua^oB.  The  exktaioe  of  ft  lieftth  olWftjB  sup- 
pose oa  aaeociation  of  pfarnts  of  the  fiunilj  of  m9«/  tiie 
tteppes  of  Ada  are  not  ererywheie  ootmd  with  saline 
plants ;  the  sayannahs  of  Yenezuela  furnish  not  only  the 
gmnina,  but  with  them  nnaH  herbftoeotts  xaimosae,  legu- 
mina^  and  otfa^  dicotjledonoua  plants.  The  phuns  oi  Son- 
gam»  those  which  extend  between  the  Don  and  the  VolgAy 
■nd  the  pwtfta  of  Hungary,  ave  real  aanrannahs^  pasturages 
ftboundinc  in  grasses  ;*  while  the  sarannfthB  to  the  east  and 
west  of  die  Uocky  Mountains  and  of  New  Mezteo  produxse 
dMnopodiums  contaiining  earbonate  and  muriate  of  soda. 
Asia  has  real  deserts  destitute  of  vegetation,  in  Arabia,  in 
Gobi,  and  in  Persia.  Since  we  hate  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  i^  deserts  in  the  inteim  of  A&ica,  so  long 
and  80  yaguelj  eonlbunded  together  under  the  name  of 
desert  of  Sahara  (Zahra);  it  has  been  obiSierved,  that  in  tfais 
continent,  towards  the  east,  savannahs  ^  and  pastures  aie 
Sound,  as  in  Arabia,  situated  in  the  midst  ca  naiced  and 
baa^ren  tracts.  It  is  these  deserts,  oorv^red  with  grai^el 
and  destitute  of  plants,  whieh  are  almost  entiielj  wanting 
In  the  New  World.  I  saw  them  only  in  that  part  of 
Peru,  bettk^een  Amotape  and  Ooquimbo,  on  the  shores  <^ 
iih»  Padfie*    These  are  ealkd  hy  the  Spaniazdsy  not  Uanos, 

*  l^eM  ttat  steppei  of  Hvngwy  aM  eferrted  cmly,  Onrty  cr  Ibrty 
toisei  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  which  is  mora  thaa  eigh^  leafpies 
distant  from  them.  (See  Wahlenbeiig's  Flora  Carpathianiea.^  Baron 
Podmanitzky,  an  Himgarian  nobleman^  highly  distingaishea  for  his 
lEbowledge  of  the  physical  scienoes,  caused  the  level  of  these  plains  to 
be  taken,  to  fteilitatie  the  formation  of  a  canal  then  projedted  beV^een 
tiw  Danube  ttid  the  Theiss.  He  fonnd  the  Une  of  diTisioa,  or  thA  oon- 
Texity  of  the  gromid,  which  slopes  on  Mch  side  towards  th«  beds  of  the 
two  rivers,  to  be  only  thirteen  toises  above  the  height  of  the  Danube. 
The  widely  ^tended  pastures,  which  reach  in  every  direction  to  the 
horizon,  are  called  in.  the  country,  Puszta^  and,  over  a  distance  of  mftny 
Isagnes,  are  without  any  humaa  habitation.  Plains  of  this  kind,  inter- 
singled  with  marshes  and  sandy  tracts,  are  found  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Theiss,  between  Csegled,  Csaba,  Komlots,  and  Ssarwais ;  and  on  the 
eastern  side,  between  Debreczin,  Karczag,  and  Szoboszlo.  The  area  of 
these  plcdns  of  the  interior  basin  of  Hungary  has  been  estimated,  by  a 
pretty  accurate  wdcuktlon,  to  be  between  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  tliree  thousand  square  leagues  (twenty  to  a  degtee).  Befcwoen 
Cogled,  SzoltK^,  and  Kettkiemet,  the  plain  resembles  a  sea  of  u^^ 
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Imt  <be  ^[etiertof  of  Seeliufft  a&d  Atadaanes*  lAiur  Miktty 
traei  is  not  bKNid,  but  it  is  foui*  hiiii(k«ed  and  fi)it||r  leagues 
long.  The  roek  pienses  evoiyfrbefe  tbOBKb  tke  qoickBandi. 
No  drop  of  lain  eter  fiyis  on  it;  aad, like  the  deseert  of 
Sahara.,  nortli  of  l^aol^ctoo,  the  Peratian  deiiett  atfofds, 
near  Htmuni^  a  rkh  mine  of  native  salt.  Bvefywheife  else, 
in  Hm  New  Worid,  thei«  aa«  plains  ddsevt  p&anat^  not 
inhabited,  but  no  real  deserts.* 

l^e  same  phenomena  are  repeated  in  the  most  distant 
regions;  and,  instead  of  designating  those  vast  tredess 
plams  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  pkats  tiiey 
prodnee,  it  seems  natural  to  dass  them  into  deserts,  steppes, 
or  savannahs;  into  bare  lands  without  any  appearaaoe  of 
vegetaftion,  and  ksvAs  covered  iri<^  gnuninaor  small  plants 
of  the  dicotyledonous  ^be.  The  savonaiAlMi  of  Amenoa, 
wpeoially  l^se  of  the  tempetate  sone,  hikre  in  many  woife 
bcMsn  designated  by  the  French  term  pniries;  but  1^ 
iq>pear8  to  me  l^le  applieable  to  pastures  which  are  often 
trery  diy,  though  covered  with  gmss  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
heiriit.  The  Llanos  and  the  Pampas  of  South  AmericBr  are 
rea&y  steppes.  Th^  are  coveved  with  beautiM  verdure  in 
the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  Idme  of  great  drought  tiMy 
aeeume  ^e  aspect  of  a  desett  The  grass  is  then  rvdiiced  to 
powder ;  the  earth  cracks ;  the  aOigators  and  the  great  eer- 
p^its  remain  buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  from 
their  long  lethargy  by  t^  first  showers  of  taring.  l%ese 
piMmomeBa  fste  observed  on  barren  traets  of  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  ijn  l^gth,  wherever  the  savannahs  are  not  traversed 
by  rivers ;  for  on  the  borders  of  rivulets^  and  aroiu&d  litde 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  t^e  traveller  finds  at  certain  dis- 
tances, even  during  the  period  of  the  great  droinghts^  thickets 
of  mauritia,  a  pabd,  the  leaves  of  Wmch  spread  out  like  a 
fim,  and  preserve  a  brilliant  verdure. 

The  steppes  of  Asia  are  all  beyond  the  tropics,  and  form 
veiy  elevated  table-lands.    America  also  has  sammnahs  of 

*  We  tre  tlmost  tempted,  howeter,  to  give  tbe  name  of  deiert  to  tbat 
▼est  ttkd  sandy  table-land  of  Brazil,  the  Campos  dos  Parecis,  which  gives 
birth  to  the  riyers  Tapi^os,  Paraguay,  and  Madeira,  and  which  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains.  Almost  destitute  of  vegetatioA,  it 
feminds  «  ef  Gobi,  in  Mongolia.  « 
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oonfddeTable  extent  on  the  backs  of  the  mountains  of  MezioOy 
Peru,  and  Quito ;  but  its  most  extensiye  step^,  the  Llanos 
of  Oumana,  Caracas,  and  Meta,  are  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  all  belong  to  the  equinoctial 'zone. 
These  circumstances  give  them  a  peculiar  character.  They 
have  not,  like  the  steppes  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  deserts 
of  Persia,  those  lakes  without  issue,  those  small  systems  of 
rivers  whici  lose  themselves  either  in  the  sands,  or  by  sub- 
terranean filtrations.  The  Llanos  of  America  incline  to  the 
east  and  south ;  and  their  running  waters  are  branches  of 
the  Orinoco. 

The  course  of  these  rivers  once  led  me  to  believe,  that  the 
plains  formed  table-lands,  raised  at  least  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
I  supposed  that  the  deserts  of  interior  Africa  were  also  at  a 
considerable  height ;  and  that  they  rose  one  above  another 
as  in  tiers,  from  the  coast  to  the  mterior  of  the  continent. 
No  barometer  has  yet  been  carried  into  the  Sahara.  With 
respect  to  the  Lkmos  of  America,  I  found  by  barometric 
heights  observed  at  CalabozOj  at  the  Villa  del  Pao,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  that  their  height  is  only  forty  or 
fifty  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fall  of  the  rivers 
is  extremely  gentle,  often  nearly  imperceptible ;  and  there- 
fore the  least  wind,  or  the  swellmg  of  the  Orinoco,  causes  a 
reflux  in  those  rivers  that  flow  into  it.  The  Indians  beHeve 
themselves  to  be  descending  during  a  whole  day,  when 
navigating  from  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  to  their  sources. 
The  descending  waters  are  separated  frx)m  those  that  flow 
back  by  a,  ^at  body  of  stagnant  water,  in  which,  the 
equilibrium  being  disturbed,  whirlpools  are  formed  very 
dangerous  for  boats. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  savannahs  or  steppes  of 
South  America  is  the  absolute  want  of  lulls  and  inequalities, 
— ^the  perfect  level  of  every  part  of  the  soil.  Accordingly 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  first  penetrated  from  Coro  to 
the  banks  of  the  Apure,  did  not  call  them  deserts  or 
savannahs,  or  meadows,  but  plains  (llanos).  Often  within  a 
distance  of  thirty  square  leagues  there  is  not  an  eminence 
of  a  foot  high.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the  sea 
strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully  where  the  plains  are 
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altogether  destitute  of  palm-trees ;  and  where  the  mountams 
of  the  shore  and  of  the  Orinoco  are  so  distant  that  they 
cannot  be  seen,  as  in  the  Mesa  de  Pavones.  A  person  would 
be  tempted  there  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  with  a  quad- 
rant, if  the  horizon  of  the  land  were  not  constantly  misty  on 
account  of  the  variable  effects  of  refraction.  This  equality 
of  surface  is  still  more  perfect  in  the  meridian  of  Calabozo, 
than  towards  the  east,  between  Cari,  La  Villa  del  Pao,  and 
Nueva  Barcelona ;  but  it  extends  without  interruption  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  La  VlUa  de  Araure  and  to 
Ospinos,  on  a  parallel  of  a  hundred  and  eis^hty  leagues  in 
length ;  and  from  San  Carlos  to  the  savanniSis  of  Oaqueat, 
on  a  meridian  of  two  hundred  leagues.  It  particularly  cha- 
racterises the  New  Continent,  as  it  does  the  low  steppes  of 
Asia,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Volga,  between  the 
Lrtish  and  the  Obi.  The  deserts  of  central  Africa,  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  Gobi,  and  Casna,  present,  on  the  ocmtraiy, 
many  inequalities,  ranges  of  hills,  ravines  without  water, 
and  rocks  which  pierce  the  sands. 

The  Llanos,  however,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  uni- 
formity of  their  surface,  present  two  kmds  of  mequalities, 
which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  traveller.  The 
first  is  known  by  the  name  of  banks  (bancos) ;  they  are  in 
reality  shoals  in  the  basin  of  the  steppes,  fractured  strata  of 
sandstone,  or  compact  limestone,  steuiding  four  or  five  feet 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  plain.  These  banks  are  some- 
times three  or  four  leagues  in  length;  thej  are  ^tirely 
smooth,  with  a  horizontal  surface;  their  existence  is  per- 
ceived only  by  examining  their  margins.  The  second  species 
of  inequality  can  be  recognised  only  by  geodesical  or  baro- 
metric levellings,  or  by  the  course  of  rivers.  It  is  called  a 
wesa  or  table,  and  is  composed  of  small  flats,  or  rather 
convex  eminences,  that  rise  insensibly  to  the  height  of  a 
few  toises.  Such  are,  towards  the  east,  in  the  province  of 
Cumana,  on  the  north  of  the  Villa  de  la  Merced  and  Can- 
delaria,  the  Mesas  of  Amana,  of  Ghianipa,  and  of  Jonoro,  the 
direction  of  which  is  south-west  and  north-east ;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  their  inconsiderable  elevation,  divide  the  waters 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  • 
The  convexity  of  the  savannah  alone  occasions  this  partition : 
we  there  find  the  'dividing  of  the  waters'  (divortia.aqua- 
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mm*),  M  in  Foknd,  whore,  &r  from  tlie  Caipatloaa  moon* 
tains,  the  phiia  itself  diyideB  the  waters  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Gheographers,  who  supj^se  the  existence 
d  a  chain  oi  monntaina  woerever  there  ia  a  line  of  divi- 
non,  have  not  fiuled  to  mark  one  in  the  maps,  at  the  souroes 
of  the  Eio  Neren,  t&e  Unaie,  the  GKiarapidbe,  and  the 
Pao.  Thus  the  prieata  of  Mongol  race,  acooraing  to  anci«it 
mad  anperstitioufi  cnstom,  evect  oboeSf  or  lit^  mounds  of 
atone,  on  wery  point  whexe  tiie  riTors  flow  in  an  opposite 
diredioa*  * 

Tbe  tmiifotBi  lands<»ne  of  the  Llanps;  the  extremely 
•mall  numbw  i^  their  iniiabitants ;  the  fatigue  of  trarelExig 
beneath  a  buniing  akjy  and  an  atnuMtphrae  darkened  bv 
Aust;  the  yiow  of  thi^  honsom  whidi  aeema  for  ever  to  mr 
before  «i;  those  londy  tmnka  of  paksHtrees,  which  have  all 
ihe  same  aapect,  and  whidi  we  despair  of  reachiiu;,  because 
^ej  are  confiMinded  with  other  trunks  that  rise  %j  degrees 
^o.  ike  visual  horizon-;  all  tbeae  causes  combine  to  make  the 
steppes  appear  far  more  extensive  than  thejr  are.  in  irealitj^. 
-The  {Santera  who  inhabit  the  southern  declivity  of  the  d^ain 
ef  the  coast  see  the  steppes  extend  towards  the  south,  as  fu* 
as  the  eye  can  reaclv  like  an  ocean  of  verdure*  The^  know 
thai  mm.  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  provmce  of 
Vaiinas,  and  thenooy  by  traversing  the  banks  ei  the  Meta, 
the  €Kumare,  and  the  d^gnan,  they  can  advance  three 
hoadred  and  eighfy  leaguesf  into  the  plains,  first  from  east 
to  w^Bst,  and  I^mMi  from  north-east  to  south-east  beyond  the 
£<|uator,  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Paste.  They  know  by 
the  accounts  ef  travell^s  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
whkh  are  also  IJanos  covered  with  fine  grass,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  filled  with  oxen  and  horses  become  wild. 
Thef  suppose  that,  according  to  the  greater  j^art  of  our 
maps  of  America,  tins  continent  has  only  one  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  from  south  to 
north;  and  i^iey  form  a  vsgue  idea  of  the  contiguity  of  all 
^e  plains  from  the  Orinoco  and  the  Apure  to  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Without  storing  h^re  to  give  a  mmaralogical  description 

*  <'C.  MaBHnm  prope  jtigis  [Tauri]  ad  dhmtla  aqttanim  eastra 
posuisse.'*    Uvy,  lib.  38,  c.  75. 
t  This  is  tiie  distance  from  Ttmbadioo  to  tfao  navtiierii  coast  of  AGmNk 
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of  iSbm  tnjat&ne  diains  whidi  dlivid«  Amenm  fiom  emA  tb 
west,  it  will  be  enifficieiit  to  notiee  the  gmieral  fltnxetiire  of  a 
contiaeDil,  tke  atti^einitieB  of  whach,  tMOgh  skvmted  'in  di>- 
matei  HttiG  amalogoai)  iieT6rtlielie«i  praMfXit  several  featuMB 
of  resemblance,  in  order  to  bate  an  exeet  idea  of  the  fdamiy 
tbeir  eonfigaraiaoii,  and  their  limits,  we  imiet  know  the  ehaim 
of  mountauLS  that  form  their  boundaries.  We  hav^e  already 
deseribed  the  Oordilkia  of  the  coast,,  of  which  the  highest 
enmmit  is  the  l^lla  de  Oaraccas,  and  whidi  is  liidEed  by  Hie 
Paramo  de  las  Sosas  to  i^e  ^^evada  de  Merada,  and  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada.  We  ha^e  seen  that,  in  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  it  stretches  £rem  Qtiibor  and  Bar- 
qiwsimeto  as  &r  as  the  point  of  Faria.  A  second  diain  of 
monntaans,  or  rather  a  less  elevated  but  much  kwer  group, 
extends  between  the  psraH^  of  3°  and  7"^  from  the  moui^ 
of  the  Guaviaare  and  the  Meta  to  ihe  sotirces  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  MaronTy  and  the  Essequibo,  towadb  French  and  Dutch 
Gxdana.  I  call  tins  chain  the  CotdiHera  c^  Farime,  or  of 
the  great  cataracts  of  the  Odnoeo.  It  mhj  be  fallowed  £br 
a  length  of  two  hundred  and  'Mty  leagues ;  Imt  it  is  less  a 
cham,  than  a  collection  of  graaitio  mountaans,  eevarated  by 
mnall  plains,  without  being  erer|rwhese  disposed  m  lines. 
The  group  of  the  mountains  of  Farime  nmnfo^m^  eanstderably 
between  1^  sources  of  the  Orinoeo  and  the  mountains  m 
Dcftnerara^  m  the  Sierras  <^  Quimiropaca  and  PaearatafeO, 
which  divide  tiie  waters  between  the  Oarony  aad  the  Ek> 
Farime,  or  Bio  de  Aguas  Blancas.  This  is  the  scene  of  the 
expedilaons  which  were  undertaken  in  search  <^  M  Dorado, 
and  the  great  city  of  Manoa,  the  Timbuctoo  of  the  ISew  Con- 
tinent. The  Coi^era  of  Farime  does  not  join  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada^  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  space  eigh^ 
leagues  broad.  If  we  suppose  it  to  ha^re  been  ^strayed  in 
this  space  by  some  great  revolu^on  of  the  ^lobe  (which  is 
scarcely  prooable)  we  must  admit  that  it  anciently  brandied 
off  from  the  Andes  between  Santa  F^  ^e  Bogota  and  Fam- 
plona.  This  remark  serfes  to  fix  more  easily  in  the  meraocy 
of  the  reader  the  geographical  position  of  a  Cordillera  tiU 
now  very  imperfectly  known.  A  third  chain  of  motmtaids 
unites  in  16°  and  18°  south  latitude  (by  Santa  Crui  de 
la  Sierra^  the  Serranias   of  Aguapehy,  and  the  famous 
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Campos  dos  Parecis)  the  Andes  of  Peru,  to  the  mountains 
of  Brazil.  It  is  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos  which  widens  in 
the  Capitania  de  Minas  G^raes,  and  divides  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,*  not  onlj 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  the  meridian  of  Villa  Boa, 
but  also  at  a  few  leagues  from  the  coast,  between  Sio 
Janeiro  and  Bahia.t 

These  three  transverse  chains,  or  rather  these  three  ^ups 
of  mountains  stretching  from  west  to  east,  withm  the 
limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  separated  hj  tntcts  entirely 
level,  the  plains  of  Caracas,  or  oi  the  Lower  Orinoco ;  the 
plains  of  tne  Amazon  and  the  Eio  Negro ;  and  the  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  of  La  Plata.  I  use  the  term  plamSy 
because  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  far  from 
flowing  in  a  valley,  form  but  a  little  furrow  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  level.  The  two  basins,  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  South  America,  are  savannahs  or  steppes,  pasturage 
without  trees;  the  intermediate  basin,  which  receives  the 
equatorial  rains  during  the  whole  year,  is  almost  entirely 
one  vast  forest,  through  which  no  other  roads  are  known 
save  the  rivers.  The  strong  vegetation  which  conceals  the 
soil,  renders  also  the  uniformity  of  its  level  less  perceptible ; 
imd  the  plains  of  Caracas  and  La  Plata  bear  no  other  name. 
The  three  basins  we  have  just  described  are  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  colonists,  the  Llanos  of  Yarinas  and  of 
Caracas,  the  hosques  or  9eh>M  (forests)  of  the  Amazon,  and 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  trees  not  only  for  the 
most  part  cover  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  Cor- 
dillera de  Chiquitos,  as  far  as  that  of  Parime;  they  also 
crown  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  rarely  attain 
the  height  of  the  Pyrenees. :|;  On  this  account,  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Amazon,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Eio  Negro,  are 
not  so  distinctly  bounded  as  the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  and  the 

*  There  is  only  a  portage  or  carrying-place  of  5,322  bra^as  between 
the  Guapore  (a  branch  of  the  Marmore  and  of  the  Madeira),  and  the  Rio 
Aguapehy  (a  branch  of  the  Jaara  and  of  the  Paragnay). 

t  The  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos  and  of  Brazil  stretches  toward  the  south- 
east, in  the  government  of  the  Rio  Grande,  beyond  the  latitude  of  30** 
soutii. 

X  We  must  except  the  most  western  part  of  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos, 
between  Codiabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  where  the  summits 
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Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  As  the  region  of  forests  com- 
prises at  once  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  it  extends  &om 
18*^  south  to  7°  and  8°  north,*  and  occupies  an  extent  of 
near  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  This 
forest  of  South  America,  for  in  fact  there  is  only  one,  is  sue 
times  larger  than  France.  It  is  known  to  Europeans  only 
on  the  shores  of  a  few  rivers,  by  which  it  is  traversed ;  and 
has  its  openings,  the  extent  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  forests.  We  shall  soon  skirt  the  marshy  savannahs, 
between  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  Conorichite,  and  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  in  the  latitude  of  3^  and  4°.  There  are  other  open- 
ings, or  as  they  are  called,  '  clear  8avannahs,'t  in  the  same 
parallel,  between  the  sources  of  the  Mao  and  the  Bio  de 
Aguas  Blancas,  south  of  the  Sierra  de  Pacaraima.  These 
last  savannahs,  which  are  inhabited  by  Caribs,  and  nomad 
Macusis,  lie  near  the  frontiers  of  Dutch  and  Erench 
Guiana. 

Having  noticed  the  geological  constitution  of  South  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  now  mark  its  principal  features.  The  western 
coasts  are  bordered  by  an  enormous  wall  of  mountains,  rich 
in  precious  metals  wherever  volcanic  fire  has  not  pierced 
through  the  eternal  snow.  This  is  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  Summits  of  trap-porphyry  rise  beyond  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  toises,  and  the  mean  height  of  the 
chain  %  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  toises.  It 
stretches  in  the  direction  of  a  meridian,  and  sends  into  each 
hemisphere  a  lateral  branch,  in  the  latitudes  of  10°  north, 
and  16°  and  1 8°  south.  The  first  of  these  two  branches, 
that  of  the  coast  of  Caracas,  is  of  considerable  len^h,  and 
forms  in  fact  a  chain.    The  second  branch,  the  Cormllera  of 

are  covered  with  snow ;  but  this  colossal  group  almost  belongs  to  the 
Andes  de  la  Paz,  of  which  it  forms  a  promontory  or  spur,  directed  toward 
the  east. 

*  To  the  west,  in  consequence  of  the  Llanos  of  Manso,  and  the  Pampas 
de  Huanaoos,  the  forests  do  not  extend  generally  beyond  the  parallek  of 
18**  or  19*^  south  latitude ;  but  to  the  east,  in  Brazil  (in  the  capitanias  of 
San  Pablo  and  Rio  Grande),  as  well  as  in  Paraguay,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Parana,  they  advance  as  far  as  25^  south. 

t  SaoannoM  limpiaty  that  is  to  say,'clear  of  trees. 

X  In  New  Grenada,  Quito,  and  Peru,  according  to  measurement* 
taken  by  Bouguer,  La  Condamine,  and  myself* 
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t.and  of  the  soozeeB  of  thd  &uapK»e,  is  YGry  rich  in 
',  and  wideiiB  tonrard  the  etmt,  in  Brazil,  into  Tust  tahle- 

adfly  havxQg  a  mild  and  tcaaperate  cHmate.  Between  these 
two  transrezse  chainA,  contiguous  to  the.  Andes,  an  isolated 
group  of  granitic  mountabus  is  situated,  £rom  d^  to  7°  north 
hititude ;  which  also  runs  parallel  to  the  Equator,  but,  not 
passing  the  meridian  of  71%  tominates  abruptly  towards 
the  west,  and  is  not  united  to  the  Andes  of  ^w  Grenada. 
These  time  tnuMnrerse  chains  hare  no  active  Tokanos ;  we 
loiow  noi  whether  the  moat  southern,  like  the  two  others, 
be  dettitttte  of  traehytes  or  tEap^porphyrj.  Kone  of  thair 
summits  enter  the  louit  of  perpetuai  snow ;  and  the  mean 
h^ht  of  the  Oordilkra  jo£  Xa  Parime,  and  of  the  Httraid 
ch«m  of  Ganoas,  does  not  reach  mx  hundred  toisei^  though 
some  of  its  summits  rise  fourteen  hundred  toisea  above  the 
level  of  the  aea.*  The  three  tnmsveiie  chains  ane  separated 
by  plains  entirely  closed  towards  the  west,  and  open  iownrds 
ihe  east  and  lonth-eaat.  When  we  refleot  on  their  small 
election  above  the  sucfiiee  of  the  ocean*  we  are  temnted  to 
connder  them  as  gulfa  stretchiii^  in  the  dbreetionof  tne  eua^- 
rent  of  rotation.  If^&eoitlweieet  of  some  peculiar  attrao* 
t]43n,  the  waters  of  the  Atlaotic  were  to  rise  fifbf  toMes  at 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Orinoco^  and  two  hundred  Umaa  sA  the 
mottth  of  the  Anmwm,  the  flood  would  sulwierge  more  than 
the  half  of  South  Auwrriftt  The  eastern  dec^vily,  or  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  now  six  hundred  lemies  distant  &am  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  would  beoome  a  shore  beaten  by  the  waves. 
TioM  eenaiderstionis  the  result  of  a  barometrie  measurem^at» 
taken  in  the  jsrovinee  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  where  the 
river  Amaaou  issues  firom  the  Cordilleras.  I  jEbund  the  mean 
height  of  this  immense  river  only  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  toises  above  the  present  level  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
intermediate  plains,  however,  covered  with  fcnrests,  are  still 
five  times  higher  than  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  grass-covered  Llanos  of  Caracas  and  the  Meta. 

Those  Llanos  which  form  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
which  we  crossed  twice  in  one  year,  in  the  months  of  March 

*  We  do  not  reckon  here,  as  bdonging  to  tlie  chain  of  the  coast;  the 
Kerados  and  Paramoa  of  Merida  and  of  TniziUo,  whiiA  are  a  prolonga. 
tion  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada. 
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maA  Juljy  cmnxnunicate  with  the  basin  of  the  Ama»»!i  and 
the  Eio  Negro,  bounded  on  one  side  bj  the  Cordillera  of 
ChiqnitoB,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountaiaa  of  Farime. 
The  opening  which  is  left  between  the  latter  and  tha 
Andes  of  New  Grenada,  occaaions  thia  commiinieatjog.  Tha 
aapeet  of  the  country  here  reminds  us,  but  on  a  mu(^ 
larger  soale,  of  the  plains  of  Lombfurdy,  which  also  are  00I7 
fifty  or  sicty  toises  above  the  leyel  01  the  ooean ;  and  are 
directed  first  from  La  Brenta  to  Turin,  east  and  west ;  and 
then  from  Turin  to  Goni,  north  and  south.  If  we  were 
authorized,  from  other  geological  &cts,  to  regard  the  three 
great  plains  of  the  Lower  Orinooo,  the  Aiaaz<tt,  and  the 
£10  de  la  Plata  as  basins  of  ancient  lakes,*  we  should 
inuigine  we  perceived  in  the  plains  of  the  Sio  Yichada  and 
the  Meta,  a  ehacmel  by  which  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lake  (thoBe  of  the  pLws  of  the  Amaaon)  forced  their  wav 
towarda  the  lower*  basin,  (that  of  the  Llanos  of  Caracas,) 
separating  the  Cordillera. of  La  Farime  from  that  of  the 
Andes.  This  ehanoel  is  a  kind  of  land-strait.  The  ground* 
which  is  p^ectl^ level. between  the  GiMviaDS,  the  MetSi, 
and  the  Apute,  4isp]aya  no  vestige  of  a  violent  irruption  of 
the  watero.;  but  on  tne  edge  of  the  CordaUera  of  Farime* 
between  the  latitudes  of  41*  and  7°,  the  Orinoco,  flowing  in 
a  westerly  diroction  from  its  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Guariare,  has  fi»eed  its  way  through  the  rocks,  directing 
its  course  from  south  to  north.  All  the  great  cataracts,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  are  withm  the  latitudes  just  named. 
When  the  river  has  seaehed  the  jmoutb  of  the  Apure  in  that 
very  low  ground  where  the  alope  towards  the  north  ia  niet 
by  the  counter-slope  towards  the  south-east,  that  is  to  sav, 
by  the  inclination  of  the  plains  which  rise  imperceptibly 
towards  the  mountaias  of  Caracas,  the  river  turns  anew  and 
fiowB  eastward.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  it  was  proper  to 
^  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  these  singular  mflexions 
of  the  Orinoco  because,  belonging  at  once  to  two  basins,  its 
course  marks,  in  some  sort,  even  on  the  most  imperfect 
maps,  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  plains  intervening 

*  In  Siberia,  the  great  ateppeg  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi,  espe- 
^  dally  that  of  Baraba,  full  of  salt  hikes  (Tchabakly,  Tchany,  Karaaouk, 
and  TopoloQy)^  appear  to  hare  been,  according  to  the  Chineae  tradifcios«> 
even  within  historical  times,  an  inland  ^ea. 
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between  New  Orenada  and  the  western  bolder  of  tiie 
mountams  of  La  Parime. 

The  Llanos  or  steppes  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  of  the 
Meta,  like  the  deserts  of  Africa,  bear  different  names  in 
different  parts.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Dragon  the  Lhmos 
of  Cumana,  of  Barcelona^  and  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela,* 
follow,  running  from  east  to  west.  Where  the  steppes  turn 
towards  the  south  and  south-south-west,  from  the  latitude 
of  8°,  between  the  meridians  of  70°  and  78°,  we  find  from 
north  to  south,  the  Llanos  of  Yarinas,  Casanare,  the  Meta, 
Quariare,  Caguau,  and  Caqueta.t  llie  plains  of  Yarinas 
contain  some  few  monuments  of  the  industry  of  a  nation 
that  has  diappeared.  Between  Mijae^Al  and  the  Cano  de  la 
Hacha,  we  mid  some  real  tumuli,  caUed  in  the  country  the 
Serillos  de  los  Indios.  They  are  hillocks  in  the  shape  of  cones, 
artificially  formed  of  earth,  and  probably  contain  bones,  like 
the  tumuli  in  the  steppes  of  Asia.  A  fine  road  is  also 
discovered  near  Hato  de  la  Calzada,  between  Yarinas  and 
Canagua,  fiye  leagues  long,  made  before  the  conquest,  in 
the  most  remote  times,  by  the  natives.  It  is  a  causeway  of 
earth  fifteen  feet  high,  crossinp^  a  plain  often  overflowed. 
Did  nations  farther  advanced  m  civilization  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Truxillo  and  Merido  to  the  plains  of  the 
Bio  Apure  ?  The  Lidians  whom  we  now  find  between  this 
river  and  the  Meta,  are  in  too  rude  a  state  to  think  of 
making  roads  or  raising  tumuli. 

I  calculated  the  area  of  these  Llant)s  from  the  Caqueta 
to  the  Apure,  and  from  the  Apure  to  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco,   and  found  to  be  it  seventeen  thousand  square 

*  The  following  are  flubdiTirions  of  these  three  great  Llanos,  as  I 
marked  them  down  on  the  spot.  The  Uanos  of  Cumana  and  New  Anda- 
lusia indade  those  of  Maturin  and  Tereoen,  of  Amana,  Ghunipa,  Jouoro, 
and  Cari.  The  Llanos  of  Nneva  Bavoelona  comprise  those  of  Aragua, 
Pariagnan,  and  Villa  del  Pao.  We  distinguish  in  the  Llanos  of  Caracas 
those  of  Chaguaramas,  Uritacn^  Calaboso  or  Gnarico,  La  Fortugaesa, 
San  Carlos,  and  Aranre. 

f  The  inhabitants  of  these  plains  distingnish  as  subditisions,  from  the 
Rio  Portuguesa  to  Caqneta,  the  Llanos  of  Gnanare,  Booono,  Nutrius  or 
the  Apnre,  Palmerito  near  Qnintero,  Gnardalito  and  Aranca,  the  Meta, 
Apiay  near  the  port  of  Pacbaquiaro,  Vichada,  Gua^iare,  Arriari,  Inirida, 
the  Rio  Hacha,  and  Cagnan.  The  limits  between  the  savannahs  and  the 
forests,  in  the  plains  that  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  N^gro  to 
Putnmayo,  are  not  suffidently  known. 
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leagues  twenir  to  a  degree.  The  part  ruxming  from  north 
o  south  is  almost  double  that  which  stretches  from  east  to 
^est,  between  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  the  littoral  chain  of 
Caracas.  The  Pampas  on  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  between  this  city  and  Cordova,  Jujuy,  and 
ihe  Tucuman,  are  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  Llanos ; 
but  the  Pampas  stretch  still  farther  on  to  the  length  of  18° 
southward ;  and  the  land  thev  occupy  is  so  vast,  that  they 
produce  palm-trees  at  one  of  their  extremities,  while  the 
other,  equally  low  and  level,  is  covered  with  eternal  frost. 

The  Llanos  of  America,  where  they  extend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  parallel  of  the  equator,  are  tnree-fourths  narrower 
than  the  great  desert  of  Africa.  This  circumstance  is  very 
important  in  a  region  where  the  winds  constantly  blow  from 
east  to  west.  The  farther  the  plains  stretch  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  more  ardent  is  their  cHmate.  The  great  ocean  of 
sand  in  Africa  communicates  by  Yemen*  with  Gedrosia  and 
Eeloochistan,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Lidus.  It  is 
from  the  effect  of  winds  that  have  passed  over  the  deserts 
situated  to  the  east,  that  the  little  Dasin  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
surrounded  by  plains  which  send  forth  from  aU  sides 
radiant  caloric,  is  one  of  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  unfortunate  captam  Tuckey  relate8,t  that  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  keeps  there  generally  in  the  night  at 
34°,  and  by  day  from  40°  to  44°.  We  shall  soon  see  that, 
even  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  steppes  of  Caracas,  we 
seldom  found  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  shade, 
above  37°. 

*  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Arabic  should  be  richer  than  any 
other  lang:uage  of  the  East  in  words  expressing  the  ideas  of  desert,  unin- 
habited plains,  and  plains  'Covered  vrith.  gramina.  I  could  give  a  list  of 
thirty-five  of  these  words,  which  the  Arabian  authors  employ  without 
always  distinguishing  them  by  the  shades  of  meaning  which  each  separate 
word  expresses.  Makadh  and  kadh  indicate,  in  preference^  plains; 
bakadhy  a  table-land ;  kq/Vf  mikfar^  smlis,  mahk,  and  habaucer,  a  naked 
desert,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel ;  tanufahy  a  steppe.  Zahra  means 
at  once  a  naked  desert  and  a  savannah.  The  word  steppe,  or  step,  is 
Russian,  and  not  Tartarian.  In  the  Tarco-Tartar  dialect  a  heath  is 
called  tola  or  tschoL  The  word  gobi,  which  Europeans  have  cor- 
rupted into  cobiy  signifies  in  the  Mongol  tongue  a  naked  desert.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  scha-mo  or  khan-hai  of  tibe  Chinese.  A  steppe,  or 
plain  covered  with  herbs,  is  in  Mongol,  kudah ;  in  Chinese,  kouang, 

t  Expedition  to  explore  the  river  Zahir»  1818. 

TOL.  II.  H 
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These  physical  considerations  on  Ihe  steppes  of  the  New 
World  are  linked  with  others  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  aire  connected  with  the  history  of  onr  speeies.  The 
great  sea  of  sand  in  Africa,  the  deserts  without  water,  are 
&equented  only  by  caravans,  that  take  fifty  days  to  traverse 
them.*  Separating  the  Negro  race  from  the  Moors,  and 
the  Berber  and  Kabyle  tribes,  the  Sahara  is  inhabited  only 
in  the  oases.  It  affords  pasturage  only  in  the  eastern 
part,  where,  from  the  effect  of  the  trade-winds,  the  layer  of 
sand  being  less  thick,  the  springs  appear  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  America,  the  steppes,  less  vast,  less  scorching, 
fertilized  by  fine  rivers,  present  fewer  obstacles  to  the  inter- 
course of  nations.  The  Llanos  separate  the  chain  of  the 
coast  of  Caracas  and  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada  from 
the  region  of  forests ;  from  that  woody  region  of  the  Orinoco 
which, 'from  the  first  discovery  of  America,  has  been  inha- 
bited bj  nations  more  rude,  and  farther  removed  fix)m 
civilization,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  still  more 
than  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  steppes, 
however,  were  no  more  heretofore  the  rampart  of  civifiza- 
tion  than  they  are  now  the  rampart  of  the  Hberty  of  the 
hordes  that  live  in  the  forests.  They  have  not  hindered  the 
nations  of  the  Lower  Orinoco   from  going  up   the  little 

'      ad    ' 


rivers  and  making  incursions  to  the  north  and  the  west. 
If,  according  to  the  various  distribution  of  animals  on  the 
globe,  the  pastoral  life  could  have  existed  in  the  New 
World, — if,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Llanos 
and  the  Pampas  had  been  filled  with  those  numerous  herds 
of  cows  and  horses  that  graze  there,  Columbus  would  have 
found  the  human  race  in  a  state  quite  different.  Pastoral 
nations  living  on  milk  and  cheese,  real  nomad  races,  would 
have  spread  themselves  over  those  vast  plains  which  com- 
municate with  dach  other.  They  would  have  been  seen  at 
the  period  of  great  droughts,  and  even  at  that  of  inunda- 
tions, fighting  for  the  possession  of  pastures ;  subjugating 
one  another  mutually ;  and,  united  by  the  common  tie  of 
manners,  language,  and  worship,  thej  would  have  risen 
to  that  state  of  demi-civHization  which  we  observe  with 
surprise  in    the  nations  of  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  race. 

*  This  is  the  maximum  of  the  time,  according  to  Major  RenneU« 
(Travels  of  Mungo  Park,  vol.  ii.) 
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America  would  then,  like  the  centre  of  Asia,  have  had  its 
conquerors,  who,  ascending  fix)m  the  plains  to  the  table- 
lands of  the  Cordilleras,  and  abandoning  a  wandering  'life, 
would  have  subdued  the  civilized  nations  of  Peru  and  New 
Ghr^nada,  oyertumed  the  throne  of  the  Incas  and  of  the 
Zaque,*  and  substituted  for  the  despotism  which  is  the 
fruit  of  theocracy,  that  despotism  which  arises  from  the 
patriarchal  government  of  a  pastoral  people.  In  the  New 
World  the  human  race  has  not  experienced  these  great 
moral  and  political  changes,  because  the  steppes,  though 
more  fertile  than  those  of  Asia,  have  remamed  without 
herds ;  because  none  of  the  animals  that  furnish  milk  in 
abundance  are  natives  of  the  plains  of  South  America;  and 
because,  in  .the  progressive  unfolding  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, the  intermediate  link  is  wantmg  that  connects  the 
hunting  with  the  agricultural  nations. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  bring  together  these  general 
notions  on  the  plains  of  the  New  Continent,  and  the  con- 
trast they  exhibit  to  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the  fertile 
steppes  of  Asia,  in  order  to  give  some  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative of  a  journey  across  lands  of  so  monotonous  an  aspect. 
Having  now  accomplished  this  task,  I  shall  trace  the  route 
by  which  we  proceeded  from  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Para- 
para  and  the  northern  side  of  the  Llanos,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Apure,  in  the  province  of  Varinas. 

After  having  passed  two  nights  on  horseback,  and  sought 
in  vain,  by  day,  for  some  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  beneath  the  tufts  of  the  moriche  palm-trees,  we  arrived 
before  night  at  the  little  Hato  del  Cayman,t  called  also  La 
Guadaloupe.  It  was  a  solitary  house  in  the  steppes,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  small  huts,  covered  with  reeds  and  skins. 
The  cattle,  oxen,  horses,  and  mules  are  not  penned,  but 
wander  freely  over  an  extent  of  several  square  leagues. 
There  is  nowhere  any  enclosure ;  men,  naked  to  the  waist  and 
armed  with  a  lance,  ride  over  the  savannahs  to  inspect  the 
animals ;  bringing  back  those  that  wander  too  far  from  the 
pastures  of  the  farm,  and  branding  all  that  do  not  already  bear 
the  mark  of  their  proprietor.    These  mulattos,  who  are  known 

*  The  Zaque  was  the  secular  chief  of  Cundinamarca.  His  power  wat 
shared  with  the  high  priest  (lama)  of  Iraca. 

t  The  Farm  of  the  Alligator. 
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by  the  name  of  peones  llanerag,  are  partly  freed-men  and 
partly  Blayes.  Tney  are  conBtantly  exposed  to  the  bum- 
iiig  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Their  food  is  meat,  dried  in 
the  air,  and  a  little  salted;  and  of  this  even  their  horses 
sometimes  partake.  Being  always  in  the  saddle,  they  £mcy 
they  cannot  make  the  sHghtest  excursion  on  foot.  We 
found  an  old  negro  slave,  who  managed  the  farm  in  the 
absence  of  his  master.  He  told  us  of  herds  composed  of 
several  thousand  cows,  that  were  grazing  in  the  steppes;  yet 
we  asked  in  vain  for  a  bowl  of  milk.  We  were  offered,  in  a 
calabash,  some  yeUow,  muddy,  and  fetid  water,  drawn  from  a 
neighbouring  pool.  The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Llanos  is  such  that  they  do  not  dig  wells,  though  they  know 
that  almost  everywhere,  at  ten  feet  deep,  fine  springs  are 
found  in  a  stratum  of  conglomerate,  or  red  sandstone. 
After  suffering  during  one  half  of  the  year  from  the  effect 
of  inundations,  they  quietly  resigp.  themselves,  during  the 
other  halfi  to  the  most  distressing  deprivation  of  water. 
The  old  negro  advised  us  to  cover  the  cup  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  dnnk  as  through  a  filter,  that  we  might  not  be 
incommoded  by  the  smeU,  and  might  swallow  less  of  the 
yellowish  mud  suspended  in  the  water.  We  did  not  then 
think  that  we  should  aJfterwards  be  forced,  during  whole 
months,  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient.  The  waters  of 
the  Orinoco  are  always  loaded  with  earthy  particles;  they 
are  even  putrid,  where  dead  bodies  of  alligators  are  found 
in  the  creeks,  lying  on  banks  of  sand,  or  half-buried  in  the 
mud. 

No  sooner  were  our  instruments  ujiloaded  and  safely 
placed,  than  our  mules  were  set  at  liberty  to  go,  as  they 
say  here,  para  buscar  offua,  that  is,  "to  search  for  water.'* 
There  are  little  pools  round  the  farm,  which  the  animals 
find,  guided  by  their  instinct,  by  the  view  of  some  scattered 
tuffcs  of  mauritia,  and  by  the  sensation  of  humid  coolness, 
caused  by  little  currents  of  air  amid  an  atmosphere  which  to 
us  appears  calm  and  tranquil.  When  the  pools  of  water 
are  far  distant,  and  the  people  of  the  farm  are  too  lazy  to 
lead  the  cattle  to  these  natural  watering-places,  they  confine 
them,  during  five  or  six  hours  in  a  very  hot  stable  before 
they  let  them  loose.  Excess  of  thirst  then  augments  their 
sagacity,    sharpening   as   it  were  their  senses  and  their 
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instinct.  No  sooner  is  the  stable  opened,  than  the  horses 
and  mules,  especially  the  latter  (for  the  penetration  of  these 
animal fl  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the  horses),  rush  into 
the  savannahs.  With  upraised  taUs  and  heads  thrown  back 
they  run  against  the  wind,  stopping  &om  time  to  time  as 
if  exploring  space ;  they  foUow  less  the  impressions  of  sight 
than  of  smeU ;  and  at  length  announce,  by  prolonged  neigh- 
ings,  that  there  is  water  in  the  direction  of  their  course. 
Ail  these  movements  are  executed  more  promptly,  and  with 
readier  success,  by  horses  bom  in  the  Llanos,  and  which 
have  long  enjoyed  their  liberty,  than  by  those  that  come 
from  the  coast,  and  descend  &om  domestic  horses.  In 
animals,  for  the  most  part,  as  in  man,  the  quickness  of  the 
senses  is  diminished  by  long  subjection,  and  by  the  habits 
that  arise  from  a  fixed  abode  and  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation. 

We  followed  our  mules  in  search  of  one  of  those  pools, 
whence  the  muddy  water  had  been  drawn,  that  so  ill 
quenched  our  thirst.  We  were  covered  with  dust,  and 
tanned  by  the  sandy  wind,  which  bums  the  skin  even  more 
than  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  longed  impatiently  to  take 
a  bath,  but  we  found  only  a  great  pool  of  feculent  water, 
surrounded  with  palm-trees.  The  water  was  turbid,  though, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  a  little  cooler  than  the  air. 
Accustomed  during  our  long  journey  to  bathe  whenever  we 
had  an  opportunity,  often  several  times  in  one  dav,  we 
hastened  to  plunge  into  the  pool.  We  had  scarcely  begun 
to  enjoy  the  coomess  of  the  bath,  when  a  noise  which  we 
heajrd  on  the  opposite  bank,  made  us  leave  the  water  preci- 
pitately.   It  was  an  alligator  plunging  into  the  mud. 

We  were  only  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  fisum,  yet  we  continued  walking  more  than  an  hour 
without  reaching  it.  We  perceived  too  late  that  we  had 
taken  a  wrong  direction.  Having  left  it  at  the  decline  of 
day,  before  the  stars  were  visible,  we  had  gone  forward  into 
the  plain  at  hazard.  We  were,  as  usual,  provided  with 
a  compass,  and  it  mi^ht  have  been  easy  for  us  to  steer  our 
course  from  the  position  of  Canopus  and  the  Southern 
Cross;  but  unfortunately  we  were  uncertain  whether,  on 
leaving  the  farm,  we  had  gone  towards  the  east  or  the  south. 
We  attempted  to  return  to  the  spot  where  we  had  bathed. 
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and  we  again  walked  three  quarters  of  an  hour  without 
finding  the  pool.  We  sometimes  thought  we  saw  fire  on 
the  horizon;  but  it  was  the  light  of  the  rising  stars  enlarged 
by  the  vapours.  After  having  wandered  a  long  time  in  the 
savannah,  we  resolved  to  seat  ourselves  beneath  the  trunk 
of  a  pahn-tree,  in  a  spot  perfectly  dry,  surrounded  by  short 
grass ;  for  the  fear  of  water-snakes  is  alwavs  greater  than 
that  of  jaguars  among  Europeans  recently  disembarked. 
We  could  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our  guides,  of  whom  we 
knew  the  insuperable  indolence,  would  come  in  search  of  us 
in  the  savannah  before  thej  had  prepared  their  food  and 
finished  their  repast.  Whilst  somewnat  perolexed  by  the 
uncertainty  of  our  situation,  we  were  agreeably  afiected  by 
hearing  &om  afar  the  sound  of  a  horse  advancing  towards  us. 
The  rider  was  an  Indian,  armed  with  a  lance,  who  had  just 
made  the  rodeo,  or  round,  in  order  to  coUect  the  cattle 
within  a  determinate  space  of  ground.  The  sight  of  two 
white  men,  who  said  they  had  lost  their  way,  led  him  at 
first  to  suspect  some  trick.  We  found  it  difficult  to  inspire 
him  with  confidence ;  he  at  last  consented  to  guide  us  to 
the  farm  of  the  Cayman,  but  without  slackening  the  gentle 
trot  of  his  horse.  Our  guides  assured  us  that  '^  they  had 
already  begun  to  be  uneasy  about  us;"  and,  to  justify  this 
inquietude,  they  gave  a  long  enumeration  of  persons  who, 
having  lost  themselves  in  the  Llanos,  had  been  found  nearly 
exhausted.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  danger  is  immi» 
nent  only  to  those  who  lose  themselves  far  from  any  habi* 
tation,  or  who,  having  been  stripped  by  robbers,,  as  has 
happened  of  late  years,  have  been  fastened  by  the  body  and 
hands  to  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree. 

,  In  order  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  heat  of 
the  day,  we  set  off  at  two  in  the  morning,  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  Calabozo  before  noon,<  a  small  but  busy  trading- 
town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Llanos.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  still  the  same.  There  was  no  moonlight ;  but 
the  great  masses  of  nebula  that  spot  the  southern  sky  en- 
lighten, as  they  set,  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  horizon.  The 
solemn  spectacle  of  the  starry  vault,  seen  in  its  immense 
expanse ; — ^the  cool  breeze  which  blows  over  the  plain  during 
the  night : — ^the  waving  motion  of  the  grass,  wherever  it  has 
attained  any  height;  everything  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
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surface  of  the  ocean.  The  illusion  was  augmented  when 
the  disk  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  horizon,  repeated  its 
image  by  the  effects  of  re&action,  and,  soon  losing  its 
flattened  form,  ascended  rapidlj  and  straight  towards  the 
i&enith,  * 

Sunrise  in  the  plains  is  the  coolest  moment  of  the  day ; 
but  this  change  of  temperature  does  not  make  a  very  liyely 
impression  on  the  organs.  We  did  not  And  the  thermo- 
meter in  general  sink  below  27*5 ;  while  near  Acapulco,  at 
Mexico,  and  in  places  equally  low,  the  temperature  at  noon 
is  often  32°,  and  at  sunrise  only  17°  or  18°.  The  level  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  Llanos,  which,  during  the  day,  i^  never 
in  the  shade,  absorbs  so  much  heat  that,  notwithstanding 
the  nocturnal  radiation  toward  a  sky  without  clouds,  the 
earth  and  air  have  not  time  to  cool  very  sensibly  &om  mid* 
night  to  sunrise. 

In  proportion  as  the  sun  rose  towards  the  zenith,  and  the 
earth  and  the  strata  of  superincumbent  air  took  different 
temperatures,  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  displayed 
itself  in  its  numerous  modiflcations.  This  phenomenon 
is  so  common  in  every  »one,  that  I  mention  it  only 
because  we  stopped  to  measure  with  some  precision  the 
breadth  of  the  aerial  distance  between  the  horizon  and  the 
suspended  object.  There  was  a  constant  suspension,  with* 
out  inversion.  The  Httle  currents  of  air  that  swept  the 
surfiace  of  the  soil  had  so  variable*a  temperature  that,  in  a 
drove  of  wild  oxep,  one  part  appeared  with  the  legs  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  other  rested  on 
it.  The  aerial  distance  was,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  animal,  from  3'  to  4'.  Where  tufts  of  the  moriche  palm 
were  found  growing  in  long  ranges,  the  extremities  of  these 
green  rows  were  suspended  like  the  capes  which  were,  for 
so  long  a  time,  the  subject  of  my  observations  at  Cumana. 
A  well-informed  person  assured  us,  that  he  had  seen,  be- 
iween  CaLabo$so  and  Uritucu,  the  image  of  an  animal  in- 
verted,, without  there  being  any  direct  image.  Niebuhr 
jnade  a  similar  observation  in  Arabia.  We  several  times 
thought  we  saw  on  the  horizon  the  figures  of  tumuli  and 
towers,  which  disappeared  at  intervals,  without  our  hemg 
able  to  discern  the  real  shape  of  the  objects.  They  were 
perhaps  hillocks,  pr  sm^U  emineiu^s,  situated  beyond  thd 
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ordinarj^YiBUiil  horizon.  I  need  not  mention  those  tracts 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  appear  like  large  lakes  with 
an  undulating  suiiace.  This  phenomenon,  ohsenred  in  very 
remote  times,  has  occasioned  the  mirage  to  receiye  in 
Sanscrit  the  expressive  name  of  desire  of  the  antelope.  We 
admire  the  firequent  allusions  in  the  Indian,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  poets,  to  the  magical  effects  of  terrestnal  refraction. 
It  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Proud 
of  the  riches  of  their  soil,  and  the  mild  temperature  of  the 
air,  they  would  have  felt  no  envy  of  this  poetry  of  the 
desert.  It  had  its  birth  in  Asia;  and  the  oriental  poets 
found  its  source  in  the  nature  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited. They  were  inspired  with  the  aspect  of  those  vast 
solitudes,  interposed  like  arms  of  the  sea  or  gulfs,  between 
lands  which  nature  had  adorned  with  her  most  luxuriant 
fertility. 

The  plain  assumes  at  sunrise  a  more  animated  aspect. 
The  cattle,  which  had  reposed  during  the  night  along 
the  pools,  or  beneath  clumps  of  mauritias  and  rhopalas, 
were  now  collected  in  herds;  and  these  solitudes  became 
peopled  with  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  that  live  here  free, 
rather  than  wild,  without  settled  habitations,  and  disdaining 
the  care  and  protection  of  man.  In  these  hot  climates, 
the  oxen,  though  of  Spanish  breed,  like  those  of  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Quito,  ue  of  a  gentle  disposition.  A 
traveller  runs  no  risk  m  being  attacked  or  pursued,  as  we 
often  were  in  our  excursions  on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where  the  climate  is  rude,  the  aspect  of  the  country  more 
wild,  and  food  less  abundant.  As  we  approached  Oalabozo, 
we  saw  herds  of  roebucks  browsing  peacefully  in  the  midst 
of  horses  and  oxen.  They  are  caUed  matacani;  their  flesh 
is  good ;  they  are  a  little  larger  than  oilr  roes,  and  resemble 
deer  with  a  very  sleek  skin,  of  a  &.wn-colour,  spotted  with 
white.  Their  horns  appear  to  me  to  have  single  points. 
They  had  little  fear  of  the  presence  of  man :  and  in  herds 
of  thirty  or  forty  we  observed  several  that  were  entirely 
white.  This  variety,  common  enough  among  the  large  stags 
of  the  cold  climates  of  the  Andes,  surprised  us  in  these  low 
and  burning  plains.  I  have  since  learned,  that  even  the 
ja£;uar,  in  the  hot  re^ons  of  Paraguay,  sometimes  aflSords 
albino  varieties,  the  sfin  of  which  is  of  such  uniform  white- 
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ness  that  tbe  spots  or  rings  can  be  distinguished  onlj  in  the 
sunshine.  The  number  of  matacani,  or  little  deer,*  is  so 
considerable  in  the  Llanos,  that  a  trade*  might  be  carried  on 
with  their  skins.t  A  skilful  hunter  could  easily  kill  more 
than  twenty  in  a  day;  but  such  is  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  often  they  will  not  give  themselyes  the 
trouble  of  taking  the  skin.  The  same  indifference  is  evinced 
in  the  chase  of  the  jaguar,  a  skin  of  which  fetches  only  one 
piastre  in  the  steppes  of  Yarinas,  while  at  Cadiz  it  costs 
four  or  fire. 

The  steppes  that  we  traversed  are  principally  covered 
with  grasses  of  the  genera  Killingia,  Cenchrus,  and  Pas- 
palum4  At  this  season,  near  Calabozo  and  San  Jerome 
del  Pirital,  these  graeses  scarcely  attain  the  height  of  nine 
or  ten  inches.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Apure  and  the  Por- 
tuguesa  they  rise  to  four  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  jaguar 
can  conceal  himself  among  them,  to  spring  upon  the  mules 
and  horses  that  cross  the  plain.  Mingled  with  these  gra- 
mina  some  plants  of  the  dicotyledonous  class  are  found ;  aa 
tumeras,  malvacesB,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  little 
mimosas  with  irritable  leaves,||  called  by  the  Spaniards 
darmideras.  The  same  breed  of  cows,  which  fatten  in 
Europe  on  sainfoin  and  clover,  find  excellent  nourishment 
in  the  herbaceous  sensitive  plants.  The  pastures  where 
these  shrubs  particularly  abound  are  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  others.  To  the  east,  in  the  llanos  of  Cari  and  JBar- 
celona,  the  cypura  and  the  craniolaria,§  the  beautiful  white 
flower  of  which  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  rise  soli- 
tarily amid  the  gramina.  The  pastures  are  richest  not  only 
around  the  rivers  subject  to  inundations,  but  also  wherever 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees  are  near  ea<5h  other.  The  least 
fertile  spots  are  those  destitute  of  trees ;  and  attempts  to 
*  cultivate  them  would  be  nearly  fruitless.    We  cannot  attri- 

*  Thej  are  called  in  the  country  '  Venados  de  tiernu  calientes'  {deer 
of  the  warm  lands.) 

t  This  trade  is  carried  on,  but  on  a  very  limited  scale,  at  Carora  and 
at  Barqnesimeto. 

%  Killingia  monocephala,  K.  odorata,  Cenchrus  pilosns,  Vilfii  tenacis- 
sima,  Andropogon  plnmosum,  Panicum  micranthum,  Poa  repens,  Paspa- 
1am  leptostachyum,  P.  conjugatum,  Aristida  recorvata.  (Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum,  vol.  i,  pp.  84-243.) 

II  The  sensitive-plant  (Mimosa  dormiens). 

I  Cypura  graminea,  Craniolaria  annua  (the  scorzonera  of  the  natives). 
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bute  tUfl  difference  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  palm-trees, 
in  preyenting  the  solar  rays  from  drying  and  burning  up 
the  soil.  I  hare  seen,  it  is  true,  trees  of  this  family,  in  the 
forests  of  the  Orinoco,  spreading  a  tufted  foliaj^e ;  but  we 
cannot  say  much  for  the  snade  of  the  palm-tree  of  the  llanos, 
the  pahna  de  ca%a,*  which  has  but  a  few  folded  and  palmate 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  chanuerops,  and  of  which  the  lower* 
most  are  constantly  withered.  We  were  surprised  to  see 
that  ahnost  all  these  trunks  of  the  cptypha  were  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  viz.,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  high, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  diameter  at  the  foot.  Nature 
has  produced  few  species  of  palm-trees  in  such  prodigious 
numbers.  Amidst  thousands  of  trunks  loaded  with  olive- 
shaped  fruits  we  found  about  one  hundred  without  fruit. 
May  we  suppose  that  there  are  some  trees  with  flowers 
purely  monoecious,  mingled  with  others  furnished  with  her* 
maplirodite  flowers  ? 

The  Llaneros,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  believe  that 
all  these  trees,  though  so  low,  are  many  centuries  old. 
Their  growth  is  almost  imperceptible,  being  scarcely  to  be 
noticed  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  wood 
of  the  pahna  de  cobija  is  excellent  for  building.  It  is  so 
hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.  The  leaves, 
folded  like  a  fan,  are  employed  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  huts 
scattered  through  the  Llaiios;  and  these  roofs  last  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  leaves  are  fixed  by  bending  the 
extremity  of  the  footstalks,  which  have  been  beaten  before- 
hand between  two  stones,  so  that  they  may  bend  without 
breaking. 

Beside  the  solitary  trunks  of  this  palm-tree,  we  find  dis- 
persed here  and  there  in  the  steppes*  a  few  clumps,  real 
groves  (palmares),  in  which  the  corypha  is  intermingled 
with  a  tree  of  the  proteaceous  femily,  called  chaparro  by  the 
natives.  It  is  a  new  species  of  rhopala,t  with  hard  and 
resonant  leaves.  The  bttle  groves  of  rhopala  are  called 
chaparales;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  a  vast  plain, 
where  only  two  or  thiee  species  of  trees  ore  to  be  found, 

*  The  roofing  palm-tree  (Corypha  tectorum). 

f  Resembling  the  Embodirium,  o(  which  we  fonnd  no  species  in  South 
America.  The  embothriums  are  represented  in  American  vegetation  by 
the  genera  Lomatia  and  Oreocallis. 
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the  eh€iparrOy  which  affords  shade,  is  considered  a  highlj 
valuable  plant.  The  corTpha  spreads  through  the  Llanos  of 
Caracas  &om  Mesa  de  Peja  as  far  as  Ouayayal;  farther 
north  and  north-west,  near  Guanare  and  San  Carlos,  its 
place  is  taken  by  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  with 
leaves  alike  palmate  but  larger.  It  is  called  the  'royal 
palm  of  the  plains'  (pabna  real  de  los  Llanos).*  Other 
palm-trees  rise  south  of  Guayaval,  especiallj  the  piritu  with 
pinnate  leayes,t  and  the  moriche  (Mauritia  flexuosa),  cele- 
^  orated  bj  Eather  Gumilla  under  the  name  of  arbol  de  la  vida, 
or  tree  of  life.  It  is  the  sago-tree  of  America,  fumislung 
flour,  wine,  thread  for  weaving  hammocks,  baskets,  nets, 
and  clothing.  Its  fruit,  of  the  form  of  the  cones  of  the 
pine,  and  covered  with  scales,  perfectly  resembles  that  of 
the  Calamus  rotang.  It  has  somewhat  the  taste  of  the 
apnle.  When  arrived  at  its  maturity  it  is  yellow  within  and 
rea  without.  The  araguato  monkeys  eat  it  with  avidit5r; 
and  the  nation  of  the  Guaraounos,  whose  whole  existence,  it 
may  be  said,  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the  moriche  palm- 
tree,  produce  from  it  a  fermented  liquor,  slightly  acid^  and 
extremely  refreshing.  This  pahn-tree,  with  its  large  shining 
leaves,  folded  like  a  fan,  preserves  a  beautiful  verdure  at  the 
period  of  the  greatest  drought.  The  mere  sight  of  it  pro- 
duces an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness,  and  when  lotted 
with  scaly  fruit,  it  contrasts  singularly  with  the  mournful 
aspect  of  the  pahna  de  cobifa,  the  foliage  of  which  is  always 
grey  and  covered  with  dust.  The  Uaneros  believe  that  the 
former  attracts  the  vapours  in  the  air  ;X  and  that  for  this 
reason,  water  is  constantly  found  at  its  foot,  when  dug  for 
to  a  certain  depth.  The  effect  is  confounded  with  the  cause. 
The  moriche  grows  best  in  moist  places ;  and  it  may  rather 
be  said  that  the  water  attracts  the  tree.  The  natives  of  the 
Orinoco,  by  analogous  reasoning,  admit,  that  the  great 
seroents  contribute  to  preserve  humidity  in  a  province. 
"  You  would  look  in  vain  for  water-serpents,"  said  an  old 

*  This  palm-tree  of  the  plains  must  not  be  confounded  with  ihepalma 
real  of  Caracas  and  of  Curiepe,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

t  Perhaps  an  Aiphanes. 

X  If  the  head  of  the  moriche  were  better  famished  with  leaves  than  it 
generally  is,  we  might  perhaps  admit  that  the  soil  round  the  tree  pre- 
serves its  humidity  through  the  influence  of  the  shade. 
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Indian  of  Javita  to  us  gravely,  "  where  there  are  no  marBhes ; 
because  the  water  ceases  to  collect  when  jou  imprudently 
kill  the  serpents  that  attract  it." 

We  suffered jmatly  from  the  heat  in  crossing  the  Mesa 
de  Calabozo.  The  temperature  of  the  air  augmented  sensibly 
every  time  that  the  wind  began  to  blow.  The  air  was 
loaded  with  dust ;  and  during  these  gusts  the  thermometer 
rose  to  40°  or  41°.  We  went  slowly  forward,  for  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  leave  the  mules  that  carried  our 
instruments.  Our  guides  advised  us  to  fill  our  hats  with 
the  leaves  of  the  rhopala,  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  on  the  hair  and  the  crown  ot  the  head.  We  found 
relief  from  this  expedient,  which  was  particularly  agreeable, 
when  we  could  procure  the  thick  leaves  of  the  pothos  or 
some' other  similar  plant. 

It  is  impossible  to  cross  these  burning  plains,  without 
inquiring  whether  they  have  always  been  in  the  same  state ; 
or  whether  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  vegetation  by 
some  revolution  of  nature.  Tne  stratum  of  mould  now 
found  on  them  is  in  fact  very  thin.  The  natives  believe 
that  the  palmares  and  the  chaparales  (the  little  groves  of 
palm-trees  and  rhopala)  were  more  frequent  and  more  exten- 
sive before  the  arrival  of  the  l^aniards.  Since  the  Llanos 
have  been  inhabited  and  peopled  with  cattle  become  wild, 
the  savannah  is  often  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  ameliorate 
the  pasturage.  Groups  of  scattered  trees  are  accidently 
destroyed  with  the  grasses.  The  plains  were  no  doubt  less 
bare  in  the  fifteenth  century,  than  th^  now  are ;  yet  the 
first  Conquistadores,  who  came  from  Coro,  described  them 
then  as  savannahs,  where  nothing  could  be  perceived  but 
the  sky  and  the  turf,  generally  destitute  of  trees,  and  dif- 
ficult to  traverse  on  account  of  the  reverberation  of  heat 
from  the  soil.  Why  does  not  the  great  forest  of  the  Orinoco 
extend  to  the  north,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  ?  Why 
does  it  not  fill  that  vast  space  that  reaches  as  far  as  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast,  and  which  is  fertilized  by  numerous 
rivers  ?  These  questions  are  connected  with  all  that  relates 
to  the  history  of  our  planet.  If^  indulging  in  geological 
reveries,  we  suppose  that  the  steppes  of  America,  and  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  have  been  stripp^  of  their  vegetation  by 
an  irruption  of  the  ocean,  or  that  they  formed  originally  the 
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bottom  of  an  inland  sea,  we  may*conceive  that  thousands  of 
jears  have  not  sufficed  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  adyance 
fi*om  the  borders  of  the  forests,  from  the  skirts  of  the  plains 
either  naked  or  covered  with  turf,  toward  the  centre,  and 
darken  so  vast  a  space  with  their  shade.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  origin  of  bare  savannahs,  encircled  by  forests, 
than  to  recognize  the  causes  that  maintain  forests  and  savan- 
nahs within  their  ancient  limits,  like  continents  and  seas. 

We  found  the*  most  cordial  hospitality  at  Calabozo,  in  the 
house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  royal  plantations,  Don 
Miguel  Cousin.  The  town,  situated  between  the  banks  of 
the  G-uarico  and  the  Uritucu,  contained  at  this  period  only 
five  thousand  inhabitants;  but  everything  denoted  increasing 
prosperity.  The  wealth  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  consists 
in  herds,  under  the  management  of  farmers,  who  are  called 
hateros,  from  the  word  hato,  which  signifies  in  Spanish  a 
house  or  farm  placed  in  the  midst  of  pastures.  The  scat- 
tered popidation  of  the  Llanos  being  accumulated  on  certain 
points,  principally  around  towns,  Calabozo  reckons  already 
five  villages  or  missions  in  its  environs.  It  is  computed, 
that  98,000  head  of  cattle  waMer  in  the  pastures  nearest 
to  the  town.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea 
of  the  herds  contained  in  the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  Barce- 
lona, Cumana,  and  Spanish  Gf^uiana.  M.  Depons,  who  lived 
in  the  town  of  Caracas  longer  than  I,  and  whose  statis- 
tical statements  are  generafiy  accurate,  reckons  in  those 
vast  plains,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  lake  of 
Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000 
mules.  He  estimates  the  produce  of  these  herds  at  5,000,000 
francs ;  adding  to  the  value  of  the  exportation  the  price  of 
the  hides  consumed  in  the  country.  Thei*e  exist,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayree,  12,000,000  cows, 
and  3,000,000  horses,  without  comprising  in  this  enume- 
meration  the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprietor. 

1  shall  not  hazard  any  general  estimates,  which  from  their 
nature  are  too  uncertain;  but  shall  only  observe  that,  in 
the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  the  proprietors  of  the  great  hatos  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  t^attle  they  possess. 
They  only  know  that  of  the  young  cattle,  which  are  branded 
every  year  with  a  letter  or  mark  peculiar  to  each  herd.  The 
richest  proprietors  mark  as  many  as   14,000  head  every 
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year;  and  sell  to  the  nmnber  of  five  or  six  thousand. 
According  to  official  documents,  the  exportation  of  hides 
from  the  whole  capitania-general  of  Caracas  amounted 
annually  to  174,000  skins  of  oxen,  and  11,500  of  goats. 
When  we  reflect,  that  these  documents  are  taken  &om 
the  books  of  the  custom-houses,  where  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fraudulent  dealings  in  hides,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  estimate  of  1,200,000  oxen  wandering  in 
the  Llanos,  from  the  Bio  Carony  and  the  Guarapiche  to  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo,  is  much  underrated.  The  port  of  La 
G-uayra  alone  exported  annually  from  1789  to  1792,  70,000 
or  80,000  hides,  entered  in  the  custom-house  books,,  scarcely 
one-flfth  of  which  was  sent  to  Spain.  The  exportation  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
according  to  Don  Eelix  de  A^ara,  800,000  skins.  The  hides 
of  Caracas  are  preferred  in  the  Peninsula  to  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres;  because  the  latter,  on  account  of  a  longer  passage, 
undergo  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent,  in  the  tanning.  The 
southern  part  of  the  savannahs,  conunonly  called  the  Upper 
Plains  (lianos  de  arriba),  is  very  productive  in  mules  and 
oxen ;  but  the  pasturage  being  in  general  less  good,  these 
animals  are  obliged  to  be  sent  to  other  plains  to  be  fattened 
before  they  are  sold.  The  Llano  de  Monai,  and  all  the 
Lower  Plams  (Llanos  de  abaxo),  abound  less  in  herds,  but 
the  pastures  are  so  fertile,  that  they  furnish  meat  of  an 
excellent  qualitv  for  the  supply  of  the  coast.  The  mules, 
which  are  not  fit  for  labour  oefore  the  fifth  year,  are  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  at  the  price  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  pias- 
tres. The  horses  of  the  Llanos,  descending  from  the  fine 
Spanish  breed,  are  not  very  large ;  they  are  generally  of  a 
uniform  colour,  brown  bay,  like  most  of  the  wild  animals. 
Suffering  alternately  from  drought  and  floods,  tormented  by 
the  stings  of  insects  and  the  bites  of  the  large  bats,  they 
lead  a  sorry  life.  After  having  enjoyed  for  some  months 
the  care  of  man,  their  good  qualities  are  developed.  Here 
there  are  no  sheep :  we  saw  flocks  only  on  the  table-land  of 
Quito. 

The  hatas  of  oxen  have  suffered  considerably  of  late  from 
troops  of  marauders,  who  roam  over  the  steppes  killing  the 
animals  merely  to  take  their  hides.  This  robbery  has  in- 
creased since  the  trade  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  has  become 
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more  floiirishing.  For  hflf  a  century,  the  banks  of  that 
great  liver,  from  the  mouth  oftheApure  as  far  as  Angostura, 
were  known  only  to  the  taissionary-monks.  The  exportata- 
tion  of  cattle  took  place  from  the  ports  of  the  northern  coast 
only,  Yiz,  from  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Burburata,  and  Porto 
Oabello.  This  dependence  on  the  coast  is  now  much  dimi- 
nished. The  southern  part  of  the  plains  has  established  an 
internal  commtmication  with  the  Lower  Orinoco ;  and  this 
trade  is  the  more  brisk,  as  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it 
easily  escape  the  trammels  of  the  prohibitory  laws. 

The  greatest  herds  of  cattle  in  the  Llanos  of  Caracas  are 
those  of  the  hatos  of  Merecure,  La  Cruz,Belen,  Alta  Gf^racia, 
and  Pavon.  The  Spanish  cattle  came  from  Coro  and  Tocuyo 
into  the  plains.  History  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
colonist  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  peopling  these  pas- 
turages, inhabited  only  by  deer,  and  a  large  species  of  cavy. 
Christoval  Bodriguez  sent  the  first  homeji  cattle  into  the 
Llanos,  about  the  year  1548.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  Tocuyo,  and  had  long  resided  in  New  Grenada. 

When  we  hear  of  the  *  innumerable  quantity '  of  oxen, 
horses,  and  mules,  that  are  spread  over  the  plains  of  Ame- 
rica, we  seem  generally  to  forget  that  in  civilized  Europe, 
on  lands  of  much  less  extent,  there  exist,  in  agricultural 
countries,  quantities  no  less  prodigious.  France,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Peuchet,  feeds  6,000,000  large  homed  cattle,  of 
wfich  3,600,000  are  oxen  employed  in  drawing  the  plough. 
In  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  number  of  oxen,  cows, 
and  calves,  has  been  estimated  at  13,4300,000  head.  Paris 
alone  consumes  araiually  155,000  homed  cattle.  Germany 
receives  160,000  oxen  yearly  from  Hungary.  Domestic 
animals,  collected  in  small  herds,  are  considered  by  agricul- 
tural nations  as  a  secondary  object  ia  the  riches  of  the  state. 
Accordingly  they  strike  the  miagination  much  less  than 
those  wandering  droves  of  oxen  and  horses  which  alone  fill 
the  uncultivated  tracts  of  the  New  World.  Civilization  and 
social  order  favour  alike  the  progress  of  population,  and  the 
multiplication  of  animals  useiul  to  man. 

We  found  at  Calabezo,  in  the  midst  of  the  Llanos,  an 
electrical  machine  with  large  plates,  electrophori,  batteries, 

*  The '  thick-nosed  tapir,  or  river  cavy  (Gavia  capybara),  called 
thiguire  in  those  countries. 
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electrometers;  an  apparatus  nearly  as  complete  as  our 
first  scientific  men  in  Europe  possess.  All  these  articles 
had  not  been  purchased  in  the  United  States;  they  were 
the  work  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  any  instrument, 
who  had  no  person  to  consult,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  only  by  reading  the  treatise  of 
Pe  Lafond,  and  Franklin's  Memoirs.  Sefior  Carlos  del 
Pozo,  the  name  of  this  enlightened  and  ingenious  man,  had 
begun  to  make  cylindrical  electrical  machines,  by  employing 
lai^e  glass  jars,  after  having  cut  off  the  necks.  It  was  only 
witlun  a  few  years  he  had  been  able  to  procure,  hj  way  of 
Philadelphia,  two  plates,  to  construct  a  plate  macmne,  and 
to  obtain  more  considerable  effects.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
what  difficulties  Senor  Pozo  had  to  encounter,  since  the  fiirat 
works  upon  electricity  had  fiillen  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  resolve  to  procure  himself,  by  his 
own  industry,  all  tnat  he  had  seen  described  in  his  books. 
TiU  now  he  had  enjoyed  onl]^  the  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration produced  by  his  experiments  on  persons  destitute  of 
all  information,  and  who  had  never  quitted  the  solitude  of 
the  Llanos;  our  abode  at  Calabozo  gave  him  a  satisfaction 
altogether  new.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  set  some  value 
on  the  opinions  of  two  traveUers  who  could  compare  his 
apparatus  with  those  constructed  in  Europe.  I  had  brought 
with  me  electrometers  mounted  with  straw,  pith-balls,  and 
gold-leaf;  also  a  small  Ley  den  jar  which  could  be  charged 
by  friction  according  to  the  method  of  Ingenhousz,  and 
which  served  for  my  physiological  experiments.  Seiior  del 
Pozo  could  not  contam  his  joy  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
instruments  which  he  had  not  made,  yet  which  appeared  to 
be  copied  firom  his  own.  We  also  showed  him  the  effect  of 
the  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  on  the  nerves  of  frogs. 
The  name  of  Q-alvani  and  Volta  had  not  previously  been 
heard  in  those  vast  solitudes. 

Next  to  his  electrical  apparatus,  the  work  of  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Llanos,  nothing  at 
Calabozo  excited  in  us  so  great  an  interest  as  the  gymnoti, 
which  are  animated  electrical  apparatuses.  I  was  impatient, 
from  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Cumana,  to  procure  electrical 
eels.  We  had  been  promised  them  often,  but  our  hopes 
bad  always  been  disappointed.    Money  loses  its  value  as 
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you  withdraw  from  the  coast;  and  how  is  the  imperturbable 
apathy  of  the  isnorant  people  to  be  vanquished,  when  they 
are  not  excited  by  the  desire  of  gain  ? 

The  Spaniards  confound  all  electric  fishes  under  the  name 
of  tetnbladares.*  There  are  some  of  these  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Cumana.  The  G-uayquerie  Indians, 
who  are  the  most  skilful  and  active  fishermen  in  those 
parts,  brought  us  a  fish,  which,  they  said,  benumbed  their 
hands.  This  fish  ascends  the  little  river  Manzanares.  It 
is  a  new  species  of  to^,  the  lateral  spots  of  which  are 
scarcely  visible,  and  wmch  much  resembles  the  torpedo. 
The  torpedos,  which  are  furnished  with  an  electric  organ  ex- 
ternally visible,  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  skin, 
form  a  genus  or  subgenus  difierent  from  the  rays  properly 
so  called. t  The  torpedo  of  Cumana  was  very  lively,  very 
energetic  in  its  muscular  movements,  and  yet  the  electric 
shocks  it  gave  us,  were  extremely  feeble.  They  became 
stronger  on  galvanizing  the  animal  by  the  contact  of  zinc 
and  gold.  Other  temhladores,  real  gymnoti  or  electric  eels, 
inhabit  the  Eio  Colorado,  the  Guarapiche,  and  several  little 
streams  which  traverse  the  Missions  of  the  Chayma  Indians. 
They  abound  also  in  the  large  rivers  of  America,  the  Ori- 
noco, the  Amazon,  and  the  Meta ;  but  the  force  of  the 
currents  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  prevent  them  from 
being  caught  by  the  Indians.  They  see  these  fish  less  fre- 
quently than  they  feel  shocks  from  them  when  swimming  or 
bathing  in  the  river.  In  the  Llanos,  particularly  in  the 
environs  of  Calabozo,  between  the  farms  of  Morichal  and 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Missions,  the  basins  of  stagnant 
water  and  the  confluents  of  the  Orinoco  (the  Eio  Guarico 
and  the  canos  Eastro,  Berito,  and  Paloma)  are  filled  with 
electric  eels.  We  at  first  wished  to  make  our  experiments 
in  the  house  we  inhabited  at  Calabozo ;  but  the  dread  of  the 
shocks  caused  by  the  gymnoti  is  so  great,  and  so  exag- 

*  Literally  "tremblers,"  or  "producers  of  trembling." 
"f*  CuTier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  ii.  Tbe  Mediterranean  contains,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Risso,  four  species  of  electrical  torpedos^  all  formerly- 
confounded  under  the  name  of  Raia  torpedo ;  these  are  Torpedo  narke, 
T.  unimaculata,  T.  galvanii,  and  T.  marmorata.  The  torpedo  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  subject  of  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr*  Todd^ 
is,  no  doubt,  a  nondescript  species. 

VOL.  n.  z 
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gerated  among  the  common  people,  that  during  three  days 
we  could  not  obtain  one,  though  they  are  eaailj  caught,  and 
we  had  promised  the  TndianB  two  piastres  for  every  s^ng 
and  vigorous  fish.  This  fear  of  tne  Indians  is  the  more 
extrorcunary,  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  adopt  precautions 
in  which  they  profess  to  have  great  confidence.  When 
interrogated  on  the  effect  of  the  UmbladareSf  they  never  ML 
to  tell  the  Whites,  that  they  may  be  touched  with  impunity 
while  you  are  chewing  tobacco.  This  supposed  influence  of 
tobacco  on  animal  electricity  is  as  general  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,  as  the  beuef  among  manners  of,  the  effect 
of  garlic  and  tallow  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Lnpatient  of  waiting,  and  lumng  obtained  very  uncertain 
results  firom  an  electric  eel  which  had  been  brought  to  us 
aUve,  but  much  enfeebled,  we  repaired  to  the  Cailo  de  Bera, 
to  make  our  experiments  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  water.  We  set  off  on  the  19th  of  March,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  for  the  village  of  Bastro ;  thence  we  were 
conducted  by  the  Indians  to  a  stream,  which,  in  the  time 
of  drought,  forms  a  basin  of  nluddy  water,  surrounded  by 
fine  trees,*  the  dusia,  the  amyris,  and  the  mimosa  with 
fragrant  flowers.  To  catch  the  gymnoti  with  nets  is  very 
difacult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of  the  fish,  which 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  We  would  not  employ  the 
harhoBco,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  of  the  Fiscidea  erithyma, 
the  Jacquinia  armiUaris,  and  some  species  of  phyllanthus, 
which  thrown  into  the  pool,  intoxicate  or  benumb  the  eels. 
These  methods  have  the  effect  of  enfeebling  the  gymnoti. 
The  Indians  therefore  told  us  that  they  would  "fish  with 
horses,"  (embarbascar  con  cabalbs.f)  We  found  it  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  manner  of  fishing ;  but 
we  soon  saw  our  guides  return  &om  the  savannah,  which 
they  had  been  scouriiig  for  wild  horses  and  mules.  Thej 
brought  about  thirty  with  them,  which  they  forced  to  enter 
the  pool. 

The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofs, 
makes  the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  the 
attack.     These  yellowish  and  livid  eels,  resembling  large 

*  Amyris  lateriflora,  A.  ooriacea,  LaaruB  pichnrin,  Myrozylon  secun- 
dam,  Malpighia  reticulata, 
f  Meaning  to  excite  the  fiah  by  horsei. 
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aqnatdc  serpents,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest 
hetween  animab  of  so  different  an  organization  presents 
a  yery  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians,  prorided  with 
harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely ; 
and  some  climb  up  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend 
horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild 
cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses 
from  running  away  and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool. 
The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the 
repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  batteries.  For  a  long 
interval  they  seem  likely  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses 
sink  beneath  the  violence  or  the  invisible  strokes  which  they 
receive  from  all  sides,  in  organs  the  most  essential  to  life ; 
and  stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  they 
disappear  under  the  water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane 
erect,  and  haggard  eyes  expressing  anguish  and  dismay, 
raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to'  flee  from  the  storm 
by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by 
the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water;  but  a  small 
number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilence  of  the 
fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  eveir 
step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  with  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks 
of  the  gymnoti. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  two  of  our  horses  were  drowned. 
The  eel  being  five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the 
beDy  of  the  horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent 
of  its  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at  once  the  heart,  the  in- 
testines, and  the  csBliac  fold  of  the  abdominal  nerves.  It  is 
natural  that  the  effect  felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more 
powerful  than  that  produced  upon  man  by  the  touch  of  the 
same  fish  at  only  one  of  his  extremities.  The  horses  are 
probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned.  They  are  drowned 
from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  prolonged  struggle 
between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by 
killing  successively  all  the  animals  engaged ;  but  by  decrees 
the  impetuosity  or  this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the 
wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They  require  a  long  rest,  and 
abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  the  galvanic  force  which 

I  2 
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they  have  lost  *  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  fiight- 
ened;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristleo,  and  their  eyes 
express  less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidlj  the  eage 
of  the  marsh,  where  tht^  are  taken  by  means  of  small 
harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords.  When  the  cords  are  very 
dry  the  Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the 
air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  most  of  which 
were  but  slightly  wounded.  Some  others  were  taken,  by 
the  same  means,  towards  evening. 

The  temperature  of  the  waters  in  which  the  gymnoti 
habitually  five,  is  from  26°  to  27*.  Their  electric  force 
diminishes  it  is  said,  in  colder  waters ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  general,  animals  endowed  with  electromotive  organs, 
the  effects  of  which  are  sensible  to  man,  are  not  found  in 
the  air,  but  in  a  fluid  that  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
gymnotus  is  the  largest  of  electrical  fishes.  I  measured 
some  that  were  from  five  fret  to  five  feet  three  inches  long ; 
and  the  Indians  assert  that  they  have  seen  them  still  larger. 
We  found  that  a  fish  of  three  feet  ten  inches  long  weighed 
twelve  pounds.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  body,  with- 
out reckoning  the  anal  fin,  which  is  elongated  in  the  form 
of  a  keel,  was  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  gymnoti  of  the 
Cano  de  Bera  are  of  a  fine  olive-green.  The  under  part  of 
the  head  is  yellow  mingled  with  red.  Two  rows  of  small 
yellow  spots  are  placed  symmetrically  along  the  back,  from 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Every  spot  contains  an 
excretory  aperture.  In  consequence,  the  skm  of  the  animal 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  mucous  matter,  which,  as  Volta 
has  proved  conducts  electricity  twenty  or  thirty  times 
better  than  pure  water.  It  is  in  general  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  no  electric  fiish  yet  discovered  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  is  covered  with  scales.f 

*  The  Indians  assured  ns  that  when  the  horses  are  made  to  ran  two 
days  sucoessively  into  the  same  pool,  none  are  killed  the  second  day. 
Se^,  on  the  fishing  for  gymnoti,  **  Views  of  Nature.*'   (Bohn's  ed.,  p.  18.) 

t  We  yet  know  with  certainty  only  seven  electric  fishes;  Torpedo 
narke,  Risso,  T.  unimaculata,  T.  marmorata,  T.  galranii,  Silurus  elec- 
tricus,  Tetraodon  electricus,  Gymnotus  electricus.  It  appears  uncertain 
whether  the  Trichiurus  indicus  has  electrical  properties  or  not.  (See 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  vol.  ii.)  But  the  genus  Torpedo,  very  different 
from  tiiat  of  the  rays  properly  so  called,  has  numerous  species  in  the 
equatorial  seas;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  eiist  several  gymnoti 
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The  gjnmoti,  like  our  eels,  are  fond  of  swallowing  and 
breathing  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  we  must  not 
thence  conclude  that  the  fish  would  perish  if  it  could  not 
come  up  to  breathe  the  air.  The  European  eel  will  creep 
during  the  night  upon  the  grass ;  but  I  have  seen  a  yery 
vigorous  gjmnotus  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  water,  die  on 
the  ground.  M.  ProTen9al  and  mysdf  have  proved  by  our 
researches  on  the  respiration  of  fishes,  that  their  humid 
bronchia)  perform  the  double  function  of  decomposing  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  of  appropriating  the  oxygen  contained 
in  water.  They  do  not  suspend  tneir  respuration  in  the 
air;  but  they  absorb  the  oxygen  like  a  reptile  furnished 
with  lungs.  It  is  known  that  carp  may  be  fattened  b^  being 
fed,  out  of  the  water,  if  their  gills  are  wet  from  time  to 
time  with  humid  moss,  to  prevent  them  fcom  becoming  dry. 
!Fish  separate  their  gill-covers  wider  in  oxygen  gas  than  m 
water.  Their  temperature  however,  does  not  rise ;  and  they 
live  the  same  length  of  time  in  pure  vital  air,  and  in  a 
mixture  of  ninety  parts  nitrogen  and  ten  oxvgen.  We 
found  that  tench  placed  imder  inverted  jars  filled  with  air, 
absorb  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  oxygen  in  an  hour.  This 
action  takes  place  in  the  gills  only ;  for  fishes  on  which  a 
collar  of  cork  has  been  fastened,  and  leaving  their  head  out 
of  the  jar  filled  with  air,  do  not  act  upon  the  oxygen  by  the 
rest  of  their  body.  ^ 

The  swimmiug-bladder  of  the  gymnotus  is  two  feet  five 
inches  long  in  a  fish  of  three  feet  ten  inches.t  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  mass  of  fat  £rom  the  external  skin ;  and  rests  upon 
the  electric  organs,  which  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of 

specifically  different.  The  Indians  mentioned  to  ns  a  black  andyery 
powerful  species,  inhabiting  the  marshes  of  the  Apure,  which  nerer 
attains  a  length  of  more  ^an  two  feet,  but  which  we  were  not  able  to 
procure.  The  raton  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena,  which  I  have  described 
under  the  name  of  Gymnotus  equilabiatas  (Observations  de  Zoologie, 
vol.  i.)  forms  a  particolar  sub-genus.  This  is  a  Carapa,  not  scaly,  and 
without  an  electric  organ.  This  organ  is  also  entirely  wanting  in  ths 
Brazilian  Carapo,  and  in  all  the  rays  which  were  carefuUy  examined  b^ 
Cuvier. 

t  Cuvier  has  shown  thai:  in  the  Gymnotus  electricus  there  exists, 
besides  the  large  swimming-bladder,  another  situated  before  it,  and  mucb 
smaller.  It  looks  like  the  bifurcated  swimming-bladder  in  the  Gymnotui 
KquilabiatuiA 
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the  animal's  body.  The  same  Tessels  which  penetrate  be- 
tween the  ^atet  or  lesres  of  these  organs,  and  which  cover 
than  with  olood  when  thej  are  cat  transversely,  also  send 
out  numerous  branches  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  air- 
bladder.  I  found  in  a  himdred  parts  of  the  air  of  the  swim- 
ming-bladder four  of  oxygen  and  ninety-six  of  nitrogen. 
The  medullary  substance  c^  the  brain  displays  but  a  feeble 
analog  with  the  albuninous  and  gelatinous  matter  of  the 
electnc  organs.  But  these  two  substances  have  in  common 
the  mat  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  they  receive,  and 
which  is  deoxidated  in  them.  We  ma^  a£;am  remark,  on 
this  occasion,  that  an  extreme  activity  m  fhe  functions  of 
the  brain  causes  the  blood  to  flow  more  abundantly  towards 
the  head,  as  the  energy  of  the  movement  of  the  muscles 
accelerates  the  deoxidation  of  the  arterial  blood.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  multitude  and  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  gymnotus,  and  the  small  space  occupied 
by  its  muscular  system !  This  contrast  reminds  the  observer, 
that  three  fonctions  of  animal  life,  which  i^pear  in  other  re- 
spects sufficiently  distinct, — ^the  fiinctions  oi  the  brain,  those 
of  the  electrical  organ,  and  those  of  the  muscles,  all  require 
the  afflux  and  concourse  of  arterial  or  oxygenated  blood. 

It  would  be  temerity  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  first 
shocks  of  a  very  large  and  strongly  irritated  eymnotus.  If 
by  chance  a  stroke  be  received  before  the  fisn  is  wounded 
or  wearied  by  lon^  pursuit,  the  pain  and  numbness  are  so 
violent  that  it  is  mipossible  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  they  excite.  1  do  not  remember  having  ever  received 
from  the  discharge  of  a  large  Leyden  jar,  a  more  dreadM 
shock  than  that  which  I  experienced  by  imprudently  placing 
both  my  feet  on  a  gymnotus  just  taken  out  of  the  water. 
I  was  affected  during  the  rest'  of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint.  To  be  aware  of  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
Voltaic  battery  and  an  electric  fish,  the  latter  should  be 
touched  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  The 
gymnoti  and  the  torpedos  then  cause  a  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  which  is  propagated  from  the  part  that  rests  on  the 
electric  organs,  as  &r  as  the  elbow.  We  seem  to  feel,  at 
every  stroke,  an  internal  vibration,  which  lasts  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  is  followed  by  a  painful  numbness*    Accord- 
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inglj,  the  Tamanac  Indians  call  the  gymnotus,  in  their 
expressive  language,  anmmi»  which  means  '  something  that 
deprives  of  motion.'  ^ 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  feeble  shocks  of  an  electric 
eel  appeared  to  me  analogous  to  that  painful  twitching 
with  which  I  have  been  seized  at  each  contact  of  two 
heterogeneous  metals  applied  to  wounds  which  I  had  made 
on  mj  back  by  means  of  cantharides.  This  difference  of 
sensation  between  the  effects  of  electric  fishes  and  those 
of  a  Voltaic  battery  or  a  Leyden  jar  feebly  charged  has 
struck  every  observer;  there  is,  however,  nothing  in  this 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and 
the  galvanic  action  of  fishes.  The  electricity  may  be  the 
same  ;  but  its  effects  will  be  variously  modified  b^  the  dis< 
position  of  the  electrical  apparatus,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
fluid,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  by  the  particular 
mode  of  action. 

In  .Dutch  Guiana,  at  Demerara  for  instance,  electric 
eels  were  formerly  employed  to  cure  paralytic  affections. 
At  a  time  when  the  physicians  of  Europe  had  great  confi* 
dence  in  the  effects  of  electricity,  a  surgeon  of  Essequibo, 
named  Van  der  Lott,  published  in  HolLmd  a  treatise  on 
the  medical  properties  of  the  gyimiotus.  These  electric 
remedies  are  practised  among  the  savages  of  America,  as 
they  were  among  the  Greeks.  We  are  told  by  Scribonius 
Largus,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides,  that  torpedos  cure  the  head- 
ache and  the  gout.  I  did  not  hear  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  I  visited;  and  I  can 
assert  that,  after  having  made  experiments  during  four  hours 
successively  with  gymnoti,  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  felt,  till 
the  next  day,  a  debility  in  the  muscles,  a  pain  in  the  joints, 
and  a  general  uneasiness,  the  effect  of  a  strong  irritation  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  gymnotus  is  neither  a  charged  conductor,  nor  a 
battery,  nor  an  electromotive  apparatus,  the  shock  of  which 
is  received  every  time  they  are  touched  with  one  hand,  or 
when  both  hands  are  applied  to  form  a  conducting  circle 
between  the  opposite  poles.  The  electric  action  of  the  fish 
depends  entirely  on  its  will ;  because  it  does  not  keep  its 
electric  organs  always  charged,  or  whether  by  the  secretion 
of  some  fluid,  or  by  any  ot&r  means  alike  mysterious  to  us. 
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it  be  capable  of  directing  the  action  of  its  organs  to  an 
external  object.  We  often  tried,  both  insulated  and  other- 
wise, to  touch  the  fish,  without  feeling  the  least  shock. 
When  M.  Bonpland  held  it  by  the  head,  or  by  the  middle  of 
the  body,  while  I  held  it  by  the  tail,  and,  standing  on  the 
moist  ground,  did  not  take  each  other's  hand,  one  of  us 
received  shocks,  which  the  other  did  not  feel.  It  depends 
upon  the  gymnotus  to  direct  its  action  towards  the  point 
where  it  finds  itself  most  strongly  irritated.  The  discharge 
is  then  made  at  one  poiat  only,  and  not  at  the  neighbouring 
points.  K  two  persons  touch  the  belly  of  the  fish  with  their 
fingers,  at  an  inch  distance,  aud  press  it  simultaneously, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  will  receive  the  shock. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  one  insulated  person  holds  the 
tail  of  a  vigorous  gymnotus,  and  another  pinches  the  giUs  or 
pectoral  fin,  it  is  often  the  first  only  by  whom  the  shock  is 
received.  It  did  not  appear  to  us  that  these  differences 
could  be  attributed  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  our  hands, 
or  to  their  unequal  conducting  power.  The  gymnotus 
seemed  to  direct  its  strokes  sometimes  firom  the  whole  sur- 
face of  its  body,  sometimes  from  one  point  only.  This 
effect  indicates  less  a  partial  discharge  of  the  organ  com- 
posed of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  layers,  than  the  faculty 
which  the  animal  possesses,  (perhaps  by  the  instantaneous 
secretion  of  a  fluid  spread  through  the  cellular  membrane,) 
of  establishing  the  communication  between  its  organs  and 
the  skin  only,  in  a  very  limited  space. 

Nothing  proves  more  strongly  the  faculty,  which  the 
gymnotus  possesses,  of  darting  and  directing  its  stroke 
at  will,  than  the  observations  made  at  Philadelphia  and 
Stockholm,*  on  gymnoti  rendered  extremely  tame.    When 

*  By  MM.  Williamson  and  Fahlberg.  The  following  account  is  given 
by  the  latter  gentleman.  "  The  gymnotus  sent  from  Surinam  to  M. 
Ndrderling,  at  Stockholm,  lived  more  than  four  months  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health.  It  was  twenty-seven  inches  long ;  and  the  shocks  it  gave 
were  so  violent,  especially  in  the  open  air,  that  I  found  scarcely  any 
means  of  protecting  myself  by  non-conductors,  in  transporting  the  fish 
from  one  place  to  another.  Its  stomach  being  very  small,  it  ate  little 
at  a  time,  but  fed  often.  It  approached  living  fish,  first  sending  them 
from  aleur  a  shock,  the  energy  of  which  was  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  prey.  The  gymnotus  sddom  failed  in  its  aim;  one  single  stroke 
was  almost  always  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  the  strata 
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they  bid  been  made  to  fast  a  long  time,  they  killed  small 
fishes  put  into  the  tnb.  They  acted  from  a*  distance;  that 
is  to  say,  their  electrical  shock  passed  through  a  very  thick 
stratum  of  water.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  wnat  was 
observed  in  Sweden,  on  a  siogle  gyinnotus  only,  we  could 
not  peroeire  in  a  great  number  of  individuals  in  their  native 
country.  The  electric  action  of  animals  being  a  vital  action, 
and  subject  to  their  vriU,  it  does  not  depend  solely  on  their 
state  of  health  and  vigour.  A  gymnotus  that  has  been 
kept  a  long  time  in  captivity,  accustoms  itself  to  the  im- 
prisonment to  which  is  is  reduced;  it  resumes  by  degrees 
the  same  habits  in  the  tub,  which  it  had  in  the  rivers  and 
marshes.  An  electrical  eel  was  brought  to  me  at  Oalabozo : 
it  had  been  taken  in  a  net,  and  consequently  having  no 
wound.  It  ate  meat,  and  terribly  frightened  the  little  tor- 
toises and  fro^  which,  not  aware  of  their  danger,  placed 
themselves  on  its  back.  The  frogs  did  not  receive  the  stroke 
till  the  moment  when  they  touched  the  bo<Jy  of  the 
gymnotus.  When  they  reoovered,  they  leaped  out  of  the 
tub ;  and  when  replaced  near  the  fish,  they  were  frightened 
at  the  mere  sight  of  it.  '  We  then  observed  nothing  that 
indicated  an  action  at  a  distance ;  but  our  gymnotus,  recently 
taken,  was  not  yet  sufficiently  tame  to  attack  and  devour 
frogs.  On  approaching  the  miger,  or  the  metallic  points, 
very  close  to  the  electric  organs,  no  shock  was  felt.  Perhaps 
the  animal  did  not  perceive  the  proximity  of  a  foreign  body ; 
or,  if  it  did,  we  must  suppose  that  in  the  commencement  of 
its  captivity,  timidity  prevented  it  from  darting  forth  its 
energetic  strokes  except  when  strongljr  irritated  by  an 
immediate  contact.  The  gymnotus  being  immersed  in  water, 
I  placed  my  hand,  both  armed  and  unarmed  with  metal, 
within  a  very  smaU  distance  from  the  electric  organs ;  yet 
the  strata  of  water  transmitted  no  shock,  while  M.  Bonpland 
irritated  the  animal  strongly  by  an  immediate  contact,  and 

of  water,  more  or  less  thick  according  to  the  distance,  opposed  to  the 
electrical  current.  When  verf  much  pressed  by  hnnger,  it  sometimes 
directed  the  shocks  against  the  person  who  daily  brought  its  food  of 
boiled  meat.  Persons  afSicted  with  rheumatism  came  to  touch  it  in  hopes 
of  being  cured.  They  took  it  at  once  by  the  neck  and  tail :  the  shocks 
were  in  this  case  stronger  than  when  touched  with  one  hand  only.  It 
almost  entirely  loet  its  electrical  power  a  short  time  before  its  death.*' 
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receiTed  some  very  violent  shockfi.  Had  we  placed  a  rer^ 
delicate  electroscope  in  the  contiguons  strata  of  water,  it 
might  poBsiblj  have  deen  influenced  at  the  moment  when 
the  gymnotua  seemed  to  direct  its  stroke  elsewhere,  Pre- 
pared frogs,  placed  immediatelj  on  the  bodj  of  a  torpedo, 
experience,  according  to  GhlTani,  a  strong  contraction  at 
eveiT  discharge  of  the  fish. 

The  electrical  organ  of  the  gymnoti  acts  only  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  brain  and  the  heart.  On  cutting 
A  very  vigorous  fish  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  the 
fore  part  alone  gave  shocks.  These  are  equally  strong  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  the  fish  is  touched ;  it  is  most 
disposed,  nowever,  to  emit  them  when  the  nectoral  fin,  the 
electrical  organ,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  or  the  gills,  are  pinched. 
Sometimes  the  animal  struggles  violently  with  a  person 
holding  it  by  the  tail,  without  communicating  the  least 
shock.  Nor  did  I  feel  any  when  I  made  a  slight  incision 
near  the  pectoral  fiin  of  the  fish,  and  gahranized  the  wound 
by  the  contact  of  two  pieces  of  zinc  and  silver.  The  gym- 
notus  bent  itself  convulsively,  and  raised  its  head  out  of  the 
water,  as  if  terrified  by  a  sensation  altogether  new ;  but  I 
felt  no  vibration  in  the  hands  which  held  the  two  metals. 
The  most  violent  muscular  movements  are  not  always  ac- 
companied by  electric  dischaj^es. 

Tne  action  of  the  fish  on  the  human  organs  is  transmitted 
and  intercepted  by  the  same  bodies  that  transmit  and  inter- 
cept the  electrical  current  of  a  conductor  charged  by  a 
Leyden  jar,  or  Voltaic  battery.  Some  anomalies,  which  we 
thought  we  observed,  are  easily  explained,  when  we  recollect 
that  even  metals  (as  is  proved  fiom  their  ignition  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  battery)  present  a  slight 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  electricity ;  ana  that  a  bad  con- 
ductor annihilates  the  effect,  on  our  organs,  of  a  feeble 
electric  charge,  whilst  it  transmits  to  us  the  effect  of  a 
very  strong  one.  The  repulsive  force  which  zinc  and  silver 
exercise  together  being  far  superior  to  that  of  gold  and 
silver,  I  have  found  that  when  a  frog,  prepared  and  armed 
with  silver,  is  galvanized  under  water,  the  conducting  arc 
of  zinc  produces  contraction  as  soon  as  one  of  its  extre- 
mities approaches  the  muscles  within  three  lines  distance ; 
while  an  arc  of  gold  does  not  excite  the  organs,  when  the 
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stratum  of  water  between  the  gold  and  the  muscles  is  more 
than  half  a  line  thick.  In  the  same  manner,  by  employing 
a  conducting  arc  composed  of  two  pieces  of  zinc  ana  silver 
soldered  together  endwajs;  and  resting,  as  before,  one  of 
the  extremiues  of  the  metallic  circuit  on  the  femoral  nerve, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  contractions,  to  bring 
the  other  extremity  of  the  conductor  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  muscles,  in  proportion  as  the  irritability  of  the  organs 
diminishes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  slightest 
stratum  of  water  prevents  the  passage  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  only  by  .the  immediate  contact  of  the  arc  with 
the  muscles,  that  the  contractions  take  place.  These  effects 
are,  however,  dependent  on  three  variable  circumstances; 
the  energy  of  the  electromotive  apparatus,  the  conducti- 
bility  of  the  medium,  and  the  irritabihty  of  the  organs  which 
receive  the  impressions:  it  is  because  experiments  have 
not  been  sufficiently  multiplied  with  a  view  to  these  three 
variable  elements,  that,  in  the  action  of  electric  eels  and 
torpedos,  accidental  circumstances  have  been  taken  for 
absolute  conditions,  without  which  the  electric  shocks  are 
not  felt. 

In  wounded  gynmoti,  which  give  feeble  but  very  equal 
shocks,  these  shocks  appeared  to  us  constantly  stronger  on 
touching  the  body  of  the  fish  with  a  hand  armed  with  metal, 
than  with  the  naked  hand.  They  are  stronger  also,  when, 
instead  of  touching  the  fish  with  one  hand,  imked,  or  armed 
with  metal,  we  press  it  at  once  with  both  hands,  either 
naked  or  armed.  These  differences  become  sensible  only 
when  one  has  gynmoti  enough  at  disposal  to  be  able  to 
choose  the  weakest ;  and  when  the  extreme  equality  of  the 
electric  discharges  admits  of  distinguishing  between  the  sen- 
«ationfl  felt  alternately  by  the  hand  naked  or  armed  with  a 
metal,  by  one  or  both  handB  naked,  and  by  one  or  both 
luuids  armed  with  metal  It  is  also  in  the  case  only  of 
small  shocks,  feeble  and  uniform,  that  they  are  more  sen- 
sible on  touching  the  gymnotus  with  one  hand  (without 
ibrming  a  chain)  with  zinc,  than  with  copper  or  iron. 

SesinouB  substances,  glass,  very  dry  wood,  horn,  and  even 
bones,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  good  conductors, 
prevent  the  action  of  the  gynmoti  from  being  transmitted  to 
man.    I  was  surprised  at  not  feeling  the  least  shock  oo. 
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pressing  wet  sticks  of  sealing-wax  against  the  organs  of  the 
nshy  while  the  same  animal  gare  me  the  most  violent 
strokes,  when  excited  by  means  of  a  metallic  rod.  M.  Bon- 
pland  received  shocks,  when  carrying  a  gymnotus  on  two 
cords  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  whicn  appeared  to  us 
extremely  dry.  A  strong  discharge  makes  its  way  through 
very  imperfect  conductors.  Perhaps  also  the  obstacle  which 
the  conauctor  presents  renders  the  discharge  more  painful. 
I  touched  the  gymnotus  with  a  wet  pot  of  brown  clay, 
without  effect ;  yet  I  received  violent  shocks  when  I  carried 
the  gymnotus  m  the  same  pot,  because  the  contact  was 
greater. 

When  two  persons,  insulated  or  otherwise,  hold  each 
other's  hands,  and  only  one  of  these  persons  touches  the 
fish  with  the  hand,  either  naked  or  armed  with  metal,  the 
shock  is  most  commonly  felt  by  both  at  once.  However,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  most  severe  shocks,  the 
person  who  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  fish 
alone  feels  them.  When  the  gymnotus  is  exhausted,  or  in 
a  very  reduced  state  of  excitability,  and  will  no  longer  emit 
strokes  on  being  irritated  with  one  hand,  the  shocks  are 
felt  in  a  very  vivid  manner,  on  forming  the  chain,  and  em- 
ploying both  hands.  Even  then,  however,  the  electric  shock 
takes  place  only  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Two  persons, 
one  of  whom  holds  the  tail,  and  the  other  the  head,  cannot, 
by  joining  hands  and  forming  a  chain,  force  the  gymnotus  to 
dart  his  stroke. 

Though  employing  the  most  delicate  electrometers  in 
various  ways,  insulating  them  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  receiv- 
ing very  strong  shocks  which  passed  through  the  electro- 
meter, I  could  never  discover  any  phenomenon  of  attraction 
or  repulsion.  The  same  observation  was  made  by  M.  Fahl- 
berg  at  Stockholm.  That  philosopher,  however,  has  seen 
an  electric  spark,  as  Walsh  and  Ingenhousz  had  before 
him,  in  London,  by  placing  the  gvmnotus  in  the  air,  and 
interrupting  the  conducting  chain  by  two  gold  leaves  pasted 
upon  gUss,  and  a  line  distant  from  each  other.  No  person, 
on  the  contrary,  has  ever  perceived  a  spark  issue  fiim  the 
body  of  the  fish  itself  We  irritated  it  for  a  long  time 
dunng  the  night,  at  Calabozo,  in  perfect  darkness,  without 
observing  any  luminous  appearance.    Having  placed  four 
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gymnoti,  of  unequal  strength,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive 
the  shocks  of  the  most  vigorous  fish  by  contact,  that  is  to 
say,  by  touching  only  one  of  the  other  fishes,.  I  did  not 
observe  that  these  last  were  agitated  at  the  moment  when 
the  current  passed  their  bodies.  Perhaps  the  current 
did  not  penetrate  below  the  humid  surface  of  the  skin. 
We  will  not,  however,  conclude  from  this,  that  the  gymnoti 
are  insensible  to  electricity ;  and  that  they  cannot  fight  with 
each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  pools.  Their  nervous 
system  must  be  subject  to  the  same  agents  as  the  nerves  of 
other  animals.  I  have  indeed  seen,  that,  on  laying  open 
their  nerves,  they  undergo  muscular  contractions  at  the 
mere  contact  of  two  opposite  metals ;  and  M.  Fahlberg,  of 
Stockholm,  found  that  his  gymnotus  was  convulsively  agi- 
tated when  placed  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  feeble  discharges 
from  a  Leyden  jar  passed  through  its  skin. 

After  the  experiments  I  had  made  on  gymnoti,  it  became 
highly  interestmg  to  me,  on  my  return  to  Europe,  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
another  electric  fish,  the  torpedo  of  our  seas,  gives  or  does 
not  give  shocks.  Though  wiis  fish  had  been  examined  by 
numerous  men  of  science,  I  found  all  that  had  been  pub- 
lished on  its  electrical  efiects  extremely  vague.  It  has  been 
very  arbitrarily  supposed,  that  this  fish  acts  like  a  Leyden 
jar,  which  may  be  discharged  at  will,  by  touching  it  with 
Doth  hands;  and  this  supposition  appears  to  have  led  into 
error  observers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  researches 
of  this  kind.  M.  Gkiy-Lussac  and  myself,  during  our  journey 
to  Italy,  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  torpedos 
taken  in  the  gulf  of  Naples!  These  experiments  ftmiish 
many  results  somewhat  different  from  those  I  collected  on 
the  gymnoti.  It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  these  anomar 
lies  is  owing  rather  to  the  inequality  of  electric  power  in 
the  two  fishes,  than  to  the  different  disposition  of  their 
organs. 

Though  the  power  of  the  torpedo  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  gymnotus,  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  very 
painfril  sensations.  A  person  accustomed  to  electric  shocks 
can  with  difficulty  hold  m  his  hands  a  torpedo  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  vigour.  When 
the  torpedo  gives  only  very  feeble  strokes  under  water. 
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they  become  more  sensible  if  the  animal  be  raised  above  the 
surface.  I  have  often  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in 
experimentinfi;  on  frogs. 

The  torpedo  moves  the  pectoral  fins  convulsively  every 
time  it  emits  a  stroke;  and  this  stroke  is  more  or  less 
painful,  according  as  the  immediate  contact  takes  place 
by  a  greater  or  less  surface.  We  observed  that  the 
gymnotus  gives  the  strongest  shocks  without  making  any 
movement  with  the  eyes,  nead,  or  fins.*  Is  this  difierence 
caused  by  the  position  of  the  electric  organ,  which  is  not 
double  in  the  gymnoti?  or  does  the  movement  of  the 
pectoral  fins  of  the  torpedo  directly  prove  that  the  fish 
restores  the  electrical  equilibrium  by  its  own  skin,  dis- 
charges itself  by  its  own  body,  and  that  we  generally  feel 
only  the  effect  of  a  lateral  shock  ? 

We  cannot  discharge  at  will  either  a  torpedo  or  a  gym- 
notus, as  we  discharge  at  will  a  Leyden  jar  or  a  Yoltaic 
battery.  A  shock  is  not  always  felt,  even  on  touching  the 
electric  fish  with  both  hands.  We  must  irritate  it  to  make 
it  give  the  shock.  This  action  in  the  torpedos,  as  well  as  in 
the  gymnoti,  is  a  vital  action ;  it  depends  on  the  will  only 
of  the  animal,  which  perhaps  does  not  always  keep  its  elec- 
tric organs  charged,  or  does  not  always  employ  the  action 
of  its  nerves  to  establish  the  chain  between  the  positive  and 
negative  poles.  It  is  certain  that  the  torpedo  gives  a  long 
series  of  shocks  with  astonishing  celerity ;  whether  it  is  that 
the  plates  or  lamin®  of  its  organs  are  not  wholly  exhausted, 
or  th&t  the  fish  recharges  them  instantaneously. 

The  electric  stroke  is  felt,  when  the  animal  is  disposed  to 
give  it,  whether  we  touch  with  a  single  finger  only  one  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  organs,  or  apply  both  hands  to  the  two 
surfaces,  the  superior  and  inferior,  at  once.  In  either  case 
it  is  altogether  indifferent  whether  the  person  who  touches 
the  fish  with  one  finger  or  both  hands  be  insulated  or  not. 
All  that  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  a  communication 
with  the  damp  ground  to  establish  a  circuity  is  founded  on 
inaccurate  observations. 

M.  Gfajr-Lussac  made  the  important  observation  that 
when  an  insulated  person  touches  the  torpedo  with  one 

*  The  anal  fin  of  the  gymnoti  only  has  a  sensible  motion  when  these 
^shes  are  eicited  under  the  htilf,  where  the  eleotric  oi^an  is  placed. 
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iinger,  it  is  indispensible  that  the  contact  be  diiect.  The 
fish  may  with  impunity  be  touched  with  a  key,  or  anj 
other  metallic  instrument;  no  shock  is  felt  when  a  con* 
ducting  or  non-conducting  body  is  interposed  between  the 
finger  and  the  electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo.  This  cir- 
cumstance proTes  a  great  dOfferenco  between  the  torpedo 
and  the  gymnotus,  the  latter  giving  his  strokes  through  an 
iron  rod  several  feet  long. 

When  the  torpedo  is  placed  on  a  metallic  plate  of  very 
little  thickness,  so  that  the  plate  touches  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  organs,  the  hand  that  supports  the  plate  never  feels 
any  shock,  though  another  insulated  person  may  excite  the 
anunal,  and  the  convulsive  movement  of  the  pectoral  fins 
may  denote  the  strongest  and  most  reiterated  discharges. 

if,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  support  the  torpedo  placed 
upon  a  metallic  plate,  with  the  left  hand,  as  in  the  foregoing 
experiment,  and  the  same  person  touch  the  superior  surface 
of  the  electrical  organ  with  the  right  hand,  a  strong  shock 
is  then  felt  in  both  arms.  The  sensation  is  the  same  when 
the  fish  is  placed  between  two  metallic  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  do  not  touch,  and  the  person  apphes  both  hands  at 
once  to  these  plates.  The  interposition  of  one  metallic 
plate  prevents  the  communication  if  that  plate  be  touched 
with  one  hand  only,  while  the  interposition  of  two  metallic 
plates  does  not  prevent  the  shock  when  both  hands  are 
applied.  In  the  latter  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
circulation  of  the  fluid  is  established  by  the  two  arms. 

If,  in  this  situation  of  the  fish  between  two  plates,  there 
exist  any  immediate  communication  between  the  edges  of 
these  two  plates,  no  shock  takes  place.  The  chain  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  electric  organ  is  then  formed  by 
the  plates,  and  the  new  communication,  estabKshed  by  the 
contact  of  the  two  hands  with  the  two  plates,  remains  with- 
out effect.  We  carried  the  torpedo  with  impunity  between 
two  plates  of  metal,  and  felt  the  strokes  it  gave  only  at  the 
instant  when  they  ceased  to  touch  each  other  at  the 
edges. 

Nothing  jux  the  torpedo  or  in  the  gymnotus  indicates  that 
the  animal  modifies  the  electrical  state  of  the  bodies  bj 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  most  delicate  electrometer  is 
no  way  affected  in  whatever  manner  it  is  employed,  whether 
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bringing  it  near  the  organs  or  insulating  the  fish,  coyering 
it  ^fch  a  metallic  plate,  and  causing  the  plate  to  communis 
cate  bj  a  conducting  wire  with  the  condenser  of  Yolta 
We  were  at  great  pains  to  var^  the  eiperiments  by  whicli 
we  sought  to  render  the  electrical  tension  of  the  torpedo 
sensible ;  but  they  were  constantly  without  effect,  and  per- 
fectly confirmed  what  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  had  observed 
respectiug  the  gymnoti,  during  our  abode  in  South  America. 

Electrical  fishes,  when  very  vigorous,  act  with  equal 
energy  under  water  and  in  the  air.  This  observation  led  us 
to  examine  the  conducting  property  of  water ;  and  we  found 
that,  when  several  persons  form  the  chain  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  organs  of  the  torpedo, 
the  shock  is  felt  only  when  these  persons  join  hands.  The 
action  is  not  intercepted  if  two  persons,  who  support  the 
torpedo  with  their  right  hands,  instead'  of  taking  one 
another  by  the  left  hand,  plunge  each  a  metallic  point  into 
a  drop  of  water  placed  on  an  insulating  substance.  On 
substituting  flame  for  the  drop  of  water,  the  communication 
is  interrupted,  and  is  only  re-established,  as  in  the  gym- 
notus,  when  the  two  points  immediately  touch  each  other  in 
the  interior  of  the  flame. 

We  are,  doubtless,  very  far  from  having  discovered  all 
the  secrets  of  the  electrical  action  of  fishes  which  is  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves;  but  the 
experiments  we  have  just  described  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  these  fishes  act  by  a  concealed  electricity,  and  by  elec- 
tromotive organs  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  are 
recharged  vdtlj  extreme  rapidiiy.  Volta  admits  that  the 
discharges  of  the  opposite  electricities  in  the  torpedos  and 
the  gymnoti  are  made  by  their  own  skin,  and  that  when  we 
touch  them  with  one  hand  only,  or  by  means  of  a  metallic 
point,  we  feel  the  effect  of  a  lateral  shock,  the  electrical 
current  not  being  directed  solely  the  shortest  way.  When 
a  Leyden  jar  is  placed  on  a  wet  wooUen  cloth  (which  is  a 
bad  conductor),  and  the  jar  is  discharged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cloth  makes  part  of  the  chain,  prepared  frogs, 
placed  at  different  distances,  indicate  by  their  contractions 
that  the  current  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  cloth  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  According  to  this  analogy,  the 
most  violent  shock  given  by  the  gymnotua  at  a  ^stance 
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would  be  but  a  feeble  part  of  the  stroke  which  re-establishes 
the  eqiiilibriiim  in  the  interior  of  the  fish.*  As  the^gym- 
notus  directs  its  stroke  wherever  it  pleases,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  discharge  is  not  made  by  the  whole  skin 
at  once,  but  that  the  animal,  excited  perhaps  bj  the  motion 
of  a  fluid  poured  into  one  part  of  the  cellular  membrane^ 
establishes  at  will  the  communication  between  its  organs 
and  some  particular  part  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  a  lateral  stroke,  out  of  the  direct  current,  must  become 
imperceptible  under  the  two  conditions  of  a  very  weak 
discharge,  or  a  very  great  obstacle  presented  by  the  nature 
and  length  of  the  conductor.  ^Nolrwithstanding  these  con- 
siderations, it  appears  to  me  very  surprising  that  shocks 
of  the  torpedo,  strong  in  appearance,  are  not  propagated 
to  the  hand  when  a  very  thin  plate  of  metal  is  interposed 
between  it  and  the  fish. 

Schilling  declared  that  the  g^rmnotus  approached  the 
magnet  involuntarily.  We  tried  in  a  thousand  ways  this 
supposed  influence  of  the  magnet  on  the  electrical  organs, 
without  having  ever  observed  any  sensible  effect.  The  fish 
no  more  approached  the  magnet,  than  a  bar  of  iron  not 
magnetic.  Iron-filings,  thrown  on  its  back,  remained  motion- 
less. 

The  gymnoti,  which  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  of  the 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  are  at 
once  dreaded  and  detested  by  the  natvies.  They  furnish, 
indeed,  in  their  muscular  flesh,  pretty  good  aliment;  but 
the  electric  organ  fills  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  and 
this  organ  is  slimy,  and  ^sagreeable  to  the  taste;   it  is 

*  The  heterogeneoTiB  poles  of  the  double  electrical  organs  must 
exist  in  each  organ.  Mr.  Todd  has  recently  proved,  by  ejcperiments 
niade  on  torpedos  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  animal  continues 
to  give  violent  shocks  when  one  of  these  organs  is  extirpated.  On  the 
contrary,  all  electrical  action  is  stopped  (and  this  point,  as  elucidated  by 
Galvani,  is  of  the  greatest  importance)  if  injury  be  inflicted  on  the 
brain,  or  if  the  nerves  which  supply  the  plates  of  the  electrical  organs  be 
divided.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nerves  being  cut,  and  the  brain  left  un- 
touched, the  torpedo  continues  to  live,  and  perform  every  muscular 
movement.  A  fish,  exhausted  by  too  numerous  electrical  discharges, 
suffered  much  more  than  another  fish  deprive^,  by  dividing  the  nerves, 
of  any  communication  between  the  brain  and  the  electromotive  apparatus. 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1816). 

VOL.  II.  K 
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flocordiiiglj  Beparated  with  care  from  the  rest  of  the  eeL 
The  piesenoe  of  gymnoti  is  also  coBsidered  as  the  principal 
eaose  of  the  want  of  fish  in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  me 
Llanos.  They,  howeyer,  kill  numr  more  than  mej  devour: 
and  the  Indians  told  ns,  that  wnen  young  alligators  and 
mnnoti  are  caug)it  at  tiie  same  time  in  veiy  strong  nets, 
the  labter  neyer  show  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound, 
because  they  disable  the  young  alligators  before  they  are 
attacked  by  them.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  dread 
the  society  of  the  gymnotL  lizards,  tortoises,  and  frogs, 
seek  pools  where  they  are  secure  from  the  electric  action. 
It  became  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  a  road 
near  Uritucu,  because  the  electric  eels  were  so  numerous 
in  one  river,  that  they  every  year  killed  a  great  number  of 
mules,  as  they  forded  the  water  with  their  burdens. 

Though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  with  having  thrown  some  light  on  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  electnc  fishes,  yet  a  vast  number  of 
physical  and  physiological  researches  still  remain  to  be  made. 
The  brilliant  results  which  chemistry  has  obtained  by  means 
of  the  Voltaic  battery,  have  occupied  all  observers,  and  turned 
attention  for  some  tune  from  the  examinations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  vitality.  Let  us  hope  that  these  phenomena,  the 
most  awfiil  and  the  most  mysteriouis  of  all,  will  in  their  turn 
occupy  the  earnest  attention  of  natural  philosophers.  This 
hope  will  be  easily  realized  if  they  succeed  in  procuring 
anew  living  gymnoti  in  some  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe.  The  discoveries  that  will  be  made  on  the  electro- 
motive apparatus  of  these  fish,  much  more  energetic,  and 
more  easy  of  preservation,  than  the  torpedos,*  will  extend 

*  In  order  to  inTestigate  the  phenomena  of  the  living  electromotive 
apparatus  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  and  not  to  mistake  for  general 
conditions  circamstanpes  which  depend  on  the  degree  of  energy  of  the 
electric  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  experiments  on  those 
electrical  fishes  most  easily  tamed.  If  the  gymnoti  were  not  known,  we 
might  suppose,  from  the  observations  made  on  torpedos,  that  fishes  can- 
not give  their  shocks  from  a  distance  through  very  thick  strata  of  water, 
or  through  a  bar  of  Iron,  without  forming  a  circuit.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
felt  strong  shocks  when  he  held  only  one  hand  in  the  water,  and  this 
hand,  without  touching  the  gymnotus,  was  placed  between  it  and  the 
small  fish  towards  which  the  stroke  was  directed  from  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  distance.    (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixv,  pp.  99  and  108)* 
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to  all  tHe  phenomena  of  muscular  motion  subject  to  toH* 
tkm.  It  wiU  peifaaps  be  found  that^  in  most  auimiils,  eveiy 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  preceded  by  a  discharse 
from  the  nerve  into  the  muscle ;  and  that  the  mere  simple 
contact  of  heterogeneous  substances  is  a  source  of  moTO* 
ment  and  of  life  in  ail  organized  beings.  Did  an  ingenious 
and  lively  people,  thq  Arabians,  guess  from  remote  antiquitj^, 
that  the  same  force  which  inflames  the  vault  of  Heaven  in 
storms,  is  the  living  and  invisible  weapon  of  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  ?  It  is  said,  that  the  electric  fish  of  the  Nile 
bears  a  name  in  Egypt,  that  signifies  thmier,* 

We  lefb  the  t^m  of  Calabozo  on  the  24ith  of  March, 
highly  satisfied  with  our  stay,  and  the  experiments  we  had 
made  on  an  object  so  worthy  of  the  attention  of  physio- 
logists. I  had  besides  obtained  some  good  observahons  of 
the  stars ;  and  discovered  with  surprise,  that  the  errors  of 
maps  amounted  here  also  to  &  quarter  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude. No  person  had  taken  an  observation  before  me  on 
this  spot ;  and  geographers,  magnifying  as  usual  the  distance 
from  the  coast  to  the  islands,  have  carried  back  beyond 
measure  all  the  localities  towards  the  south. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Llanos,  we 
found  the  ground  more  dusty,  more  destitute  of  herbage, 
and  more  cracked  by  the  effect  of  Ion?  drought.  The  palm- 
trees  disappeared  by  degrees.  The  thermometer  kept,  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  tuL  sunset,  at  34^  or  36°.  Gl^he  calmer 
the  air  appeared  at  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the  more  we  were 
enveloped  in  those  whirlwinds  of  dust,  caused  by  the  little 
currents  of  air  that  sweep  the  ground.  About  io\xr  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  found  a  young  Indian  girl  stretehed 
upon  the  savannah.  She  was  almost  m  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Ex- 
hausted with  fEktigue  and  thirst,  her  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth 

When  the  gymnotus  was  enfeebled  by  bad  healthi  the  lateral  shock 
was  imperceptible ;  and  in  order  to  feel  the  shock,  it  was  necessary  to 
form  a  chain,  and  touch  the  fish  with  both  hands  at  once.  Cavendish, 
in  his  ingenious  experiments  on  an  artificial  torpedo,  had  wdl  remarked 
these  differences,  depending  on  the  greater  or  U»8  energy  of  the  charge* 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1776,  p.  212). 

*  It  appears,  howerer,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  rahd, 
thunder,  and  rahadh,  the  electrical  fish ;  and  that  this  latter  word  means 
simply  '  that  which  causes  trembling.' 

K  2 
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filled  ynth  dust,  she  breathed  with  a  rattling  in  her  /throat, 
and  was  unable  to  answer  our  questions.  A  pitcher,  oyer- 
tumed,  and  half  filled  with  sand,  was  lying  at  her  side. 
.  Happily  one  of  our  mules  was  laden  with  water ;  and  we 
roused  the  girl  from  her  lethargic  state  by  bathing  her  face, 
and  forcing  her  to  drink  a  few  drops  of  wine.  She  was  at 
first  alarmed  on  seeing  herself  surrounded  by  so  many  per- 
sons ;  but  by  degrees  she  took  courage,  and  conversed  with 
our  guides.  She  judged,  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  that 
she  must  have  remained  during  several  hours  in  that  state 
of  lethargy.  We  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  mount  one  of 
our  beasts  of  burden,  and  she  would  not  return  to  Uritucu. 
She  had  been  in  service  at  a  neighbouring  farm ;  and  she 
had  been  discharged,  because  at  the  end  of  a  long  sickness 
she  was  less  able  to  work  than  before.  Our  menaces  and 
prayers  were  alike  fruitless ;  insensible  to  suffering,  like  the 
rest  of  her  race,  she  persisted  in  her  resolution  of  going  to 
one  of  the  Indian  Missions  near  the  citjr  of  Calabozo.  We 
removed  the  sand  from  her  pitcher,  and  filled  it  with^ater. 
She  resumed  her  way  along  the  steppe,  before  we  had  re- ' 
mounted  our  horses,  and  was  soon  separated  frt)m  us  by  a 
cloud  of  dust.  During  the  night  we  forded  the  Eio  Uritucu, 
which  abounds  with  a  breed  of  crocodiles  remarkable  for 
their  ferocity.  We  were  advised  to  prevent  our  dogs  from 
going  to  drink  in  the  rivers,  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
crocodiles  of  Uritucu  come  out  of  the  water,  and  pursue 
dogs  upon  the  shore.  This  intrepidity  is  so  much  the  more 
stnking,  as  at  eight  leagues  distance,  the  crocodiles  of  the 
Eio  Tisnao  are  extremely  timid,  and  little  dangerous.  The 
manners  of  animals  vary  in  the  same  species  according  to 
local  circumstances  difficult  to  be  determined.  We  were 
shown  a  hut,  or  rather  a  kind  of  shed,  in  which  our  host  of 
Calabozo,  Don  Miguel  Cousin,  had  witnessed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary scene.  Sleeping  with  one  of  his  friends  on  a  bench 
or  couch  covered  with  leather,  Don  Mi^el  was  awakened 
early  in  the  morning  by  a  violent  shakmg  and  a  horrible 
noise.  Clods  of  earth  were'  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  Presently  a  young  crocodile  two  or  three  feet  long 
issued  from  under  the  bed,  darted  at  a  dog  which  lay  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and,  missing  him  in  the  impetuosity 
of  his  spring,  ran  towards  the  beach  to  gain  the  river.     On 
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ezamining  the  spot  where  the  harhcteoa,  or'  couch,  was  placed, 
the  cause  of  this  strange  adventure  waa  eaaily  discovered. 
The  ground  was  disturbed  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  was 
dried  mud,  which  had  covered  the  crocodile  in  that  state  of 
lethargy,  or  summer-sleep,  in  which  many  of  the  species  lie 
during  the  absence  of  the  rains  in  the  Llanos.  The  noise  of 
men  and  horses,  perhaps  the  smell  of  the  dog,  had  aroused 
the  crocodile.  The  hut  being  built  at  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
and  inundated  during  parfc  of  the  year,  the  crocodile  had  no 
doubt  entered,  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  savan- 
nahs, by  the  same  opening  at  which  it  waa  seen  to  go  out. 
The  Indians  often  find  enormous  boas,  which  they  ^dl  t^i^ 
or  water-serpents,*  in  the  same  lethargic  state.  To  reanimate 
them,  they  must  be  irritated,  or  wetted  with  water.  Boas 
are  ^ed,  and  immersed  in  the  streams,  to  obtain,  by  means 
of  putrefaction,  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  dorsal  muscks, 
of  which  excellent  guitar-strings  are  made  at  Golaboaso, 
preferable  to  those  furnished  by  the  intestines  of  the  alouate 
monkeys. 

The  drought  and  heat  of  the  Llanos  act  like  cold  upon 
animals  and  plants.  Beyond  the  tropics  the  trees  lose  their 
leaves  in  a  very  dry  air.  Eeptiles,  particularly  crocodiles 
and  boas,  having  very  indolent  nabits,  leave  with  reluctance 
the  basins  in  which  they  have  found  water  at  the  period  of 
great  inundations.  In  proportion  as  the  pools  become- 
dry,  these  animals  penetrate  into  the  mud,  to  seek  that 
degree  of  humidity  which  gives  flexibilily  to  their  skin  and 
integuments.  In  this  state  of  repose  they  are  seized  with 
stupefaction;. but  possibly  they  preserve  a  communication 
with  the  external  air ;  and,  however  little  that  communica- 
tion may  be,  it  possibly  suffices  to  keep  up  the  respiration  of 
an  animal  of  the  saurian  family,  provided  with  enormous 
pulmonanr  sacs,  exerting  no  muscular  motion,  and  in  which 
almost  all  the  vital  functions  are  suspended.  It  is  probable 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  dried  mud,  exposed  to 
the  solar  rays,  is  more  than  40°.  When  the  north  of  Egypt, 
where  the  coolest  month  does  not  fall  below  13*4°,  was 
inhabited  by  crocodiles,  they  were  often  found  torpid  with 
cold.     They  were  subject  to  a  winter-sleep,  like  the  Euro- 

*  Culebra  de  aguaj  named  by  the  common  people  traga^venado,  *  the 
Bwallower  of  stags/    The  word  \{fi  belongs  to  the  Tamanao  kngaage. 
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pcau  frog,  lizard,  Bflnd-martm,  and  marmot.  If  the  Mbemal 
iethargj  be  observed,  both  in  cold-blooded  and  in  hot- 
blooded  animals,  we  shall  be  less  stirprised  to  learn,  that 
these  two  classes  famish  alike  examples  of  a  sommer^sleep. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  crocodiles  of  South  America, 
the  tanrees,  or  Madagascar  hedgehogs,  in  the  midst  of  the 
torrid  zone,  pass  three  months  of  the  year  in  lethargy. 

On  the  25th  of  March  we  traversed  the  smoothest  part 
of  the  steppes  of  Caracas,  the  Mesa  de  Payones.  S;  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  corypha  and  moriche  pakn-trees. 
As  &r  as  tl»9  ere  can  reach,  not  a  smgle  object  fifteen 
inches  high  can  De  discovered.  The  air  was  clear,  and  the 
sky  of  a  veiy  deep  blue ;  but  the  horizon  reflected  a  livid 
and  yellowish  light,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  quantity  of 
sand  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  We  met  some  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  with  them  flocks  of  birds  of  a  black 
colour  with  an  olive  shade.  They  are  of  the  genus  Croto- 
phaga,*  and  follow  the  cattle.  We  had. often  seen  them 
perched  on  the  backs  of  cows,  seeking  for  gadflies  and  other 
insects.  Like  many  birds  of  these  desert  places,  they  fear 
80  little  the  approach  of  man,  that  children  often  catch  them 
in  their  hands.  In  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  where  they  are 
very  common,  we  have  seen  them  perch  upon  the  hammocks 
on  which  we  were  reposing,  in  open  day. 

We  discover,  between  Calabozo,  Uritucu,  and  the  Mesa 
de  Pavones,  wherever  there  are  excavations  of  some  feet 
deep,  the  geological  constitution  of  the  Llanos.  A  formation 
of  red  sandstone  (ancient  conglomerate)  covers  an  extent 
of  several  thousand  square  leagues.  We  shall  And  it  again 
in  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  provmoe  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros.  This  prodigious 
extension  of  red  sandstone  in  the  low  grounds  stretching 
along  the  east  of  the  Andes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  I  observed  during  my  examination  of  rocks  in 
the  equinoctial  regions. 

The  red  sandstone  of  the  Llanos  of  Caracas  lies  in  a 
concave  position,  between  the  primitive  moimtains  of  the 
shore  and  of  Parime.     On  the  north  it  is  backed  by  the 

*  The  Spanish  colonists  call  the  Crotophaga  ani,  zamwrito  (little  car- 
rion vulture, — ^Vultur  aura  minuta),  or  garapatero,  *  the  eater  of  gara- 
pataSf'  inaects  of  the  Acarua  family. 
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transition-slateB,*  and  on  the  south  it  rests  immediately  on 
the  granites  of  the  Orinoco.  We  obserred  in  it  ronnded 
fragments  of  quartz  (hieseUehirfer),  and  Lydian  stone^ 
cemented  by  aaa  olive-brown  ferruginous  clay.  The  cement 
is  sometimes  of  so  bright  a  red  that  the  people  of  the 
country  take  it  for  cinnm)ar.  We  met  a  Capuchin  monk  at 
Calabozo,  who  was  in  vain  attempting  to  extract  mercury 
from  this  red  sandstone.  In  the  Mesa  de  Paja  this  rock  con- 
tains strata  of  another  quartzose  sandstone,  very  fine-grained ; 
more  to  the  south  it  contains  masses  of  brown  iron,  and 
fragments  of  petrified  trees  of  the  monocoMedonous  fisiinily, 
'  but  we  did  not  see  in  it  any  shells.  The  red  sandstone, 
called  bv  the  Llaneros,  the  stone  of  the  reefs  (piedra  de 
arrecifes),  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  stratum  of  clay. 
This  clay,  dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  spHts  into  separate 
prismatic  pieces  with  five  or  six  sides.  Does  it  belong  to 
the  trap-formation  of  Parapara  ?  It  becomes  thicker,  and 
mixed  with  sand,  as  we^  approach  the  Bio  Apure ;  for  near 
Calabozo  it  is  one  toise  thick,  near  the  mission  of  Q-uayaval 
five  toises,  which  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  strata  of 
red  sandstone  dips  towards  the  south.  We  gathered  in  the 
Mesa  de  Pavones  little  nodules  of  blue  iron-ore  disseminated 
in  the  day. 

A  dense  whitish-gray  limestone,  with  a  smooth  fracture, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Caripe,  and  consequently 
to  that  of  Jura,  Hes  on  the  red  sandstone  between  Tisnao 
and  Calaboso.t  In  several  other  places,  for  instance  in  the 
Mesa  de  San  Diego,  and  between  Ortiz  and  the  Mesa  de 
Paja,:^  we  find  above  the  limestone  lamellar  gypsum  alter- 
nating with  strata  of  marl.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
gypsum  are  sent  to  the  city  of  Caracas,§  which  is  situated 
amidst  primitive  mountains. 

This  ^ypstmi  generally  forms  only  small  beds,  and  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  fibrous  gypsum.    Is  it  of  .the 

*  At  Malpaso  and  Piedrat  Anlea. 

t  Does  this  formation  of  secondary  limestone  of  the  Llanos  contain 
galena  ?  It  has  been  found  in  strata  of  black  marl,  .at  Barbacoa,  between 
TmxiUo  and  Barqnesimeto,  north-west  of  the  Llanos. 

X  Also  near  Cachipe  and  San  Joacqnim,  in  the  Llanos  of  Barcelona. 

$  This  trade  is  carried  on  at  Parapara.  A  load  of  eight  arrobas  seUs  at 
Caracas  for  twe&ty-foor  piastres^ 
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Bame  formation  as  that  of  Quire,  on  the  coast  of  Faria^ 
which  contains  sulphur?  or  do  tlxe  masses  of  this  latter 
substance,  found  in  the  valley  of  Buen  Pastor  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  belong,  with  the  argillaceous  gyp- 
sum of  the  Llanos,  to  a  secondary  formation  much  more 
recent. 

These  questions  are  very  interesting  in  the  study  of  the 
relative  antiquity  of  rocks,  which  is  the  principal  basis  of 
geology.  I  know  not  of  any  salt-deposits  in  the  Llanos. 
Homed  cattle  prosper  here  without  those  famous  hareroSj 
or  muriatiferous  lands,  which  abound  in  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres.* 

After  having  wandered  for  a  long  time,  and  without  any 
traces  of  a  road,  in  the  desert  savannahs  of  the  Mesa  de 
Pavones,  we  were  a^*eeably  surprised  when  we  came  to  a 
solitary  farm,  the  Hato  de  Alta  G-racia,  surrounded  with 
gardens  and  basins  of  limpid  water.  Hed^s  of  bead-trees 
encircled  groups  of  icacoes  laden  with  fruit.  Farther  on 
we  passed  the  night  near  the  small  village  of  San  G^rdnymo 
del  Guayaval,  founded  by  Capuchin  missionaries.  It  is 
situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Guarico,  which  falls 
into  the  Apure.  I  visited  the  missionary,  who  had  no  other 
habitation  than  his  church,  not  having  yet  built  a  house. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  he  received  us  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  giving  us  all  the  information  we  desired. 
His  village,  or  to  use  the  word  established  among  the 
monks,  his  Mission,  was  not  easv  to  govern.  The  founder, 
who  had  not  hesitated  to  establish  for  his  own  profit  a 
pulperia,  in  other  words,  to  sell  bananas  and  guarapo  in  the 
church  itself,  had  shown  himself  to  be  not  very  nice  in  the 
choice  of  the  new  colonists.  Many  marauders  of  the  Llanos 
had  settled  at  Guayaval,  because  the  mhabitants  of  a  Mis- 
sion are  exempt  from  the  authority  of  secular  law.  Here, 
as  in  Australia,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  good  colonists 
wi)l  be  formed  before  the  second  or  third  generation. 

We  passsd  the  Guarico,  and  encamped  in  the  savannahs 
south  of  Guayaval.  Enormous  bats,  no  doubt  of  the  tribe 
of  Phyllostomas,  hovered  as  usual  over  our  hammocks 
during  a  great  parfc.  of  the  night.  Eveiy  moment  they 
seemed  to  oe  about  to  &stQn  on  our  faces.  Early  in  the 
*  Known  in  North  Ammo  under  the  nmme  of '  nlt-Udn.' 
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morning  we  pursued  our  way  oyer  low  grounds,  often  in- 
undated. In  the  season  of  rains,  a  boat  may  be  navigated, 
as  on  a  lake,  between  the  Guarico  and  the  Apure.  We 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  March  at  the  Villa  de  San  Per- 
nando,  the  capital  of  the  Mission  of  the  Capuchins  in  the 
province  of  Varinas.  This  was  the  termmation  of  oup 
journey  over  the  Llanos ;  for  we  passed  the  three  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June  on  the  rivers. 


chaptbb  xvm. 


San  Fernando  de  Apnre. — Jntertwinings  and  BiAircationa  of  the  Riyen 
Apure  and  Arauca. — ^Navigation  on  the  Rio  Apure. 

Ttll  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  names 
of  the  great  rivers  Apure,  Arauca,  and  .Meta  were  scarcely 
known  m  Europe :  certainly  less  than  they  had  been  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries,  when  the  valiant  Felipe  de  TJrre 
and  the  conquerors  of  Tocuyo  traversed  the  Llanos,  to  seek, 
beyond  the  Apure,  the  great  legendary  ciity  of  M  Dorado, 
and  the  rich  country  of  the  Omeguas,  the  GKmbuctoo  of  the 
New  Continent.  Such  daring  expeditions  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  all  the  apparatus  of  war ;  and  the  weapons, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, were  employed  without  intermission  against  the 
unhappy  natives.  When  more  peaceful  times  succeeded 
to  those  of  violence  and  public  calamity,  two  powerful 
Indian  tribes,  the  Cabres  and  the  Caribs  of  the  Orinoco, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  which  the  Con- 
quistadores  had  ceased  to  ravage.  None  but  poor  monks 
were  then  permitted  to  advance  to  the  south  of  the  steppes. 
Beyond  the  TJritucu  an  unknown  world  opened  to  the 
Spanish  colonists;  and  the  descendants  of  those  intrepid 
warriors  who  had  extended  their  conquests  from  Peru  to 
the  coasts  of  New  Grenada  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
knew  not  the  roads  that  lead  from  Coro  to  the  Eio  Meta. 
The  shore  of  Yenezuela  remained  a  separate  country ;  and 
the  slow  conquests  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  success- 
ful only  by  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.     These 
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&tlieT8  liad  already  penetrated  beyond  the  great  cataracts  of 
Aturee  and  Maypures,  when  the  Andalusian  Capuohins  had 
scarcely  reached  the  plains  of  Calabozo,  £rom  the  cotult  and 
the  vaueys  of  Aragua.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  these 
contrasts  by  the  system  according  to  which,  the  different 
monastic  orders  are  governed ;  for  the  aspect  of  the  conntry 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress  of 
the  Missions.  They  extend  but  slowly  into  the  mterior  of 
the  land,  over  mountains,  or  in  steppes,  wherever  they  do 
not  follow  the  course  of ,  a  particular*  river.  It  wiU  scarcely 
be  believed,  that  the  Villa  ae  Fernando  de  Apure,  only  fifty 
leagues  distant  in  a  direct  line  &om  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Caracas  which  has  been  longest  inhabited,  was  founded ' 
at  no  earlier  a  date  than  1789.  We  were  shown  a  parch- 
ment, fiiU  of  fine  paintings,  containing  the  privileges  of  this 
little  town.  The  parchment  was  sent  firom  Madrid  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  monks,  whilst  yet  only  a  few  huts  of  reeds 
were  to  be  seen  around  a  great  cross  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  hamlet.  The  missionaries  and  the  secular  governments 
being  alike  interested  in  exaggerating  in  Europe  what  they 
have  done  to  augment  the  <mlture  and  population  of  the 
provinces  beyond  sea,  it  often  happens  that  names  of  towns 
and  villages  are  placed  on  the  ust  of  new  eonq^uests,  long 
before  their  foundation. 

The  situation  of  San  Fernando,  on  a  krge  navigable  river, 
near  the  mouth  of  another  river  which  traverses  the  whole 
province  of  Varinas,  is  extremely  advantageous  for  trade, 
teveiy  production  of  that  province,  hides,  cacao,  cotton,  and 
the  moigo  of  Mijagual,  which  is  of  the  first  quality,  passes 
through  this  town  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Onnoco. 
During  the  season  of  rains  large  vessels  go  from  Angostura 
as-  far  as  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  and  oy  the  Eio  Santo 
Domingo  as  far  as  Toruiios,  the  port  of  the  town  of  Varinaa. 
At  that  period  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  which  form  a 
labyrinth  of  branches  between  the  Apure,  the  Arauca,  the 
Capanaparo,  and  the  Sinaruco,  cover  a  countrf  of  nearly 
four  hundred  square  leagues.  At  this  point,  the  Orinoco, 
turned  aside  from  its  course,  not  by  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, but  by  the  rising  of  counterslopes,  runs  eastward 
instead  of  rollowing  its  previous  direction  in  the  line  of 
the  meridian.    Consideni^  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  a 
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polyhedron,  formed  of  planes  variously  inclined,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  maps,  that  the  inter- 
section of  these  slopes,  rising  towards  the  north,  the  west, 
and  south,*  between  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  Caycara,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  must  cause  a  considerable  depres- 
sion. The  savannahs  in  this  basin  are  covered  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  of  water,  and  present,  at  the  period  of 
rains,  the  aspect  of  a  great  lake.  The  farms  and  villages 
which  seem  as  if  situated  on  shoals,  scarcely  rise  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Everything 
here  calls  tQ  mind  the  inundations  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the 
lake  of  Xarayes,  heretofore  so  celebrated  among  geogra- 
phers, though  it  exists  only  during  some  months  of  the  year. 
The  sweUnigs  of  the  rivers  Apure,  Meta,  and  Orinoco,  are 
also  periodi<Sd.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  horses  that  wander 
in  the  savannah,  and  have  not  time  to  reach  the  rising 
grounds  of  th^  Llanos,  perish  by  hundreds.  The  mares  are 
seen,  followed  by  their  colts,t  swimming  during  a  part  of 
the  day  ta^eed  upon  the  grass,  the  tops  of  which  alone 
wave  above  the  waters.  Li  this  state  they  are  pursued  by 
the  crocodiles,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the 
prints  of  the  teeth  of  these  carnivorous  reptiles  on  their 
thighs.  The  carcases  of  horses,  mules,  and  cows,  attract  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  vultures.  The  zamuros  are  the 
ibisis  of  this  country,  and  they  render  the  same  service  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Llanos  as  the  Vultur  percnopterus 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

We  cannot  reflect  on  the  effects  of  these  inundations 
without  admiring  the  prodigious  pliability  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  animals  which  man  Kas  subjected  to  his  sway. 
In  Greenland  the  dog  eats  the  re^e  of  the  fisheries ;  and 
when  fish  are  wanting,  feeds  on  seaweed.    The  ass  and  the 

*  The  risinf^  towards  the  north  and  west  are  connected  with  two  lines 
of  ridges,  the  mountains  of  Villa  de  Cura  and  of  Merida.  The  third* 
dope,  running  from  north  to  south,  is  that  of  the  land-strait  between 
«the  Andes  and  the  chain  of  Parime.  It  determines  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  Orinoco,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  to  that  of  the 
Apure. 

f  The  colts  are  drowned  ererywhere  in  large  numbers,  because  they 
are  sooner  tired  of  swimming,  and  strive  to  follow  the  mares  in  places 
where  the  latter  alone  can  touch  the  ground. 
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hone,  ori^finally  natives  of  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of 
Upper  Asia,  follow  man  to  the  New  World,  return  to  the 
wud  state,  and  lead  a  restless  and  wearj  life  in  the 
burning  climates  of  the  tropics.  Pressed  alternately  hj 
excess  of  drought  and  of  humidity,  they  sometimes  seek  a 
pool  in  the  mi^t  of  a  bare  and  dusty  plain,  to  quench  their 
thirst ;  and  at  other  times  flee  from  water,  and  the  over- 
flowing rivers,  as  menaced  by  an  enemy  that  threatens  them 
on  all  sides.  Tormented  during  the  day  by  gadflies  and 
mosquitos,  the  horses,  mules,  and  cows  find  themselves 
'  attacked  at  night  by  enormous  bats,  which  fasten  on  their 
backs,  and  cause  wounds  that  become  dangerous,  because 
they  are  filled  with  acaridsd  and  other  hmmil  insects.  In 
the  time  of  great  drought  the  mules  gnaw  even  the  thorny 
cactus*  in  omer  to  imbibe  its  cooling  juice,  and  draw  it  forth 
as  from  a  vegetable  fountain.  During  the  great  inunda- 
tions these  same  a-Tn'mRla  lead  an  amphibious  life,  surrounded 
by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatis.  Tet,  such  are 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  that  their  races  are  preserved 
in  the  struggle  with  the  elements,  and  amid  so  many  sufler- 
ings  and  dangers.  When  the  waters  retire,  and  the  rivers 
return  again  into  their  beds,  the  savannah  is  overspread 
with  a  beautiful  scented  grass ;  and  the  animals  of  Europe 
and  Upper  Asia  seem  to  enjoy,  as  in  their  native  climes, 
the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring. 

During  the  time  of  great  floods,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  currents,  and  the  danger 
arising  from  the  trunks  of  trees  which  these  currents  bring 
down,  instead  of  ascending  the  beds  of  rivers  in  their  boats, 
cross  tile  savannahs.  To  go  from  San  Fernando  to  the 
villages  of  San  Juan  de  Payara,  San  Eaphael  de  Atamaica, 
or  San  Francisco  de  Capanaparo,  thej  airect  their  course 
due  south,  as  if  they  were  crossing  a  smgle  river  of  twenty 
leagues  broad.  The  junctions  of  the  Guarico,  .the  Apure, 
the  Oabullare,  and  the  Arauca  with  the  Orinoco,  form,  at  a 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Guiana,  a  kind  • 
of  interior  Delta,  of  which  hydrography  furnishes  few  ex* 
amples  in  the  Old  World.    According  to  the  height  of  the 

*  The  asses  are  particularly  adroit  in  extracting  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  Cactus  melocatus.  They  push  aside  the  thorns  with  their 
hoofs ;  but  sometimes  Uime  themselves  in  performing  tlus  feat. 
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mercury  in  the  barometer,  the  waters  of  the  Apure  have 
only  a  fall  of  thirty-four  toises  from  San  Fernando  to  the 
sea.  The  fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  Osage  and  the 
Missouri  to  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  more  con- 
siderable. The  savannahs  of  Lower  Louisiana  everywhere 
remind  us  of  the  savannahs  of  the  Lower  Orinoco. 

During  our  stay  of  three  days  in  the  little  town  of  San 
Pemando,  we  lodged  with  the  Capuchin  missionary,  who 
lived  much  at  his  ease.  We  were  recommended  to  him  by 
the  bishop  of  Caracas,  and  he  showed  us  the  most  obliging 
attention.,  He  consulted  me  on  the  works  that  had  been 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  flood  from  undermining  the  shore 
on  which  the  town  was  built.  The  flowing  of  the  Portuguesa 
into  the  Apure  gives  the  latter  an  impulse  towards  south- 
east ;  and,  instead  of  procuring  a  freer  course  for  the  river, 
attempts  were  made  to  confine  it  bv  dykes  and  piers.  It 
was  easy  to  predict  that  these  would  be  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  swell  of  the  waters,  the  shore  having  been  weakened 
by  taking  away  the  earth  from  behind  the  dyke  to  employ 
it  in  these  hydraulic  constructions. 

San  Fernando  is  celebrated  for  the  excessive  heat  which 
prevails  there  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and  before  I 
begin  the  recital  of  our  long  navigation  on  the  rivers,  I 
shall  relate  some  fects  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
meteorology  of  the  tropics.  "We  went,  provided  with  ther- 
mometers, to  the  flat  shores  covered  with  white  sand  which 
border  the  river  Apure.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  I  found 
the  sand,  wherever  it  was  exposed  to  the  sim,  at  62'6°. 
The  instrument,  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  sand, 
marked  42*8**,  and  at  six  feet  high  38*7°.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  under  the  shade  of  a  ceiba  was  36'2°.  These 
observations  were  made  during  a  dead  calm.  As  soon  as 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  the  temperature  of  the  air  rose  3° 
higher,  yet  we  were  not  enveloped  by  a  tmnd  of  sand,  but 
the  strata  of  air  had  been  in  contact  with  a  soil  more 
strongly  heated,  or  through  which  whirlwinds  of  sand  had 
passed.  This  western  part  of  the  Llanos  is  the  hottest, 
because  it  receives  air  that  has  already  crossed  the  rest  of 
the  barren  steppe.  The  same  difference  has  been  observed 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  where  the  trade-winds  blow. 
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The  heat  augmenta  sensibly  in  the  Llanos  during  the 
rainy  season,  'i^rticularly  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
sky  is  cloudy,  and  reflects  the  radiant  heat  towaid  the  earths 
During  this  season  the  breeze  entirely  ceases;  and,  accord- 
ing to  good  thermometrical  observations  made  by  M.  Fozo, 
the  thermometer  rises  in  the  shade  to  39^  and  39*5°,  thoufi^k 
kept  f^  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  As  we  approached  the  banks  of  the  Foituguesa, 
the  Apure,  and  the  Apurito,  the  air  became  cooler  from  the 
evaporation  of  so  considerable  a  mass  of  water.  This  effect 
is  more  especially  perceptible  at  simset.  During  the  day 
the  shores  of  the  rivers,  covered  with  white  sand,  reflect 
the  hfiat  in  an  insupportable  degree,  even  more  than  the 
yellowish-brown  clayey  grounds  of  Calabozo  and  Tisnao. 

On  the  28th  of  IV^^ffch  I  was  on  the  shore  at  sunrise  to 
measure  the  breadth  of  the  Apure,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  six  toises.  The  thunder  roUed  in  all  directions  around. 
It  was  the  first  storm  and  the  first  rain  of  the  season.  The 
river  was  swelled  by  the  easterly  wind ;  but  it  soon  became 
calm,  and  then  some  great  cetacea,  much  resembling  the 
porpoises  of  our  seas,  began  to  play  in  long  files  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  slow  and  indolent  crocodiles 
seem  to  dread  the.  neighbourhood  of  these  animals,  so  noisy 
and  impetuous  in  their  evolutions,  for  we  saw  them  dive 
whenever  they  approached.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon to  find  cetacea  at  such  a  distance  £pom  the  coast. 
The  Spaniards  of  the  Missions  designate  them,  as  they  do 
the  porpoises  of  the  ocean,  by  the  name  of  toninas.  The 
Tamanacs  call  them  orimicna.  They  are  three  or  four  feet 
long ;  and  bending  their  back,  and  pressing  with  their  tail 
on  the  inferior  strata  of  the  water,  ttiey  expose  to  view  a 
part  of  the  back  and  of  the  dorsal  fin.  I  did  not  succeed 
m  obtaining  any,  though  I  often  engaged  Indians  to 
shoot  at  them  with  their  arrows.  Father  Gili  asserts 
that  the  Gumanos  eat  their  flesh.  Are  these  cetacea 
peculiar  to  the  great  rivers  of  South  America,  like  the 
manati,  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  also  a  fresh  water 
cetaceous  animal  ?  or  must  we  admit  that  they  go  up  from 
the  sea  against  the  current,  as  the  beluga  sometimes  does  in 
the  rivers  of  Asia  ?  What  would  lead  me  to  doubt  this  last 
supposition  is,  that  we  saw  toninas  above  the  great  cataracts 
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of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Bio  Atabapo.  Did  they  peneteite 
into  the  centre  of  equinoctial  America  from  the  mouth  of 
'the  Amazon,  by  the  communication  of  that  river  with  the 
Bio  Negro,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Orinoco?  They  are 
found  here  at  all  seasons,  and  nothing  seems  to  denote 
that  they  make  periodical  migrations  like  salmon. 

While  the  thunder  rolled  around  us,  the  sky  displayed 
onl;^  scattered  clouds,  that  advanced  slowly  toward  the 
zenith,  and  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  hygrometer  of 
Deluc  was  at  63**,  the  centigrade  thermometer  23'^°,  and 
SauBsure's  hygrometer  ST'S*'.  The  electrometer  gave  no 
sign  of  electrici^.  As  the  storm "  gathered,  the  blue  of  the 
s]^  changed  at  first  to  deep  azure  and  then  to  grey.  The 
vesicular  vapour  became  visible,  and  the  thermometer  rose 
three  degrees,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  within  the 
tropics,  from  a  cloudy  sky  which  reflects  the  radiant  heat  of 
the  soil.  A  heavy  rain  feU.  Being  sufficiently  habituated 
to  the  chmate  not  to  fear  the  effect  of  tropical  rains,  we 
remained  on  the  shore  to  observe  the  electrometer.  I  held 
it  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  my  hand,  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  observed  that  in  general  the  pith-balls  separated 
only  a  few  seconds  before  the  lightning  was  seen.  The 
separation  was  four  lines.  The  electric  chax^  remained 
the  same  during  several  minutes ;  and  having  tune  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  electricity,  by  approaching  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  I  saw  here  what  I  ha!d  often  observed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Andes  during  a  storm,  that  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  was  first  positive,  then  nil,  and  then  ne- 
gative. These  oscillations  from  positive  to  negative  were 
often  repeated.  Yet  the  ^ectrometer  constant^  denoted,  a 
little  before  the  lightning,  only  E.,  or  -f  E.,  and  never  —  B. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  storm  the  west  wind  blew  veir 
strongly.  The  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  thermometer  sunk 
to  22**  on  account  of  the  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  the 
freer  radiation  towards  the  sky. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  on  the  electric  charge 
of  the  atmosphere  because  travellers  in  general  confine 
themselves  to  the  description  of  the  impressions  produced 
on  a  European  newly  arrived  by  the  solemn  spectacle  of  a 
tropical  storm.    In  a  country  where  the  year  is  divided  into 
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great  seasons  of  drought  and  wet,  or,  as  the  Indians  say  in 
their  expressive  language,  of  sun*  and  rain,t  it  is  highlj 
interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  meteorological  phenc^ 
mena  in  the  transition  m)ni  one  season  to  another^  We 
had  already  observed,  in  the  yalleys  of  Aragua,  from  the 
18th  and  19th  of  February,  clouds  forming  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  night.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  March  the  accumumtion  of  the  vesicular  vapours,  visible 
to  the  eye,  and  with  them  signs  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
augmented  daily.  We  saw  flashes  of  heat-lightning  to  tne 
south ;  and  the  electrometer  of  Volta  constantly  displayed, 
at  sunset,  positive  electricity.  The  pith  balls,  unexcited 
during  the  day,  separated  to  the  width  of  three  or  four  lines 
at  the  commencement  of  the  night,  which  is  triple  what  I 
generally  observed  in  Europe,  with  the  same  instrument,  in 
calm  weather.  Upon  the  wnole,  from  the  26th  of  Mi^,  the 
electrical  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  disturbed. 
During  whole  hours  the  electricity  was  mZ,  then  it  became 
very  strong,  and  soon  after  was  again  imperceptible.  The 
hygrometer  of  Deluc  continued  to  indicate  great  dryness 
(from  33°  to  35°),  and  yet  the  atmosphere  appeared  no 
longer  the  s£Qne.  Amidst  these  perpetual  variations  of  the 
electric  state  ^^he  air,  the  trees,  divested  of  their  foliage, 
already  began  flSbifold  new  leaves,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
approach  of  spnl^.  ' 

The  variations  which  we  have  just  described  are  not 
peculiar  to  one  year.  Everything  m  the  equinoctial  zone 
has  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  succession,  because  the  active 

Eowers  of  nature  limit  and  balance  each  other,  according  to 
iws  that  are  easily  recognized.  I  shall  here  note  the 
progress  of  atmospherical  phenomena  in  the  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Merida  and  of  New  Grenada,  in 
the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  Eio  Meta,  irom  four  to  ten 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  wherever  the  rains  are  constant 

*  In  the  Maypnre  dialect  camoiif  properly  "the  heat  [of  the  sun]." 
The  Tamanacs  call  the  season  of  drought  uamu,  "the  time  of  grass- 
hoppers." 

t  In  the  Tamanac  language  eanepo.  The  year  is  designated,  among 
8eT%*al  nations,  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  seasons.  The  Maypures 
say,  "so  many  suns,"  (or  rather  "so  many  heats;")  the  Tamanacs, 
**  BO  many  rains." 
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from  May  to  October,  and  compreliending  consequently  the 
periods  of  the  greatest  heats,  which  occur  in  July  and 
August.* 

Nothing  can  equal  the  deamess  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  month  of  December  to  that  of  February.  The  sky  is 
then  constantly  without  clouds;  and  if  one  should  appear, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  that  engages  the  whole  attention  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  breeze  from  the  east,  and  from  east-north- 
east, blows  with  violence.  As  it  brings  with  it  air  always  of 
the  same  temperature,  the  yapours  cannot  become  visible  by 
cooling. 

About  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  blue  of  the  sky  is  less  intense,  the  hygrometer  indicates 
by  degrees  greater  humidity,  the  stars  are  sometimes  veiled 
by  a  slight  stratimi  of  vapour,  and  their  light  is  no  longer 
steady  and  planetary ;  they  are  seen  twinklmg  from  time  to 
time  when  at  20**  above  the  horizon.  The  breeze  at  this 
period  becomes  less  strong,  less  regular,  and  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  dead  calms.  The  cloud^i  accumulate  towards 
south-south-east,  appearing  like  distant  mountains,  with 
outlines  strongly  marked.  From  time  to  time  they  detach 
themselves  fi^m  the  horizon,  and  traverse  the  vault  of  the 
sky  with  a  rapidity  which  little  correaggnds  with  the  feeble 
wind  prevailmg  in  the  lower  strata  oiMjjd  «iir?  At  the  end 
of  March,  the  southern  region  of  the  atmosphere  is  illumined 
by  small  electric  explosions.  They  are  like  phosphorescent 
gleams,  circumscribed  by  vapour.  The  breeze  then  shifts 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  several  hours  together,  to  the 
west  and  south-west.  This  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  at  the  OrinocQ  about  the 
end  of  April.  The  blue  sky  disappears,  and  a  grey  tint 
spreads  uniformly  over  it.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  progressively  increases;  and  soon  the  heavens 
are  no  longer  obscured  by  clouds,  but  by  condensed  vapours. 
The  plaintive  cry,  of  the  howling  apes  begins  to  be  heard 
before  sunrise.     The  atmospheric  electricity,  which,'  during 

*  The  mazimnm  of  the  heat  is  not  felt  on  the  ooast^  at  Cumana,  at  La 
Guayra,  and  in  the  ndghboiiring  island  of  Margareta,  before  the  month  of 
September ;  and  the  rains,  if  the  name  can  be  given  to  a  few  drops 
that  fall  at  intervals,  are  observed  only  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November. 
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the  Beaeon  of  drought,  from  Decemher  to  March,  had  heen 
oonfltantly,  in  the  daj-time,  from  1*7  to  2  lines,  becomes 
extremely  yariable  from  the  month  of  March.  It  appears 
nil  during  whole  days ;  and  then  for  some  Hours  the  pith-  ' 
balls  diverge  three  or  four  lines.  The  atmosphere,  which 
is  generally,  in  the  torrid  as  well  as  in  the  temperate 
zone,  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity,  passes  alternately, 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  to  the  negative  state.  The  season 
of  rains  is  that  of  storms;  and  yet  a  great  number  of 
experiments  made  during  three  years,  prove  to  me  that  it 
is  precisely  in  this  season  of  storms  we  find  the  smallest 
degree  of  electric  tension  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Are  storms  the  effect  of  this  unequal  charge  of 
the  different  superincumbent  strata  of  air  P  What  pre- 
vents the  electricity  from  descending  towards  the  earth,  in 
air  which  becomes  more  himiid  after  the  month  of  March  ? 
The  electricity  at  this  period,  instead  of  being  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  atmosphere,  appears  accumulated  on 
the  exterior  envelope,  at  the  surface  of  the  clouds.  Accor- 
ding to  M.  Gkiy-Lussac  it  is  the  formation  of  the  cloud  itself 
th^t  carries  the  fluid  toward  its  surface.  The  storm  rises  in 
the  plains  two  hours  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ; 
consequently-  a  short  time  after  the  moment  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  diurnal  heat  within  the  tropics.  It  is  extremely  rare 
in  the  islands  to  hear  thunder  during  the  night,  or  in  the 
morning.  Storms  at  night  are  peculiar  to  certain  valleys  of 
rivers,  having  a  peculiar  climate. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  this  rupture  of  the  equili- 
brium in  the  electric  tension  of  the  air  ?  of  this  continual 
condensatipn  of  the  vapours  into  water  ?  of  this  interruption 
of  the  breezes  P  of  this  commencement  and  duration  ot  the 
rainy  seasons?  I  doubt  whether  electricity  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  of  vapours.  It  is  rather  the  for- 
mation of  these  vapours  that  augments  and  modifies  the 
electrical  tension,  l^orth  and  south  of  the  equator,  storms 
or  great  explosions  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  the 
temperate  and  in  the  equinoctial  zone.  Is  there  an  action 
propagated  through  the  great  aerial  ocean  from  the  tem- 
perate zone  towards  the  tropics?  How  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  in  that  zone  where  the  sun  rises  constantly 
to  so  great  a  height  above  the  horizon,  its  passage  through 
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the  zenith  can  have  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  meteo« 
rological  yajiations  P  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  local  cause 
determines  the  commencement  of  the  rains  within  the  tro- 
pics ;  and  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  higher 
currents  of  air  wiR  elucidate  these  probleiUs,  so  complicated 
in  appearance.  We  can  observe  only  what  passes  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Andes  are  scarcely 
inhabited  beyond  the  height  of  two  thousand  toises ;  and  at 
that  height  the  proximity  of  the  soil,  and  the  masses  of  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  shoals  of  the  aerial  ocean,  have  a  sen- 
sible influence  on  the  ambient  air.'  What  we  observe  on 
the  table-land  of  Antisana  is  not  what  we  should  find  at  the 
same  height  in  a  balloon,  hovering  ov^  the  Llanos  or  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  season  of  rains  and  storms  in 
the  northern  equinoctial  zone  coincides  with  the  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith  of  the  place,*  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  north-east  breezes,  and  with  the  frequency 
of  calms  and  hendavales,  which  are  stormy  winds  from 
south-east  and  south-west,  accompanied  by  a  cloudy  sky. 
I  believe  that,  in  reflecting  on  the  general  laws  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  gaseous  masses  constituting  our  atmo- 
sphere, we  may  find,  in  the  interruption  of  the  current  that 
blows  from  an  homonymous  pole,  in  the  want  of  the  renewal 
of  air  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  continued  action  of 
an  ascending  humid  current,  a  very  simple  cause  of  the 
coincidence  of  these  phenomena,  Tyiule  the  north-easterly 
breeze  blows  with  all  its  violence  north  of  the  equator,  it 
prevents  the  atmosphere  which  covers  the  equinoctial  lands 
and  seas  from  saturating  itself  with  moisture.  The  hot  and 
moist  air  of  the  torrid  zone  rises  aloft,  and  flows  ofl*  again 
towards  the  poles;  while  inferior  polar  currents,  bringing 
drier  and  colder  strata,  are  every  instant  taking  the  place  of 
the  columns  of  ascending  air.  By  this  constant  action  of 
two  opposite  currents,  the  humidity,  far  from  being  iEM5Cumu- 
lated  in  the  equatorial  region,  is  carried  towards  the  cold 
and  temperate  regions.  During  this  season  of  breezes, 
which  is  that  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  signs,  the 

*  These  passages  take  place,  in  the  fifth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  lat. 
'  between  the  3rd  and  the  16th  of  April,  and  between  the  27th  of  August 
and  the  8th  of  September. 

l2 
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sky  in  tHe  nortbem  equinoctial  zone  is  constantly  serene; 
Tlie  vesicular  vapours  are  not  condensed,  because  the  air, 
unceasingly  renewed,  is  &r  from  the  point  of  saturation. 
In  proportion  as  the  sun,  entering  the  northern  signs,  rises 
towards  the  zenith,,  the  breeze  from  the  north-east  moderates, 
and  by  degrees  entirely  ceases.  The  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  northern  zone  is 
then  the  least  possible.  It  is  the  summer  of  the  boreal  pole ; 
and,  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter,  between  42°  and 
52°  of  north  latitude,  be  from  20°  to  26°  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer  less  than  the  equatorial  heat,  the  difference  in 
summer  is  scarcely  firom  4°  to  6°.  The  sun  being  in  the 
zenith,  and  the  breeze  having  ceased,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce humidity,  and  accumulate  it  in  the  northern  equinoc- 
tial zone,  become  at  once  more  active.  The  column  of 
air  reposing  on  this  zone,  is  saturated  with  vapours, 
because  it  is  no  longer  renewed  by  the  polar  current. 
Clouds  form  in  this  air  saturated  and  cooled  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  radiation  and  the  dilatation  of  the  ascending 
air.  This  air  augments  its  capacity  for  heat  in  proportion 
as  it  rarefies.  With  the  formation  and  collection  of  the 
vesicular  vapours,  electricitjr  accumulates  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  The  precipitation  of  the  vapours  is 
continual  during  the  day ;  but  it  generally  ceases  at  night, 
and  frequentlv  even  before  sunset.  The  showers  are  regu- 
larly more  violent,  and  accompanied  with  electric  explosions, 
a  short  time  after  the  maximum  of  the  diurnal  heat.  This 
state  of  things  remains  unchanged,  tiU  the  sun  enters  into  the 
southern  signs.  This  is  the  commencement  of  cold  in  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  The  current  from  the  north-pole 
is  then  re-established,  because  the  difference  between  the 
heat  of  the  equinoctial  and  temperate  regions  augments 
daily.  The  north-east  breeze  blows  with  violence,  the  air  of 
the  tropics  is  renewed,  and  can  no  longer  attain  the  degree 
of  saturation.  The  rains  consequently  cease,  the  vesicular 
vapour  is  dissolved,  and  the  sky  resumes  its  clearness  and 
its  azure  tint.  Electrical  explosions  are  no  longer  heard, 
doubtless  because  electricity  no  longer  comes  in  contact  with 
the  groups  of  vesicular  vapours  in  the  high  regions  of  the 
air,  1  had  almost  said  the  coating  of  clouds,  on  which  the 
fluid  can  accumulate. 
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We  have  here  considered  the  cessation  of  the  breezes  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  equatorial  rains.  These  rains  in 
each  hemisphere  last  only  as  long  as  the  sun  has  its  decli- 
nation in  that  hemisphere.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  absence  of  the  breeze  is  not  always  succeeded  by  a  dead 
calm ;  but  that  the  calm  is  often  interrupted,  particularly 
along  the  western  coast  of  America,  bv  bendavales,  or  south- 
west  and  south-east  winds.  This  phenomenon  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  columns  of  humid  air  which  rise  in  the 
northern  equatorial  zone,  sometimes  flow  off  toward  the 
south  pole.  In  fact,  the  countries  situated  in  the  torrid 
zone,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  furnish,  during 
their  summer,  while  the  sun  is  passing  through  their  zenith^ 
the  maximum  of  difference  of  temperature  with  the  air  of  the 
opposite  pole.  The  southern  temperate  zone  has  its  winter, 
while  it  rains  on  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  while  a  mean 
heat  prevails  from  5^  to  6°  greater  than  in  the  time  of 
drought,  when  the  sun  is  lower.*  The  continuation  of  the 
rains,  while  the  hendavales  blow,  proves  that  the  currents 
from  the  remoter  pole  do  not  act  in  the  northern  equi- 
noctial zone  like  the  currents  of  the  nearer  pole,  on  account 
of  the  greater  humidity  of  the  southern  polar  current.  The 
au-,  wafted  by  this  current,  comes  from  a  hemisphere  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  water.  It  traverses  all  the  southern 
equatorial  zone  to  reach  the  parallel  of  8°  north  latitude ; 
and  is  consequently  less  dry,  less  cold,  less  adapted  to  act  as 
a  counter-current  t^o  renew  the  equinoctial  air  and  prevent 
its  saturation,  than  the  northern  polar  current,  or  the  breeze 
from  the  north-east.t  We  may  suppose  that  the  bendavahs 
are  imnetuous  winds  which,  on  some  coasts,  for  instance  on 
that  01  Guatimala,  (because  they  are  not  the  effect  of  a 
regular  and  progressive  descent  of  the  air  of  the  tropics 
towards  the  south  pole,  but  they  alternate  with  calms),  are 
accompanied  by  electrical  explosions,  and  are  in  fact  squalls, 

*  From  the  equator  to  10*  of  north  lat.  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
summer  and  winter  months  scarcely  differ  2°  or  3°  ;  but  at  the  limits  of 
the  torrid  zone,  toward  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  difference  amounts 
to  8»  or  9'. 

t  In  the  two  temperate  zones  the  air  loses  its  transparency  every  time 
that  th^  wind  blows  from  the  opposite  pole,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  pole 
that  has  not  the  same  denomination  as  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  wind 
blows. 
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that  indicate  a  reflux,  an  abrupt  and  instantaneous  rupture, 
of  equilibrium  in  the  aerial  ocean. 

We  have  here  discussed  one  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  the  meteorology  of  the  tropics,  considered  in  its 
most  general  yiew.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  limits  of  the 
trade-winds  do  not  form  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  the 
action  of  the  polar  currents  is  variously  felt  in  different 
meridians.  The  chains  of  mountains  and  the  coasts  in  the 
same  hemisphere  have  often  opposite  seasons.  There  are 
several  examples  of  these  anomalies ;  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  nature,  we  must  know,  before  we  examine 
into  the  causes  of  local  perturbations,  the  average  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  constant  type  of  its  variations. 

The  aspect  of  the  sky,  the  progress  of  the  electricity,  and 
the  shower  of  the  28th  of  March,  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season ;  we  were  still  advised,  however,  to 
go  from  San  Fernando  de  Apure  by  San  Francisco  de  Capa- 
naparo,  the  Bio  Sinaruco,  and  the  Bate  de  San  Antonio,  to 
the  village  of  the  Ottomacs,  recently  founded  near  the 
banks  of  the  Meta,  and  to  embark  on  the  Orinoco  a  Httle 
above  Carichana.  This  way  bv  land  lies  across  an  unhealthy 
and  feverish  country.  An  old.  £uiner  named  Francisco  San- 
chez obligingly  offered  to  conduct  us.  His  dress  denoted 
the  great  simplicity  of  manners  prevailing  in  those  distant 
countries.  He  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  more  than  100,000 
piastres,  and  yet  he  mounted  on  horseback  with  his  feet  bare, 
and  wearing  large  silver  spurs.  We  knew  by  the  experience 
of  several  weeks  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  vec^etation  of  the 
Llanos,  and  preferred  the  longer  road,  which  leads  by  the 
Bio  Apure  to  the  Orinoco.  We  chose  one  of  those  very  large 
canoes  called  lanchas  by  the  Spaniards.  A  pilot  and  four 
Indians  were  sufficient  to  manage  it.  They  constructed, 
near  the  stem,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  a  cabin  covered 
with  palm-leaves,  siofficiently  spacious  to  contaLu  a  table 
and  benches.  These  were  made  of  ox-hides,  strained  tight, 
and  nailed  to  finines  of  brazil-wood.  I  mention  these  mi- 
nute circumstances,  to  prove  that  our  accommodations  on 
the  Bio  Apure  were  far  different  from  those  to  which  we 
were  afterwards  reduced  in  the  narrow  boats  of  the  Orinoco. 
We  loaded  the  canoe  with  provision  for  a  month.  Fowls, 
eggs,  plantains,  cassava,  and  cacao,  are  found  in  abundance 
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at  San  Eemando.  The  good  Capuchin,  iFray  Jose  Maria  de 
^Mislsigtk,  gave  us  sherry  wine,  oranges,  ana  tamarinds,  to 
make  cooling  beverages.  "We  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
roof  constructed  of  palm-tree  leaves  would  become  exces* 
sively  hot  on  a  large  river,  where  we  were  almost  always 
exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Indians 
rened  less  on  the  provision  we  had  purchased,  than  on  their 
hooks  and  nets.  'We  took  also  some  £re-arms,  which  we 
found  in  general  use  as  far  as  the  cataracts;  but  farther 
south  the  great  humidity  of  the  air  prevents  the  mission- 
aries from  using  them.  The  Eio  Apure  abounds  in  fish, 
manatis,  and  turtles,  the  eggs  of  which  afford  an  aliment 
more  nutritious  than  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Its  banks  are 
inhabited  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  among  which 
the  pauai  and  the  ffuacharaca,  which  may  be  called  the  tur- 
keys and  pheasants  of  those  couiitries,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  usenil.  Their  fiesh  appeared  to  be  harder  and  less 
white  than  that  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  in  Europe,  because 
they  use  much  more  muscular  exercise.  We  did  not  forget 
to  add  to  our  provision,  fishing-tackle,  fire-arms,  and  a  few 
casks  of  brandy,  to  serre  as  a  medium  of  barter  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Orinoco. 

We  departed  from  San  Pemando  on  the  30th  of  March, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot ; 
the  thermometer  riong  in  the  shade  to  34°,  though  the 
breeze  blew  very  strongly  from  the  south-east.  Owing  to 
this  contrary  wmd  we  could  not  set  our  sails.  We  were 
accompanied,  in  the  whole  of  this  voyage  on  the  Apure,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Eio  Negro,  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Varinas,  Don  Nicolas  Soto, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Cadiz.  Desirous  of  visiting 
countries  so  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  Euro- 
pean, .he  did  not  hesitate  to  confine  himself  with  us  during 
seventy-four  days  in  a  narrow  boat  infested  with  mosquitos. 
His  amiable  disposition  and  gay  temper  often  helped  to 
make  us  foi^t  the  sufferings  of  a  voyage  which  wtna  not 
wholly  exempt  from  dan^r.  We  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Apunto,  and  coasted  tne  island  of  the  same- name,  formed 
by  the  Apure  and  the  G^uarico.  This  islao:d  is  in  fact  only 
a  very  low  spot  of  sround,  bordered  by  two  creat  rivers, 
both  of  which,  at  a  little  d^tance  from  each  otheri  &11  into 
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the  Orinoco,  after  liaving  formed  a  junction  below  San  Fer- 
nando by  the  first  biftmcation  of  the  Apure.  The  Isla  del 
Apurito  is  twenty-two  leagues  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
leagues  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  by  the  Caiio  de  la  Tigrera 
and  the  Cano  del  Manati  into  three  parts,  the  two  extremes 
of  which  bear  the  names  of  Isla  de  Blanco  and  Isla  de  los 
Gkrzitas.  The  right  bank  of  the  Apure,  below  the  Apurito, 
is  somewhat  better  cultivated  than  the  left  bank,  where  the 
Yaruros,  or  Japuin  Indians,  have  constructed  a  few  huts 
with  reeds  and  stalks  of  palm-leaves.  These  people,  who 
Hve  by  hunting  and  fishmg,  are  very  skilM  in  killing 
jaguars.  It  is  they  who  principally  carry  the  skins,  known 
m  Europe  by  the  name  of  tiger-sWns,  to  the  Spanish  vil^ 
lages.  Some  of  these  Indians  have  been  baptizea,  but  they 
never  visit  the  Christian  churches.  They  are  considered  as 
savages  because  they  choose  to  remain  independent.  Other 
tribes  of  Yaruros  live  under  the  rule  of  the  missionaries,  in 
the  village  of  Acha^uas,  situated  south  of  the  Bio  Fayara. 
The  individuals  of  this  nation,  whom  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  at  the  Orinoco,  have  a  stem  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  some  features  in  their  physiognomy,  erroneously 
called  Tartarian,  belong  to  branches  of  the  Mongol  race, 
the  eye  very  long,  the  cheekbones  high,  but  the  nose  pro- 
minent throughout  its  whole  length.  They  are  taller, 
browner,  and  less  thick-set  than  the  Chayma  Indians.  The 
missionaries  praise  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Yaruros, 
who  were  formerly  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  especially  in  the  environs  of  Cuycara, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Guarico,  We  passed  the  night  at 
Diamante,  a  small  sugar-plantation  formed  opposite  the 
island  of  the  same  name. 

During  the  whole  of  my  voyage  firom  San  Fernando  to 
San  Carios  del  Eio  Negro,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Angostura,  I  noted  down  day  by  day,  either  in  the  boat  or 
where  we  disembarked  at  night,  all  that  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  observation.  Violent  rains,  and  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  mos^uitos  with  which  the  air  is  filled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ormoco  and  the  Cassiquiare,  necessarily  occa* 
sioned  some  interruptions ;  but  I  supplied  the  omission  by 
notes  taken  a  few  days  after.  I  here  subjoin  some  extracts 
from  my  joumaL    Whatever  is  written  wliile  the  objects  we 
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describe  are  before  our  eyes  bears  a  cbaracter  of  truth  and 
individuality  which  gives  Attraction  to  things  the  least 
important.  * 

On  the  31st  March  a  contrary  wind  obKged  us  to  remain 
on  shore  t^l'iioon.  We  saw  a  part  of  some  cane*fields  laid 
waste  by  the  effect  of  a  conflagration  which  had  spread  firom 
a  neighoouring  forest.  The  wandering  Indians  ever3rwhere 
set  nre  to  the  forest  where  they  have  encamped  at  night ; 
and  during  the  season  of  drought,  vast  provinces  would  be 
the' prey  of  these  conflagrations  if  the  extreme  hardness  of 
the  wood  did  not  prevent  the  trees  from  being  entirely 
consumed.  We  found  trunks  of  desmanthus  and  mahogany 
which  were  scarcely  charred  two  inches  deep. 

Having  passed  the  Diamante  we  entered  a  land  inhabited 
only  by  tigers,  crocodiles,  and  chiguires;  the  latter  are  a 
large  species  of  the  genus  Oavia  of  Linnaeus.  We  saw  flocks 
of  birds,  crowded  so  closely  together  as  to  appear  against  the 
sky  like  a  dark  cloud  which  every  instant  changed  its  form. 
The  river  widens  by  degrees.  One  of  its  banks  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy  from  the  effect  of  inundations ;  Sie  other 
is  higher,  and  covered  with  lofby  trees.  In  some  parts  the 
river  is  bordered  by  forests  on  each  side,  and  forms  a 
straight  canal  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises  broad.  The 
manner  in  which  the  trees  are  disposed  is  very  remarkable. 
We  first  find  bushes  of  %au80^  forming  a  kind  of  hedge 
four  feet  high,  and  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  clipped 
by  the  hand  of  man.  A  copse  of  cedar,  brazilletto,  and 
lignum-vitse,  rises  behind  this  hedge.  Palm-trees  are  rare ; 
we  saw  only  a  few  scattered  trunks  of  the  thorny  piritu 
and  corozo.  The  large  quadrupeds  of  those  regions,  the 
jaguars,  tapirs,  and  peccaries,  have  made  openings  in  the 
hedge  of  9awo  which  we  have  just  described.  Through 
these  the  wild  animals  pass  when  they  come  to  drink  at  the 
river.  As  they  fear  but  little  the  approach  of  a  boat,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  them  as  they  paced  slowly 
along  the  shore  till  they  disappeared  in  the  forest,  which 
they  entered  by  one  of  the  narrow  passes  left  at  intervals 
between  the  bushes.  These  scenes,  which  were  ofben  re- 
peated, had  ever  for  me  a  peculiar  attraction.    The  pleasure 

'  *  Hermesia  castaneifolia.  This  is  a  new  genus,  approaching  the 
alchornea  of  Swartz. 
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tbey  excite  is  not  owing  solely  to  the  interest  whicli  the 
i^turalist  takes  in  the  objects  of  his  study,  it  is  connected 
with  a  feeling  common  to  all  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  habits  of  civilization.  You  find  yourself  in  a  new 
world,  in  the  midst  of  untamed  and  savage  nature.  Now 
the  jaguar, — ^the  beautiful  panther  of  ionerica, — ^appears 
upon  the  shore ;  and  now  the  •  hocco,*  with  its  Dlack 
plumage  and  tufied  head,  moves  slowly  aLons  the  sausos. 
■Animals  of  the  most  different  classes  succeed  each  other. 
"JEJff«e  como  en  el  Paradiso,^^  "It  is  just  as  it  was  in 
Paradise,"  said  our  pilot,  an  old  Indian  of  the  Missions. 
Everything,  indeed,  in  these  regions  recalls  to  mind  the 
state  of  the  primitive  world  with  its  innocence  and  felicity. 
But  in  carefully  observing  the  manners  of  animals  amon^ 
themselves,  we  see  that  they  mutually  avoid  and  fear  each 
other.  The  golden  age  has  ceased ;  and  in  this  Paradise  of 
the  American  forests,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  sad  and 
long  experience  has  taught  all  beings  that  benignity  is 
seldom  found  in  alliance  with  Btrenfi;th. 

When  the  shore  is  of  considerable  breadth,  the  hedge  of 
sauso  remains  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  In  the  inter- 
mediate space  we  see  crocodiles,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  ten,  stretched  on  the  sand.  Motionless,  with 
their  jaws  wide  open,  they  repose  by  each  other,  without 
displaying  any  ot  those  marks  of  affection  observed  iu  other 
ammals  Hving  in  society.  The  troop  separates  as  soon  as 
they  quit  the  shore.  It  is,  however,  probably  composed  of 
one  male  only,  and  many  females;  for  as  M.  Descourtils, 
who  has  so  much  studied  the  crocodiles  of  St.  Domingo, 
observed  to  me,  the  males  are  rare,  because  they  kill  one 
another  in  fighting  during  the  season  of  their  loves.  These 
monstrous  creatures  are  so  numerous,  that  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  we  had  almost  at  every  instant  five 
or  six  in  view.  Yet  at  this  period  the  swelling  of  the  Bio 
Apure  was  scarcely  perceived ;  and  consequently  hundreds 
or  crocodiles  were  stiU  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  savannahs. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  measure  a  dead 
crocodile  which  had  been  cast  ashore.  It  was  only  sixteen 
feet  eight  inches  long ;  some  days  afber  M.  Bonpland  found 
another,  a  male,  twenty-two  feet  three  inches  long.    In 

*  Ceyz  alector,  the  peacock-pheasant ;  C.  pauxi,  the  cashew-lnrd. 
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every  zone,  in  America  as  in  Egypt,  this  animal  attains  the 
same  size.  The  species  so  abimdant  in  the  Apure,  the 
Orinoco,*  and  the  Kio  de  la  Magdalena,  is  not  a  cayman, 
but  a  real  crocodile,  analagous  to  that  of  the  Nile,  having 
feet  dentated  at  the  extenml  edges.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  the  male  enters  the  age  of  puberty  only  at  ten  years, 
and  that  its  length  is  then  eight  feet,  we  may  presume  that 
the  crocodQe  measured  by  M.  Bonpland.was  at  least  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  The  Indians  told  us,  that  at  San  Pemando 
scarcely  a  year  passes,  without  two  or    three  grown-up 

Eersons,  particiilarly  women  who  fetch  water  from  the  river, 
eing  drowned  by  tnese  carnivorous  reptiles.  They  related 
to  us  the  history  of  a  young  girl  of  Uritucu,  who  by  singular 
intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,  saved  herself  from  the  jaws 
of  a  crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized,  she  sought  the 
eyes  of  the  animal,  and  plunged  her  fingers  into  them  with 
such  violence,  that  the  pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  her 
go,  after  having  bitten  off  the  lower  part  of  her  left  arm. 
The  girl,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  she 
lost,  reached  the  shore,  swimming  with  the  hand  that  still 
remained  to  her.  In  those  desert  countries,  where  man  is 
ever  wrestling  with  nature,  discourse  daily  turns  on  the  best 
means  that  may  be  employed  to  escape  from  a  tiger,  a  boa,  or 
a  crocodile ;  every  one  prepares  himself  in  some  sort  for  the 
dangers  that  may  await  him.  "I  knew,'*  said  the  young 
girl  of  Uritucii  coolly,  "that  the  cayman  lets  go  his  hold,  if 
you  push  your  fingers  into  his  eves."  Long  fifter  my 
return  to  !Eiurope,  I  learned  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
negroes  know  and  practise  the  same  means  of  defence.  Who 
does  not  recollect,  with  lively  interest,  Isaac,  the  guide  of 
the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  was  seized  twice  by  a 
crocodile,  and  twice  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  the  monster, 
having  succeeded  in  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  creature's 
eyes  while  under  water.  The  African  Isaac,  and  the  young 
American  girl,  owed  their  safety  to  the  same  presence  of 
mind,  and  Sue  same  combination  of  ideas. 

The  movements  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  are  sudden 
and  rapid  when  it  attacks  any  object ;  but  it  moves  with 
the  slowness  of  a  salamander,  when  not  excited  by  rage 

*  It  is  the  arua  of  the  Tamanac  Indians,  the  amana  of  the  Maypure 
Indians,  the  Crocodilus  acatns  of  Cuyien 
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or  hunger.  The  animal  in  running  makes  a  runtling  noise, 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  rmibing  of  the  scales  of  its 
skin  one  against  another.  In  this  movement  it  bends  its 
back,  and  appears  higher  on  its  legs  than  when  at  rest.  We 
often  heard  this  rattling  of  the  i^es  very  near  us  on  the 
shore ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  the  Indians  pretend,  that,  like 
the  armadiUo,  the  old  crocodiles  *'can  erect  their  scales,  and 
every  part  of  their  armour."  The  motion  of  these  animals 
is  no  Qoubt  generally  in  a  straight  line,  or  rather  like  that  of 
an  arrow,  siipposing  it  to  change  its  direction  at  certain 
distances.  However,  notwithstanding  the  little  apparatus  of 
false  ribs,  which  connects  the  vertebrsB  of  the  neck,  and 
seems  to  impede  the  lateral  movement,  crocodiles  can  turn 
easily  when  they  please.  I  often  saw  young  ones  biting 
their  tails ;  and  other  observers  have  seen  the  same  action  in 
crocodiles  at  their  full  growth.  If  their  movements  almost 
always  appear  to  be  straight  forward,  it  is  because,  like  our 
small  lizards,  they  move  by  starts.  Crocodiles  are  excellent 
swimmers;  they  go  with  facility  against  the  most  rapid 
current.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  in  descending 
the  river,  they  had  some  difficulty  in  turning  quickljr  about. 
A  large  dog,  which  had  accompanied  us  in  our  journey 
from  Caracas  to  the  Bio  ^egro,  was  one  day  pursued 
in  swimming  by  an  enormous  crocodile.  The  latter  had 
nearly  reached  its  prey,  when  the  dog  escaped  by  turn- 
ing round  suddenly  aiid  swimming  against  the  current. 
The  crocodile  performed  the  same  movement,  but  much 
more  slowly  than  the  dog,  which  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
shore. 

The  crocodiles  of  the  Apure  find  abundant  food  in  the 
chiguires  (thick-nosed  tapirs),*  which  live  fifty  or  sixty 
together  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  These  animals, 
as  large  as  our  pigs,  have  no  weapons  of  defence ;  they  swim 
somewhat  better  than  they  run :  yet  they  become  the  prey 

*  Cavia  capybara,  Liim.  The  word  eMguire  belongs  to  the  language 
of  the  Paleakas  and  the  Cnmanagotos.  The  Spaniwds  call  this  animal 
ffuardatinaja  i  the  Caribs,  capiffua;  the  Tamanacs,  eappiva:  and  the 
Maypures,  ehiato.  According  to  Azara,  it  is  known  at  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  Indian  names  of  eapiygua  and  eapiguara.  These  Tarioos  denomi- 
nations show  a  striking  analogy  between  the  laqgoages  of  the  Orinocor 
and  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
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of  the  crocodiles  in  the  water,  and  of  the  tigers  on  land. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how,  being  thus  persecuted  bj 
two  powerful  enemies,  they  become  so  ijumerous ;  but  they 
breed  with  the  same  rapimtj  as  the  little  caviea  or  guinea- 
pigs,  which  come  to  us  from  Brazil. 

We  stopj)ed  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cafio  de  la  Tigrera, 
in  a  sinuosity  called  la  Vuelta  del  Joval,  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  water  at  its  sur&ce.  It  was  not  more  than 
3*2  feet*  in  a  second,  which  gives  2*66  feet  for  the  mean  velo- 
city. The  height  of  the  barometer  indicated  barely  a  slope  of 
seventeen  inches  in  a  mile  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  toises. 
The  velocity  is  the  simultaneous  effect  of  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  by  the  swelling 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  We  were  agam  surrounded 
by  chiguires,  which  swim  like  dogs,  raising  their  heads  and 
necks  above  the  water.  We  saw  with  surprise  a  large 
crocodile  on  the  opposite  shore,  motionless,  and  sleeping  in 
the  midst  of  these  nibbling  animals.  It  awoke  at  the  ap- 
proach of  our  canoe,  and  went  into  the  water  slowly,  without 
mghtening  the  chiguires.  Our  Indians  accounted  for  this 
indifference  by  the  stupidity  of  the  animals,  but  it  is. more 
probable  that  the  chiguires  know  by  long  experience,  that 
the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  and  the  Orinoco  does  not  attack 
upon  land,  unless  he  finds  the  object  he  would  seize  imme- 
diately in  his  way,  at  the  instant  when  he  throws  himself 
into  the  water. 

Near  the  Joval  nature  assumes  an  awfiil  and  extremely  wild 
aspect.  We  there  saw  the  largest  jaguar  we  had  ever  met 
with.  The  natives  themselves  were  astonished  at  its  pro- 
digious length,  which  surpassed  that  of  any  Bengal  tiger  I 
had  ever  seen  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  animal  lay 
stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  zamang.*  It  had 
just  killed  a  chiguire,  but  had  not  yet  touched  its  prey,  on 
which  it  kept  one  of  its  paws.  The  zamuro  vultures  were 
assembled  in  great  numbers  to  devour  the  remains  of  the 
jaguar's  repast.     They  presented  the  most  curious  spectacle, 

♦  In  order  to  measure  the  Telocity  of  the  surface  of  a  river,  I  generally 
measured  on  the  beach  a  base  of  250  feet,  and  observed  with  the  chrono- 
meter the  time  that  a  floating  body,  abandoned  to  the  current,  required 
to  reach  this  distance. 

f  A  specie^  of  mimosa. 
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by  a  smgulap  mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity.  They  ad- 
vanced within  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  animal,  but  at 
the  least  movement  he  made  they  drew  back.  In  order  to 
observe  more  nearly  the  manners  of  these  creatures,  we 
went  into  the  little  skiff  that  accompanied  our  canoe.  Tigers 
very  rarely  attack  boats  bv  swimmmg  to  them ;  and  never 
but  when  their  ferocity  is  heightened  by  a  long  privation  of 
food.  The  noise  of  our  oars  led  the  animal  to  rise  slowly, 
and  hide  itself  behind  the  satuo  bushes  that  bordered  the 
shore.  The  vultures  tried  to  profit  by  this  moment  of 
absence  to  devour  the  chiguire;  but  the  tiger,  notwith- 
standing the  proximifrv  of  our  boat,  leaped  into  the  midst  of 
them,  «Sid  in  a  fit  of  rage,  expressed  by  his  gait  and  the 
movement  of  his  tail,  carried  off  his  prey  to  the  forest. 
The  Indians  regretted  that  they  were  not  provided  with 
their  lances,  in  order  to  go  on  shore  and  attack  the  tiger. 
They  are  accustomed  to  this  weapon,  and  were  right  in 
not  trusting  to  our  fire-arms.  In  so  excessively  damp  an 
atmosphere  muskets  often  miss  fire. 

ContinuiDg  to  descend  the  river,  we  met  with  the -great 
herd  of  chiguires  which  the  tiger  had  put  to  flight,  and  from 
which  he  had  selected  his  pr^.  These  animals  saw  us  land 
very  unconcernedly ;  some  of  them  were  seated,  and  gazed 
upon  us,  moving  the  upper  lip  like  rabbits.  They  seemed 
not  to  be  afraid  of  man,  but  the  sight  of  our  dog  put  them 
to  flight.  Their  hind  legs  beiag  longer  than  their  fore  legs, 
their  pace  is  a  slight  gallop,  but  with  so  little  swiftness  that 
we  succeeded  in  catching  two  of  them.  The  chiguire,  which 
swims  with  the  greatest  agility,  utters  a  short  moan  ra 
running,  as  if  its  respiration  were  impeded.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  family  of  rodentia  or  gnawing  animals.  It  defends 
itself  only  at  the  last  extremity,  when  it  is  surrounded  and 
wounded.  Having  great  strength  in  its  grinding  teeth,* 
particularly  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  pretty  long,  it  can 
tear  the  paw  of  a  tiger,  or  the  leg  of  a  horse,  with  it*  bite. 

*  We  counted  eighteen  on  each  side.  On  the  hind  feet,  at  the  npper 
end  of  the  metatarsus,  there  is  a  callosity  three  inches  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  hroad,  destitute  of  hair.  The  animal,  when  seated, 
rests  upon  this  part.  No  tail  is  yisible  externally ;  but  on  putting  aside 
the  hair  we  discoyer  a  tubercle,  a  mass  of  naked  and  fninkled  flesh,  of  a 
conical  figure,  and  half  an  inch  long. 
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Its  flesh  has  a  musky  smell  somewhat  disagreeable;  yet 
hams  are  made  of  it  in  this  country,  a  circumstance  wluch 
almost  justifies  the  name  of  'water-hog/  given  to  the 
chiguire  by  some  of  the  older  naturalists.  The  missionaiy 
monks  do  not  hesitat^e  to  eat  these  hams  during  Lent. 
According  to  their  zoological  classification  they  place  the 
armadillo,  the  thick-nosed  taper,  and  the  manati,  near  the 
tortoises;  the  first,  because  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  ar- 
mour like  a  sort  of  shell ;  and  the  others  because  they  are 
amphibious.  The  chiguires  are  found  in  such  numbers  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Santo  Domingo,  Apure,  and  Arauca, 
in  the  marshes  and  in  the  inundated  savannahs*  of  the 
Llanos,  that  the  pasturages  sufflar  from  them.  They  browze 
the  grass  which  fattens  the  horses  best,  and  which  bears  the 
name  of  ehiguvrero,  or  chiguire-grass.  They  feed  also  upon 
fish ;  and  we  saw  with  surprise,  that,  when  scared  by  the 
approach  of  a  boat,  the  animal  in  diving  remains  eight  or 
ten  minutes  under  water. 

We  passed  the  night  as  usual,  in  the  open  air,  though  in 
a  plantation,  the  proprietor  of  which  employed  himself  in 
hunting  tigers.  He  wore  scaorcely  any  clothing,  and  was  of 
a  dark  brown  complexion  Hke  a  Zambo.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent his  classing  himself  amongst  the  Whites.  He  called 
his  wife  and  his  daughter,  who  were  as  naked  as  himself, 
Dona  Isabella  and  Dona  Manuela.  Without  having  ever 
quitted  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  he  took  a  hvely  interest  in 
ttie  news  of  Madrid, — enquiring  eagerly  respecting  "  those 
never-ending  wars,  and  everythmg  down  yonder  (todas  las 
cosas  de  alia)."  He  knew,  he  said,  that  the  king  was  soon  to 
come  and  visit  "  the  grandees  of  the  country  of  Caracas,"  but 
he  added  with  some  pleasantry,  "  as  the  people  of  the  court 
can  eat  only  wheaten  bread,  they  will  never  pass  beyond 
the  town  of  Victoria,  and  we  shall  not  see  them  here." 
I  had  brought  with  me  a  chiguire,  which  I  had  intended  to 
have  roasted;  but  our  host  assured  us,  that  such  ^Indian 
game'  was  not  food  fit  for  "w<w  otroa  caballeros  hlancosy** 
(white  gentlemen  Hke  ourselves  and  him).  Accordingly  he 
ofiered  us  some  venison,  which  he  had  killed  the  day  before 
with  an  arrow,  for  he  had  neither  powder  nor  fire-arms. 

*  Near  Uritacu,  in  the  Caflo  del  Rayanal,  we  saw  a  flock  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  of  these  animals. 
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We  supposed  that  a  small  wood  of  planfltain-treeB  odn«~ 
cealed  from  us  the  hut  of  the  farm ;  but  this  man,  so  proud 
of  his  nobility  and  the  colour  of  his  skin,  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  constructing  even  an  ajom>a,  op  hut  of  pahn- 
leaves.  He  invited  us  to  have  our  hammocks  hun^  near 
his  own,  between  two  trees ;  and  he  assured  us,  with  an 
air  of  comj^acency,  that,  if  we  came  up  the  river  in  the 
rainy  season,  we  should  find  him  beneath  a  roof  (baxo 
techo).  We  soon  had  reason  to  complain  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  which  is  indulgent  to  indolence,  and  renders  a 
man  indifferent  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  A  furious  wind 
arose  after  midnight,  lightnings  flashed  over  the  horizon, 
thunder  rolled,  and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  During  this 
storm  a  whimsical  incident  served  to  amuse  us  for  a  moment* 
Dona  Isabella* s  cat  had  perched  upon  the  tamarind-tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  lay.  It  fell  into  the  hammock  of 
one  of  our  companions,  who,  being  hurt  by  the  claws  of  the 
cat,  and  suddenlv  aroused  from  a  profound  sleep,  imagined 
he  was  attacked  by  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  We  ran 
to  him  on  hearing  his  cries,  and  had  some  trouble  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error.  While  it  rained  in  torrents  on  our 
hammocks  and  on  our  instruments  which  we  had  brought 
ashore,  Don  Ignado  congratulated  us  on  our  good  fortune 
in  not  sleeping  on  the  strand,  but  finding  ourselves  in  his 
domain,  among  whites  and  persons  of  respectability  (entre 
gente  blanca  y  de  trato).  Wet  as  we  were,  we  could  not 
easily  persuade  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  situation, 
and  we  listened  with  some  impatience  to  the  long  narrative 
our  host  gave  us  of  his  pretended  expedition  to  the  E»io 
Meta,  of  the  valour  he  had  displayed  in  a  sanguinary  com- 
bat with  the  Guahibo  Indians,  and  "the  services  that  he 
had  rendered  to  God  and  his  king,  in  carrying  away  Indian 
children  (los  Indiecitos)  from  their  parents,  to  distribute 
them  in  the  Missions."  We  were  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  finding  in  that  vast  solitude  a  man  believing  him- 
self to  be  of  European  race  and  knowing  no  other  shelter 
than  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  yet  having  all  the  vain  pre- 
tensions, hereditary  prejudices,  and  errors  of  long-standing 
civilization ! 

On  the  1st  of  April,  at  sunrise,  we  quitted  Seiior  Don 
Ignacio  and  Senora  Dona  Isabella  his  wife.    The  weathec 
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was  cooler,  for  the  thermometer  (which  generally  kept  up 
in  the  daytime  to  30°  or  35°)  had  sunk  to  24"".  The  temperar 
ture  of  the  river  was  little  changed :  it  continued  constantly 
at  26°  or  27°.  The  current  carried  with  it  an  enonnous 
number  of  trunks  of  trees.  It  might  be  imagined  that- on 
ground  entirely  smooth,  and  where  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  least  hiU,  the  river  would  have  formed  by  the 
force  of  its  current  a  channel  in  a  straight  line;  but  a 
glance  at  the  map,  which  I  traced  by  the  compass,  will 
prove  the  contrary.  The  two  banks,  worn  by  the' waters, 
do  not  furnish  an  equal  resistance;  and  almost  impercep- 
tible inequalities  of  the  level  suffice  to  produce  great  sinuo- 
sities. Yet  below  the  Joval,  where  the  bed  of  the  river 
enlarges  a  little,  it  forms  a  channel  that  appears  perfectly 
straight,  and  is  shaded  on  each  side  by  very  tall  trees. 
This  part  of  the  river  is  called  Caiio  E»ico.  I  found  it  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  toises  broad.  We  passed 
a  low  island,  inhabited  by  thousands  of  flamingos,  rose- 
coldured  spoonbills,  herons,  and  moorhens,  which  displayed 
plumage  of  the  most  various  colours.  These  birds  were 
so  close  together  that  they  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stir. 
The  island  they  frequent  is  called  Isla  de  Aves,  or  Bird 
Island.  Lower  down  we  passed  the  point  where  the  Rio 
Arichuna,  an  ann  of  the  Apure,  branches  off  to  the  Cabu- 
lare,  carrying  away  a  considerable  body  of  its  waters.  "We 
stopped,  on  the  right  bank,  at  a  little  Indian  mission,  inha- 
bited bv  the  tril^  of  the  Guamos,  called  the  village  of 
Santa  Barbara  de  Arichuna. 

The  Guamos*  are  a  race  of  Indians  very  difficult  to  fix 
on  a  settled  spot.  They  have  great  similari^  of  manners 
with  the  Achaguas,  the  Guajibos,t  and  the  Ottomacs,  par- 
taking their  disregard  of  cleanliness,  their  spirit  of  ven- 
geance, and  their  taste  for  wandering ;  but  their  language 
differs  essentially.  The  greater  part  of  these  four  tribes 
live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  in  plains  often  inundated, 
situated  between  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  the  Guaviare. 
The  nature  of  these  regions  seems  to  invite  the  natives  to 
a  wandering  life.     On  entering  the  mountains  of  the  Cata- 

*  Father  Gili  observes  that  their  Indian  name  is  Uamu  and  PaUf  and 
that  they  originally  dwelt  on  the  Upper  Apnre. 
t  Their  Indian  name  is  Guahiva, 
YOL.  II.  M 
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racts  of  the  Orinoco,  we  shall  soon  find,  among  the  Piraoas, 
the  Macos,  and  the  Maquiritaras,  milder  manners,  a  love 
of  agriculture,  and  ^reat  deanliness  in  the  interior  of  their 
huts.  .  On  mountam  ridges,  in  the  midst  of  impenetrable 
forests,  man  is  compelled  to  fix  himself,  and  cultivate  a 
small  spot  of  land.  This  cultivation  requires  little  care; 
while,  in  a  coimtry  where  there  are  no  other  roads  than 
rivers,  the  life  of  the  hunter  is  laborious  and  difficult.  The 
Ouamos  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  could  not  furnish 
us  with  the  provision  we  wanted.  They  cultivate  only  a 
little  cassava.  They  appeared  hospitable;  and  when  we 
entered  their  huts,  they  offered  us  dried  fish,  and  water 
cooled  in  porous  vessels. 

Bejond  the  Vuelta  del  Cochino  Eoto,  in  a  spot  where 
the  nver  has  scooped  itself  a  new  bed,  we  passed  the  night 
on  a  bare  and  very  extensive  strand.  The  forest  bemg 
impenetrable,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find  dry 
wood  to  light  fires,  near  which  the  Indians  believe  them- 
selves in  i^ety  from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  the  tiger. 
Our  own  experience  seems  to  bear  testimony  in  favour  of 
this  opinion;  but  Azara  asserts  that,  in  his  time,  a  tiger 
in  Paraguay  carried  off  a  man  who  was  seated  near  a  fire 
lighted  m  tho  savannah. 

The  night  was  calm  and  serene,  and  there  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight.  The  crocodiles,  stretched  along  the  shore, 
placed  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
fire.  We  thought  we  observed  that  its  blaze  attracted 
them,  as  it  attracts  fishes,  crayfish,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  water.  The  Indians  showed  us  the  tracks  of  three  tigers 
in  the  sand,  two  of  which  were  very  young.  A  female  had 
no  doubt  conducted  her  little  ones  to  dnnk  at  the  river. 
Pinding  no  tree  on  the  strand,  we  stuck  our  oars  in  the 
ground,  and  to  these  we  fastened  our  hammocks.  Every- 
thing passed  tranquilly  till  eleven  at  night ;  and  then  a  noise 
so  terrific  arose  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  close  our  eyes.  Amid  the  cries  of  so 
many  wild  beasts  howling  at  once,  the  Indians  discriminated 
such  only  as  were  at  intervals  heard  separately.  These 
were  the  little  soft  cries  of  the  sapajous,  tne  moans  of  the 
alouate  apes,  the  howhngs  of  the  jaguar  and  couguar,  the 
peccaiy,  and  the  sloth,  and  the  cries  of  the  curassao,  the 
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parraka,  and  other  gaUinaceous  birds.  When  the  jaguars 
approached  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  our  dog,  which  lill  then 
had  never  ceased  barking,  began  to  howl  and  seek  for 
shelter  beneath  our  hammocks.  Sometimes,  after  a  long 
silence,  the  cry  of  the  tiger  came  from  the  tops  of  the  trees ; 
and  then  it  was  followed  bj  the  sharp  and  long  whistling 
of  the  monkeys,  which  appeared  to  nee  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  them.  We  heard  the  same  noises  repeated, 
during  the  course  of  whole  months,  whenever  the  forest 
approached  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  security  evinced  by 
the  Indians  inspires  confidence  in  the  minds  of  travellers, 
who  readily  persuade  themselves  that  the  tigers  are  afraid  of 
fire,  and  that  they  do  not  attack  a  man. lying  in  his  ham- 
mock. These  attacks  are  in  fact  extremely  rare;  and, 
during  a  long  al)ode  in  South  America,  I  remember  only 
one  example,  of  a  llanero,  who  was  found  mutilated  in  his 
hammock  opposite  the  island  of  Achaguas. 

When  the  natives  are  interrogated  on  the  causes  of  the 
tremendous  noise  made  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  at  certain 
hours  of  the  night,  the  answer  is, "  They  are  keeping  the 
feast  of  the  fuU  moon." 

I  believe  this  agitation  is  most  frequently  the  effect  of 
some  conflict  that  has  arisen  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  jaguars,  for  instance,  pursue  the  peccaries  and  the 
tapirs,  which,  having  no  defence  but  in  their  numbers,  flee 
in  close  troops,  and  break  down  the  bushes  they  find  in  their 
way.  Terrified  at  this  struggle,  the  timid  and  mistrustful 
monkies  answer,  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  cri^s  of  the 
large  animals.  They  awaken  the  birds  that  live  in  society, 
and  by  degrees  the  whole  assembly  is  in  commotion.  It  is 
not  always  in  a  fine  moonlight,  but  more  particularly  at  the 
time  of  a  storm  and  violent  showers,  that  this  tumult  takes 
place  among  the  wild  beasts.  "  May  Heaven  grant  them  a 
quiet  night  and  repose,  and  us  also !"  said  the  monk  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  Eio  Negro,  when,  sinking  with 
fatigue,  he  assisted  in  arranging  our  accommodations  for  the 
night.  It  was  indeed  strange,  to  find  no  silence  in  the 
solitude  of  woods.  In  the  inns  of  Spain  we  dread  the  sound 
of  guitars  from  the  next  apartment ;  on  the  Orinoco,  where 
the  traveller's  resting-place  is  the  open  beach,  or  beneath 
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the  shelter  of  a  solitary  tree,  his  slumbers  are  disturbed  hy 
a  serenade  from  the  forest. 

We  set  sail  before  sunrise,  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The 
morning  was  beautiful  and  cool,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  these  climates. 
The  thermometer  rose  only  to  28**  in  the  air,  but  the  dry 
and  white  sand  of  the  beach,  notwithstanding  its  radiation 
towards  a  cloudless  sky,  retained  a  temperature  of  B6°.  The 
porpoises  (toninas)  ploughed  the  river  in  long  files.  The 
shore  was  covered  with  fishing-birds.  Some  of  these  perched 
on  the  floating  wood  as  it  passed  down  the  river,  and 
surprised  the  fish  that  preferred  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Our  canoe  was  aground  several  times  during  the  morning. 
These  shocks  are  sufficiently  violent  to  split  a  light  bark. 
We  struck  on  the  points  of  several  large  trees,  which  remain 
for  years  in  an  oblique  position,  sunk  in  the  mud.  These 
trees  descend  from  Sarare,  at  the  period  of  great  inun- 
dations, and  they  so  fill  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  canoes  in 
going  up  find  it  difficult  sometimes  to  make  their  way  over 
the  shoals,  or  wherever  there  are  eddies.  We  reached  a 
spot  near  the  island  of  Carizales,  where  we  saw  trunks  of 
the  locust-tree,  of  an  enormous  size,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  were  covered  with  a  species  of  plotus,  nearly 
resembling  the  a/nhmga,  or  white  bellied  diu^er.  These 
birds  perch,  in  files,  like  pheasants  and  parrakas,  and  they 
remain  for  hours  entirely  motionless,  with  their  beaks  raised 
toward  the  sky. 

Below  the  island  of  Carizales  we  observed  a  diminution  of 
the  waters  of  the  river,  at  which  we  were  the  more  sur- 
prised, as,  after  the  bifurcation  at  la  Boca  de  jirichtma,  there 
IS  no  branch,  no  natural  drain,  which  takes  away  water  from 
the  Apure.  The  loss  is  solely  the  effect  of  evaporation,  and 
of  filtration  on  a  sandy  and  wet  shore.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  eflfects  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact 
that  we  found  the  heat  of  the  diy  sands,  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  from  36®  to  62®,  and  that  of  sands  covered  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  wdter  32"^.  The  beds  of  rivers  are 
heated  as  far  as  the  depth  to  which  the  solar  rays  can 
penetrate  without  undergoing  too  great  an  extinction  in 
their  passage  through  the  superincumbent  strata  of  water. 
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Besides,  filtration  extends  in  a  lateral  direction  far  bejond 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  shore,  which  apears  dry  to  us, 
imbibes  water  as  far  up  as  to  the  level  of  the  simace  of 
the  river.  We  saw  water  gush  out  at  the  distance  of  Mty 
toises  from  the  shore,  every  time  that  the  Indians  struck 
their  oars  into  the  ground.  Now  these  sands,  wet  below, 
but  dry  above,  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  act  like 
sponges,  and  lose  the  infiltrated  water  every  instant  by 
evaporation.  The  vapour  that  is  emitted,  traverses  the 
upper  stratum  of  sand  strongly  heated,  and  becomes  sensible 
to  the  eye  when  the  air  cools  towards  evening.  As  the  beach 
dries,  it  draws  from  the  river  new  portions  of  water ;  and  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  continual  alternation  of  va- 
porization and  lateral  absorption  must  cause  an  immense 
loss,  difficult  to  submit  to  exact  calculation.  The  increase 
of  these  lossei?  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  if  from  their  source  to  their  mouth  they 
were  equally  surrounded  by  a  flat  shore ;  but  these  shores 
being  formed  by  deposits  from  the  water,  and  the  water 
having  less  velocity  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  remote  from 
its  source,  throwing  down  more  sediment  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  many  rivers  in  hot  climates 
undergo  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  water,  as  they 
approach  their  outlets.  Mr.  Barrow  observed  these  curious 
efiects  of  sands  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orange  Eiver.  They  have  abo  become  the  subject 
of  a  very  important  discussion,  in  the  various  hypotheses 
that  have  been  formed  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger.* 

Near  the  Vuelta  de  Basilio,  where  we  landed  to  collect 
plants,  we  saw  on  the  top  of  a  tree  two  beautifrd  little 
monkeys,  black  as  jet,  of  the  size  of  the  sai,  with  prehensile 
tails.  Their  physiognomy  and  their  movements  sufficiently- 
showed  that  they  were  neither  the  quato  (Simia  beelzebub; 

*  Geographers  supposed,  for  a  long  period,  that  the  Niger  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  sands^  and  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  as 
no  embouchure  could  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  so  enormous  a  riyer.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
l>y  the  Landers,  in  1830,  that  it  does  really  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  yet 
the  cause  mentioned  above  is  so  powerful,  that  of  all  the  numerous 
branches  into  which  it  separates  at  its  mouth,  only  one  (the  Nun  River) 
is  navigable  even  for  light  ships,  and  for  half  the  year  even  those  are 
unable  to  enter. 
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nor  the  chameky  nor  any  of  the  Ateles.  Our  Indians  them- 
selyes  had  never  seen  any  that  resembled  them.  Monkeys, 
especially  those  living  in  troops,  make  long  emigrations 
at  certain  periods,  and  consequently  it  happens  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  seasons  the  natives  discover  round 
their  huts  different  kinds  which  they  have  not  before 
observed.  On  this  same  bank  our  guides  showed  us  a 
nest  of  young  iguanas  only  four  inches  long.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  common  lizards.  There 
was  no  distinguishing  mark  yet  formed  but  the  dewlap 
below  the  throat.  The  dorsal  spines,  the  large  erect  scales, 
all  those  appendages  that  render  the  iguana  so  remarkable 
when  it  attains  its  full  growth,  were  scarcely  traceable. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  of  the  saurian  family  appeared  to 
us  to  have  an  agreeable  taste  in  every  country  where  the 
climate  is  very  drj ;  we  even  foimd  it  so  at  periods  when  we 
were  not  in  want  of  other  food.  It  is  extremely  white,  and 
next  to  the  flesh  of  the  armadillo,  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
food  to  be  found  in  the  huts  of  the  natives. 

It  rained  toward  evening,  and  before  the  rain  fell,  swal- 
lows, exactly  resembling  our  own,  skimmed  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  saw  also  a  flock  of  paroquets  pursued  by 
little  goshawks  without  crests.  The  piercing  cries  of  these 
paroquets  contrasted  singularly  with  the  whistling  of  the 
birds  of  prey.  We  passed  the  night  iu  the  open  air,  upon 
the  beach,  near  the  island  of  Carizdes.  There  were  several 
Indian  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  with  plan- 
tations. Our  pilot  assured  us  beforehand  that  we  should 
not  hear  the  cnes  of  the  jaguar,  which,  when  not  extremely 
pressed  by  hunger,  withdraws  from  places  where  he  does 
not  reign  unmolested.  "Men  put  him  out  of  humour" 
(los  hombres  lo  enfadan),  say  the  people  in  the  Missions.  A 
pleasant  and  simple  expression,  that  marks  a  well-observed 
fact. 

Siuce  our  departure  fix)m  San  Pemando  we  had  not  met 
a  single  boat  on  this  fine  river.  Everything  denoted  the 
most  profound  solitude.  On  the  morning  of  the  drd  of 
April  our  Indians  caught  with  a  hook  the  fish  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  caribe,^  or  caribito,  because  no  other 
fish  has  such  a  thirst  for  blood.  It  attacks  bathers  and 
*  Caribe  in  the  Spanish  language  signifies  caiififM. 
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swimmers,  from  whom  it  often  bites  away  considerable 
pieces  of  flesh.  The  Indians  dread  extremely  these  caribes ; 
and  several  of  them  showed  ns  the  scars  of  deep  wounds  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg  and  in  the  thigh,  made  by  these  little 
animals.  -  They  swim  at  the  bottom  of  rivers ;  but  if  a  few 
drops  of  blood  be  shed  on  the  water,  they  rise  by  thou- 
sanos  to  the  surface,  so  that  if  a  person  oe  only  slightly 
bitten,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  water  without 
receiving  a  severer  wound.  When  we  reflect  on  the  numbers 
of  these  fish,  the  largest  and  most  voracious  of  which  are 
only  four  or  five  inches  long,  on  the  triangular  form  of  their 
sharp  and  cutting  teeth,  and  on  the  amplitude  of  their  re- 
tractile mouths,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fear  which 
the  caribe  excites  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Apure  and  the  Orinoco.  In  places  where  the  river  was 
very  limpid,  where  not  a  fish  appeared,  we  threw  into  the 
water  little  morsels  of  raw  flesh,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
perfect  cloud  of  caribes  had  come  to  dispute  their  prey. 
The  belly  of  this  fish  has  a  cutting  edge,  indented  like 
a  saw,  a  characteristic  which  may  be  also  traced  in  the 
serra-salmes,  the  myletes,  and  the  pristiffctstres.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  second  adipous  dorsal  fin,  and  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  covered  by  lips  distant  from  each  other,  and  largest 
in  the  lower  jaw,  place  the  caribe  among  the  serra-Bahnes, 
Its  mouth  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  myletes  of  Cuvier. 
Its  body,  toward  the  back,  is  ash-coloured  with  a  tint  of 
green,  but  the  belly,  the  gill-covers,  and  the  pectoral,  anal, 
and  ventral  fins,  are  of  a  fine  orange  hue.  Thr6e  species  are 
known  in  the  Orinoco,  and  are  £stinguished  by  their  size. 
The  intermediate  appears  to  be  identi^  with  the  medium 
species  of  the  piraya,  or  piranha,  of  Marcgrav.*  The  cari- 
bito  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  As  no  one  dares  to 
bathe  where  it  is  found,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  of  those  climates,  in  which  the  sttng  of 
the  mosquitos  and  the  general  irritation  of  the  skin  render 
the  use  of  baths  so  necessary. 

"We  stopped  at  noon  in  a  desert  spot  called  Algodonal. 

I  left  my  companions  while  they  drew  the  boat  ashore  and 

were  occupied  in  preparing  our  dinner.    I  went  along  the 

beach  to  get  a  near  view  of  a  group  of  crocodiles  sleeping  in 

*  Salmo  rhombens,  lixiii. 
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the  son,  and  Jjing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  their  tails, 
which  were  furnished  with  broad  plates,  resting  on  one  an- 
other. Some  little  herons,*  white  as  snow,  walked  along  their 
backs,  and  even  upon  their  heads,  as  if  passing  over  trunks 
of  trees.  The  crocodiles  were  of  a  greenish  grey,  half 
covered  with  dried  mud ;  firom  their  colour  and  immobility 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  statues  of  bronze.  This  ex- 
cursion had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me.  I  had  kept  my  eyes 
constantly. turned  towards  the  river ;  but,  whilst  picking  up 
some  spangles  of  mica  agglomerated  together  in  the  sand,  I 
discovered  the  recent  footsteps  of  a  ti^er,  easily  distinguish- 
able &om  their  form  and  size.  The  ammsd  had  gone  towards 
the  forest,  and  turning  my  eyes  on  that  si^e,  I  found  myself 
within  eighty  paces  of  a  jaguar  that  was  lying  under  the 
thick  foliage  of  a  ceiba.  No  tiger  had  ever  appeared  to  me 
so  large. 

There  are  accidents  in  life  against  which  we  may  seek 
in  vain  to  fortify  our  reason.  I  was  extremely  alarmed,  yet 
sufficiently  master  of  myself  and  of  my  motions  to  enable 
me  to  follow  the  advice  which  the  Indians  had  so  often 
given  us  as  to  how  we  ought  to  act  ia  such  cases.  I  con- 
tinued to  walk  on  without  runniag,  avoided  moving  my  arms, 
and  I  thought  I  observed  that  the  jaguar's  attention  was 
fixed  on  a  herd  of  capybaras  which  was  crossing  the  river.  I 
then  began  to  return,  making  a  large  circuit  toward  the  edge 
of  the  water.  As  the  distance  increased,  I  thought  I  might 
accelerate  my  pace.  How  often  was  I  tempted  to  look  back 
in  order  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not  pursued !  Happily 
I  yielded  very  tardily  to  this  desire.  The  iaguar  had  re- 
mained motionless.  These  enormous  cats  with  spotted  robes ' 
are  so  well  fed  in  countries  abounding  in  capybaras,  pecaries, 
and  deer,  that  they  rarely  attack  men.  I  arrived  at  the 
boat  out  of  breath,  and  related  my  adventure  to  the  Indians. 
They  appeared  very  little  interested  by  my  story ;  yet,  after 
having  loaded  our  guns,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ceiba 

f  Garzoh  chico.  It  is  belieyed,  in  Upper  Eg^pt,  that  herons 
haTQ  an  affection  for  crocodiles,  because  thej  take  advantage  in  fishing 
of  the  terror  that  monstrous  animal  causes  among  the  fishes,  which 
he  drives  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  heron  keeps  prudently  at  some  distance  from  the  cro- 
codile. 
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beneath  which  the  jaguar  had  lain.  He  was  there  no  lon^^r, 
and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  pursued  him  into 
the  forest,  where  we  must  have  dispersed,  or  advanced  in 
single  file,  amidst  the  intertwining  lianas. 

In  the  evening  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Cano  del 
Manati,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
manatis  caught  there  every  year.  This  herbivorous  animal 
of  the  cetaceous  family,  is  called  by  the  Indians  apeia  and 
avia*  and  it  attains  here  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length.  It  usually  weighs  from  five  himdred  to  eight  him- 
dred  pounds,  but  it  is  asserted  that  one  has  been  taken  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  manati  abounds  in  the 
Orinoco  below  the  cataracts,  in  the  Eio  Meta,  and  in  the 
Apure,  between  the  two  islands  of  Carizales  and  Conserva. 
We  found  no  vestiges  of  nails  on  the  external  surface  or 
the  edges  of  the  fins,  which  are  quite  smooth ;  but  little 
rudiments  of  nails  appear  at  the  third  phalanx,  when  the 
skin  of  the  fins  is  taken  off.  We  dissected  one  of  these 
animals,  which  was  nine  feet  long,  at  Carichana,  a  Mission 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  upper  Hp  was  four  inches  longer  than 
the  lower  one.  It  was  covered  with  a  very  fine  skin,  and  served 
as  a  proboscis.  The  i&side  of  the  mouth,  which  has  a  sensi- 
ble warmth  in  an  animal  newly  killed,  presented  a  tery 
singular  conformation.  The  tongue  was  almost  motionless ; 
but  in  front  of  the  tongue  there  was  a  fleshy  excrescence  in 
each  jaw,  and  a  cavity  lined  with  a  very  hard  skin,  into  which 
the  excrescence  fitted.  The  manati  eats  such  quantities  of 
grass,  that  we  have  found  its  stomach,  which  is  divided  into 
several  cavities,  and  its  intestines,  (one  himdred  and  eight 
feet  long,)  filled  with  it.  On  opening  the  animal  at  the 
back,  we  were  struck  with  the  magnitude,  form,  and  situa- 
tion of  its  lungs.  They  have  vei^  krge  cells,  and  resemble 
immense  swimming-bladders.  They  are  three  feet  long. 
Pilled  with  air,  they  have  a  bulk  of  more  than  a  thousand 
cubic  iDches.    I  was  surprised  to  see  that,  possessing  such 

*  The  first  of  these  words  belongs  to  the  Tamanac  language,  and  the 
second  to  the  Ottomae.  Father  GiU  proves,  in  opposition  to  Oviedo, 
that  the  manati  (fish  with  hands)  is  not  Spanish,  but  belongs  to  the 
languages  of  Hayti  (St.  Domingo)  and  the  Maypures.  I  believe  also 
that,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  the  animal  would 
have  been  called  manudo  or  manon,  but  not  manati. 
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considerable  receptacles  for  air,  the  mauati  comes  so  often 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  to  breathe.  Its  flesh  is  very 
savoury,  though,  firom  what  prejudice  I  know  not,  it  is  con- 
sidered unwholesome  and  apt  to  produce  fever.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  resemble  pork  rather  than  beef.  It  is  most 
esteemed  by  the  Guamos  and  the  Ottomacs  ;  and  these  two 
nations  are  particularly  expert  in  catching  the  manati.  Its 
flesh,  when  salt#d  and  dried  in  the  sun,  can  be  preserved  a 
whole  year;  and,  as  the  clergy  regard  this  mammiferous 
animal  as  a  fish,  it  is  much  sought  during  Lent.  The 
vital  principal  is  singularly  strong  in  the  manati ;  it  is  tied 
after  being  harpooned,  but  is  not  killed  till  it  has  been 
taken  into  the  canoe.  This  is  effected,  when  the  animal  is 
very  large,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  by  filling  the  canoe 
two-thirds  with  water,  sliding  it  under  the  animal,  and  then 
baling  out  the  water  by  means  of  a  calabash.  This  fishery 
is  most  easy  after  great  inundations,  when  the  manati  )ia8 
passed  from  the  great  rivers  into  the  lakes  and  surrounding 
marshes,  and  the  waters  diminish  rapidly.  At  the  period 
wh^n  the  Jesuits  governed  the  Missions  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco,  they  assembled  every  year  at  Cabruta,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure,  to  have  a  grand  fishing  for  manatis, 
with  the  Indians  of  their  Missions,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain now  called  El  Capuchino.  The  fat  of  the  animal, 
known  bv  the  name  of  manati^butter  (manteca  de  manati,) 
is  used  tOT  lamps  in  the  churches ;  and  is  also  employed  in 
preparing  food.  It  has  not  the  fetid  smell  of  whale-oil, 
or  that  of  the  other  cetaceous  animals  which  spout  water. 
The  hide  of  the  manati,  which  is  more  than  an  inch  and  half 
thick,  is  cut  into  slips,  and  serves,  like  thongs  of  ox-leather, 
to  supply  the  place  of  cordage  in  the  Llanos.  When  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  has  the  defect  of  imdergoing  a  slight 
degree  of  putrefaction.  Whips  are  made  of  it  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies.  Hence  the  words  latujfo  and  manati  are 
synonymous.  These  whips  of  manati-leather  are  a  cruel 
instrument  of  punishment  for  the  unhappy  slaves,  and  even 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Missions,  though,  according  to  the 
laws,  the  latter  ought  to  be  treated  like  freemen. 

We  passed  the  night  opposite  the  island  of  Conserva.  In 
skirting  the  forest  we  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  an  enor- 
mous trunk  of  a  tree  seventy  feet  high,  and  thickly  set  with 
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brancliiiig  thorns.  It  is  called  hy  the  natives  harha  de  tiore. 
It  was  perhaps  a  tree  of  the  berberideous  family.*  The 
Indians  had  kindled  fires  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  We 
again  perceived,  that  their  light  attracted  the  crocodiles, 
and  even  the  porpoises  (toninas),  the  noise  of  which  inter- 
rupted our  sleep,  till  the  fire  was  extinguished.  A  female 
jaguar  approached  our  station  whilst  ta&g  her  young  one  ^ 
to  drink  at  the  river.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  chasing  her 
away,  but  we  heard  for  a  long  time  the  cries  of  the  little 
jaguar,  which  mewed  like  a  young  cat.  Soon  after,  our  great 
dog  was  bitten,  or,  as  the  Indiams  say,  stung,  at  the  point 
of  the  nose,  by  some  enormous  bats  that  hovered  around 
our  hammocks.  These  bats  had  long  tails,  like  the  Mo- 
losses  :  I  believe,  however,  that  they  were  Phyllostomes,  the 
tongue  of  which,  furnished  with  papillae,  is  an  organ  of 
suction,  and  is  capable  of  being  considerably  elongated. 
The  dog's  wound  was  very  small  and  round ;  and  though  he 
uttered  a  plaintive  cry  when  he  felt  himself  bitten,  it  was 
not  &om  pain,  but  because  he  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
the  bats,  which  came  out  from  beneath  our  hammocks." 
These  accidents  are  much  more  rare  than  is  believed  even 
in  the  country  itself.  In  the  course  of  several  years,  not- 
withstanding we  slept  so  often  in  the  open  air,  in  climates 
where  vampire-bats,t  and  other  analagous  species  are  so 
common,  we  were  never  wounded.  Besides,  the  puncture 
is  no- way  dangerous,  and  in  general  causes  so  little  pain, 
that  it  often  does  not  awaken  the  person  till  after  the  bat 
has  withdrawn. 

The  4th  of  April  was  the  last  day  we  passed  on  the  Eio 
'Jipure.  The  vegetation  of  its  banks  became  more  and  more 
uniform.  During  several  days,  and  particularly  since  we 
had  left  the  Mission  of  Arichuna,  we  had  suffered  cruelly 
from  the  stings  of  insects,  which  covered  our  faces  and 
hands.    They  were  not  mosquitos,  which  have  the  appear- 

*  We  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  Ammania  apurensls,  Cordia 
cordifolia,  C.  grandiflora,  Mollago  sperg^oldes,  Myosotia  lithosper- 
mo'idesy  Spermacocce  diffusa,  Coronilla  occidentalis,  Bignonia  apurensis, 
Pisonia  pubescens,  Ruellia  viscosa,  some  new  species  of  Jussieua,  and  a 
new  genus  of  the  composite  family,  approximating  to  Rolandra,  the 
Trichospira  mentholdes  of  M.  Kunth. 

t  Verspertilio  spectrum.  ' 
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ance  of  little  flies,  or  of  the  genas  Simulium,  but  zancudas^ 
which  are  really  gnats,  though  very  different  from  our  Eoro- 
pean  species.*  Tnese  insects,  appear  only  after  sunset.  Their 
proboscis  is  so  long  that,  when  they  fix  on  the  lower  surface 
of  a  hammock,  they  pierce  through  it  and  the  thickest  gar- 
ments with  their  stmg. 

We  had  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Yuelta  del 
Palmito,  but  the  number  of  jaguars  at  that  part  of  the 
Apure  is  so  great,  that  our  fiidians  found  two  hidden 
behind  the  trunk  of  a  locust-tree,  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  going  to  sling  our  hammocks.  We  were  advised  to 
re-embark,  and  take  our  station  in  the  island  qf  Apurito, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco.  That  portion  of  the 
island  belongs  to  the  province  of  Caracas,  while  the  right 
banks  of  the  Apure  and  the  Orinoco  form  a  part,  the  one  of 
the  province  of  Varinas,  the  other  of  Spanish  G^uiana.  We 
found  no  trees  to  which  we  could  suspend  our  hammocks, 
and  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  ox-hides  spread  on  the  ground. 
The  boats  were  too  narrow  and  too  full  of  zancudas  to  permit 
us  to  pass  the  night  in  them. 

In  the  place  where  we  had  landed  our  instruments,  the 
banks  being  steep,  we  saw  new  proofs  of  the  indolence  of 
the  gallinaceous  oirds  of  the  tropics.  The  curassaos  and 
cashew-birdst  have  the  habit  of  going  down  several  times 
Brday  to  the  river  to  aUay  their  thirst.  They  drink  a  great 
deal,  and  at  short  intervals.  A  vast  number  of  these  birds 
had  joined,  near  our  station,  a  flock  of  parraka  pheasants. 
They  had  great  difficulty  in  climbing  up  the  steej)  banks ; 
they  attempted  it  several  times  without  usin^  their  wings. 
We  drove  them  before  us,  as  if  we  had  been  driving  sheep. 
The  zamuro  vultures  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  with 
great  reluctance. 

We  were  singularly  struck  at  the  small  quantity  of  water 
which  the  Eio  Apure  furnishes  at  this  season  to  the  Ori- 
noco. The  Apure,  which,  according  to  my  measurements, 
was  still  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  toises  broad  at  the  Cano 
Eico,  was  only  sixty  or  eighty  at  its  mouth.*    Its  depth 

*  M.  Latreille  has  dbcovered  that  the  mosqnitos  of  South  Cardina  are 
of  the  genus  Simulium  (Atractocera  meigen.) 

t  The  latter  (Crax  paaxi)  is  less  common  than  the  former. 

X  Not  quite  so  broad  aa  the  Seine  ai  the  Pont  Ruyal,  opposite  the 
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here  was  only  three  or  four  toises.  It  loses,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  its  waters  by  the  Eio  Arichima  and  the  Caiio  del 
Manati,  two  branches  of  the  Apure  that  flow  into  the 
Payara  and  the  Gruarico ;  but  its  greatest  loss  appears  to 
be  caused  by  filtrations  on  the  beach,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken.  The  velocity  of  the  Apure  near  its  mouth 
was  only  3*2  feet  per  second ;  so  that  I  could  easily  have 
calculated  the  whole  quantity  of  the  water  if  I  had  taken, 
by  a  series  of  proximate  soundings,  the  whole  dimensions 
oi  the  tranverse  section. 

We  touched  several  times  on  shoals  before  we  entered 
the  Orinoco.  The  ground  gained  from  the  water  is  immense 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  We  were  obliged 
to  be  towed  along  by  the  bank.  What  a  contrast  between 
this  state  of  the  river  immediately  before  the  entrance  of 
the  rainy  season,  when  all  the  effects  of  dryness  of  the  air 
and  of  evaporation  have  attained  their  maximum,  and  that 
autumnal  state  when  the  Apure,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
covers  the  savannahs  aa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach !  We 
discerned'  towards  the  south  the  lonely  hills  of  Coruato ; 
while  to  the  east  the  granite  rocks  of  duriouima,  the  Sugar 
Loaf  of  Caycara,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrant*  (Cerros 
del  Tirano)  began  to  rise  on  the  horizon.  It  was  not  without 
emotion  that  we  beheld  for  the  first  time,  after  long  ex- 
pectation, the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  at  a  point  so  distant 
DX)m  the  coast. 

palace  of  the  Taileries,  and  a  little  more  than  half  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  Westmiaster  Bridge. 

*  This  name  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  expedition  of  Antonio  Sedeno.  ^ 
The  port  of  Caycara,  opposite  Cabmta,  still  bears  the  name  of  that  Con- 
quistador. 
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Chaptbe  YTX. 

Janction  of  the  Apura  and  the  Orinoco. — Monntainf  of  Encaramacla.— 
Umana. — Baragnan. — Carichana.— *Mouth  of  the  Meta. — laland  of 
Paniunana. 

Ok  leaving  the  Bio  Apure  we  found  ourselves  in  a  coun- 
trv  presentis^g  a  totailj  different  aspect.  An  immense  plain 
of  water  stretched  before  us  like  a  lake,  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  White-topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  from  the  conflict  of  the  breeze  and  the  current.  The 
air  resounded  no  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  herons, 
flamingos,  and  spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one 
shore  to  the  other.  Our  eyes  sought  in  vain  those  water- 
fowls, the  habits  of  which  vary  in  each  tribe.  All  nature 
appeared  less  animated.  Scarcely  could  we  discover  in  the 
hollows  of  the  waves  a  few  large  crocodiles,  cutting  obliquely, 
by  the  help  of  their  long  taHs,  the  surface  of  ^e  agitated 
waters.  Tne  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  lorests, 
which  nowhere  reached  so  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river.  A 
vast  beach,  constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  desert 
and  bare  as  the  shores  of  the  sea,  resembled  at  a  distance, 
fit)m  the  effect  of  the  mirage,  pools  of  stagnant  water. 
These  sandy  shores,  far  from  fixing  the  limits  of  the  river, 
render  them  uncertain,  by  enlarging  or  contracting  them 
alternately,  according  to  the  variable  action  of  the  solar 
rays. 

In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape,  in  this  cha- 
racter of  solitude  and  of  greatness,  we  recognize  the  course 
of  the  Orinoco,  one  of  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  the  New 
World.  The  water,  like  the  land,  displays  everywhere  a 
characteristic  and  peculiar  aspect.  The  oed  of  the  Orinoco 
resembles  not  the  bed  of  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  the  Eio 
Negro,  or  the  Amazon.  These  differences  do  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  of  the  current; 
they  are  connected  with  a  multitude  of  impressions  which 
it  is  easier  to  perceive  upon  the  spot  than  to  define  with 
precision.    Thus,  the  mere  form  oi  the  waves,  the  tint  of 
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the  waters,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead 
an  experienced  navigator  to  guess  whether  he  'wcere  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  from  east-north-east.  Its  direc- 
tion was  favourable  for  sailing  up  the  Orinoco,  towards  the 
Mission  of  Encaramada ;  but  our  canoes  were  so  ill  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  shocks  of  the  waves,  that,  from  the 
violence  of  the  motion,  those  who  suflfered  habitually  at  sea 
were  equally  incommoded  on  the  river.  The  short,  broken 
waves  are  caused  by  the  conflict  of  the  waters  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers.  This  conflict  is  very  violent,  but  far 
from  being  so  dangerous  as  Eather  Grunulla  describes.  We 
passed  the  Funta  Curiquima,  which  is  an  isolated  mass  of 
quartzose  granite,  a  small  promontory  composed  of  rounded 
blocks.  There,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  Father 
Eotella  founded,  in  the  tune  of  the  Jesuits,  a  Mission  of 
the  Falenka  and  Viriviri  or  Q-uire  Indians.  But  during 
inundations,  the  rock  Curiquima  and  the  village  at  its  foot 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  water ;  and  this  serious  incon- 
venience, together  the  suflferings  of  the  missionaries  and  In- 
dians from  the  innumerable  quantity  of  mosquitos  and  niguas* 
led  them  to  forsake  this  humid  spot.  It  is  now  entirely 
deserted,  while  opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  little  mountains  of  Coruato  are  the  retreat  of  wandering 
Indians,  expelled  either  from  the  Missions,  or  from  tribes 
that  are  not  subject  to  the  government  of  the  monks. 

Struck  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  Orinoco,  between 
the  mouth  of  tl^e  Apure  and  the  rock  Curiquima,  I  ascer- 
tained it  by  means  or  a  base  measured  twice  on  the  western 
beach.  The  bed  of  the  Orinoco,  at  low  water,  was  1906 
toises  broad;  but  this  breadth  increases  to  5517  toises, 
when,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  rock  Curiquima,  and  the  farm 
of  Capuchino  near  the  hill  of  Pocopocori,  become  islands. 
The  swelling  of  the  Orinoco  is  augmented  by  the  impulse  of 
the  waters  of  the  Apure,  which,  far  from  forming,  like  other 
rivers,  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper  part  of  that  into  which 
it  flows,  meets  it  at  right  angles. 

"We  first  proceeded  south-west,  as  far  as  the  shore  inhabited 

*  The  chego  (Pulex  penetrans),  which  penetrates  under  the  nails  of  the 
toea  in  men  and  monkeys,  and  there  deposits  its  eggs. 
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by  the  Guaricoto  Indians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  then  we  advanced  straight  toward  the  south.  The  river 
is  so  broad  that  the  mountains  of  Encaramada  appear  to  rise 
firom  the  water,  as  if  seen  above  the  horizon  of  the  sea.  They 
form  a  continued  chain  from  east  to  west.  These  mountains 
are  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  cleft  and  piled 
one  upon  another.  Their  division  into  blocks  is  the  effect 
of  decomposition.  What  contributes  above  all  to  embellish 
the  scene  at  Encaramada  is  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
that  covers  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  leaving  bare  only  their 
rounded  simmiits.  They  look  like  ancient  ruins  rising  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  moimtain  immediately  at  the 
back  of  the  Mission,  the  Tepup'ano*  of  the  Tamanac  Indians, 
is  torminated  by  three  enormous  granitic  cylinders,  two  of 
which  are  inclined,  while  the  third,  though  worn  at  its  base, 
and  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  has  preserved  a  vertical 
position.  This  ro<3[,  which  calls  to  mind  the  form  of  the 
Schnarcher  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  or  that  of  the  Organs 
of  Actopan  in  Mexico,t  composed  formerly  a  part  or  the 
rounded  summit  of  the  mountain.  In  every  ciimato,  un- 
stratified  granite  separates  by  decomposition  into  blocks  of 
prismatic,  cylindric,  or  columnar  figures. 

Opposite  the  shore  of  the  Guaricotos,  we  drew  near 
anotner  heap  of  rocks,  which  is  very  low,  and  three  or  four 
toises  long.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  has  less 
resemblance  to  a  tumulus  than  to  those  masses  of  granitic 
stone,  which  in  North  Holland  and  Germany  bear  the  name 
of  hilnenbette,  beds  (or  tombs)  of  heroes.  The  shore,  at  this 
part  of  the  Orinoco,  is  no  longer  of  pure  and  quartzose  sand ; 
but  is  composed  of  clay  and  spangles  of  mica,  deposited  in 
very  thin  strata,  and  generally  at  an  inclination  of  forty  or 
fifty  degrees.  It  looks  like  decomposed  mica-slate.  This 
change  in  the  geological  configuration  of  the  shore  extends 

*  TepU'panOt  'place  of  stones/  in  which  we  recognize  tepu  'stone, 
rock,'  as  in  tepu-iri  'monntain.'  We  here  perceive  that  Lesgian  Oigoor- 
Tartar  root  tep  'stone*  (found  in  America  among  the  Americans,  in 
teptl;  among  the  Caribs,  in  iebou;  among  the  Tamanacs,  in  tepuiri)  t 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  languages  of  Caucasus  and  Upper  Asia 
and  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

+  In  Captain  Tuckey*s  Voyage  on  the  river  Congo,  we  find  repre- 
sented  a  granitic  rock,  Taddi  Enzazi,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  mountain  of  Encaramada. 
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fiff  beyond  the  moutli  of  the  Apure.  We  had  begun  to 
observe  it  in  this  latter  river  as  far  off  as  Algodonal  and  the 
Caao  del  Manati.  The  span£;les  of  mica  come,  no  doubt, 
from  the  granite  mountains  of  Curiquima  and  Encaramada ; 
since  further  north-east  we  find  only  quartzose  sand,  sand- 
stone, compact  limestone,  and  g3rpsum.  Alluvial  earth  car- 
ried successively  from  south  to  north  need  not  surprise  us 
in  the  Orinoco;  but  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  bed  of  the  Apure,  seven  leagues  west  of 
its  mouth  ?  In  the  present  state  of  things,  notwithstanding 
the  swellings  of  the  Orinoco,  the  waters  of  the  Apure  never 
retrograde  so  far ;  and,  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  micaceous  strata  were  deposited  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  very  low  country  lying  be- 
tween Caycara,  Algodonal,  and  the  mountains  of  Encara- 
mada, formed  the  basin  of  an  inland  lake. 

"We  stopped  some  time  at  the  port  of  Encaramada,  which 
is  a  sort  of  embarcadero,  a  place  where  boats  assemble.  A 
rock  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  forms  the  shore.  It  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  granite,  heaped  one  upon  another,  as 
at  the  Schneeberg  in  Erancoma,  and  in  almost  all  the 
granitic  mountains  of  Europe.  Some  of  these  detached 
masses  have  a  spheroidal  form;  they  are  not  balls  with 
concentric  layers,  but  merely  rounded  blocks,  nuclei  se- 
parated from  their  envelopes  by  the  effect  of  decompo- 
sition. This  granite  is  of  a  greyish  lead-colour,  often  black, 
as  if  covered  with  oxide  of  manganese ;  but  this  colour  does 
not  penetrate  one  fifth  of  a  line  into  the  rock,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  white  colour  vrithin,  coarse-grained,  and  destitute  of 
hornblende. 

The  Indian  names  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  del  Encara- 
mada, are   Ghtaja  and  Caramana,*    This  small  village  was 

*  All  the  Missions  of  South  America  have  names  comp>o8ed  of  two 
words,  the  first  of  which  is  necessarily  the  name  of  a  saint,  the  patron  of 
ihe  charch,  and  the  second  an  Indian  name,  that  of  the  nation,  or  the 
spot  where  the  establishment*  is  placed.  Thus  we  say,  San  Jose  de 
Maypures,  Santa  Cruz  de  Cachipo,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  los  Atures, 
&c.  These  compound  names  appear  only  in  official  documents;  the 
inhabitants  adopt  but  one  of  the  two  names,  and  generally,  provided  it 
be  sonorous,  the  Indian.  As  the  names  of  saints  are  several  times 
repeated  in  neighbouring  places,  great  confusion  in  geography  arises  from 
these  repetitions.    The  names  of  San  Juan,  San  Diego,  and  San  Pedro« 
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founded  in  1749  by  Father  Gili,  the  Jesuit,  author  of  the 
Storia  delV  Orinoco,  published  at  Eome.  This  missionaiy, 
learned  in  the  Indian  tongues,  lived  in  these  solitudes  during 
eighteen  years,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  To  form  a 
precise  idea  of  the  savage  state  of  these  countries  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Pather  G^ili  speaks  of  Carichana,*  which 
is  forty  leagues  from  Encaramada,  as  of  a  spot  far 
distant;  and  that  he  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  first 
cataract  in  the  river  of  which  he  ventured,  to  undertake  the 
description. 

In  the  port  of  Encaramada  we  met  with  some  Caribs  of 
Panapana.  A  cacique  was-  going  up  the  Orinoco  in  his 
canoe,  to  join  in  the  famouB  fishing  of  turtles'  eggs.  His 
canoe  was  rounded  toward  the  bottom  like  a  hongo,  and 
followed  by  a  smaller  boat  called  a  curiara.  He  was  seated 
beneath  a  sort  of  tent,  constructed,  like  the  sail  of  palm- 
leaves.  His  cold  and  silent  gravity,  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  his  attendants,  everything  denoted 
him  to  be  a  person  of  importance.  He  was  equipped, 
however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Indians.  G^iey  were  all 
equally  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  painted 
with  onoto,  which  is  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  Bixa  orellana. 
The  chief,  the  domestics,  the  furniture,  the  boat,  and  the 
sail,  were  all  painted  red.  These  Caribs  are  men  of  an 
almost  athletic  stature;  they  appeared  to  us  much  taller 
than  any  Indians  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smooth  and 
thick  hair,  cut  short  on  the  forehead  like  that  of  choristers, 
their  eyebrows  painted  black,  their  look  at  once  gloomy  and 
animated,  gave  a  singular  expression  to  their  countenances. 
Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls  of  some  Caribs  of  the 
"West  India  Islands  preserved  iu  the  collections  of  Europe, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  these  Indians,  who  were  of 

Sure  race,  had  foreheads  much  more  rounded  than  they  are 
escribed.    The  women,  who  were  very  tall,  and  disgusting 

are  scattered  in  our  maps  as  if  by  chaace.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
Mission  of  Guqja  affords  a  very  rare  example  of  the  composition  of  two 
Spanish  words.  The  word  Encaramada  means  things  raised  one  upon 
another,  from  encaramar,  *  to  raise  up.'  It  is  derived  from  the  figure 
of  Tepupano  and  the  neighbouring  rocks :  perhaps  it  is  only  an  Indian 
word  earamana,  in  which,  as  in  manatit  a  Spanish  signification  was 
believed  to  be  discovered. 

*  Saggio  di  Storia  Americana^  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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from  their  want  of  cleanliness,  carried  their  infants  on  their 
backs.  The  thighs  and  legs  of  the  infants  were  bound  at 
certain  distances  by  broad  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
flesh,  strongly  compressed  beneath  the  ligatures,  was  swelled 
in  the  interstices.  It  is  generaUj  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Caribs  are  as  attentive  to  their  exterior  and  their  ornaments, 
as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be,  who  are  naked  and  painted 
red.  T!hej  attach  great  importance  to  certain  configurations 
of  the  body ;  and  a  mother  would  be  accused  of  culpable 
indifference  toward  her  children,  if  she  did  not  emplojr  arti^ 
ficial  means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the  lashion  of 
the  country.  As  none  of  our  Indians  of  Apure  understood 
the  Caribbee  language,  we  could  obtam  no  information  from 
the  cacique  of  Panama  respecting  the  encampments  that  are 
made  at  this  season  in  several  islands  of  tne  Orinoco  for 
collecting  turtles'  eggs. 

Near  Encaramacb  a  very  long  island  divides  -the  river 
into  two  branches.  We  passed  the  night  in  a  rocky  creek, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Cabullare,  which  is  formed  by 
the  Fayara  and  the  Atamaica,  and  is  sometimes  considered 
as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Apure,  because  it  commu- 
nicates with  that  river  by  the  Eio  Arichuna.  The  evening 
was  beautiful.  The  moon  illumined  the  tops  of  the  granite 
rocks.  The  heat  was  so  uniformly  distributed,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  humidity  of  the  air,  no  twinkling  of  the 
stars  was  observable,  even  at  four  or  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  The  light  of  the  planets  was  singularly  dimmed ; 
and  if,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  Jupiter,  I  had  not  suspected  some  error  in  the  observation, 
I  should  say,  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  thought  we 
distinguished  the  disk  of  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye. 
Towards  midnight,  the  north-east  wind  became  extremely 
violent.  It  brought  no  clouds,  but  the  vault  of  the  sky  was 
covered  more  and  more  with  v^oiirs.  Strong  gusts  were 
felt,  and  made  us  fear  for  the  saretv  of  our  canoe.  During 
this  whole  day  we  had  seen  very  few  crocodiles,  but  all  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet.  The 
Indians  assured  us  that  the  young  crocodiles  prefer  the 
marshes,  and  the  rivers  that  are  less  broad,  and  less  deep. 
They  crowd  together  particularly  in  the  Callos,  and  we  may 
say  of  them,  what  Abdallatif  says  of  the  crocodiles  of  the 
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Nile,*  "tliat  they  swarm  like  worms  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  riyer,  and  in  the  shelter  of  uninhabited  islands." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  whilst  continuing  to  ascend  the 
Orinoco,  first  southward  and  then  to  south-west,  we  perceived 
the  southern  side  of  the  Serrania,  or  chai^  of  the  mountains 
of  Encaramada.  The  part  nearest  the  river  is  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  sixtj  toises  high ; 
but  from  its  abrupt  declivities,  its  situation  m  the  midst  of 
a  savannah,  and  its  rocky  summits,  cut  into  shapeless  prisms, 
the  Serrania  appears  singularly  elevated.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  only  three  leagues.  According  to  information 
given  me  by  the  Indians  of  the  Fareka  nation,  it  is  con-, 
siderably  wider  toward  the  east.  The  summits  of  Encara- 
mada form  the  northernmost  link  of  a  group  of  mountains 
which  border  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  Detween  the  la- 
titudes of  5°  and  7°  30'  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Zama  to 
that  of  the  CabuUare.  The  different  links  into  which  this 
group  is  divided,  are  separated  by  little  grassy  plains.  They 
do  not  preserve  a  direction  perfectiy  parallel  to  each  other ; 
for  the  most  northern  stretch  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
most  southern  from  north-west  to  south-east.  This  change 
of  direction  su£Bciently  explains  the  increase  of  breadth 
observed  in  the  Cordillera  of  Parime  towards  the  east, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Bio  Panispa. 
On  penetrating  beyond  the  great  cataracts  of  Atures  and 
of  Maypures,  we  shall  see  seven  principal  links,  those  of 
Bncaramada  or  Sacuina,  of  Chaviripa,  of  jBaraguan,  of  Cari- 
chana,  of  Uniama,  of  Qalitamini,  and  of  Sipapo,  successively 
appear.  This  sketch  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  geological  configuration  of  the  ground.  We  recognize 
ever3rwhere  on  the  dobe  a  tendency  toward  regular  forms, 
in  those  mountains  that  appear  the  most  irregularly  grouped. 
Every  link  appears,  in  a  transverse  section,  like  a  distinct 
summit,  to  those  who  navigate  the  Orinoco ;  but  this  divi- 
sion  is  merely  in  appearance.  The  regularity  in  the  direc- 
tion and  separation  of  the  links  seems  to  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  towards  the  east.  The  mountains  of 
Encaramada  join  those  of  Mato,  which  give  birth  to  the 
Eio  Asiveru  or  Cuchivero;  those  of  Chaviripe  are  pro- 
longed by  the  granite  chain  of  the  Corosal,  of  Amoco,  and 
*  Descriptioo  de  TEgypte,  translated  by  De  Sacy. 
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of  Murcielago,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Erevato  and  the 
Ventuari. 

It  was  across  these  mountams,  which  are  inhahited 
by  Indians  of  gentle  character,  employed  in  agriculture,* 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  for  settling  boundaries^ 
General  Iturriaga  took  some  homed  cattle  for  the  supply 
of  the  new  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Encaramada  then  showed  the  Spanish  soldiers 
the  way  by  the  Eio  Manapiari,t  which  fells  mto  the  Ven- 
tuari. By  descending  these  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Atabapo  may  be  reached  without  passing  the  great  cataracts, 
.which  present  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  con- 
veyance of  cattle.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  Castilians  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  again  roused  for  a  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ferdinand  VI  was 
desirous  of  knowing  the  true  limits  of  his  vast  possessions ; 
and  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  that  land  of  fiction  and 
fabulous  tradition,  the  wily  IndiauEj  revived  the  chimerical 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  £1  Dorado,  which  had  so  much  occu- 
pied the  imagination  of  the  first  conquerors. 

A.midst  the  mountains  of  Encaramada,  which,  like  most 
coarse-grained  granite  rocks,  are  destitute  of  metallic  veins, 
we  cannot  help  inquiring  whence  came  those  grains  of  gold 
which  Juan  Martinez ;{  and  Baleigh  profess  to  have  seen  in 
such  abundance  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco. 
From  what  I  observed  in  that  part  of  America,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  gold,  like  tui,||  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  an 

*  The  Mapoyes,  Parecas,  Javanmas,  and  Curacicanas,  who  possess 
fine  plantations  (conucos)  in  the  savannahs  by  which  these  forests  are 
bounded. 

f  Between  Encarmada  and  the  Rio  Manapiare,  Don  Miguel  Sanchez, 
chief  of  this  little  expedition,  crossed  the  Rio  Guainaima,  which  flows 
into  the  Cuchivero.  Sanchez  died,  firom  the  fatigiue  of  this  journey,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ventuari. 

t  The  companion  of  Diego  Ordaz. 

If  Thus  tin  is  found  in  granite  of  recent  formation,  at  Geyer ;  in  hya- 
lomicte  or  yraisen,  at  Zinnwald ;  and  in  syenitic  porphyry,  at  Altenberg, 
in  Saxony,  as  well  as  near  Naila,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  I  have  also  seen,' 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  micaceous  iron,  and  black  earthy  cobalt,  far  from 
any  kind  of  vein,  disseminated  in  a  granite  destitute  of  mica,  as  magnetic 
iron-sand  is  in  volcanic  rocks. 
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almost  imperceptible  maimer  in  the  verj  mass  of  granite 
rocks,  without  our  being  able  to  perceiye  that  there  is  a 
i^amification  and  an  inteitwinine  oi  small  yeins.  Not  Ions 
ago  the  Indians  of  Encaramacb  found  in  the  Quebrada  d^ 
Tigre*  a  piece  of  natire  gold  two  lines  in  diameter.  It  was 
rounded,  and  appeared  to  have  been  washed  along  by  the 
waters,  l^his  discovery  excited  the  attention  of  the  mis- 
sionaries much  more  tmin  of  the  natiyes ;  it  was  followed  by 
no  other  of  the  same  kind. 

I  cannot  quit  this  first  link  of  the  mountains  of  Enca- 
ramada  without  recalling  to  mind  a  fiict  that  was  not  un- 
known to  Father  GOi,  and  which  Vas  often  mentioned  to 
me  during  our  abode  in  the  MiENBions  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
natives  of  those  countries  have  retained  the  belief  that,  *'  at 
the  time  of  the  great  waters,  when  their  fathers  were  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  boats,  to  escape  the  general  inundation, 
the  waves  of  the  sea  beat  against  the  rocks  of  Encaramada." 
This  belief  is  not  confined  to  one  nation  singly,  the  Tama- 
naos ;  it  makes  part  of  a  system  of  historical  tradition,  of 
which  we  find  scattered  notions  among  the  Maypures  of  the 
great  cataracts ;  among  the  Indians  of  the  Bio  Erovato,  which 
runs  into  the  Caura ;  and  among  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Orinoco.  When  the  Tamanacs  are  asked  how  the 
human  race  survived  this  great  deluge,  the  'age  of  water,' 
of  the  Mexicans,  they  say,  '^a  man  and  a  woman  saved 
themselves  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Tamanacu,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Asiveru ;  and  casting  behind  them,  over 
their  heads,  the  fruits  of  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  they  saw 
the  seeds  contained  in  those  fruits  produce  men  and  women, 
who  repeopled  the  earth.'*  Thus  we  find  in  all  its  simpli- 
city, among  nations  now  in  a  savage  state,  a  tradition  which 
the  G^reeks  embellished  with  all  the  charms  of  imagination ! 
A  few  leagues  &om  Encaramada,  a  rock,  called  Tepvrmereme, 
or  '  the  painted  rock,'  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  savannah. 
TJpop  it  are  traced  representations  of  animals,  and  symbolic 
figures  resembling  those  we  saw  in  going  down  the  Orinoco, 
at  a  small  distance  below  Encaramada,  near  the  town  Cay- 
cara.  Similar  rocks  in  Africa  are  called  by  traveUers^e^iffA 
tUmea,  I  shall  not  make  use  of  this  term,  because  fetishism 
does  not  prevail  among  the  patives  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  the 
*  The  Tiger-niTine. 
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figures  of  stars,  of  tHe  sun,  of  tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  wliich 
we  found  traced  upon  the  rocks  in  spots  now  uninhabited, 
appeared  to  me  in  no  way  to  denote  the  objects  of  worship 
of  those  nations.  Between  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Orinoco,  between  Encaramada^  the  Oapuchino,  and 
Gaycara,  these  hieroglyphic  figures  are  often  seen  at  great 
heights,  on  rocky  cliffs  which  could  be  accessible  only  by 
constructing  very  lofty  scaffolds.  When  the  natives  are 
asked  how  those  figures  could  have  been  sculptured,  they 
answer  with  a  smlLe,  as  if  relating  a  fact  of  which  only  a 
white  man  could  be  ignorant,  that  "at  the  period  of  the 
great  waters,  their  fathers  went  to  that  height  in  boats." 

These  anfcient  traditions  of  the  human  race,  which  we  find 
dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  like  the  relics 
of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  highly  interesting  in  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  our  own  species.  Like  certain  famines  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  climates  and  the  influence  of  heights,  retam  the  impres-. 
sion  of  a  common  type,  the  traditions  of  nations  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  world,  display  everywhere  the  same  phy- 
siognomy, and  preserve  features  of  resemblance  that  fill  us 
with  astonishment.  How  many  different  tongues,  belonging 
to  branches  that  appear  totally  distinct,  transmit  to  us  the 
same  facts !  The  traditions  concerning  races  that  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  renewal  of  nature,  scarcely  vary  in 
reality,  though  every  nation  gives  them  a  local  colouring. 
In  the  great  continents,  as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  always  on  the  loftiest  and  nearest  moun- 
tain that  the  remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  saved ; 
and  this  event  appears  the  more  recent,  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they  have 
of  their  own  existence  has  no  very  remote  date.  After 
having  studied  with  attention  the  Mexican  monuments, 
anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  after  having 
penetrated  into  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  and  observed 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  European  establishments,  their 
Solitude,  and  the  state  of  the  tribes  that  have  remained 
independent;  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  attribute  the 
analog^ies  just  cited  to  the  infiuence  exercised  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  Christianity,  on  the  national  traditions. 
JN^or  18  it  more  probable,  that  the  discovery  of  sea^hells  on 
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tlie  summit  of  mountams  ^ve  birth,  among  the  natiopB  of 
the  Orinoco,  to  the  tradition  of  some  great  inundation 
which  extinguished  for  a  time  the  germs  of  organic  life  on 
our  globe.  The  country  that  extends  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Gassiquiare  and  the  Sio  Negro,  is  a 
country  of  primitive  rocks.  I  saw  there  one  small  formation 
of  sandstone  or  conglomerate ;  but  no  secondary  limestone, 
and  no  trace  of  petnfactions. 

A  fresh  north-east  breeze  carried  us  fuU-sail  towards  the 
Boca  de  la  Tortuga.  We  landed,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  an  island  which  the  Indians  of  the  Missions  of  UrU'* 
ana  considered  as  their  property,  and  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  the  turtle 
fishery,  or,  as  they  say  here,  the  coseeha,  *the  harvest  [of 
eggs,]'  that  takes  phtce  annually.  We  here  found  an 
assemblage  of  Indians,  encamped  under  huts  made  of 
palm-leaves.  This  encampment  contained  more  than  three 
nundred  persons.  Accustomed,  since  we  had  left  San 
Fernando  de  Apure,  to  see  only  desert  shores,  we  were 
singularly  strucK  by  the  bustle  that  ^prevailed  here.  We 
found,  besides  the  Guamos  and  the  Ottomacs  of  Uruana, 
who  are  both  considered  as  savage  races,  Gaiibs  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Lower  Orinoco.  Every  tribe  was  separately 
'  encamped,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  pigments  witn  whicn 
their  skins  were  painted.  Some  white  men  were  seen  amidst 
this  tumultuous  assemblage,  (MefLj  ptdperos,  or  little  traders 
of  Angostura,  who  had  come  up  the  river  to  purchase  turtle 
oil  from  the  natives.  The  missionary  of  Uruana,  a  native 
of  Alcatel,  came  to  meet  us,  and  he  was  extremely  astonished 
at  seeing  us.  After  having  admired  our  instruments,  he 
gave  us  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  sufferings  to  which 
we  should  be  necessarily  exposed  in  ascending  the  Orinoco 
beyond  the  cataracts.  The  object  of  our  journey  appeared 
to  him  very  mysterious.  "  How  is  it  possible  to  believe,'* 
said  he,  "  that  you  have  left  your  countrv,  to  come  and  be 
devoured  by  mosquitos  on  this  river,  and  to  measure  landu 
that  are  not  your  own  ?  "  We  were  happily  furnished  with 
recommendations  from  the  Superior  of  the  Franciscan  Mlb- 
sions,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  governor  of  Yarinas, 
who  accompanied  us,  soon  dissipated  the  doubts  to  which 
our  dress,  our  accent,  and  our  arrival  in  this  sandy  island, 
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had  given  rise  among  the  Whites.  The  missionary  invited 
us  to  partake  a  frugal  repast  of  fish  and  plantains.  He  told 
us  that  he  had  come  to  encamp  with  the  Indians  during 
the  time  of  the  *  harvest  of  eggs,'  "  to  celebrate  mass  every 
morning  in  the  open  air,  to  procure  the  oil  necessary  for  the 
church-lamps,  and  esp€Msially  to  govern  this  mixed  republic 
(republica  de  Indies  y  Castelhuios)  in  which  every  one 
wished  to  profit  singly  by  what  Qtod  had  granted  to  all.'* 

We  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  the 
missionary  and  by  apuhero,  who  boasted  of  having,  for  ten 
successive  years,  visitea  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  at- 
tended the  turtle-fishery.  We  were  on  a  plain  of  sand  per- 
fectly smooth ;  and  were  told  that,  as  far  as  we  could  see 
along  the  beach,  turtles'  eggs  were  concealed  under  a  layer 
of  earth.  The  missionary  carried  a  long  pole  in  his  hand. 
He  showed  us,  that  by  means  of  this  pole,  the  extent  of  the 
stratum  of  eggs  could  be  determined  as  accurately  as  the 
miner  determines  the  limits  of  a  bed  of  marl,  of  bog  iron- 
ore,  or  of  coal.  On  thrusting  the  rod  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground,  the  sudden  want  of  resistance  shows  that  the 
cavity  or  layer  of  loose  earth  containing  the  eggs,  has  been 
reached.  We  saw  that  the  stratum  is  generally  spread  with 
80  much  uniformity,  that  the  pole  finds  it  everjrwhere  in  a 
radius  of  ten  toises  around  any  given  spot.  Here  they  talk 
continually  of  square  perches  of  eggs ;  it  is  like  a  mming- 
country,  divided  into  lots,  and  worked  with  the  great- 
est regularity.  The  stratum  of  eggs,  however,  is  far  fi-om 
covering  the  whole  island :  they  are  not  found  wherever  the 
ground  rises  abruptly,  because  the  turtle  cannot  mount 
heights.  I  related  to  my  guides  the  emphatic  description 
of  Father  Gumilla,  who  asserts,  that  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco  contain  fewer  ffrains  of  sand  than  the  river  con- 
tains turtles ;  and  that  these  animals  would  prevent  vessels 
from  advancing,  if  men  and  tigers  did  not  annually  destroy 
80  great  a  number.*    ^^ Son  cuentos  de  frailes,'^  "they  are 

*  *'  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  shores  of 
the.  Orinoco,  as  to  count  the  immense  number  of  tortoises  which  inhabit 
its  margins  and  waters.  Were  it  not  for  the  vast  consumption  of  tor- 
toises and  their  eggs,  the  river  Orinoco,  despite  its  great  magnitude, 
would  be  unnavigable,  for  vessels  would  be  impeded  by  the  enormous 
multitude  of  the  tortoises/' — Gumilla,  Orinoco  Illustrata^  vol.  L  pp. 
331-336. 
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monkish  legends,"  said  the  pulpero  of  Angostura,  in  a  low 
voice;  for  the  onlj  trayellers  m  this  countiy  being  the 
missionaries,  they  here  call '  monks'  stories,'  what  we  call 
'travellers'  tales,'  in  Europe. 

The  Indians  assured  us  that,  in  going  up  the  Orinoco 
from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  the  Apure,  not  one  island 
or  one  beach  is  to  be  found,  where  eggs  can  be  collected  in 
abundance.  The  great  turtle  (arrai^*  dreads  places  inha- 
bited hj  men,  or  much  fre<juented  by  boats.  S;  is  a  timid 
and  mistrustful  animal,  raising  onl^  its  head  above  the 
water,  and  hiding  itself  at  the  least  noise.  The  shores  where 
almost  all  the  turtles  of  the  Orinoco  appear  to  assemble 
annually,  are  situated  between  the  junction  of  the  Ori- 
noco with  the  Apure,  and  the  great  cataracts;  that  is  to 
say,  between  Cabruta  and  the  Mission  of  Atures.  There 
are  found  the  three  famous  fisheries ;  those  of  Encaramada, 
or  Boca  del  Cabullare ;  of  Cucuruparu,  or  Boca  de  la  Tor- 
tuga ;  and  of  Fararuma,  a  little  below  Carichana.  It  seema 
that  the  arrau  does  not  pass  beyond  the  cataracts ;  and  we 
were  assured,  that  only  the  turtles  called  terekay,  (in  Spanish 
terecayas,)  are  found  above  Atures  and  Maypures. 

The  arrau,  called  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Missions  simply 
toriuga,  is  an  animal  whose  existence  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  nations  on  the  Lower  Orinoco.  It  is  a  large  fresh- 
water tortoise,  with  palmate  and  membraneous  feet;  the 
head  very  flat,  with  two  fleshy  and  acutely-pointed  append- 
ages under  the  chin ;  five  claws  to  the  fore  feet,  and  four  to 
the  hind  feet,  which  are  furrowed  underneath.  The  upper 
shell  has  five  central,  eight  lateral,  and  twenty-four  marginal 
plates.  The  colour  is  darkish  grey  above,  and  orange 
beneath.  The  feet  are  yellow,  and  very  long.  There  is  a 
deep  furrow  between  the  eyes.  The  claws  are  very  strong 
and  crooked.  The  anus  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  one-fifth 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  &ll-grown  animat 
weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Its  eggs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  pigeons,  and  less  elongated  ^an  the  eggs  of  the 
tereka^.    They  are  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust,  and,  it  ia 

*  This  word  belongs  to  the  Maypure  language,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ama,  which  means  a  crocodile,  among  the  Tamanaca, 
neighbours  of  the  Maypures.  The  Ottomacs  call  the  turtle  of  Uruana, 
acA«a;  the  Tamanacs,  jy^'e. 
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said,  they  haye  sufficient  finnnesa  for  the  children  of  the 
Ottomac  Indians,  who  are  great  players  at  ball,  to  throw  them 
into  the  air  £rom  one  to  another.  K  the  arrau  inhabited 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  cataracts,  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Orinoco  would  not  travel  so  fer  to  procure  the  flesh 
ancl  the  eggs  of  this  tortoise.  Tet,  formerly,  whole  tribes 
from  the  Atabapo  and  the  Cassiquiare  have  been  known  to 
pass  the  cataracts,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  fishery  at 
Uroana. 

The  iereJcay  is  less  than  the  orraii.  It  is  in  general  only 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  number  of  plates  in  the 
upper  shell  is  the  same,  but  they  are  somewhat  differently 
arranged.  I  counted  three  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and 
five  hexagonal  on  each  side.  The  margins  contain  twenty- 
four,  all  quadrangular,  and  much  curved.  The  upper  shell 
is  of  a  black  colour  inclining  to  green ;  the  feet  and  claws 
are  like  those  of  the  arrau.  The  whole  animal  is  of  an 
oHve-green,  but  it  has  two  spots  ^  red  mixed  with  yeUow  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  throat  is  also  yellow,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  prickly  appendage.  The  tereJcays  do  not 
assemble  in  numerous  societies  like  the  arraus,  to  lay  tneir 
eggs  in  common,  and  deposit  them  upon  the  same  shore. 
The  eggs  of  the  tereJeay  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  are 
much  souj^ht  after  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Guiana. 
They  are  lound  in  the  Upper  Orinoco,  as  well  as  below  the 
cataracts,  and  even  in  the  Apure,  the  TJritucu,  the  Ouarico, 
and  the  small  rivers  that  traverse  the  Llanos  of  Caracas. 
The  form  of  the  feet  and  head,  the  appendages  of  the  chin 
and  throat,  and  the  position  of  the  anus,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  arrau,  and  probably  the  terekay  also,  belong  to  a 
new  subdivision  of  the  tortoises,  that  may  be  separated  from 
the  emydes.  The  period  at  which  the  large  arrau  tortoise 
lavs  its  eggs  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  lowest  waters. 
Tne  Orinoco  beginniii^  to  increase  from  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  lowest  flats  are  found  uncovered  from  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary till  the  20th  or  25th  of  March.  The  arrau  tor^ 
toises  collect  in  troops  in  the  month  of  January,  then  issue 
from  the  water,  and  warm  themselves  in  the  sun,  reposing 
on  the  sands.  The  Indians  believe  that  great  heat  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  of  the  animaly  and  that  its  expo* 
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sure  to  the  sun  fevours  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  The  arraug 
are  found  on  the  beach  a  great  part  of  the  day  during  the 
whole  month  of  February.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the 
straggling  troops  assemble,  and  swim  towards  the  small  num- 
ber of  islands  on  which  they  habitually  deposit  their  eggs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  tortoise  returns  eyery  year  to 
the  same  locality.  At  this  period,  a  few  days  before  thejr 
lay  their  eggs,  thousands  of  these  animals  may  be  seen 
ranged  in  long  files,  on  the  borders  of  the  islands  of  Cucu* 
ruparu,  Uruana,  and  Fararuma,  stretching  out  their  necks 
and  holding  their  heads  above  water,  to  see  whether  they 
have  anything  to  dread.  The  Indians,  who  are  anxious  that 
the  bands  when  assembled  should  not  separate,  that  the 
tortoises  should  not  disperse,  and  that  the  laying  of  the 
eggs  should  be  performea  tranquilly,  place  sentinels  at  cer- 
tain distances  along  the  shore.  The  people  who  pass  in 
boats  are  told  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  not 
frighten  the  tortoises  by-cries.  The  laying  of  the  eggs 
takes  place  always  during  the  night,  and  it  begins  soon  after 
sunset.  With  its  hind  feet,  which  are  very  long,  and  fur- 
nished with  crooked  claws,  the  animal  digs  a  hole  of  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  in  depth.     These  tortoises  feel  so 

Dressing  a  desire  to  lay  their  eggs,  that  some  of  them 
escend  into  holes  that  have  been  dug  by  others,  but  which 
are  not  yet  covered  with  earth.  There  they  deposit  a  new- 
layer  of  eggs  on  that  which  has  been  recently  laid.  In  this 
tumultuous  movement  an  immense  number  of  eggs  are 
broken.  The  missionary  showed  us,  by  removing  the  sand 
in  several  places,  that  this  loss  probably  amounts  to  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  quantity.  The  yolk  of  the  broken  eggs  con- 
tributes, in  d^dng,  to  cement  the  sand ;  and  we  found  very- 
large  concretions  of  grains  of  quartz  and  broken  shells* 
The  number  of  anim«3s  working  on  the  beach  during  the 
night  is  so  considerable,  that  day  surprises  many  of  them 
before  the  laying  of  their  eggs  is  terminated.  They  are 
then  urged  on  by  the  double  necessity  of  depositing  their 
eggs,  and  closing  the  holes  they  have  dug,  that  they  may 
not  be  perceived  by  the  jaguars.  The  tortoises  that  thus 
remain  too  late  are  insensible  to  their  own  danger.  They 
work  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  who  visit  the  beach 
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at  a  very  early  hour,  and  who  call  them  '  mad  tortoises.' 
Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  they  are 
then  easily  caught  with  the  hand. 

The  three  encampments  formed  by  the  Indians,  in  the 
places  indicated  above,  begin  about  the  end  of  March  or 
commencement  of  April.  The  gathering  of  the  eggs  is  con- 
ducted in  a  uniform  manner,  and  with  that  regularity  which 
characterises  all  monastic  institutions.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  missionaries  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Indians  pro* 
fited  much  less  from  a  production  which  nature  has  sup- 
plied in  such  abundance.  Every  tribe  searched  the  beach 
in  its  own  way;  and  an  immense  number  of  eggs  were  use- 
lessly broken,  because  they  were  not  dug  up  with  precau- 
tion, and  more  eggs  were  uncovered  than  could  be  carried 
away.  It  was  like  a  mine  worked  by  unskilful  hands.  The 
Jesuits  have  the  merit  of  having  reduced  this  operation  to 
regularity;  and  though  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Jesuits  in  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco,  boast  of 
having  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  they 
unhappily  do  not  effect  all  that  prudence  requires.  The 
Jesuits  (ud  not  suffer  the  whole  beach  to  be  searched ;  they 
left  a  part  untouched,  from  the  fear  of  seeing  the  breed  of 
arrau  tortoises,  if  not  destroyed,  at  least  considerably  dimi- 
nished. The  whole  beach  is  now  dug  up  without  reserve ; 
and  accordingly  it  seems  to  be  perceived  that  the  gathering 
is  less  productive  from  year  to  year. 

When  the  camp  is  formed,  the  missionary  of  Uruana 
names  his  lieutenant,  or  commissary,  who  divides  the  ground 
where  the  eegs  are  found  into  different  portions,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  take  part  in  the 
gathering.  They  are  all  'Indians  of  ^Missions,'  as  naked 
and  rude  as  the  *  Indians  of  the  woods ;'  though  they  are 
called  reducidos  and  neqfitos,  because  they  go  to-  church  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  have  learned  to  kneel  down 
during  the  consecration  of  the  host. 

The  lieutenant  (commissionado  del  Padre)  begms  his 
operations  by  sounding.  He  examines  bv  means  of  a  long 
wooden  pole  or  a  cane  of  bamboo,  how  tor  the  stratum  of 
eggs  extends.  This  stratum,  according  to  our  measiu*ements, 
extended  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twejaty  feet  from 
the  shore.    Its  average  depth  is  three  feet.    The  commia* 
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sionado  places  marks  to  indicate  the  point  where  each  tribe 
should  stop  in  its  labours.  We  were  surprised  to  hear  this 
.'harvest  of  eggs'  estimated  like  the  produce  of  a  well- 
cultivated  field.  An  area  accurately  measured  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  thur^  feet  wide,  has  been 
known  to  yield  one  hundred  jars  oi  oil,  valued  at  about 
forty  pounds  sterling.  The  Tndians  remove  the  earth 
with  their  hands;  they  place  the  eggs  they  have  collected 
in  small  baskets,  carry  them  to  their  encampment,  and 
throw  them  into  bng  troughs  of  wood  filled  with  water. 
In  these  troughs  the  eggs,  broken  and  stirred  with  shovels, 
remain  exposed  to  the  sun  tUl  the  oily  part,  which  swims  on 
the  surface,  has  time  to  inspissate.  As  fiist  as  this  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  taken  off  and  boiled  over 
a  quick  fire.  This  animal  oU,  called  tortoUe  butter  (manteca 
de  tortugas)*  keeps  the  better,  it  is  said,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  undergone  a  strong,  ebullition.  When  well  prepared, 
it  is  limpi^  inodorous,  and  scarcely  yellow.  The  missiona- 
ries compare  it  to  the  best  olive  oil,  and  it  is'^used  not 
meirely  for  burning  in  lamps,  but  for  cooking.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  procure  oil  of  turtles'  eggs  ^uite  pure.  It 
has  generally  a  putrid  smell,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  eggs 
in  which  the  young  are  already  formed. 

I  acquired  some  general  statistical  notions  on  the  spot,  by 
consultm^  the  missionary  of  Uruana,  liis  lieutenant,  and  the 
traders  of  Angostura.  The  shore  of  Uruana  furnishes  one 
thousand  botijas,  or  jars  of  oil,  annually.  The  price  of  each 
jar  at  Angostura  varies  firom  two  pias^a  to  two  and  a  half. 
We  may  admit  that  the  total  produce  of  the  three  shores, 
where  the  cosecha,  ^  gathering  of  egs;s,  is  annually  made,  is 
five  thousand  botijas.  Now  as  two  hundred  eggs  yield  oil 
enough  to  fill  a  bottle  Tlimeta),  it  re<juires  five  thousand 
eggs  for  a  jar  or  botija  oi  oiL  Estimatmg  at  one  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  number  of  eggs  that  one 
tortoise  produces,  and  reckoning  that  one  third  of  these  is 
broken  at  the  time  of  laying,  particularly  by  the  'mad 
tortoises,'  we  may  presume  that,  to  obtam  annually  five 
thousand  jars  of  oit  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
(irrau  tortoises,  .the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  one  himdred 

*  The  Tamanac  Indians  give  it  the  name  o^  etarapa ;  the  Mayporet 
call  it  iituf. 
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and  sixiy-five  thousand  qmntal&,  must  lay  thirtj-three 
millions  of  eggs  on  the  three  shores  where  this  harvest 
is  gathered.  The  results  of  these  calculations  are  much 
below  the  truth.  Many  tortoises  lay  only  sixty  or  seventy 
eggs ;  and  a  great  number  of  these  animals  are  devoured  by 
jaguars  at  the  moment  they  emerge  from  the  water.  The 
Indians  bring  away  a  great  number  of  e^gs  to  eat  them 
dried  in  the  sun;  and  they  break  a  considerable  number 
through  carelessness  during  the  gathering.  The  number  of 
eggs  that  are  hatched  before  the  people  can  dig  them  up  is 
80  prodigious,  that  near  the  encampment  of  Uruana  I  saw 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Orinoco  swarming  with  little  tor- 
toises an  inch  in  diameter,  escaping  with  cQfEicult;^  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Indian  children.  K  to  these  colisiderations 
oe  added,  that  all  the  arraus  do  not  assemble  on  the  three 
shores  of  the  encampments ;  and  that  there  are  many  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  solitude,  and  some  weeks  later,*  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  confluence  of  the  Apure ; 
we  must  admit  that  the  number  of  turtles  which  annually 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  is 
near  a  million.  This  number  is  very  great  for  so  large  an 
animal.  In  general  large  animals  multiply  less  considerably 
than  the  smaller  ones. 

The  labour  of  collecting  the  eggs,  and  preparing  the  oil, 
occupies  three  weeks.  It  is  at  this  period  only  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  any  communication  with  the  coast  and  the 
civilized  neighboiiriag  countries.  The  Eranciscan  monks 
who  live  south  of  the  cataracts,  come  to  the  'harvest  of 
eggs'  less  to  procure  oil,  than  to  see,  as  they  say,  'white 
mSds ;'  and  to  learn  whether  the  kiug  inhabits  the  EscuriaL 
or  San  Udefonso,  whether  convents  are  still  suppressed 
in  Erance,  and  above  all,  whether  the  Turks  continue  to 
keep  quiet.     On  these  subjects,  (the  only  ones  interesting 

*  The  arrmu,  which  lay  their  eggs  before  the  beginning  of  March, 
(for  in  the  same  species  the  more  or  less  frequent  basking  in  the  sun^  the 
food^  and  the  pecoliar  organization  of  each  individual,  occasion  differ- 
ences,) come  out  of  the  water  with  the  terekayt,  which  lay  in  January  and 
February.  Father  Gumilla  belieres  them  to  be  arraua  that  were  not 
able  to  lay  their  eggs  the  preceding  year.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  eggs 
of  the  terekayt,  because  these  animals,  far  from  collecting  in  thousands 
on  the  same  beach,  deposit  their  eggs  as  they  are  scattered  about. 
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to  a  monk  of  the  Orinoco),  the  small  traders  of  Angostura, 
who  visit  the  encampments,  can  give,  unfortunately,  no  very- 
exact  information.  JBut  in  these  distant  countries  no  doubt 
is  ever  entertained  of  the  news  brought  by  a  white  man 
from  the  capital.  The  profit  of  the  traders  in  oil  amounts 
to  seventv  or  eighty  per  cent. ;  for  the  Indians  sell  it  them 
at  the  pnce  of  a  piastre  a  jar  or  botija,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  is  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  a  piastre  per  jar. 
The  Indians  bring  away  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  eggs 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  slightly  boiled.  Our  rowers  had  baskets 
or  little  bags  of  cotton-cloth  filled  with  these  eggs.  Their 
taste  is  not  disagreeable,  when  well  preserved.  We  were 
shown  large  shelEi  of  turtles,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  jaguars.  These  animals  follow  the  arraus  towards  those 
places  on  the  beach  where  the  eggs  are  laid.  They  surprise 
the  a/rrau8  on  the  sand;  and,  in  order  to  devour  them  at 
their  ease,  turn  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  under  shell 
is  uppermost.  In  this  situation  the  turtles  cannot  rise; 
and  as  the  jaguar  turns  many  more  than  he  can  eat  in  one 
night,  the  Indians  often  avail  themselves  of  his  cunning  and 
avidi^. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  diflSculty  experienced  by  the 
naturalist  in  getting  out  the  body  of  the  turtle  without 
separating  the  upper  and  under  shells,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  at  the  suppleness  of  the  tiger's  paw,  which  is  able  to 
remove  the  double  armour  of  the  wrrau^  as  if  th^  adhering 
parts  of  the  muscles  had  been  cut  by  a  surgical  instrument. 
The  jaguar  pursues  the  turtle  into  the  water  when  it  is  not 
very  deep.  It  even  digs  up  the  eggs;  and  together  with 
the  crocodile,  the  heron,  and  the  gaJinazo  vulture,  is  the 
most  cruel  enemy  of  the  little  turtles  recently  hatched.  The 
island  of  Pararuma  had  been  so  much  infested  with  croco- 
diles the  preceding  year,  during  the  egg-harvest,  that  the 
Indians  in  one  night  caught  eighteen,  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  by  means  of  curved  pieces  of  iron,  baited  with  the 
flesh  of  the  manati.  Besides  the  beasts  of  the  forests  we 
have  just  named,  the  wild  Indians  also  very  much  diminish 
the  Quantity  of  the  oil.  Warned  by  the  first  slight  rains, 
whicn  they  call  *  turtle-rains  *  (peje  canepori),*  they  hasten 
to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  kill  the  turtles  with  poi- 

*  In  the  Tamanac  languag^^  from  p^e,  a  tortoise,  and  canepo,  rain. 
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soned  arrows,  wliilet,  with  upraised  heads  and  paws  ex- 
tended, the  animals  are  warming  themselves  in  the  sun. 

Though  the  little  turtles  (torttiguillos)  may  have  burst 
the  shells  of  their  eggs  during  the  day,  they  are  never  seen  to 
come  out  of  the  ground  but  at  nigbt.  The  Indians  assert 
that  the  young  animal  fears  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
tried  also  to  show  us,  that  when  the  tortuguillo  is  carried  in 
a  bag  to  a  distance  &om  the  shore,  and  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  tail  is  turned  to  the  river,  it  takes  without 
hesitation  the  shortest  way  to  the  water.  I  confess,  that 
this  experiment,  of  which  Father  Q-umilla  speaks,  does  not 
always  succeed  equally  well :  yet  in  general  it  does  appear 
that  at  great  distances  &om  the  shore,  and  even  in  an 
island,  tnese  little  animals  feel  with  extreme  delicacy  in 
what  direction  the  most  humid  air  prevails.  ' 

Eeflecting  on  the  almost  uninterrupted  layer  of  egea  that 
extends  along  the  beach,  and  on  the  thousands  of  little 
turtles  that  seek  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  it 
is  difficult  to  admit  that  the  many  turtles  which  have  made 
their  nests  in  the  same  spot,  can  distinguish  their  own. 
young,  and  lead  them,  like  the  crocodiles,  to  the  lakes  in 
the.  vicini^  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  animal  passes  the  first  years  of  its  life  in  pools  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  and  does  not  return  to  the  bed  of  the 
^at  river  till  it  is  fiiU-grown.  How  then  do  the  tortuguillo8 
find  these  pools  ?  Are  they  led  thither  by  female  turtles, 
which  adopt  the  young  as  Dy  chance  ?  The  crocodiles,  less 
numerous,  deposit  their  eggs  in  separate  holes ;  and,  in  this 
family  of  saurians,  the  female  returns  about  the  time  when 
the  incubation  is  terminated,  calls  her  young,  which  answer 
to  her  voice,  and  often  assists  them  to  get  out  of  the  ground. 
The  arrau  tortoise,  no  doubt,  like  the  crocodile,  knows  the 
epot  where  she  has  made  her  nest;  but,  not  daring  to 
return  to  the  beach  on  which  the  Indians  have  formed  their 
encampment,  how  can  she  distinguish  her  own  young  from 
those  which  do  not  belong  to  herP  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ottomac  Indians  declare  that,  at  the  period  of  inun- 
dation, they  have  met  with  female  turtles  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  ones.  These  were  perhaps  arraus 
whose  eggs  had  been  deposited  on  a  desert  beach  to  which 
they  comd  return.    Males  are  extremely  rare  among  these 
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mumak.  Soaroelr  is  one  male  found  among  ■everal  bun* 
died  femaleB.  The  cause  of  this  disnarity  caimot  be  tbe 
same  aa  with  the  crooodOea,  which  nght  in  ihe  coupling 
aeason. 

Our  pilot  had  anchored  sfc  the  Fhya  de  humfoti,  to  pur- 
chase some  proyisions,  our  store  having  began  to.  run  short. 
We  found  there  fresh  meat,  Angostura  nee,  and  even  biscuit 
made  of  whoat-flour.  Our  Indians  filled  the  boat  with 
little  Uve  turtles^  and  eggs  dried  in  the  sun,  for  their  own 
use.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  missbnarj  of  TJmana^  who 
had  treated  us  with  great  kindness,  we  set  sail  about,  fcmr 
in  the  aftenioon.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and  blew  in  squalls. 
Since  we  had  entered  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
we  had  discovwed  that  our  canoe  earned  sail  veiy  badhr  - 
but  the  master  was  desirous  of  showing  the  Tndians  who 
ware  assembled  on  the  beach,  thaty  by  going  dose  to  the 
wind,  he  could  reach,  at  one  single  tack,  the  middle  of  the 
liver.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  boasting  of  hia 
dexterity,  and  the  boldness  of  his  manoBUvre,  the  force  of 
the  wind  upon  the  sail  became  so  great  that  we  were  on 
the  point  of  going  down.  One  side  of  the  boat  was  under 
watfer,  which  rushea  in  with  such  violence  that  it  was  soon 
up  to  our  knees.  It  washed  over  a  little  table  at  whidbi  I  was 
writing  at  the  stem  of  the  boot.  I  had  some  difficulty  to 
save  my  journal,  and  in  an  instant  we  saw  our  books,  papersi, 
and  dnea  plants,  aU  afloat.  M.  Bonpland  was  tying  adeep 
in  the  miadle  of  the  canoe.  Awakened  by  the  entrance  of 
the  water  and  the  cries  of  the  Indians,  he  understood  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  whilst  he  maintained  that  coolnesB 
whidi  he  always  dis][dayed  in  the  most  difficult  droumstances. 
The  lee-side  righting  itself  from  time  to  time  during*  the 
squall,  he  did  not  coifsider  the  boat  as  lost.  He  thought 
that,  were  we  even  forced  to  abandon  it,  we  mi^ht  save  our- 
selves by  swimming,  since  there  was  no  crocodQe  in  sight. 
Amidst  this  uncertainty  the  cordage  of  the  sail  suddenly 
gave  way.  The  same  gust  of  wind,  that  had  thrown  us  on 
our  beam,  served  also  to  right  us.  We  laboured  to  bale  the 
water  out  of  the  boat  with  calabashes,  the  sail  was  again  set, 
snd  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  in  a  state  to  proceed. 
The  wind  now  abated  a  little^  Squalls  alternating  with 
4ead  caUns  are  common  in  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  which 
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ia  bcnrdered  by  mcmntains.  Thej  are  reiT  daagCTona  for 
boats  deeply  laden,  and  without  decks.  We  hhd  escaped 
as  if  by  mixacLe.  To  the  reproaches  that  were  heaped  on 
our  pilot  for  haring  kept  too  near  the  wind,  he  replied  with 
the  phlegmatic  coolness  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  observing 
'^  ths^  the  whites  would  find  sun  enough  on  those  .banks 
to  diy  their  papers.'*  We  lost  only  one  book — the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Genera  Flantarum'  of  Schreber — ^which  had 
fjEdlen  overboard.  At  night&ll  we  landed  on  a  barren  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  liver,  near  the  Mission  of  Ilruana. 
We  supped  in  a  dear  moonlight,  seating  otuselves  on 
some  large  turtle-shells  that  were  found  scattered  about 
the  beach.  What  satisfaction  we  felt  on  finding  ourselves 
thus  comfortably  landed!  We  figured  to  oi^ffselves  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  had  been  saved  alone  &om  ship- 
wreck, wandering  on  these  desert  shores,  meeting  at  everr 
aiep  with  other  rivers  which  iaU  into  the  Orinoco,  and  which 
it  IS  dangerous  to  pass  by  swimming,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  crocodiles  and  caribe  fishes.  We  pictured  to 
ourselves  such  a  man,  alive  to  the  most  tender  afiections 
of  the  soul,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  companions,  and 
thinking  more  of  them  than  of  himself.  If  we  love  to 
indulge  such  melancholy  meditations,  it  is  because,  when 
just  escaped  from  danger,  we  se^n  to  feel  as  it  were  the 
necessity  of  strong  emotions.  Our  minds  were  full  of  what 
we  had  just  witnessed.  There  are  periods  in  life  when,  with^ 
out  being  discouraged,  the  future  appears  more  uncertain. 
It  was  o]dy  three  c&ys  since  we  had  entered  the  Orinoco, 
and  there  yet  remained  three  months  for  us  to  navigate 
rivers  encumbered  with  rocks,  and  in  boats  smaller  than  that 
in  which  we  had  so  nearly  perished. 

.  The  night  was  intensely  hot.  We  lay  upon  skins  spread 
on  the  ground,  there  being  no  trees  to  which  we  oould 
.fasten  our  hammocks.  The  torments  of  the  mosquitos 
increased  every  day;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
on  this  spot  our  fires  did  not  preyent  the  ajpproach  of  the 
jaguars.  They  swam  across  the  arm  of  the  nver  that  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  mainland.  Towards  morning  we  heard 
their  cries  very  near.  They  had  come  to  the  island  when 
we  passed  the  night.  The  Indians  told  us  that,  during  the 
.collecting  of  the  turtles'  eggs, tigers  are  always  more  frof 
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qaent  in  those  regions,  and  display  at  that  period  the 
greatest  intrepidity. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7th,  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the 
month  of  the  great  Bio  Auraca,  c^ebrated  for  the  immense 
number  of  birds  that  frequent  it;  and,  on  our  left,  the 
Mission  of  Uruana,  commonly  called  La  Ooneepcian  de  I7r- 
hana.  This  small  village,  which  contains  five  hundred  souls, 
was  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  about  the  year  1748,  by  the 
union  of  the  Qttomac  and  Oayere  Indians.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  composed  of  detached  blocks  of  granite, 
which,  I  believe,  bears  the  name  of  Saraguaca,  Masses  of 
lock,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  the  effect  of  decom- 
position, form  caverns,  in  which  we  nnd  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  natives.  Hieroglyphic 
figures,  and  even  characters  in  regular  lines,  are  seen  sculp- 
tured on  their  sides;  though  I  doubt  whether  they  bear 
any  analogy  to  alphabetic  writing.  We  visited  the  Mission 
of  Uruana  on  our  return  from  the  Bio  Negro,  and  saw  with 
our  own  eyes  those  heaps  of  earth  which  we  Ottomacs  eat, 
and  which  have  become  the  subject  of  such  lively  discussion 
in  Europe.* 

On  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  Orinoco  between  the 
islands  called  lua  de  Uruana  and  Isla  de  la  Manteca,  we 
found  it,  during  the  lugh  waters,  2674  toises,  which  make 
nearly  four  nautical  miles.  This  is  eight  times  the  breadth 
of  the  Nile  at  Manfalout  and  Syout,  yet  we  were  at  the 
distance  of, a  hundred  and  ninety-four  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  its  surface  was  27*8°  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer,  near  Uruana.  That  of  the 
river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  in  Africa,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  equator,  was  found  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  to  be  only  from  23-9"  to  26*6°. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Orinoco  remains  low  farther 

*  This  earth  if  a  greasy  kind  of  clay,  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity^  the 
natiTes  use  to  assuage  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  it  having  been  proved  by 
their  experience  as  well  as  by  physiological  researches,  that  want  of  food 
can  be  more  easily  borne  by  filling  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  with  some 
substance,  even  although  it  may  be  in  itself  very  nearly  or  totally  innu* 
fritious.  The  Indian  hunters  of  North  America,  for  the  same  purpose, 
tie  boards  tightly  across  the  abdomen  ;  and  most  savage  races  are  found 
to  have  recourse  to  expedients  that  answer  the  same  end. 
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than  the  mouth  of  the  Meta;  Vhile  from  the  Mission  of 
Uruana  the  mountains  approach  the  eastern  bank  more  and 
more.  As  the  strength  of  the  current  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  river  grows  narrower,  the  progress  of  our  Doat 
became  much  slower.  We  continued  to  ascend  the  Orinoco 
under  sail,  but  the  high  and  woody  grounds  deprived  us  of 
the  wind.  At  other  times  the  narrow  passes  between  the 
mountains  by  which  we  sailed,  sent  us  violent  gusts,  but  of 
short  duration.  The  number  of  crocodiles  increased  below 
the  junction  of  the  Bio  Arauca,  particularly  opposite  the 
great  lake  of  Capanaparo,  which  communicates  with  the 
Orinoco,  aa  the  Laguna  de  Cabullarito  communicates  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Orinoco  and  the  Bio  Arauca.  The 
Indians  told  us  that  the  crocodiles  came  &om  the  inlands, 
where  they  had  been  buried  in  the  dried  mud  of  the 
savannahs.  As  soon  as  the  first  showers  arouse  them  from 
their  lethargy,  they  crowd  together  in  troops,  aijd  hasten 
toward  the  river,  there  to  disperse  again.  Here,  in  the 
equinoctial  zone,  it  is  the  increase  of  humidity  that  recalls 
them  to  life ;  while  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  temperate 
zone,  it  is  the  augmentation  of  heat  that  rouses '  these 
animals  from  a  state  of  nervous  and  muscular  debility, 
during  which  the  active  powers  of  respiration  are  suspended 
or  singularly  diminished.  The  season  of  great  drought,  im- 
properly caUed  the  summer  of  the  torrid  tone,  corresponds 
with  the  winter  of  the  temperate  zone ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
physiological  phenomenon  to  observe  the  alligators  of  North 
America  plunged  into  a  winter-sleep  by  excess  of  cold,  at 
the  same  period  when  the  crocodiles  of  the  Llanos  begin 
their  siesta  or  summer-sleep.  K  it  were  probable  that 
these  animals  of  the  same  family  had  heretofore  inhabited 
th^  same  northern  country,  we  might  suppose  that,  in  ad- 
vancing towards  the  equator,  they  feel  the  want  of  repose 
after  having  exercised  their  muscles  for  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  that  they  retain  under  a  new  sky  the  habits  which  appear 
to  be  essentially  linked  with  their  organization. 

Having  passed  the  mouths  of  the  channels  communicat- 
ing with  the  lake  of  Capanaparo,  we  entered  a  part  of  the 
Orinoco,  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  narrowed  by  the 
mountains  of  Baraguan.    It  is  a  kind  of  strait,  reaching 
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pearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Bio  Suapnre.  From  these 
mmte  mountains  the  natives  heretofore  gave  the  name  of 
Baraguan  to  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  comprised  between 
tiie  mouths  of  the  Axauca  and  the  Atabapo.  Among 
sayaffe  nations  great  rivers  bear  different  denominations 
in  the  different  portions  of  their  course.  The  Passage 
of  Baraguan  presents  a  picturesque  scene.  The  granite 
Tocks  are  perpendicular.  They  form  a  range  of  mountains 
lyiog^  noruirwest  and  south-east ;  and  the  river  cutting  this 
dyke  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the  summits  of  the  mountoins 
appear  like  separate  peaks.  Their  elevation  iu  general  does 
not  surpass  one  hundred  and  twenfy  toises ;  but  their  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  small  plain,  their  steep  declivities,  and 
their  flanks  destitute  of  vegetation,  give  them  a  majestic 
character.  They  are  composed  of  enormous  masses  of 
granite  of  a  panllelopipedal  figure,  but  rpunded  at  the 
edges,  and  heaped  one  upon  another.  The  blocks  are  often 
eighty  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  thirty  broad.  They  would 
seem  to  have  been  piled  up  by  some  external  force,  if  the 
proximity  of  a  rock  identical  in  its  composition,  not  sepa- 
rated into  blocks  but  filled  with  veins,  did  not  prove  that 
the  paraUelopipedal  form  is  owiag  solely  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  vdns,  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
are  distinguished  b^  a  flne-grained  quartz-granite  crossing  a 
coarse-grained  granite  almost  porphyritic,  and  aboundirig  in 
^e  crystals  of  red  feldspar.  I  sought  in  vain,  in  the 
Cordillera  of  Baraguan,  for  hornblende,  and  those  steatitic 
masses  that  characterise  several  granites  of  the  Higher  Alps 
in  Switzerland. 

We  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  of  Baraguan  to 
measure  its  breadth.  Gihe  rocks  project  so  much  towards 
the  river  that  I  measured  with  dufficulty  a  base  of  eighty 
toises.  I  found  the  river  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
toises  broad.  In  order  to  conceive  how  this  passage  bears 
the  name  of  a  strait,  we  must  recollect  that  the  breadth  of 
the  river  from  TJruana  to  the  junction  of  the  Meta  is  in 
general  from  1500  to  2500  toises.  In  this  place,  which  is 
extremely  hot  and  barren,  I  measured  two  granite  summits, 
^uch  rounded:  one  was  only  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  the 
other  eighty-five,  toises.    There  are  higher  summits  in  the 
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interior  of  the  group,  but  in  general  these  motintaihs,  of  so 
wild  an  aflpect,  have  not  the  eLeration  that  is  assigned  to 
them  by  the  missionaries. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  plants  in  the  defba  of  the  rocks, 
which  are  as  steep  as  walls,  and  furnish  some  traces  of 
atistification.  We  found  only  an  old  trunk  of  aubletia^* 
with  lai^^e.  apple-shAped  fruit^  and  a  new  species  of  the 
familj  of  the  apocynesa.t  All  the  stones  were  covered  with 
an  ionumenU^le  quantity  of  iguanas  and  fi;eckos  with  spread- 
injg  and  membranous  fingers.  These  Uiards,  motionless^ 
with  heads  raised,  and  mouths  open,  seemed  to  suck  in  the 
heated  air»  The  ^ermometer  placed  against  the  rock  rose 
to  50*2^  The  soil  appeared  to  undulate,  &om  the  effect  of 
mirage,  without  a  breath  of  wind  being  felt.  The  sun  was 
near  the  zenith,  and  its  dazgliug  light,  reflected  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  river,  contrasted  with  the  reddish'vapours  that 
enveloped  every  surrounding  obj^t.  How  vivid  is  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  calm  of  nature,  at  noon,  in  these 
burning  climates !  The  beasts  of  the  forests  retire  to  the 
thickets ;  the  birds  hide  themselves  beneath  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks*  Yet,  amidst  this 
apparent  silence,  when  we  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  most 
feeble  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air,  we  hear  a  dull 
vibration,  a  continual  murmur,  a  hum  of  insects,  fiUjng,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  all  the  lower  strata  of  the  air. 
Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  man  feel  the  extent  and 
power  of  organic  life.  Myriads  of  insects  creep  upon  the 
soil,  and  flu^er  round  the  plants  parched  by  the  neat  of  the 
Bun.  A  confused  noise  issues  mmi  every  bush,  from  the 
decayed  trunks  of  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
from  the  groimd  undermined  by  lizards,  mUlepedes,  ^d 
ceciliat.  These  are  so  many  voices  proclaiming  to  us  that 
all  nature  breathes;  and  that,  imder  a  thousand  diflerent 
forms,  life  is  diffused  throughout  the  cracked  and  dus^  soil, 
as  well  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters^  and  in  the  air  that 
circulates  around  us. 

The  sensations  which  I  here  recall  to  mind  are   not 

unknown  to  tl^ose  who,  without  having  advanced  to  the 

eouator,  have  visited  Italy,  Spain,  or  Egypt.    That  contrast 

of  motion  and  silence,  that  aspect  of  nature  at  once  cahn  and 

*  AnUetia  tilrariM.  t  AlhrnaiMJa  iaUdfoUa. 
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animated,  strikes  the  iinagination  of  the  traveller  when  lie 
enters  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  within  the  zone  of 
olives,  dwarf  palms,  and  date-trees. 

We  passed  the  night  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoco^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  granitic  hill.  Near  this  desert  spot  was 
formerly  seated  the  Mission  of  San  Eegis.  We  could  have 
wished  to  find  a  spring  in  the  Baraeuan,  for  the  water  of 
the  river  had  a  smell  of  musk,  and  a  sweetish  taste  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  In  the  Orinoco,  as  well  as  *in  the 
Apure,  we  are  struck  with  the  difference  observable  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  river  near  the  most  barren  shore.  The 
water  is  sometimes  very  drinkable,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
be  loaded  with  a  slimy  matter.  "  It  is  the  bark  (meaning 
the  coriaceous  covering)  of  the  putrified  cayman  that  is  the 
cause,"  say  the  natives.  "  The  more  aged  the  cayman,  the 
more  bitter  is  his  harJc.^^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  carcassesr 
of  these  large  reptiles,  those  of  the  manatis,  which  weigh  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  presence  of  the  porpoises  (toninas) 
with  then*  mucilaginous  skin,  may  contaminate  the  water, 
especially  in  the  creeks,  where  the  river  has  little  velocity. 
Tet  the  spots  where  we  found  the  most  fetid  water,  were 
not  always  those  where  dead  animals  were  accumulated  on 
the  beach.  When,  in  such  burning  climates,  where  we  are 
constantly  tormented  by  thirst,  we  are  reduced  to  drink  the 
water  of  a  river  at  the  temperature  of  27®  or  28°,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  at  least  that  water  so  hot,  and  so  loaded  with 
sand,  should  be  free  from  smell. 

On  the  8th  of  April  we  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Suapure 
or  Sivapuri,  and  the  Caripo,  on  the  east,  and  the  outlet  of 
the  Sinaruco  on  the  west.  This  last  river  is,  next  to  the 
Bio  Arauca,  the  most  considerable  between  the  Apure  and 
the  Meta.  The  Suapure,  fiill  of  little  cascades,  is  celebrated 
among  the  Indians  for  the  quantity  of  wild  honey  obtained 
from  the  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. .  The  meHpones  there 
suspend  their  enormous  hives  to  the  branches  of  trees. 
Patner  Grili,  in  1766,  made  an  excursion  on  the  Suapure,  and 
onthe^Turiva,  which  falls  into  it.  He  there  found  tribes 
of  the  nation  of  Areverians.  We  passed  the  night  a  little 
below  the  island  Macapina. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  arrived  at  the  beach 
of  Pararuma,  where  we  tbund  an  encampment  of  Indians, 
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Bimilar  to  that  we  had  seen  at  the  Boca  de  la  Tortaga. 
They  had  assembled  to  search  the  sands,  for  collecting  the 
turtles'  eggs,  and  extracting  the  oil;  bat  they  had  imfortu* 
nately  miuk  a  mistake  of  several  days.  The  young  turtles 
had  come  out  of  their  shells  before  the  Indians  had  formed 
their  camp ;  and  consequently  the  crocodiles  and  the  garzeiy 
a  species  of  large  white  herons,  availed  themselves  of  thdi 
delay.  These  animals,  alike  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  young 
turtles,  devour  an  innumerable  quantity.  They  fish  during 
the  night,  for  the  tortuffuillos  do  not  come  out  of  the  earth 
to  gain  the  neighbouring  river  till  after  the  evening  twilight. 
The  zamuro  vmtures  are  too  indolent  to  hunt  after  sunset. 
They  stalk  along  the  shores  in  the  daytime,  and  alight  ia 
the  midst  of  the  Indian  encampment  to  steal  provisions;  but 
they  often  find  no  other  means  of  satisfying  their  voracity 
than  by  attacking  young  crocodiles  of  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  either  on  land  or  in  water  of  little  depth.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  address  with  which  these  little  animals  defend 
themselves  for  a  time  against  the  vultures.  As  soon  as  they 
perceive  the  enemy,  they  raise  themselves  on  their  fore 
paws,  bend  their  backs,  and  lift  up  their  heads,  opening 
their  wide  jaws.  They  turn  confmuaUy,  though  slowly, 
toward  their  assailant  to  show  him  their  teeth,  which,  even 
when  the  animal  has  but  recently  issued  from  the  egg,  are 
very  long  and  sharp.  Often  while  the  attention  of  a  young 
crocodile  is  wholly  engaged  by  one  of  the  zamuros,  another 
seizes  the  favomrable  opportunity  for  an  imforeseen  attack. 
He.  pounces  on  the  crocodile,  grasps  him  by  the  neck,  and 
bears  him  off  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  observmg  this  manoeuvre  during  several 
mormngs,  at  Mompex,  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  where 
we  had  collected  more  than  forty  very  young  crocodiles,  in  & 
spacious  court  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

We  found  among  the  Indians  aasembled  at  Pararuma 
some  white  men,  who  had  come  firom  Angostura  to  purchase 
the  tortoise4a|«tter.  After  having  wearied  us  for  a  long 
time  with  their  complaints  of  the  *bad  harvest,'  and  the 
mischief  done  by  the  tigers  among  the  turtles,  at  the 
time  of  laying  their  eggs,  they  conducted  us  beneath  an 
ajoupa,  that  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  camp.  We 
there  found  the  missionary-monks  of  Catichana  and  the 
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OatanctiB  seated  on  the  ground,  playing  at  caxds,  and 
smoking  tobacco  in  long  pipes.  Theur  ampto  blue  gaimraits, 
tbeir  suven  heads,  and  tneir  long  beards,  might  have  led  us 
to  mistake  them  for  natives  of  the  East.  These  poor  priests 
receiyed  us  in  ihe  kindest  manner,  grring  us  every  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  continuation  of  our  voyage.  They 
had  suffered  from  tertian  fever  for  some  months;  and  their 
pale  and  emaciated  aspect  easily  convinced  us  that  the 
countries  we  were  about  to  visit  were  not  without  danger  to 
the  health  of  travellers. 

^  The  Indian  pilot,  who  had  brought  us  from  San  Fernando 
de  Apure  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Paianima,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  passage  of  the  rapids*  of  the  Orinoco,  and  would 
not  undertake  to  conduct  oTir  bark  any  frtrfcher.  We  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  his  wilL  Happily  for  us,  the  mis- 
sionary of  Garichana  consented  to  sell  us  a  fine  canoe  at  a 
very  moderate  price:  and  Father  Bernardo  Zea,  missionaiy 
of  the  Atures  and  Maypures  near  the  great  cataracts, 
offered,  though  still  unwelt,  to  accompany  us  as  for  as  the 
frontiers  of  Bracil.  The  number  of  natives  who  can  assist  in 
guiding  boats  through  the  Bmtdales  is  so  incensiderM>le  that, 
out  for  the  presence  of  the  monk,  we  should  have  ridced 
spending  whole  weeks  in  these  humid  and  unhealthy 
s^ons.  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  forests  of  tto 
Bio  Negro  are  considered  as  delicious  spots.  The  air  is 
mdeed  cooler  and  more  healthfoL  The  river  is  free  from 
crocodiles;  one  mav  bathe  without  apprehension,  and  hj 
night  as  well  as  by  day  there  is  less  torment  from  the  sting 
of  insects  than  on  the  Orinoco.  Father  Zea  hoped  to  re- 
establish his  health  by  visiting  the  Missions  of  Sio  Negro. 
He  talked  of  those  places  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  felt 
in  all  the  colonies  of  South  Ainerica  for  eveiything  for  off. 

The  assemblage  of  Indians  at  Pararuma  again  excited 
m  us  that  interest,  which  everywhere  attaches  man  in  a 
cultivated  state  to  the  study  of  man  in  a  savage  condition, 
and  the  successive  development  of  his  intellectual  foculties. 
How  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  infoncy  of  society,  in  this 
assemblage  of  dull,  silent,  inanimate  Indians,  the  primitiye 
character  of  our  species  I  Human  nature  does  not  here 
manifest  those  features  of  artless  simplicity,  of  which 
*  Idttle  cascades  (chorros  raudaUtof). 
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^oets  in  erery  language  baye  drawn  such  enchanting; 
pictures.  The  sayage  of  the  Orinoco  appeared  to  ub  to  be 
as  hideous  as  the  savage  of  the  Mississippi,  described  by 
that  phiLoBophical  traveller  Volney,  who  so  well  knew  how 
to  pauQit  man  in  different  climates.  We  are  eager  to  persuade 
oiirselves  that  tbese  natives,  crouching  before  the  ^re,  ov 
seated  on  large  turtle-sheQs,  tbeir  bodies  ooveied  with  earth 
and  grease,  their  eyes  stujddly  fixed  for  whole  hours  on  th& 
beverage  they  are  preparing,  fax  from  being  the  primitive 
type  of  our  species,  are  a  degenerate  race,  the  feeble  remains 
of  nations  who,  afber  having  be^i  long  dispersed  in  the 
forests,  are  replunged  into  barbarism. 

Eed  paint  Doing  ia  some  sort  the  only  clothing  of  the 
Indians,  two  lands,  may  be  distingmshed  among  them, 
according  as  thef  are  more  or  less  ^uent.  The  commou 
decoration  of  the  Garibs,  the  Ottomacs,  and  the  JaruroSy 
is  onotOy*  called  by  the  Spaniards  cuihoUy  aiid  by  the  planters 
of  Cayenne,  roeou.  It  is  the  colounng  matter  extracted 
from  the  pulp  of  the  Bixa  orellana.t  Tke  Indian  wdknen 
prepare  the  anato  by  throwing  the  seeds  of  the  plant  into  a 
tub  filled  with  water.  They  beat  this  water  &f  an  hour, 
and  then  leave  it  to  deposit  the  colouring  fecula,  which  is  of 
an  intense  brick-red.  After  having  separated  the  water, 
the^r  take  out  the  fecula,  dry  it  between  their  hands,  knead 
it  with  oil  of  turtles'  eggs,  and  form  it  into  round  cakes  of 
three  or  four  ounces  weight.  When  turtle  oil  is  wanting, 
some  tribes  mix  with  the  anato  the  fat  of  the  crocodile. 

Another  pigment,  much  more  valuable,  is  extracted  firom 
a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  bisnoniiB,  which  M.  Bonpland 
has  made  known  by  tlw  name  of  Bignonia  chica.  It  dimbs 
up  and  clings  to  the  tallest  trees  by  the  aid  of  tendrils.  Its 
bilabiate^  flowers  are  an  indh  long,  of  a  fine  violet  colour,, 
and  disposed  by  twos  or  threes.  The  bipinnate  leaves 
become  reddish  in  drying.  The  firuit  is  a  pod,  filled  with 
fringed  seeds,  and  is  two  feet  long.     This  plant  growa 

*  Properly  anoto.  This  word  beloDgs  to  the  Tsmanac  Indians.  The 
Maypnres  odl  it  majepa.  The  Spanish  missionaries  say  onotarsef  '  to 
rub  die  skin  with  anato.' 

f  The  word  buea,  adopted  by  botanists,  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
language  of  Hayti  (the  island  of  St.  Domingo).  Roeou,  the  term  com- 
monly used  by  the  French,  is  derived  from  the  Brazilian  word,  urucu. 
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Bpontaneouslj,  and  in  great  abundance,  near  Maypures ;  and 
in  going  up  the  Orinoco,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ghia- 
▼iare,  mm  Santa  Barbara  to  the  lofbj  mountain  of  Duida, 
particularly  near  Esmeralda.  We  also  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the.  Cassiquiare.  The  red  pigment  of  chica  is  not  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit,  like  the  anoto,  but  from  the  leayes 
macerated  in  water.  The  colouring  matter  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  light  powder.  It  is  colled^  without  being  mixed 
with  turtle-oil,  into  little  lumps  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  from  two  to  three  high,  rounded  at  the  edges.  These 
lumps,  when  heated,  emit  an  agreeable  smell  of  benzoin. 
When  the  chica  is  subjected  to  distillation,  it  ^elds  no 
sensible  traces  of  ammonia.  It  is  not,  like  indigo,  a  sub- 
stance combined  with  azote.  It  dissolves  sli^h%  in  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  and  even  in  alkalis.  Ground 
with  oil,  the  chica  frunishes  a  red  colour  that  has  a  tint  of 
lake.  Applied  to  wool,  it  might  be  confounded  with  mad- 
der-red. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  chica,  unknown  in 
Europe  before  our  travels,  may  be  employed  usefully  in  the 
arts.  The  nations  on  the  Orinoco,  by  whom  this  pigment 
is  best  prepared,  are  the  Salivas,  the  Guipuilaves,*  the 
Gaveres,  ana  the  Piraoas.  The  processes  of  infusion  and 
maceration  are  in  general  very  common  among  all  the 
nations  on  the  Orinoco.  Thus  the  Maypures 'carry  on  a 
trade  of  barter  with  the  little  loaves  of  puruma,  which  is  a 
vegetable  fecula,  dried  in  the  manner  ot  indigo,  and  yield- 
ing a  very  permanent  yellow  colour.  The  chemistry  of  the 
savage  is  reduced  to  the  preparation  of  pigments,  that  of 
poisons,  and  the  dulcification  of  the  amylaceous  roots,  which 
the  aroides  and  the  euphorbiaceous  plimts  afford. 

Most  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ori- 
noco permit  the  Indians  of  their  Missions  to  paint  their 
skins.  It  is  painful  to  add,  that  some  of  them  speculate 
on  this  barbarous  practice  of  the  natives.  In  their  huts, 
pompously  called  conveniosyf  I  have  often  seen  stores  of 
chica,  which  they  sold  as  high  as  four  francs  the  cake.  To 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  extravagance  of  the  decoration  of 
these  naked  Indians,  I  must  observe,  that  a  man  of  large 

*  Or  Guaypuftaves ;  they  call  themselves  Utpunam, 
t  In  the  Missions,  the  priest's  house  bears  the  name  of  '  the  con- 
vent.* 
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etatiire  gains  mth  difficulty  enough  by  the  labour  of  a  fort- 
night, to  procure  in  exchange  the  chica  necessary  to  paint 
himself  red.  Thus  as  we  say,  in  temperate  climates,  of  a 
poor  man,  "he  has  not  enough  tp  clothe  himself,"  you  fiear 
the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  say,  "  that  man  is  so  poor,  that 
he  has  not  enough  to  paint  half  his  body/'  The  httle  trade 
in  chica  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  tribes  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco,  whose  country  does  not  produce  the  plant  which 
furnishes  this  much-yalued  substance.  The  Canbs  and  the 
Ottomacs  ^paint  only  th^  head  and  the  hair  with  chica,  but 
the  Salives  possess  this  pigment  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
cover  their  whole  bodies.  When  the  missionaries  send  on 
their  own  account  small  cargoes  of  cacao,  tobacco,  and 
chigmchiqm*  from  the  Eio  Negro  to  Angostura,  they  always 
add  some  cakes  of  chica,  as  l^ing  articles  of  merchandise 
in  ff^ot  request. 

The  custom  of  painting  is  not  equally  ancient  among  aU 
the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco.  It  has  increased  since  the  time 
when  the  powerful,  nation  of  the  Caribs  made  frequent  in- 
cursions iuto  those  countries.  The  victors  and  the  vau^ 
quished  were  alike  naked ;  and  to  please  the  conqueror  it 
was  necessary  to  paint  like  him,  and  to  assume  his  colour. 
The  influence  of  the  Caribs  has  now  ceased,  and  tillej 
remain  circumscribed  between  the  rivers  Carony,  Cuyuni, 
and  Paraguamuzi ;  but  the  Caribbean  fashion  of  painting 
the  whole  body  is  stiU  preserved.  The  custom  has  sur- 
vived the  conquest. 

Does  the  use  of  the  anato  and  chica  derive  its  origin 
from  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  taste  for  ornament,  so 
common  among  the  most  savage  nations  ?  or  must  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  founded  on  the  observation,  that  these  colour- 
iing  and  oily  matters  with  which  the  skin  is  plastered, 
preserve  it  from  the  sting  of  the  mosquitos  ?  I  have  often 
heard  this  question  discussed  in  Europe;  but  in  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Orinoco,  and  wherever,  within  the  tropics, 
the  air  is  filled  with  venomous  insects,  the  inquiry  would 
appear  absurd.  The  Carib  and  the  SaHve,  who  are  painted 
red,  are  not  less  cruelly  tormented  by  the  mosquitos 
and  the  zancudos,  than  the  Indians  whose  bodies  are 
plastered  with  no  colour.    The  sting  of  the  iusect  causes 

*  Ropes  made  with  the  petioles  of  a  palm-tree  with  pimiate  leayes. 
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BO  sweUing  in  either;  and  Bcanselj  ever  produiseB  thote 
li^^  pustuLea  wliich  occasion  such  smarting  and  itching 
to  Europeans  recenti^  arrived.  But  the  native  and  the 
White  BufEer  equallj  from  the  sting,  till  the  insect  has  irithb- 
drawn  its  sucker  from  the  akin.  After  a  thousand  useless 
essa^rs,  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  tried  the  expedient  of 
rubhing  our  hands  and  arms  with  the  fat  of  the  crocodile, 
and  the  oil  of  tuitle-eggs,  but  we  never  felt  the  least 
xelief^  and  were  stun^-  as  before.  I  know  that  tbe  Lap- 
landers boast  of  oil  and  fat  as  the  Qiost  useful  preservatives ; 
but  the  insects  of  Scandinavia  are  not  of  the -same  speeies 
as  those  ^  of  the  Orinoco.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  drives 
away  our  gnats,  while  it  is  emploved  m  vain  against  the 
gimcudoB,  If  the  application  of  mt  and  astringent*  sub- 
stances preserved  tiie  iohalntants  of  these  countries  from 
the  torment  of  insects,  as  Eather  Gumilla  alleges,  why  has 
not  U&e  custom  of  painting  the  skin  become  general  on  these 
shores?  Why  do  so  many  naked  natives  paint  only  the 
face^  though  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  wbo 
paint  the  whole  bodypf 

We  are  stru<^  with  the  observaticm,  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Orinoco,  like  the  natives  of  North  America,  prefer  the 
substanoes  ^t  yield  a  red  colour  to  every  other.  Is  this 
predilection  founded  on  the  fiM^lity  wii^  which  the  savage 
procures  ochveous  earths,  or  the  colouring  feeula  of  anato 
jUQtd  of  chica  ?  I  doubt  tibis  much.  Indigo  grows  wild  in  a 
great  part  of  equinoctial  America.  This  plant,  like  so  many- 
other  leguminous  plants,  would  have  furnished  the  natives 
abundantly  with  pigments  to  colour  themselves  blue  like  the 
ancient  Britons.t  7ot  we  see  no  American  tribe  painted 
with  indigo.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  above,  that  the  preference  given  by  the  Americans  x 
to  the  red  colour  is  generally  foionded  on  the  tendency 
which  nations  feel  to  atoibute  the  idea  of  beau^  to  what- 
ever characterises  thear  national  physiognomy.  Men  whose 
skin  is  nafcurally^  of  a  brownish  red,  love  a  red  colour.    If 

*  The  pulp  of  the  anato«  and  even  the  chics,  are  astringent  and 
sBghtly  pttrgatiYe. 

t  Tlie  Osribs,  tiie  Safires,  the  Tamanaes,  and  tiie  Maypnres. 

t  The  half-clad  nations  of  the  temperate  sone  often  paint  tfadr  sfcm  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  with  which  their  clothes  are  dyed. 
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they  be  bom  inth  a  forehead  little  raised,  and  the  head  flat, 
thej  endearour  to  depress  the  foreheads  of  their  children. 
If  thej  be  distin^shed  from  other  nations  by  a  thin  beard, 
they  try  to  eradicate  the  few  hairs  that  nature  has  given 
them.  They  think  themselves  embellished  .in  proportion  as 
they  heighten  the  characteristic  marks  of  their  laoe^or  of 
their  national  conformation. 

We  were  surprised  to  see,  that,  in  the  camp  of  Faramma^ 
the  w(»nen  far  advanced  in  years  were  more  occupied  with 
their  ornaments  than  the  youngest  women.  "We  saw  an 
Indian  female  of  the  nation  of  the  Ottomacs  employing  two 
of  her  daughters  in  the  operation  of  rubbing  her  hair  with 
the  oil  of  turtles'  eggs,  and  painting  her  back  with  anato 
and  oaruto.  The  omaijaent  consisted  of  a  sort  of  lattice- 
woiik  formed  of  black  lines  crossing  each  other  on  a  red 
ground.  Each  little  square  had  a  black  dot  in  the  centre. 
It  was  a  work  of  incredible  patience.  We  returned  from 
a  very  long  herborization,  and  the  painting  was  not  haif 
finished.  This  research  of  ornament  seems  the  more  singu^ 
lar  when  we  reflect  that  the  figures  and  marks  ore  not 
produced  by  the  process  of  tattooing,  but  that  paintings 
executed  with  so  much  care  are^  efBic»d,*  if  the  Indian  ex- 
poses himself  imprudently  to  a  heavy  shower.  There  are 
some  nations  who  paint  only  to  celebrate  festivals ;  others 
are  covered  with  colour  during  the  whole  year :  and  the  latter 
consider  the  use  of  anato  as  so  indispensable,  that  both 
men  and  women  would  perhaps  be  less  ashamed  to  present 
themselves  without  a  fftuxyucof  than  destitute  of^  paint. 
These  guayuco»  of  the  (mnoco  are  partly  bai^  of  trees,  and 
partly  cotfcon-cloth.  Those  of  the  men  are  broader  than 
those  worn  by  the  women,  who,  the  missionaries  say,  have 
in  general  a  less  lively  feeling  of  modesty.  A  similar  ob- 
servation  was  made  by  Christopher  Columbus.  May  we 
not  attribute  this  indifrerenoe,  this  want  of  delicacy  in 

*  The  black  and  caustic  pigment  of  the  eamfo  (Genipa  amerioaaa) 
howcTer^  resists  a  long  time  the  action  of  water,  as  we  found  with  regret^ 
having  one  day,  in  sport  with  the  Indians,  caused  our  iaces  to  be  marked 
with  spots  and  strokes  of  cantto.  When  we  retnrtod  to  Angostuxa,  ia 
the  midst  of  Europeans,  these  marks  were  still  visible. 
'  •  f  A  word  of  the  Caribbean  language.  The  perigoma  of  the  Indiana 
of  the  Orinoco  is  rather  a  band  than  aa  aproiu 
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women  belonging  to  nations  of  which  the  manners  are  not 
much  depraved,  to  that  rude  state  of  slavery  to  which 
the  sex  is  reduced  in  South  America  by  male  injustice  and 
^pranny  ? 

When  we  speak  in  Europe  of  a  native  of  Guiana,  we 
£gure  to 'Ourselves  a  man  whose  head  and  waist  are  deco- 
rated with  the  fine  feathers  of  the  macaw,  the  toucan,  and  the 
humming-bird.  Our  painters  and  sculptors  have  long  since 
regarded  these  ornaments  as  the  characteristic  marks  oi 
an  American.  We  were  surprised  at  not  finding  in  the 
Chayma  Missions,  in  the  encampments  of  TJruana  and  of 
Pararuma  (I  might  almost  sav  on  all  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Cassiquiare)  those  fine  plumes,  those  fea- 
thered aprons,  which  are  so  often  brought  by  travellers 
from  Cayenne  and  Demerara.  These  tribes  for  the  most 
part,  even  those  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  most  ex- 
panded, who  cultivate  alimentary  plants,  and  know  how  to 
weave  cotton,  are  altogether  as  naked,*  as  poor,  and  as 
destitute  of  ornaments  as  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  The 
excessive  heat  of  the  air,  the  profuse  perspiration  in  which 
the  body  is  bathed  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  a  greatparfc 
of  the  night,  render  the  use  of  clothes  insupportable,  lieir 
objects  of  ornament,  and  particularly  their  plumes  of  fea- 
thers, are  reserved  for  dances  and  solemn  festivals.  The 
plumes  worn  by  the  Guipuiiavest  are  the  most  celebrated ; 
being  composed  of  the  fine  feathers  of  manakins  and 
parrots. 

The  Indians  are  not  always  satisfied  with  one  colour 
uniformly  spread;  they  sometimes  imitate,  in  the  most 
whimsical  manner,  in  painting  their  skin,  the  form  of  Euro- 
pean garments.  We  saw.  some  at  Pararuma,  who  were 
painted  with  blue  jackets  and  black  buttons.  The  mission- 
aries related  to  us  that  the  G-uaynaves  of  the  Bio  Caura 
are  accustomed  to  stain  themselves  red  with  anato,  and  to 
make  broad  transverse  stripes  on  the  body,  on  which  they 
stick  spangles  of  silvery  mica.     Seen  at  a  distance,  these 

*  For  instance,  the  Macos  and  the  Piraoas.  The  Carihs  must  be  ex- 
•cepted,  whose  perizoma  is  a  cotton  doth,  so  broad  that  it  might  cover 
the  shoulders. 

f  These  came  originally  from  the  banks  of  the  Inirida,  one  of  the 
livers  that  fall  into  the  6uayiare» 
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nak^d  men  appear  to  be  dressed  in  laced  clothes.  If  painted 
nations  had  been  examined  with  the  same  attention  as 
those  who  are  clothed,  it  would  have  been  perceived  that 
the  most  fertile  imagination,  and  the  most  pautable  caprice, 
have  created  the  fashions  of  painting,  as  well  as  those  of 
garments. 

Painting  and  tattooing  are  not  restrained,  in  either  the 
New  or  the  Old  "World,  to  one  race  or  one  zone  only.  These 
omalnents  are  most  common  among  the  Malays  and  Ame- 
rican races ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans  they  were  also 
employed  by  the  white  race  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the 
most  picturesque  garments  and  modes  of  dress  are  found 
in  the  G-recian  Archipelago  and  western  Asia,  so  the  type  of 
beauty  in  painting  and  tabooing  is  displayed  by  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific.  Some  clothed  nations  still  paint  their  hands, 
their  nails,  and  their  faces.  It  would  seem  that  painting 
is  then  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  body  that  remain 
uncovered;  and  while  rouge,  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
savage  state  of  man,  is  disappearing  by  degrees  in  Europe, 
in.  some  towns  of  the  provmce  of  Peru  the  ladies  thmk 
they  embellish  their  dehcate  skins  bv  covering  them  with 
colouring  vegetable  matter,  starch,  white-of-egg,  and  flour. 
After  having  lived  a  long  time  among  men  painted  with 
anato  and  chica,  we  are  singularly  staick  with  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  barbarism  retained  amidst  all  the  usages 
of  civihzation. 

The  encampment  at  Pararuma  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  examining  several  animals  in  their  natural  state,  which, 
till  then,  we  had  seen  only  in  the  collections  of  IBurope. 
These  little  animals  form  a  branch  of  commerce  for  the 
missionaries.  They  exchange  tobacco,  the  resin  called  mani, 
the  pigment  of  chica,  gallitos  (rock-manakins),  orange  mon- 
keys, capuchin  monkeys,  and  other  species  of  monkeys  in 
great  request  on  the  coast,  for  cloth,  nails,  hatchets,  fish-' 
hooks,  and  pins.  The  productions  of  the  Orinoco  are  bought 
at  a  low  price  from  the  Indians,  who  live  independence  on 
the  monks;  and  these  same  Indians  purchase  fishing  and 
gardening  implements  jfrom  the  monks  at  a  very  high 
price,  with  the  money  they  have  gained  at  the  egg-harvest. 
We  ourselves  bought  several  animals,  which  ^e  kept  with 

TOL.  n.  p 
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U0  throB^out  the  resfc  of  our  paieage  o&  the  zifer,  and 
Bfeadied  tneir  manBers. 

The  daUitMy  or  iock-maiiakin%  are  BokL  at  Faamma  in 
raetty  utUe  ca^  made  of  the  fDotatalka  of  palm-leaves. 
These  birds  are  infinitelj  more  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
noco, and  in  the  north  and  west  of  equinoctial  America,  t^an 
in  Erench  Gxiiana.  Thej  hare  hitherto  been  found  only  near 
the  Mission  of  "Rin^ftraima^^  and  in  the  Eaudales  or  cataraeta 
of  Maypurea.  I  aay  expreaslf  in  the  cataracts,  because 
the  gMUoa  ebooee  for  their  habitual  dwelling  the  hollows  of 
1^  little  granitic  rocka  that  crosa  the  Onnoco  and  form 
Bueh  numerouA  eaacades.  We  sometimes  saw  them  appear 
in  the  moming  in  the  midst  of  the  foam  of  the  river,  calling 
tiudr  females,  and  fighting  in  the  manner  of  our  oo<^, 
folding  the  doable  moveable  crest  that  decorates  the  crown 
of  the  head.  As  the  Indians  very  rarelj  take  the  fall-grown 
^fgUUof,  and  those  males  only  are  valued  in  Eoiope,  wbidi 
&om  the  third  jear  have  beautiful  saffiron-coioured  plumage, 
purehaaers  should  be  on  their  guard  not  to  confound  joung 
females  with  jo\mf  males.  JBoth  the  male  and  female 
^(dUiat  are  of  an  oUve-brown;  but  the  pollOy  or  j^oung  male, 
la  diatinguishaUe  at  the  earliest  age,  hj  its  size  and  its 
yellow  feet.  After  the  third  year  the  plumage  of  the  males 
aaaumes  a  beautiiul  safl&on  tint;  but  the  lemale  remains 
always  of  a  dull  duaky  brown  cdour,  with  yellow  oi^  on 
the  wing-coverts  and  tips  of  the  wings.*  To  preserve  in 
our  collections-  .the  fine  tint  of  the  plumage  of  a  male  and 
iull-grown  roek-^anakin^  it  must  not  be  ez{>08ed  to  the 
li^t.  This  tint  grows  pale  more  easy  than  in  the  other 
gBsxertk  of  the  paaaerine  order.  The  young  males,  as  in  most 
other  birds,  nave  the  plumage  or  livery  of  their  mother. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  that  so  skilful  a  naturalist  as  Le 
Taillant  t  can  doubt  whether  the  females  always  remain  of 
a  dusky  olive  tint.  The  Indians  of  the  Baudale^  all  assured 
me  that  they  had  never  seen  a  aaffiKm-coloured  female. 

Amoag  tne  monkejrs,  brought  by  the  Indiana  to  1^  &ir 
of  Pararuma,  we  distinguished  several  varietiea  o£  the  sai,X 

*  EspedaUy  the  part  which  ornithologuts  call  the  earptu. 

•f  Oiseaux  de  Paradis,  vol.  ii,  p.  61. 

t  Simia  eapvuins,  (the  wyqchin  mamkaj). 
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belongiiig  to  the  littie  groups  of  creeping  moB^ejs  called 
fm^hi  in  the  Spaaiifih  c(3ome8 ;  marimondes,*  or  atelet  with 
a  red  beilj ;  tiiUy  and  viudUas.  The  last  two  species  parti- 
ctdarly  attracted  our  attention,  aaid  we  purchaised  them  ta 
send  to  Europe. 

The  Ha  of  the  Orinoco  (Simia  seiurea),  well-kn<!rwn  in  our 
GolleGtions,  is  ea^ed  hitHeni  hf  the  Maypure  Indians.  It  is 
very  conunoci  on  the  south  of  the  cataracts.  Its  face  is 
white ;  and  a  little  spot  of  bluish-black  covers  the  mouth 
and  the  point  of  the  nose.  T&e  tiHa  of  the  most  eleeant 
form,  and  the  most  beautiful  colour  (with  hair  of  a  golden 
yellow),  eome  from  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare.  Those 
that  are  taken  on  the  diiores  of  the  G-uaviare  are  large  and 
difficult  to  tame.  No  other  mbnkej  has  so  much  the  phj- 
sioenomy  of  a  child  as  the  titi;  there  is  the  same  expression 
of  inofcoeeBce,  the  same  plsyrful  smile,  the  same  rapiditj  in 
the  tranraticn  httm  joj  to  sorrow.  Its  larp|e  eyes  are  mstantlj 
Med  wx^  teaors,  wheta  it  is  seized  with  fear.  It  is  ex- 
treaoehr  fond  of  insects,  porticukrlj  of  spiders.  The  saga- 
city 01  this  little  aninud  is  so  great,  that  one  of  those  we 
brought  in  our  boat  to  Angostura  distinguished  perfectly  the 
different  plates  annexed  to  CuTier's  'Tableau  ^l^mentaire 
d'fiistoire  natureUe.'  The  engravings  of  this  work  are  not 
coloured ;  yet  the  UH  advanoed  rapidfy  its  Kttde  hand  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  grasshopper  or  a  wasp,  every  time  that 
we  showed  it  the  ekventh  pkte,  on  which  these  insects  are 
repres^ited.  It  remained  perfbetly  indifferent  when  it  was 
shown  engravings  of  skeletons  or  heads  of  mammi&rous 
snimals.t  When  severaiL  of  these  little  monkeys,  shut 
up  in  the  same  cage,  are  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  the 
habitual  temperature  of  the  air  sinks  suddenly  two  or  three 
degrees,  they  twist  their  tail  ^whieh,  however,  is  not  pre- 
hensile) round  their  neck,  ana  intertwine  their  arms  and 
legs  to  worm  one  another.    The  Indian  hunters  told  us,  that 

*  SimisfadubatlL 
t  I  may  tAnerre,  ihtA  I  hove  b«w  heHrd  of  an  iastaiiee  is  wbldk  a 
incture,  xepiegentiDg,  in  the  grastost  porftction,.  faarei  or  daer  of  tiMir 
natural  size,  has  made  the  least  impression  eves  en.  spoitinf  dofsw 
the  Intelfigence  of  which  appears  the  moat  improved.  Is  there  aaf 
airtheiiticsted  instance  of  a  dog^  having  recognized  a  full-length  lecture  of. 
r  >    Ib  all  these  cases,  thes^M;  is  not  assisted  by  the  nnell. 
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in  the  forests  thej  often  met  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
animals,  whilst  others  sent  lorth  lamentable  cries,  because 
they  wished  to  enter  amid  the  group  to  find  warmth  and 
shelter.  By  shooting  arrows  dipped  in  weak  poison  at  one 
of  these  groups,  a  great  number  oi  young  monkeys  are  takeu 
alive  at  once.  The  titi  in  falling  I'emains  clinging  to  its 
mother,  and  if  it  be  not  wounded  bv  the  fall,  it  does  not 
quit  the  shoulder  or  the  neck  of  the  dead  animal.  Most  of 
those  that  are  found  alive  in  the  huts  of  the  Indians  have 
been  thus  taken  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  mothers. 
Those  that  are  full  grown,  when  cured  of  a  slight  wound, 
commonly  die  before  they  can  accustom  themselves  to  a 
domestic  state.  The  titis  are  in  general  delicate  and  timid 
little  animals.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  them  from  the 
Missions  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  coast  of  Caracas,  or  of  Gu- 
mana.  They  become  melancholy  and  dejected  in  proportion 
as  they  quit  the  region  of  the  forests,  and  enter  the  Llanos. 
This  change  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  slight  elevation  of  the 
temperature ;  it  seems  rather  to  depend  on  a  greater  inten- 
sity of  light,  a  less  decree  of  humidity,  and  some  chemical 
property  of  the  air  of  the  coast,  x 

The  saimiri,  or  titi  of  the  Orinoco,  the  atele,  the  sajou, 
and  other  quadrumanous  animals  long  known  in  Europe, 
form  a  strikmg  contrast,  both  in  their  gait  and  habits,  with 
the  macdvahu,  called  by  the  missionaries  viudUa,  or  '  widow 
in  mourning.'  The  hair  of  this  little  animal  is  soft,  glossy, 
and  of  a  fine  black.  Its  face  is  covered  with  a  mask  of  & 
square  form  and  a  whitish  colour  tinged  with  blue.  This 
mask  contains  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  The  ears  have  & 
rim:  they  are  small,  very  pretty,  and  ahnost  bare.  The 
neck  of  the  widow  presents  in  front  a  white  band,  an  inch 
broad,  and  forming  a  semicircle.  The  feet,  or  rather  the 
hinder  hands,  are  black  like  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  the 
fore  paws  are  white  without,  and  of  a  flossy  black  within. 
Li  these  marks,  or  white  spots,  the  missionaries  think  they 
recognize  the  veil,  the  neckerchief,  and  the  gloves  of  a 
wid(yu3  in  mcmmvny.  The  character  of  this  little  monkey, 
which  sits  up  on  its  hinder  extremities  only  when  eating,  is 
but  little  indicated  in  its  appearance.  It  has  a  wild  and 
timid  air ;  it  often  refuses  the  food  offered  to  it,  even  when, 
tormented  by  a  ravenous  appetite.    It  has  little  indinatioix. 
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for  the  society  of  other  monkejs.  The  sight  of  the  smallest 
saimiri  puts  it  to  flight.  Its  eye  denotes  great  vivacity. 
"We  have  seen  it  remain  whole  hours  motionless  without 
sleeping,  and  attentive  to  everything  that  was  passing 
around.  But  this  wildness  and  timidil^  are  merely  apparent. 
The  viudita,  when  alone,  and  left  to  itself,  becomes  lurious 
at  the  sight  of  a  bird.  It  then  climbs  and  runs  with  asto- 
nishing, rapidity ;  darts  ^on  its  prey  like  a  cat ;  and  Inlls 
whatever  it  can  seize.  This  rare  and  delicate  monkey  is 
found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  granite  moun- 
tains which  rise  behind  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  It 
inhabits  also  the  banks  of  the  Guaviare,  near  San  Eemando 
de  Atabapo. 

The  viudita  accompanied  us  on  our  whole  voyage  on  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  feio  Negro,  passing  the  cataracts  twice. 
In  studying  the  manners  of  animals,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  observe  them  during  several  months  in  the  open  air,  and 
not  in  houses,  where  they  lose  all  their  natural  vivacity. 

The  new  canoe  intended  for  us  was,  like  all  Indian  boats, 
a  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out  partly  by  the  hatchet  aad 
partly  by  fire.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  and  three  broad. 
Three  persons  could  not  sit  in  it  side  by  side.  These  canoes 
are  so  crank,  and  they  require,  from  their  instability,  a  cargo 
so  equally  distributed,  that  when  you  want  to  rise  for  an 
instant,  you  must  warn  the  rowers  to  lean  to  the  opposite 
side.  Without  this  precaution  the  water  would  necessarily 
enter  the  side  pressed  down.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  inconveniences  that  are  suffered  in  such  wretched 


The  missionary  from  the  cataracts  made  the  preparations 
for  our  voyage  with  greater  energy  than  we  wished.  Lest 
there  mi^ht  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Maco  and  Ghia- 
hibe  Indians,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  labyrinth  of  small 
channels  and  cascades  of  which  the  Batidales  or  cataracts 
are  composad,  two  Indians  were,  during  the  night,  placed  in 
the  cepo — a  sort  of  stocks  in  which  they  were  made  to  lie 
with  their  legs  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  notched  and 
fastened  together  by  a  chain  with  a  padlock.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  cries  of  a  young  man, 
mercilessly  beaten  with  a  whip  of  manati  skin.  His  name 
was  Zerepe,  a  very  intelligent  young  Indian,  who  proved 
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naefiil  to  us  in  the  sejpael,  but  who  lusnr  reAuied  to 
aooompany  m.  He  was  bom  in  tbe  Miiifliffn  of  Aturee;  biit 
hifl  fmier  wm  a  Maoo,  and  his  mo&er  a  natiye  of  l^e  notioa 
of  tiie  Maypnses.  He  kid  setumed  to  the  woods  (al 
monte),  and  having  lired  some  yeacs  with  the  lanmibdiied 
Indians,  he  had  ^fos  acquired  the  knowledge  of  several 
languages,  and  the  missionaiy  employed  him  as  an  inter- 
pr^er.  We  obtained  with  diffienlty  the  pard(»i  of  this 
young  man.  ''  Without  these  acts  oi  sevedtj,'*  we  were 
told,  "  vou  would  want  for  eTerything.  The  Indians  of  the 
MaudcMB  and  the  Upper  Orinooo  are  a  stronger  and  more 
laborious  race  than  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Oiinooe. 
They  know  that  they  are  much  sought  after  at  Angostura. 
If  left  to  their  own  wiU,  they  would  all  go  down  the  river  to  ' 
sell  their  productions,  and  liye  in  fiill  liberty  among  the 
whites.    The  Missions  would  be  totally  deserted." 

These  reasons,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  more  speeions 
than  sound.  Man,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
.social  state,  must  no  doubt  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  natural 
rights,  and  his  original  independence;  but,  if  the  sacrifice 
imposed  on  him  be  not  compensated  by  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lization, the  savage,  wise  in  his  simpucilr,  retains  the  wish 
of  returoing  to  the  forests  that  gave  lum  bnih.  It  is  because 
the  Indian  of  the  woods  is  treated  like  a  person  in  a  state 
of  villanage  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Missions,  because  he 
enjoys  not  the  firuit  of  his  labours,  that  the  Christian  esta- 
bhshments  on  the  Orinoco  remain  deserts.  A  government 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  liberty  of  the  natives  i^ctinr-  i 
guishes  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  stops  their  progress. 

To  say  that  the  savage,  like  the  child,  can  be  governed 
only  by  force,  is  merely  to  establish  false  analogies.  The 
Indians  of  the  Orinoco  have  somelMug  infantine  in  the 
expression  of  their  joy,  and  the  quick  succession  of  their 
emotions,  but  they  are  not  great  children ;  tiixey  are  as  little 
so  aa  the  poor  labourers  in  the  east  of  Europe,  whom  the 
barbarism  of  our  feudal  institutions  has  held  in  the  rudest 
Btote.  To  comdder  the  employment  of  force  as  the  first  and 
sole  means  of  the  civilization  of  tibe  savage,  is  a  principle  as 
&r  fix)m  being  true  in  the  education  of  nations  as  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  weak- 
or  degradation  in  our  species,  no  fiu^ulty  is  entirely 
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uriTnliilated.  The  Imman  nndBTBtazidiBg  exhiUts  only  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strengtli  and  development.  The  sayage, 
like  the  child,  compares  the  prcBent  with  the  past;  Tie 
directs  his  actions,  not  accor&ig  to  hHnd  instmct,  but? 
motives  of  interest.  Season  can  eveiywhere  enlighten 
reason ;  and  its  progress  will  be  retarded  in  proportion  as 
the  men  who  are  called  upon  to  bring  u^  youth,  or  govern 
nations,  substitute  constraint  and  force  for  that  moral 
influence  which  can  alone  unfold  the  rising  faculties,  cahn 
the  irritated  passions,  and  give  stability  to  social  order. 

"We  could  not  set  sail  before  ten  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  To  gain  something  in  breadth  in  our  new  canoe,  & 
sort  of  lattice-work  had  been  constructed  on  the  stem  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  extended  on  each  side  beyond  the 
gunwale,  Unforhmately,  the  toMo  or  roof  of  leaves,  that 
covered  this  lattice-work,  was  so  low  that  we  were  obliged 
to  lie  down,  without  seeing  anything,  or,  if  seated,  to  sit 
nearly  double.  The  necessity  of  carrying  the  canoe  across 
the  rapids,  and  even  from  one  river  to  another ;  and  the  fear 
of  givmg  too  much  hold  to  the  wind,  by  making  the  ioldo 
higher,  render  this  construction  necessaiy  for  vessels  that 
go  up  towards  the  Eio  Negro.  The  toldo  was  intended  to 
cover  four  persons,  lying  on  the  deck  or  lattice-work  of 
brush-wood ;  but  our  legs  reached  far  beyond  it,  and  when  it 
rained  half  our  bodies  were  wet.  Our  couches  consisted  of 
oi-hides  or  tiger-skins,  spread  upon  branches  of  trees,  which 
were  painfully  felt  through  so  thin  a  covering.  The  fore 
part  of  the  boat  wa«  Med  with  TTidia,n  rowers,  furnished 
with  paddles,  three  feet  long,  in  the  form  of  spoons.  They 
were  ail  naked,  seated  two  by  two,  and  they  kept  time  in 
rowing  with  a  surprising  uniformity,  singing  songs  of  a 
sad  and  monotonous  character.  The  small  cages  contain- 
ing our  birds  and  our  monkeys,  the  number  of'  which  aug- 
mented as  we  advanced,  were  hung  some  to  the  toldo 
and  others  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  This  was  our  travelling 
menagerie.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  losses  oecasioneS 
by  accidents,  and  above  all  by  the  fatal  effects  of  exposure 
to  the  sun,  we  had  fourteen  of  these  little  animals  alive  at 
our  return  from  the  Cassiquiare.  Naturalists,  who  wish  to 
coUect  and  bring  living  animals  to  Europe,  might  cauae 
boats  to  be  constructed  expressly  for  this  purpose  at  Angoa- 
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tura,  or  at  Grand  Para,  tlie  two  capitals  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  the  fore-deck  of 
which  boats  might  be  fitted  up  with  two  rows  of  cages  shel- 
tered from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  night,  when  we  estar 
blished  our  watch,  our  collection  of  animals  and  our  instru- 
ments occupied  the  centre ;  around  these  were  placed  first 
our  hammocks,  then  the  hammocks  of  the  Indians ;  and  on 
the  outside  were  the  fires  which  are  thought  indispensable 
against  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar.  About  sunrise  the  mon- 
keys in  our  cages  answerea  the  cries  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
forest.  These  communications  between  animals  of  the  same 
species  sympathizing  with  one  another,  though  unseen,  one 
party  enjoymg  that  liberty  which  the  other  regriBts,  have 
something  melancholy  and  affecting. 

In  a.  canoe  not  three  feet  wide,  and  so  incumbered,  there 
remained  no  other  place  for  the  dried  plants,  trunks,  a 
sextant,  a  dipping-needle,  and  the  meteorological  inslsru- 
ments,  than  the  space  below  the  lattice- work  of  branches,  on 
which  we  were  compelled  to  remain  stretched  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  If  we  wished  to  take  the  least  object  out 
of  a  trunk,  or  to  use  an  instrument,  it  was  necessary  to 
row  ashore  and  land.  To  these  inconveniences  were  joined 
the  torment  of  the  mosquitos  which  swarmed  under  the 
toldo,  and  the  heat  radiated  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
trees,  the  upper  surface  of  which  was  continually  exposed  to 
the  solar  rays.  We  attempted  every  instant,  but  always 
without  success,  to  amend  our  situation.  "While  one  of  us 
hid  himself  under  a  sheet  to  ward  off  the  insects,  the  other 
insisted  on  having  green  wood  lighted  beneath  the  toldo,  in 
the  hope  of  driving  away  the  mosquitos  by  the  smoke.  The 
painful  sensations  of  the  eyes,  and  the  increase  of  heat, 
already  stifling,  rendered  both  these  contrivances  alike  im- 
practicable, w  ith  some  gaiety  of  temper,  with  feelings  of 
mutual  good-will,  and  with  a  vivid  taste  for  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  these  vast  valleys  of  rivers,  travellers  easily 
Bupport  evils  that  become  habitual. 

Our  Indians  showed  us,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  place  which  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Mission  of 
Pararuma,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1733. 
The  mortality  occasioned  by  the  small-pox  among  the  Saliva 
Indians  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
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miasion.  The  few  inhabitants  who  survived  this  crael  epi- 
demic, removed  to  the  village  of  Carichana.  It  was  at  ra- 
raruma,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Father  Eoman, 
hail  was  seen  to  fall  during  a  great  storm,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  is  ^most  the  only  instance  of  it 
I  know  in  a  plain  that  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea; 
for  haLL  falls  genej^y,  between  the  tropics,  only  at  three 
hundred  toises  of  elevation.  If  it  form  at  an  equal  height 
over  plains  and  table-lands,  we  must  suppose  that  it  melts 
as  it  tails,  in  passing  through  the  lowest  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  mean  temperature  of  which  is  from  27*5°  to  24** 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  I  acknowledge  it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain,  in  the  present  state  of  meteorology,  why 
it  hails  at  Philadelphia,  at  Kome,  and  at  Montpelier,  during 
the  hottest  months,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  attains 
26°  or  26° ;  while  the  same  phenomenon  is  not  observed  at 
Cumana,  at  La  G-uayra,  and  in  general,  in  the  emiatorial 
plains.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  heat  of  the  plains  (from  40°  to  43°  latitude)  is  nearly 
the  same  as  withm  the  tropics;  and  according  to  my  re* 
searches  the  decrement  of  caloric  equally  varies  but  uttle. 
If  then  the  absence  of  hail  within  the  torrid  zone,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  be  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  hail- 
stones in  crossing  the  lower  strata  of  the  air,  we  must 
suppose  that  these  hail-stones,  at  the  moment  of  their  for- 
mation, are  larger  in  the  temperate  than  in  the  torrid  zone. 
We  yet  know  so  little  of  the  conditions  under  which  water 
congeals  in  a  stormy  cloud  in  our  climates,  that  we  can- 
not judge  whether  the  same  conditions  be  fulfilled  on  the 
equator  above  the  plains.  The  clouds  in  which  we  hear  the 
rattling  of  the  hailstones  against  one  another  before  they 
fall,  and  which  move  horizontally,  have  always  appeared  to 
me  of  little  elevation ;  and  at  these  small  heights  we  may 
conceive  that  extraordinary  refrigerations  are  caused  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  ascending  air,  of  which  the  capacity  for 
caloric  augments;  by  currents  of  cold  air  coming  from  a 
•liigher  latitude,  and  above  all,  according  to  M.  G-ay  Lussac, 
by  the  radiation  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds.  I 
snail  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  when  speaking 
of  the  different  forms  under  which  hail  and  hoar-frost  appear 
on  the  Andes^  at  two  thousand  and  two  thousand  six  hun- 
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dsed  toiBeB  of  keiglxt;  and  iAml  examiniiig  tlie  qiHMrtioa 
whether  we  may  eaomder  iAkd  fltnitiim  of  floods  tkat  es¥6- 
lops  the  mountadiiB  as  a  horizontal  oontiiiiiation  ci  tiie 
Bizatum  which  we  see  immediateh'  abore  tbm  in  the  plains. 

The  Orinoco,  full  of  iabrnds,  begins  to  dlride  itsetf  into 
several  brttoehes,  of  which  tiie  most  weatesn  remain  dry 
during  the  moniiui  of  Jannaiy  and  Feinroaiy.  The  total 
breadth  of  the  nver  exceeds  two  thousand  mm  hundred  or 
three  thousand  toises.  We  peroeiTed  to  the  East,  opposite 
the  island  of  Jayanavo,  the  moudi  of  the  Cafio  Aujaeoa. 
Between  this  Ca5o  and  the  Bio  Pamasi  or  Paroati,  tdie 
eountry  becomes  more  and  more  woodj.  A  flolitarj  rook, 
of  extremely  picturesque  aspect,  dses  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  paim-trees,  not  fiir  ^rom  the  Orinoco.  It  is  a 
pillar  of  granite,  a  prismatic  mass,  the  bare  and  steep  sides 
of  which  attain  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its 
point,  which  oyertops  the  highest  trees  of  the  raeest,  is 
terminated  by  a  shea  of  rock  widi  a  horizontal  and  smooth 
surface.  Other  trees  crown  this  simunit,  which  the  mis- 
sionaries call  the  peak,  or  Mogoie  de  Coem/za,  Thk  m(mu- 
ment  of  nature,  in  its  simple  grandeur  recalls  to  mind  the 
Cyclopean  remains  of  antiqui^.  Its  strongly-marked  out- 
lines, and'  the  groim  of  troEfs  and  shrubs  by  which  it  is 
crowned,  stand  out  &om  the  asure  of  the  sky.  It  seems  a 
forest  rising  above  a  forest. 

Further  on,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fareasi,  the  Orinoco 
narrows.  On  the  east  is  perceived  a  mountain  with  a  bare 
top,  projectins;  like  a  promontory.  It  is  nearly  three  hun^ 
dred  feet  lugh,  and  served  as  a  fortress  for  the  Jesuits, 
^ey  had  constructed  there  a  small  fort,  with  three  batteries 
of  cannon,  and  it  was  constantly  occupied  by  a  military 
detachment.  We  saw  the  cannon  dismounted,  and  half- 
buried  in  the  sand,  at  Garichana  and  at  Atures.  This  fort  of 
the  Jesuits  has  been  destroyed  since  the  dissoluiaon  of  their 
society ;  but  the  place  is  still  called  M  Castillo.  I  find  it 
set  down,  in  a  manuscript  map,  kttely  completed  at  Caracas 
by  a  member  of  the  secular  clergy,  under  the  denomination 
of  "Trinchera  del  despotismo  monacal."* 

The  garrison  which  the  Jesuits  maintained  on  this  rock, 
was  not  intended  merely  to  protect  the  Missions  against 
*  Intrenchment  of  monachal  despotism. 
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the  iocurgioiui  of  the  Caribs:  it  wm  employed  also  in  bq 
ofTenfliTe  war,  or,  as  tbej  say  here,  in  the  conqueat  of  aoidB 
(oonquiata  da  almas).  The  soldiecs,  eiseited  if  the  aHuce- 
ment  of  gain,  made  mi^tarr  incursions  (entradas)  rata  tihe 
lands  of  the  ind^endent  Indians.  They  kiHed  aJl  thoae 
who  dared  to  make  any  resistanoe,  burnt  thcdr  hifibi,  de- 
stroyed tk&r  plantations,  and  carried  away  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  as  prisoners.  These  prisoners  weve 
divided  among  the  !Mjfiuons  of  the  Meta,  the  Sio  Negoo, 
and  the  Upp»  Orinoco.  The  most  distant  places  were 
chosen,  that  they  mi^t  not  be  tempted  to  return  to  their 
native  counb^.  This  violent  manner  of  conqueri/M  souky 
though  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  laws,  was  to&roted  by  the 
civil  governors,  and  vaunted  by  the  superiors  <^  the  sociel^y 
as  b^eficial  to  reb'gion,  and  the  aggrandiz^nent  of  t^ 
Missions.  ''  The  voice  of  the  Gk>spef  is  heard  only,''  said 
a  Jesuit  of  the  Orinoco,  very  candidly,  in  the  'Cartes 
Edifantes,'  ''  where  the  Indians  have  heard  abo  the  sound 
of  fire-axms  (el  eco  de  la  polvora).  Mildness  is  a  very  slow 
measure.  By  chastising  the  natives,  we  facilitate  their  can- 
version."  These  principles,  which  degrade  humanity,  wese 
certainly  not  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  society  whidi, 
in  the  New  "World,  and  wherever  education  has  renuuned 
exclusively  in  tiie  hands  of  monks,  has  rendered  service  to 
letters  and  civilization.  But  the  entradae,  the  spurituoL  con 
quests  with  the  assistance  of  bayonets,  was  an  inherent  vice 
in  a  system,  that  tended  to  the  ramd  aggrandizement  of  the 
Missions.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Jmot  the  same  system  is  net 
followed  by  the  Eranciscan,  Dominican,  and  Augustiman 
monks  who  now  govern  a  vast  portion  of  South  America ;  Bod 
who,  bv  the  mildness  or  harshness  of  their  manners,  eieirt  a 
powermL  iafluence  over  the  fate  of  so  many  thooBonds  of 
natives.  Military  incursions  are  almost  entirely  abolished ; 
and  when  ther  do  take  pkce,  they  are  disavowed  by  ihd 
superiors  of  the  orders.  We  will  not  decide  at  present, 
whether  this  amelioration  of  the  monachal  system  be  owing 
to  wont  of  activity  and  cold  indolence ;  or  whether  it  must  be 
attributed,  as  we  would  wish  to  believe,  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  to  feelings  more  elevated,  and  more  confonn- 
able  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Foniaai,  the  Orinoco  again 
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narrows.  Pull  of  little  islands  and  masses  of  granite  rock, 
it  presents  rapids,  or  small  cascades  (remolinos),  which  at 
first  sight  may  alarm  the  traveller  by  the  continual  eddies 
of  the  water,  but  which  at  no  season  of  the  year  are  dan- 
gerous for  boats.  A  range  of  shoals,  that  crosses  almost 
the  whole  river,  bears  the  name  of  the  Baudal  de  Marimara, 
We  passed  it  without  difficulty  by  a  narrow  channel,  in 
which  the  water  seems  to  boil  up  as  it  issues  out  impetu- 
ously* below  the  Fiedra  de  Marimara,  a  compact  mass  of 
granite  eighty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, without  fissures,  or  any  trace  of  stratification. 
The  river  penetrates  far  into  the  land,  and  forms  spacious 
bays  in  the  rocks.  One  of  these  bays,  inclosed  -  between 
two  promontories  destitute  of  vegetation,  is  called  the  Port 
of  Cfarichana.t  The  spot  has  a  very  wild  aspect.  In  the 
evening  the  rocky  coasts  project  their  vast  shadows  over 
the  simiice  of  the  river.  The  waters  appear  black  from 
reflecting  the  image  of  these  granitic  masses,  which,  in  the 
colour  of  their  external  surface,  sometimes  resemble  coal, 
and  sometimes  lead-ore.  "We  passed  the  night  ia  the  small 
village  of  Carichana,  where  we  were  received  at  the  priest's 
house,  or  cohvento.  It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  since  we  had 
slept  under  a  roof. 

To  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  inundations,  often  so  fatal  to 
health,  the  Mission  of  Carichana  has  been  established  at 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the  river.  The  Indians  in 
this  Mission  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Salives,  and  they  have 
a  disagreeable  and  nasal  pronunciation.  Their  language,  of 
which  the  Jesuit  Anisson  has  composed  a  grammar  still  in 
manuscript,  is,  with  the  Caribbean,  the  Tamanac,  the  May- 
pure,  the  Ottomac,  the  Gnahive,  and  the  Jaruro,  one  of  the 
mother-tongues  most  general  on  the  Orinoco.  Father  Gili 
thinks  that  the  Ature,  the  Piraoa,  and  the  Quaqua  or 
Mapoye,  are  only  dialects  of  the  Salive.  My  journey  was 
much  too  rapid  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  that,  in  the  village  of 
Ature,  celebrated  on  accoimt  of  its  situation  near  the  great 
cataracts,  neither  the  Salive  nor  the  Ature  is  now  spoken, 
but  the  language  of  the  Maypures.     In  the  Salive  of  Cari- 

*  These  places  are  called  chorreras  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
t  Piedra  y  puerto  de  Carichana. 
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chana^  man  is  called  cocco;  woman,  gnacu;  water,  caaua; 
fire,  eyussa;  the  earth,  seke;  the  sky,  mvmeseJce  (earth  on 
high);  the  ja^ar,  impii;  the  crocodile,  cuipoo;  maize, 
ffiomu  ;  the  plamtain,  paratima  ;  cassava,  peibe,  I  may  here 
mention  one  of  those  descriptiye  compounds  that  seem  to 
characterise  the  infancy  of  lan^;uage,  though  they  are  re- 
tamed  in  some  very  perfect  idioms.*  Thus,  as  in  the  Bis- 
cayan,  thunder  is  called  'the  noise  of  the  cloud  (pdoUa)'* 
the  sun  bears  the  name,  in  the  SaUve  dialect,  of  mwme-seke" 
eoccOf  *the  man  (cocco)  of  the  earth  (seke)  above  (mume).* 

The  most  ancient  abode  of  the  Salive  nation  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Orinoco,,  oetween 
the  Eio  Yichadat  and  the  G-uaviare,  and  also  between  the 
Meta  and  the  Eio  Paute.  SaHves  are  now  found  not  only 
at  Carichana,  but  in  the  Missions  of  the  province  of  Casanre, 
at  Cabapuna,  Guanapalo,  Cabiuna,  and  Macuco.  Th^  are 
a  social,  mild,  almost  timid  people ;  and  more  easy,  I  will 
not  say  to  civilize,  but  to  subdue,  than  the  other  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco.  To  escape  from  the  dominion  of  the  Caribs, 
the  Salives  willingly  jomed  the  first  Missions  of  the  Jesuits. 
Accordingly  these  fathers  everywhere  in  their  writings 
praise  the  docility  and  intelligence  of  that  people*  The 
Salives  have  a  great  taste  for  music :  in  the  most  remote 
times  they  had  trumpets  of  baked  earth,  four  or  five  feet 
Ions;,  with  several  large  globular  cavities  communicating 
with  one  another  by  narrow  pipes.  These  trumpets  send 
forth  most  dismal  sounds.  The  J  esuits  have  cultivated  with 
success  the  natural  taste  of  the  Salives  for  instrumental 
music;  and  even  since  the  destruction  of  the  society,  the 
missionaries  of  Bio  Meta  have  continued  at  San  Miguel  de 
Macuco  a  fine  church  choir,  and  musical  instruction  for  the 
Indian  youth.  Very  lately  a  traveller  was  surprised  to  see 
the  natives  playing  on  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the  tri-. 
angle,  the  guitar,  and  the  flute. 

We  found  among  these  Salive  Indians,  at  Carichana,  a 
white  woman,  the  sister  of  a  Jesuit  of  New  Grenada.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  satisfaction  that  is  felt  when,  in  the 
midst  of  nations  of  whose  language  we  are  ignorant,  we 
meet  with  a  being  with  whom  we  can  converse  without  an 

*  See  vol.  i,  p.  326. 
t  The  Saliye  miBsion,  on  the  Rio  Vichada,  was  destroyed  by  the  Caribs. 
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interpeter.  "Eveapy  toiasaon  has  at  least  two  intonpFe^n-s 
(lengoairazes).  They  ace  Indums,  a  littie  leas  atapid  tnaiii  iiie 
rest,  through  whose  mediuia  the  mksioBanea  of  the  Orinoco, 
who  now  yery  rasely  give  themaelyes  the  trouble  of  studyiog 
the  idioms  of  the  oountrj,  commumcate  with  the  neophytes. 
These  interpreten  attended  ua  in  all  our  herbonzatHme ; 
but  thej  rather  understand  than  speak  Castiliflin.  With 
their  iadolcnt  indifferenee,  they  answer  ua  hy  diaoce,  but 
^ways  with  an  officioua  smile,  ^*Tea,  Fairer;  no.  Father,'' 
to  eyery  question  addressed  to  them. 

The  -vexation  that  arises  from  sudi  &  style  of  eoBfersatkn 
cantinaed  fcr  numtlM  msy  easily  be  eonoeiyed,  wh^a  you 
wish  to  be  enlig^itened  vspoa  objects  in  wMch  you  take  the 
most  lively  intareBt.  We  were  o&en.lb^*eed  to  employ  sey^^ 
interpreters  at  a  lame,  and  seyeral  Bueeesnye  translatorB^  in 
order  to  comnnmkate  with  the  natives.* 

''After  leayin^  my  Ifission,"  said  the  good  monk  of 
TJTuaoa,  **  you  wSl  travel  like  mutes.'^  This  predLCtion  was 
neariy  aeeomjdished;  and,  iK)t  to  lose  the  adyantage  we 
migbt  derive  izom  isiteveoisrse  even  with  the  rudest  Indians, 
we  sometimes  preferred  the  language  of  signs.  When  a 
a  native  pmeives  that  you'  will  not  employ  an  interpreter; 
when  you  interrogate  him  directly,  showmg  him  the  objects ; 
he  rouses  hamselffitem  his  habitual  apathy,  and  manifests  an 
extraordinaiy  <mpaeiiy  to  make  himsdf  comprehended.  He 
varies  his  signs,  pronounces  his  words  tdowly,  and  repeats 
them  wi^urat  being  desired.  The  consequence  conferred 
xspaa  hcon,  in  sv^Tering  yourself  to  be  instructed  by  him, 
mitters  his  sel£4ove.  Tins  facility  in  makiztg  himself  com- 
prehended is  partkdihirly  remarkable  in  the  independent 
TTMia«.n.  It  cazuiot  be  doubted  that  direct  intercourse  vnth 
the  natives  is  more  instructive  and  more  certain  than  the 
Gcomiumicaticai  hy  interpreters,  provided  the  questions  be 

*  To  fonn  a  just  idea  of  the  perplexity  of  these  commiiiiications  by 
iaterpNter%  "^  tbbj  reedlect  that,  in  the  ezpedttion  of  Lewis  and 
Qaxic  to  fltt  mer  Cokonbia^  in  erder  to  coiwene  witib  the  Chopimmsh 
Indiana,  Captain  I^ewis  addimaed  one  of  hia  men.  fa  Eogl»h ;  tbat  man 
t^^aaalated  the  Ration  into  Freadh  to  Chahoneau  y  Chidboaean  tianabted 
it  to  hia  IniSan  wife  in  Minnetaree;  the  woman  translated  it  into 
Shoshonee  to  a  prisoner ;  and  the  prisoner  translated  it  into  Chopunnish. 
It  may  be  feared  that  the  wnaa  of  th*  fiiestion  was  a  little  altered  by 
theie  tiKowv«  tranahriwii. 
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eimpMed,  and  repeated  to  seyeral  mdiTidiials  under  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  rtaiety  of  idioms  i^ken  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiarey  and  the  Bio  Negro, 
is  so  prodigious,  that  a  trayeller,  however  great  may  be  his 
talent  &r  languagei,  can  never  hope  to  kam  enough  to 
maike  himself  understood  alon^  the  navigable  rirers,  from 
Angostura  to  the  small  fort  of  San  Carlos  del  Bio  Negro. 
In  rem  and  Quitp  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  Qnichua,  or 
the  Inea  language ;  in  Chile,  the  Araucan;  and  in  Paraguay, 
the  Ghuaranj ;  in  order  to  be  imderstood  by  most  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  difierent  in  the  Missions  of  Spanish 
Guiana,  where  nations  of  vainous  races  are  mingled  m  the 
same  Tillage.  It  is  not  errejOL  sufficient  to  have  learned  the 
Caribee  or  Carina,  the  Guamo,  the  Guahi<re,,  the  Jaruro, 
the  Ottomac,  the  Maypure,  the  SaDive,  the  Marivitan,  the 
Maquiritare,  and  the  (iuaica,  ten  dialects,  of  which  there 
exist  only  imperfect  gxsmmars,  aiod  whieh  have  less  affinity 
with  each  other  tlb^  the  Greek,  Germasi,  and  Persian 
lanfi^uages. 

The  enyiioBS  of  the  Mission  of  Cavichttoa  appeared  to  xm 
to  be  d^g^tfuL  The  little  village  is  situated  in  one  of 
those  plains  covered  with  gnuss  that  separate  all  the  links 
of  the  granitic  mountalnB,  from  Enc^amada  to  beyond 
the  Cataracts  of  Majpurea.  The  line  of  the  forests  is  seen 
only  in  the  distance.  The  horizon  is  everywhere  bounded 
by  mountains,  partly  wooded  and  of  a  dark  tint,  partly  bare, 
with  rocky  summits  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
What  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  scenery  of  this  coun- 
try are  baoks  of  rock  (haas)  nearfy  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, and  often  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  m  circum- 
ference, yet  scarcely  rising  a  &w  inches  above  the  surounding 
eavainnahs.  They  now  suike  a  part  of  the  plain.  We  ask 
ourselves  with  surprise,  whether  some  extraordinary  revolu- 
ticms  may  have  carried  away  the  earth  and  plants ;  er  whether 
the  granste  nucleus  of  our  planet  shows  itself  bare,  because 
the  geaaoB  of  Ufe  are  not  yet  developed  on  all  its  points. 
The  same  phenomenon  seems  to  be  found  also  in  the  desert 
of  Shamo,  whkh  separates  Mongolia  from  China.  Those 
banks  of  solitary  rock  in  the  desert  are  eaUed  Uy.  I  think 
they  would  be  real  table-lands,  if  the  surrounding  plains 
were  stripped  of  the  sand  and  mould  that  cover  them,  and 
which  the  waters  have  accumulated  m  tke  kwesi  plaees. 
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On  these  stony  flats  of  Csricliana  we  g|bserved  with  inte- 
rest the  rising  vegetation  in  the  different  degrees  of  its 
development.  We  there  found  lichens  cleaviog  the  rock, 
and  collected  in  crusts  more  or  less  thick ;  little  portions  of 
sand  nourishing  succulent  plants ;  and  lastly  layers  of  black 
mould  deposited  in  the  hollows,  formed  from  the  decay  of 
roots  and  leaves,  and  shaded  by  tufts  of  evergreen  shrubs. 

At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues  firom  the  Mission, 
we  find,  in  these  plains  intersected  by  granitic  hills,  a  vege- 
tation no  less  rich  than  varied.  On  comparing  the  site  of 
Carichana  with  that  of  all  the  villages  above  the  Ghreat  Ca- 
taracts, we  are  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  we  tra- 
verse the  country,  without  following  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
or  being  stopped  by  the  thickness  of  the  forests.  M.  Bon- 
pland  made  seveial  excursions  on  horseback,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  a  rich  harvest  of  plants.  I  shall  mention 
only  the  paraguatan,  a  magnificent  species  of  the  macroc- 
nemum,  the  bark>of  which  yields  a  red  dye  ;•  the  guaricamo, 
with  a  poisonous  root  ;t  the  Jacaranda  obtusifolia ;  aad  the 
serrape,  orjapeX  of  the  Salive  Indians,  which  is  the  Couma- 
rouna  of  Aublet,  so  celebrated  throughout  Terra  Pirma  for 
its  aromatic  firuit.  This  *  fruit,  which  at  Caracas  is  placed 
among  linen,  as  in  Europe  it  is  in  snuff,  under  the  name  of 
tonca,  or  Tonquin  bean,  is  regarded  as  poisonous.  It  is  a 
false  notion,  very  general  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  that 
the  excellent  liqueur  fabricated  at  Martinique  owes  its  pecu- 
liar flavour  to  the  jape.  In  the  Missions  it  is  called  sima- 
rvha;  a  name  that  may  occasion  serious  mistakes,  the  true 
simaruba  being  a  febnfuge  species  of  the  Quassia  genus, 
found  in  Spanish  Guiana  only  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Caura, 
where  the  Paudacot  Indians  give  it  the  name  of  achecchari, 

I  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  the  great  square 
at  Carichana,  33*7°  (new  division).  The  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  action  was  expressed  by  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  oscillations  in  ten  minutes  of  time;  an  increase  of 
force  that  would  seem  to  indicate  some  Ideal  attraction. 
Yet  the  blocks  of  the  granite,  blackened  by  the  waters  of  tlie 
Orinoco,  have  no  perceptible  action  upon  the  needle. 

The  river  had  risen  several  inches  during  the  day  on  the 

*  Macrocnemum  tinctoriun.  f  Ityania  cocddea. 

X^  Dipteriz  odorata,  Willd.  or  Baryosma  toDgo  of  Gaertner.  The  jape 
irniBhea  Caiicbana  with  excellent  timber. 
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lOfcli  of  April ;  this  phenomenon  surprised  the  natives  so  much 
the  more,  as  the  first  swellings  are  almost  imperceptible, 
and  are  usually  followed  in  the  month  of  April  by  a  fall  for 
some  days.  The  Orinoco  was  already  three  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  lowest  waters.  The  natives  showed  us  on  a 
granite  wall  the  traces  of  the  great  rise  of  the  waters  of  late 
years.  We  found  them  to  be  forty-two  feet  high,  which  is 
double  the  mean  rise  of  the  Nile.  But  this  measure  was 
taken  in  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  is  singularly 
hemmed  in  by  rocks,  and  I  could  only  notice  the  marks 
shown  me  by  the  natives.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  effect  and  the  height  of  the  increase  differs  according  to 
the  profile  of  the  river,  the  nature  of  the  banks  more  or  less 
elevated,  the  number  of  rivers  flowing  in  that  collect  the 
pluvial  waters,  and  the  length  of  ground  passed  over.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  at  Carichana,  at  San  Eorja,  at 
Atures,  and  at  Maypures,  wherever  the  river  has  forced  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  you  see  at  a  hundred,  some- 
times at  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  above  the  highest 
present  swell  of  the  river,  black  bands  and  erosions,  that 
indicate  the  ancient  levels  of  the  waters.  Is  then  this  river, 
which  appears  to  us  so  grand  and  so  majestic,  only  the 
feeble  remams  of  those  immense  currents  of  fresh  water 
which  heretofore  traversed  the  countay  at  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  like  arms  of  inland  seas  ?  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  those  low  countries  of  Guiana  that  now  undergo 
the  effects  of  annual  inundations  P  What  immense  numbers 
of  crocodiles,  manatis,  and  boas  must  have  inhabited  these 
vast  spaces  of  land,  converted  alternately  into  marshes  of 
stagnant  water,  and  into  barren  and  fissured  plains !  The 
more  peaceful  world  which  we  inhabit  has  then  succeeded 
to  a  world  of  tumult.  The  bones  of  mastodons  and 
American  elephants  are  found  dispersed  on  the  table-lands 
of  the  Andes.  The  megatherium  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Uruguay.  On  digging  deep  into  the  ground,  in  high 
valleys,  where  neither  palm-trees  nor  arborescent  ferns  can 
grow,  strata  of  coal  are  discovered,  that  still  show  vestiges 
of  gigantic  monocotyledonous  plants. 

There  was  a  remote  period  then,  in  which  the  classes  of 
plants  were  otherwise  distributed,  when  the  animals  were 
larger,  and  the  rivers  broader  and  of  greater  depth.    There 
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ead  tibose  leoordB  of  nature,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  oob« 
Bult.  We  are  ignorant  whether  the  hun^an  race,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  aaacoYety  of  America  scarcely  formed  a  few 
feeble  tribes  on  the  east  d  the  Cordilleras,  had  already- 
descended  into  the  plains ;  or  whether  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  '  great  waters,'  which  is  found  amonfi;  the  naticms  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  Ererato,  and  the  Caura,  belong  to  other 
climates,  whence  it  has  been  propagated  to  this  part  of  the 
New  Continent. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  we  left  Carichana  at  two  in  the 
afb^moon,  and  found  the  course  of  the  rt^er  more  and  more 
encumbesed  by  bhx^  of  granite  rocks.  We  passed  on  the 
west  the  Caiko  Orupe,  and  then  the  great  rock  known  by 
the  name  of  Fisdra  del  Tigre.  The  river  is  there  so  deep, 
that  no  bottom  can  be  found  with  a  line  of  twenty-two 
&thoms.  Towards  erening  the  weather  became  cloady 
and  ek)omy»  The  proximity  of  the  storm  was  marked  by 
squa&s  alternating  with  dead  calms.  The  rain  was  yiolent, 
and  the  roof  of  fbliafie,  under  which  we  lay,  afforded  but 
little  shelter.  Sappi^  these  showers  drove  away 'the  mos- 
qoitos,  at  least  for  some  time.  We  found  ourselTes  before 
the  cataract  of  Cariven,  and  \he  impulse  of  the  waters  wa» 
80  strong,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  gaining  the  land. 
We  were  continually  driven  back  to  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rent. At  length  two  Salive  Indians,  excellent  swimmera, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  having  drawn  the  boat  to  shore 
}yj  means  of  a  rope,  made  it  fiist  to  the  Fiedra  de  Oariehana 
Vtefa,  a  shdif  of  bare  rock,  on  which  we  passed  the  zught. 
The  thunder  continued  to  roll  during  a  part  of  the  night ; 
the  swell  of  the  liver  became  oonsiderable ;  and  we  were 
several  times  afraid  that  our  frail  bark  would  be  driven  from 
the  shore  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 

The  granitic  rock  on  which  we  lay  is  one  of  those,  where 
travellers  on  the  Orinoco  have  heard  from  time  to  time, 
towards  sunrise,  subterraneous  sounds,  resembling  those 
of  the  organ.  The  missionaries  call  these  stones  laxaa  de 
munca,  '  It  is  witchcraft  (cosa  de  bruxas),'  said  our  youngr 
Indian  pilot,  who  could  speak  Spanish.  We  never  our- 
selves heard  these  mysterious  sounds,  either  at  Carichana 
Yieja,  or  in  the  tTpper  Orinoco ;  but  from  information  given 
us  by  witnesses  worthy  of  belief,  the  existence  of  a  pheno* 
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menon  ihftl  Beexns  to  depend  <m  a  certnn  state  of  the 
atmospbeie,  eannot  be  dexued.  The  Bhelves  of  rock  are  fa31 
of  very  narrow  and  deep  crevices.  They  are  heated  during 
the  day  to  48"  or  60°,  1  sereral  times  found  their  tempe- 
rature at  the  snrfaoe,  during  the  night,  at  39*,  the  summnd^ 
ing  atmosphere  beinp;  at  28^.  It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  the  di&rence  ottem-perature  between  tlie  subterranean 
and  the  external  air  attains  its  maximum  about  sunrise,  or 
at  that  momatit  which  is  at  the  same  time  fiirthest  from 
the  period  of  the  maxinmm  of  the  heat  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  Kay  not  these  oigan-like  sounds,  which  are 
heard  when  a  person  lays  his  ear  in  contaet  with  the 
stone,  be  the  elect  of  a  current  of  air  thofe  issues  out 
through  the  crevices  ?  Poes  |iot  the  impulse  of  the  air 
against  the  elastac  spangles  of  mica  that  intercept  the 
crevices,  contribute  to  inodifjr  the  sounds?  May  we  not 
abmit  that  the  ancient  iohabitants  of  Bgypt,  in  passing 
incessantly  up  and  down  the  Nile,  bad  made  the  same 
observation  cm  some  rock  of  the  Thebaid;  and  that  l^e 
'  muaie  of  the  rocks'  there  led  to  the  jugglery  of  the  priests 
in  the  statue  of  Memnmi?  Perhaps,  when  Hhe  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora  rendered  her  son,  the  glorious  Memnon, 
vocal,'*  the  v<Hce  was  that  of  a  man  h^den  beneath  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue ;  but  the  observation  of  the  natives 
of  the  Oiinoeo,  which  we  relate,  seems  to  explain  in  a 
natural  manner  what  gave  rise  to  the  Egyptian  DeUef  of  a 
stone  that  poured  forth  sounds  at  sunrise. 

Almost  at  the  same  period  at  whieh  I  communicated  these 
conjectures  to  some  of  ihe  learned  of  Euro^,  three  French 
trayeUers,  JVOi.  J(nnard,  JoUois,  and  DeviUiers,  were  led 
to  analogous  ideas.  They  heard,  at  sunrise,  in  a  monument 
of  granite,  at  the  centre  of  the  spot  on  which  stands  the 
palace  of  Kamak,  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  string  break- 
ing, "Now  this  comparison  is  precisely  i^at  which  the 
ancients  employed  in  speaking  of  ^e  voice  of  Memnon. 
The  Erench  traveilass  thought,  like  me,  that  the  passage  of 

*  These  are  the  words  of  ui  iiMcriptiop,  which  ttttetts  tiiat  loandc 
were  heard  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Pachon,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reiga  of  Antoninus.     See  Monuments  de  r£g;pte  Ancienne. 
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rarefied  air  through  the  fissureB  of  a  sonorous  stone  might 
have  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  priests  the  invention  of  the 
juggleries  of  the  Memnonium. 

We  left  the  rock  at  four  in  the  morning.  The  mission- 
ary had  told  us  that  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
passing  the  rapids  and  the  mouth  of  the  Meta.  The^Inoians 
rowed  twelve  hours  and  a  half  without  intermission,  and 
during  all  that  time,  they  took  no  other  nourishment  than 
cassava  and  plantains.  When  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 
overcomiDg  the  force  of  the  current,  and  of  passing  the 
cataracts ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  constant  employment  of 
the  muscular  powers  during  a  navigation  of  two  months ; 
we  are  equally  surprised  at  the  constitutional  vigour  and 
the  abstinence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon.  Amylaceous  and  saccharine  substances,  some- 
times fish  and  the  fat  of  turtles*  eggs,  supply  the  place  of 
food  drawn  from  the  first  two  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

We  found  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the  length  of  six  hun- 
,  dred  toises,  full  of  granite  rocks.  Here  is  what  is  called  the 
Maudal  de  Cariven,  We  passed  through  channels  that  were 
not  five  feet  broad.  Our  canoe  was  sometimes  jammed 
between  two  blocks  of  granite.  We  sought  to  avoid  these 
passages,  into  which  the  waters  rushed  with  a  fearM  noise ; 
but  there  is  really  little  danger,  in  a  canoe  steered  by  a  good 
Indian  pilot.  When  the  current  is  too  violent  to  be  resisted 
the  rowers  leap  into  the  water,  and  fasten  a  rope  to  the 
point  of  a  rock,  to  warp  the  boat  along.  This  manoeuvre  is 
very  tedious ;  and  we  sometimes  avaSed  ourselves  of  it,  to 
climb  the  rocks  among  which  we  were  entangled.  They  are 
of  all  dimensions,  rounded,  very  black,  glossy  like  lead,  and 
destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
to  see  the  waters  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  Jhe  globe  in 
some  sort  disappear.  We  perceived,  even  fSBur  from  the  shore, 
.  those  immense  blocks  of  granite,  rising  from  the  ground, 
•  and  leaning  one  against  another.  The  intervening  channels 
in  the  rapids  are  more  than  twenty-five  fathoms  deep  ;  and 
are  the  more  difficult  to  be  observed,  as  the  rocks  are  often 
narrow  toward  their  bases,  and  form  vaults  suspended  over 
the  surface  of  the  river.  We  perceived  no  croc6diles  in  the 
raudal;  these  animals  seem  to  shun  the  noise  of  cataracts. 
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TVom  Cabruta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Sinaruco,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  degrees  of  latitude,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Orinoco  is  entirely  uninhabited;  but  to  the  west  of 
the  Baudal  de  Gariven  an  enterprising  man,  Don  Felix 
BeHnchon,  had  assembled  some  Jaruro  and  Ottomac  Indians 
in  a  small  village.  It^is  an  attempt  at  civilization,  on  which 
the  monks  have  had  no  direct  influence.  It  is  superfluous 
to  add,  that  Don  Felix  lives  at  open  war  with  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco. 

Proceeding  up  the  river  we  arrived,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  opposite  the  sj)ot  where  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Teresa,  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  was  here- 
tofore situated. 

Next  to  the  Guaviare,  the  Meta  is  the  most  considerable 
liver  that  flows  into  the  Orinoco.  It  may  be  compared  td 
the  Danube,  not  for  the  length  of  its  course,  but  for  the 
volume  of  its  waters.  Its  mean  depth  is  thirty-six  feet, 
and  it  sometimes  reaches  eighty-four.  The  union  of  these 
two  rivers  presents  a  very  impressive  spectacle.  Lonely 
rocks  rise  on  the  eastern  bank.  Blocks  of  granite,  piled 
upon  one  another,  appear  jfrom  afar  like  castles  in  ruins. 
Vast  sandy  shores  keep  the  skirting  of  the  forest  at  a  distance 
from  the  river ;  but  we  discover  amid  them,  in  the  horizon, 
solitary  palm-trees,  backed  by  the  sky,  and  crowning  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.  We  passed  two  hours  on  a  large 
rock,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco,  and  called  the 
Tiedra  de  la  Facienciay .  or  the  Stone  of  Patience,  because 
the  canoes,  in  going  up,  are  sometimes  detained  there  two 
dajrs,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  whirlpool  caused  by 
this  rock.  , 

The  Bio  Meta,  which  traverses  the  vast  plains  of  Casa- 
nare,  and  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
of  New  Grenada,  will  one  day  be  of  great  political  import- 
ance to  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  From 
the  Golfo  Triste  'and  the  Boca  del  Drago  a  small  fleet 
may  go  up  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  to  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  flour  of  New 
Grenada  may  be  conveyed  the  same  w«y.  The  Meta  is  like 
a  canal  of  communication  between  countries  placed  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  differing  in  their  productions  as  much  as 
France  and  Senegal.     The  Meta  has  its  source  in  the  union 
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of  two  rireni  wldch  deioend  from  iiie  panmot  of  Chingasa 
and  8uma  Pax.  The  first  ii  the  Bio  Negro,  which,  Imrer 
down,  reoeives  the  P&chaqniaro ;  the  second  is  the  Bio  de 
Agnas  Blaneas,  or  Umadea.  The  junction  takes  pbce  near 
the  port  of  Marayal.  It  is  omr  eight  or  ten  leagues 
£rom  the  Passo  de  la  Cahulla,  where  you  quit  the  Bio 
Nem),  to  the  capital  of  Santa  F^.  From  the  Triages 
of  Ainnnena  and  Cabullaro  to  those  of  G-uanapalo  and 
Santa  Bosalia  de  Cabapuna,  a  distance  of  sixty  lei^es,  the 
banks  of  the  Meta  are  more  inhabited  than  those  of  the 
Orinoco*  We  find  in  this  space  fourteen  Christian  settle- 
ments, in  part  very  populous ;  but  from  the  mouths  of  the 
nTers  Pauto  and  Casanare,  for  a  space  of  more  than  fifty 
leagues,  the  Heta  is  infested  by  the  Ghiahibos,  a  race  of 
savages.* 

The  nayigation  of  this  river  was  much  more  active  in  the 
time  of  the  Jesuits,  and  paitieularly  during  the  expedition 
of  Iturriaga,  in  1756,  than  it  is  at  present.  Missionaries  of 
the  same  order  then  governed  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  vulages  of  Macuco,  Zurimena,  and  Casi- 
mena,  were  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of 
Uruana,  Encaramada,  and  Carichana. 

These  Fathers  had  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a 
series  of  Missions  from  the  junction  of  the  Casanare  with 
the  Meta  to  that  of  the  Meta  with  the  Orinoco.  A  narrow 
zone  of  cultivated  land  would  have  crossed  the  vast  steppes 
that  separate  the  forests  of  Guiana  from  the  Andes  of  ifew 


At  the  period  of  the  "harvest  of  turtles'  eggs,"  not  only 
the  flour  of  Santa  F6  descended  the  river,  but  the  salt  of 
Chita,t  the  cotton  cloth  of  San  Gil,  and  the  printed  coun- 
terpanes of  Socorro.  To  give  some  security  to  the  little 
traders  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  inland  commerce, 
attacks  were  made  from  time  to  time  from  the  cMtUh  or 
fort  of  Carichana,  on  the  Quahibos. 

To  keep  these  Ouahibos  in  awe,  the  Capuchin  mission- 
aries, who  succeeded  the  Jesuits  in  the  government  of  the 

*  I  find  the  word  written  Chtqfibo§,  ChiaMvot,  tnd  GiMyttfM*  They 
call  themaelvet  Oua-iva, 

t  East  of  Labranza  Grande,  and  the  north-weat  of  Fore,  now  the 
capital  of  the  protinoe  of  Casanare. 
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MiasioDfi  of  the  Orinoco,  formed  the  project  of  foimdinj^  a 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  imder  the  name  of  the  Yilla 
de  San  Carlos.  Indolence,  and  the  dread  of  terfcian  ferers, 
have  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project ;  and  aJl  that 
has  ever  existed  of  the  city  of  San  Carlos,  is  a  coat  of  arms 
painted  on  fine  parchment,  with  an  enormous  cross  erected 
on  the  bank  of  the  Meta.  The  Ghiahibos,  who,  it  is  said, 
are  some  thousands  in  number,  have  become  so  insolent, 
that,  at  the  time  of  our  passage  by  Carichana,  they  sent 
word  to  the  missionary  that  they  would  come  on  rafts,  and 
bum  his  villaee.  These  rafts  (valzas),  which  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  are  scarcely  three  feet  broad,  and 
twelve  feet  long.  They  carry  only  two  or  three  Indians ; 
but  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these  rafts  are  fastened  to  eaxik 
other  with  the  stems  of  the  pauUinia,  the  doliohps,  and  other 
isreeping  plants.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  small 
craft  remain  tied  together  in  passing  the  rapids.  Many 
fugitives  from  the  viUases  of  the  Casanare  and  the  Apure 
bare  joined  the  Ouahibos,  and  taught  them  the  practice  of 
eating  beef,  and  preparing  hides.  The  farms  of  San  Vicente, 
Bubio,  and  San  Antonio,  have  lost  great  numbers  of  their 
homed  cattle  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  also 
prevent  travellers,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Casanare, 
from  sleeping  on  the  shore  in  going  up  the  Meta.  It  often 
bappens,  while  the  waters  are  low,  that  the  traders  of  New 
Grenada,  some  of  whom  still  visit  the  encampment  of  Fara- 
ruma,  are  killed  bv  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Ghiahibos. 

Prom  the  mouth  of  tne  Meta,  the  Orinoco  appeared  to  us 
to  be  freer  of  shoals  and  rocks.  We  navigated  m  a  channel 
five  hundred  toises  broad.  The  Indians  remained  rowine  in 
the  boat,  without  towing  or  pushing  it  forward  with  their 
arms,  and  wearying  us  with  their  wild  cries.  We  passed 
the  Canos  of  Uita  and  Endava  on  the  west.  It  was  night 
when  we  reached  the  Baudot  de  Tabaje,  The  Indians  would 
not  hazard  passing  the  cataract ;  and  we  slept  on  a  very 
incommodious  spot,  on  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  with  a  slope 
of  more  than  eighteen  degrees,  and  of  which  Uie  crevices 
sheltered  a  swarm  of  bats.  We  heard  the  cries  of  the 
jaguar  very  near  us  during  the  whole  night.  They  were 
answered  by  our  great  doff  in  len^hened  bowlings.  I 
waited  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  vain:  the  sky  waa 
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exceedingly  black ;  abd  tHe  hoarse  sounds  of  the  cascades  of 
the  Orinoco' mingled  with  the  rolling  of  the  distant  thunder. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  April  we  passed  the 
rapids  of  Tabaje,  and  again  disembarked.  Father  Zea,  who 
accompanied  us,  desiiigd  to  perform  mass  in  the  new  Mission 
of  San  Boria,  established  two  years  before.  We  there  found 
six  houses  mhabited  by  imcatechised  Ouahibos.  They  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  wild  Indians.  Their  eyes,  which  are 
large  and  black,  have  more  vivacity  than  those  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  ancient  missions.  We  in  vain  offered  them 
brandy ;  they  would  not  even  taste  it.  The  hces  of  all  the 
yoting  girls  were  marked  with  round  black  spots ;  like  the 
patches  by  which  the  ladies  of  Europe  formerly  imagined 
they  set  off  the  whiteness  of  their  skins.  The  bodies  of  the 
Quahibos  were  not  painted.  Several  of  them  had  beards,  of 
which  they  seemea  proud ;  and,  taking  .us  by  the  chin, 
showed  us  by  signs,  that  they  were  made  like  us.  Their 
shape  was  in  general  slender.  I  was  again  struck,  as  I  had 
been  among  the  Salives  and  the  Macos,  with  the  little 
uniformity  of  features  to  be  found  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Orinoco.  Their  look  is  sad  and  gloomy ;  but  neither  stem 
nor  ferocious.  Without  having  any  notion  of  the  practices 
of  the  Christian  religion,  they  behaved  with*  the  utmost 
decency  at  church.  The  Indians  love  to  exhibit  themselves ; 
and  will  submit  temporarily  to  any  restraint  or  subjection, 
provided  they  are  sure  of  drawing  attention.  At  the  moment 
of  the  consecration,  they  made  signs  to  one  another,  to 
indicate  beforehand  that  the  priest  was  going  to  raise  the 
chalice  to  his  lips.  With  the  exception  of  this  gesture,  they 
remained  motionless  and  in  imperturbable  apathy. 

The  interest  with  which  we  examined  these  poor  savages 
became  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  mission. 
Some  among  them,  who  preferred  a  wandering  life  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture^ersuaded  the  rest  to  return  to  the 
plains  of  the  Meta.  Tney  told  them,  "  that  the  white  men 
would  come  back  to  San  Borja,  to  take  them  away  in  the 
boats,  and  sell  them  as  poitos,  or  slaves,  at  Angostura.'* 
The  Guahibos  awaited  the  news  of  our  return  from  the  Rio 
Negro  by  the  Cassiquiare;  and  when  they  heard  that  we 
were  arrived  at  the  first  great  cataract,  that  of  Atures,  they 
all  deserted,  and  fled  to  the  savannahs  that  border  tne 
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Orinoco  on  the  west.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  had  abeady 
formed  a  mission  on  this  spot,  and  bearing  the  same  name. 
No  tribe  is  more  difficult  to  fix  to  the  soil  than  the  G-ua-  ■ 
hibos.  They  would  rather  feed  on  stale  fish,  scolopendras, 
and  worms,  than  cultivate  a  little  spot  of  ground.  The 
other  Indians  say,  that  "a  Guahibo  eats  everything  that 
exists,  both  on  and  under  the  ground." 

In  ascending  the  Orinoco  more  to  the  south,  the  heat,  fSur 
from  increasing,  became  more  bearable.  The  air  in  the  day 
was  at  26*'  or  27*5°;  and  at  night,  at  28-7°.  The  water  of 
the  Orinoco  retained  its  habitual  temperature  of  27*7°.  The 
torment  of  the  mosquitos  augmented  severely,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrease  of  heat.  We  never  suffered  so  much  from 
them  as  at  San  Borja.  We  could  neither  speak  nor  uncover 
our  faces  without  having  our  mouths  and  noses  filled  with 
insects.  We  were  surprised  not  to  fiiid  the  thermometer 
at  35°  or  36^ ;  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  skin  made  ub 
believe  that  the  air  was  scorching.  We  passed  the  night  on 
the  beach  of  Guaripo.  The  fear  of  the  little  caribe  fish 
prevented  us  from  bathing.  The  crocodiles  we  had  met 
with  this  day  were  all  of  an  extraordinary  size,  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-four  feet. 

Our  sufferings  from  the  zancudos  made  us  depart  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  There  are  fewer  insects 
in  the  strata  of  air  lying  immediately  on  the  river,  than 
near  the  edge  of  the  forests.  We  stopped  to  breakfast 
at  the  island  of  Guachaco,  or  Vachaco,  wnere  the  granite  is 
immediately  covered  by  a  formation  of  sandstone,  or  con- 
glomerate. This  sandstone  contains  fragments  of  quartz, 
and  even  of  feldspar,  cemented  by  indurated  clay.  It  exhi- 
bits little  veins  of  brown  iron-ore,  which  separate  in  laminsp, 
or  plates,  of  one  line  in  thickness.  We  had  already  found 
these  plates  on  the  shores  between  Encaramada  and  Bara- 
guan,  where  the  missionaries  had  sometimes  taken  them  for 
an  ore  of  gold,  and  sometimes  for  tin.  It  is  probable,  that 
this  secondary  formation  occupied  formerly  a  larger  space. 
Having  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Paraeni,  beyond  which 
the  Maco  Indians  dwell,  we  spent  the  night  on  the  island  of 
PanumEina.  I  could  with  difficulty  take  the  altitudes  of 
Canopus,  in  order  to  ^  the  longitude  of  the  point,  near 
which  the  river  suddenly  turns  towards  tho  west.    The 
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uland  of  Panxmuuia  ii  TicH  in  plmtB.  We  there  again 
found  t^oae  sbehreB  of  bare  rocky  tnose  tufts  of  mdafltomas, 
thoae  tMcketa  of  amall  sbrubs,  the  blended  scenery  of  which 
had  charmed  us  in  the  plains  of  Garichana.  The  mountains 
of  the  Great  Cataracts  bounded  the  horizon  towards  the 
south-east.  In  proportion  as  we  advanced,  the  shores  of 
the  Orinoco  exhibited  a  more  imposing  and  picturesque 
aspect 


GHAfTES  XX. 


The  Month  of  the  Bio  AnaveDi. — ^Peik  of  Uiiiaiia.--MiMion  of  Atarei. 
—Cataract,  or  Kandal  at  Mapanu-— Islets  of  Sampamaiia  and 
Uirapnri. 

Thb  liyer  of  the  Orinoco,  in  running  from  south  to  north, 
is  crossed  hj  a  chain  of  granitic  mountains.  Twice  confined 
in  its  course,  it  turbulent^  breaks  on  the  rocks,  that  form 
steps  and  transyerse  djkes.  Nothing  can  be  mnder  than 
the  aspect  of  this  spot.  Neither  the  mil  of  the  Tequendama, 
near  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  nor  the  magnificent  scenes  of  the 
Cordilleras,  coidd  weaken  the  impression  produced  upon 
my  mind  by  the  first  view  of  the  rapids  of  Atures  and  of 
'IBujrpures.  When  the  spectator  is  so  stationed  that  the 
eye  can  at  once  tske  in  the  long  succession  of  cataracts,  the 
immense  sheet  of  foam  and  vapours  illumined  by  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  whole  riyer  seems  as  it  were  sus- 
pended oyer  its  bed. 

Scenes  fo  astonishing  must  for  ages  have  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  iohabitaDts  of  the  New  World.  When  Di^o  de 
Todas,  Alfonzo  de  Herrer%  and  the  intrepid  Baleigh,  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  they  were  informed 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Cataracts,  which  ikej  them- 
selyes  had  neyer  visite^  and  which  they  eyen  oombunded 
with  cascades  farther  to  the  east.  Whatever  obstacles  the 
force  of  vegetation  under  the  torrid  sone  may  throw  in  the 
way  of  intercourse  among  nations,  all  that  relates  to  the 
course  of  great  rivers  acquires  a  celebrity  which  extends  to 
vast  distances.  The  Orinoco,  the  Amaaon,  and  the  Uru- 
guay, traverse,  like  inland  arms  of  seas,  in  different  direc- 
£onSy  a  land  covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  tiibeB, 
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pari;  of  whom  are  caxmibals.  It  is  not  jet  two  hundred 
years  since  <;ivilizatioii  and  the  light  of  a  more  humane 
religion  have  pursued  their  way  along  the  hanks  of  these 
ancient  canals  traced  hy  the  hand  of  nature ;  long,  however, 
before  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  before  communicar 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  barter  were  established  among 
these  scattered  and  often  hostile  tribes,  the  knowledge  of 
extraordinary  phenomena^  of  falls  of  water,  of  rolcanic  fires, 
and  of  snows  resisting  all  the  ardent  heat  of  summer,  was 
propagated  by  a  thousand  fortuitous  circumstances. '  Three 
hund^d  leagues  from  the  coast,  in  the  centre  of  South 
America,  among  nations  whose  excursions  do  not  extend  to 
three  days'  journey,  we  find  an  idea  of  the  ocean,  and  words 
that  denote  a  mass  of  salt  water  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  discern.  Various  evexsts,  which  repeatedly  occur  in 
savage  life,  contribute  to  enlarge  these  conceptions.  In 
consequence  of  the  petty  wars  between  neighbouring  tribes, 
a  prisoner  is  brought  into  a  strange  <»>unt]^,  and  tinted  as 
&  potto  or  merOf  that  is  to  say,  as  a  slave.  After  being  often 
8<nd,  he  is  dragged  to  new  wars,  escapes,  and  returns  home ; 
he  relates  wlwt  he  has  seen,  and  what  he  jhas  heard  from 
those  whose  tongue  he  has  been  compelled  to  learn.  As  on 
discovering  a  coast,  we  hear  of  great  inland  animals,  so,  on 
entering  the  valley  of  a  vast  river,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  savages,  who  are  strangers  to  navigation,  nave  acquired 
a  knowl^ige  of  distant  things.  In  the  in£int  state  of 
society,  l^e  exchange  of  ideas  precedes,  to  a  certain  pointy 
the  exchange  of  productions. 

The  two  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  the  celebrity  of 
which  is  so  far-spread  and  so  ancient,  are  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  riv^  across  the  mountains  of  Parima.  They 
are  called  by  the  natives  Mapara  and  Quittwna;  but  the 
missionaries  have  substituted  for  these  names  those  of 
Atures  and  Maypures,  after  the  names  of  the  tribes  which 
were  first  assembled  together  in  the  nearest  Tillages.  On 
the  coast  of  Caracas,  the  two  Great  Cataracts  are  denoted 
by  the  simple  appellation  of  the  two  JRaudales^  or  rapids ; 
a  denomination  which  implies  that  the  other  falls  of  water, 
even  the  rapids  of  Camiseta  and  of  Carichana,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  attention  when  compared  with  the 
cfitaiacts  of  Atures  and  Maypures. 
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These  last,  situated  between  five  and  six  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
New  Grenada,  in  the  meridian  of  Porto  Cabello,  are  only 
twelve  leagues  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  surprising 
that  their  existence  was  not  known  to  D'Anville,  who,  in 
his  fine  map  of  South  America,  marks  the  inconsiderable 
cascades  of  Marimara  and  San  Borja,  by  the  names  of  the 
rapids  of  Carichana  and  Tabaje.  The  Great  Cataracts  divide 
the  Christian  establishments  of  Spanish  Guiana  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Those  situated  between  the  Bavdal  of 
Atures  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  called  the  Missions 
of  the  Lower  Orinoco ;  the  Missions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco 
comprehend  the  villages  between  the  Baudal  of  Maypures 
and  the  mountains  of  Duida.  The  course  of  the  llower 
Orinoco,  if  we  estimate  the  sinuosities  at  one-third  of  the 
distance  in  a  direct  line,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  nautical 
leagues:  the  course  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  supposing  its 
sources  to  be  three  degrees  east  of  Duida,  includes  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  leagues. 

Beyond  the  Great  Cataracts  an  unknown  Lmd  begins. 
The  country  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly  flat,  receiving 
at  once  the  confluents  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
Prom  the  facility  of  its  communications  with  the  Bio  Negro 
and  Grand  Para,  it  appears  to  belong  still  more  to  Brazil 
than  to  the  Spanish  colonies.    None  of  the  missionaries 
who  have  described  the  Orinoco  before  me,  neither  Father 
Gumilla,  Gili,  nor  Caulin,  had  passed  the  Eaudal  of  May- 
pures.    We  found  but  three  Christian  establishments  above 
the  Great  Cataracts,  along  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  in  an 
extent  of  more  than  a  hundred  leagues;  and  these  three 
establishments  contained  scarcely  six  or  eight  white  persons, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  of  European  race.    "We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  such  a  desert  region  should  have  been  at 
all  times  the  land  of  fable  and  fairy  visions.     There,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  certain  missionaries,  are  found 
races  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  an  eye  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  whilst  others  have  dogs'  heads,  and  mouths 
below  their  stomachs.     There  they  pretend  to  have  found 
all  that  the  ancients  relate  of  the  Garamantes,  of  the  Ari- 
maspes,  and  of  the  Hyperboreans.    It  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  these  simple  and  often  inistic  missionaries 
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had  tbemselyes  invented  all  these  exaggerated  fictions ;  thej 
derived  them  in  great  part  from  the  recitals  of  the  Indians. 
A  fondness  for  narration  prevails  in  the  Missions,  as  it  does 
at  sea,  in  the  East,  and  in  every  place  where  the  mind 
seeks  amusement.  A  missionary,  from  his  vocation,  is  not 
inclined  to  scepticism;  he  imprints  on  his  memory  what 
the  natives  have  so  often  repeated  to  him;  and,  when 
returned  to  Europe,  and  restored  to  the  civilized  world,  he 
finds  a  pleasure  in  creating  astonishment  by  a  recital. of 
facts  which  he  thinks  he  has  collected,  and  by  an  animated 
description  of  remote  things.  These  stories,  which  the 
Spanish  colonists  call  *  tales  of  travellers  and  of  monks' 
(cuentos  de  viageros  y  frailes),  increase  in  improbability  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  your  distance  from  the  forests 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  approach  the  coasts  inhabited  by  the 
whites.  "When,  at  Cumana,  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  other 
seaports  which  have  frequent  communication  with  the  Mis- 
sions, you  betray  any  sign  of  incredulity,  you  are  reduced 
to  silence  by  these  few  words :  "  The  fethers  have  seen  it, 
but  far  above  the  Great  Cataracts  (mas  arriba  de  los  Eau- 
dales)." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  we  left  the  island  of  Panumana  at 
four  in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  sunrise.  The  sky 
was  in  great  part  obscured,  and  lightnings  flashed  over  dense 
clouds  at  more  than  forty  degrees  of  elevation.  "We  were 
surprised  at  not  hearing  thunder;  but  possibly  this  was 
owing  to  the  prodigious  height  of  the  storm  ?  It  appears 
to  us,  that  in  Euh)pe  the  electric  flashes  without  thunder, 
•vaguely  called  heat-lightning,  are  seen  generally  nearer  the 
horizon.  Under  a  cloudy  sky,  that  sent  back  the  radiant 
caloric  of  the  soil,  the  heat  was  stifling;  not  a  breath  of 
wind  agitated  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  jaguars,  as 
usual,  had  crossed  the  arm  of  the  Orinoco  by  which  we  were 
separated  from  the  shore,  and  we  heard  their  cries  extremelj 
near.  During  the  night  the  Indians  had  advised  us  to  quit 
our  station  in  the  open  air,  and  retire  to  a  deserted  hut 
belonging  to  the  conucos  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atures.  They 
had  taken  care  to  barricade  the  opening  with  planks,  a 
precaution  which  seemed  to  us  superfluous ;  but  near  the 
Cataracts  tigers  are  very  numerous,  and  two  years  before, 
in  these  very  conucos  of  Panumana,  an  Indian  returning  to 
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Us  but,  tofwwds  tke  ekme  of  tbenmr  aeaaon,  fomid  a  tifjress 
settled  in  it  with  her  two  joung.  These  animaiw  had  inha- 
bited the  dwelling  for  several  months ;  they  were  dislodged 
fipom  it  with  dimcoUj,  and  it  was  only  after  an  obstinate 
combat  that  the  former  master  regained  possession  of  his 
dwelling.  The  jaguars  are  fimd  of  retiring  to  deserted 
minsy^and  I  befieve  it  is  more  pmdent  in  general  for  a 
solitiny  traveler  to  encamp  in  the  open  air,  between  two 
fires,  than  to  seek  shelter  in  uninhabited  huts. 

On  quitting  the  isbmd  of  Fanumaii%  we  percared  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  the  fires  of  an  encampment  of 
Ghuahibo  savages.  The  missionary  who  accompanied  us 
caused  a  few  musket-shots  to  be  fired  in  the  air,  which  he 
said  would  intimidate  them,  and  shew  that  we  were  in  a 
state  to  defend  ourselves.  The  savages  most  likely  had  no 
canoes,  and  were  not  desirous  of  troiwling  us  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  We  passed  at  sunrise  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Anaveni,  which  descends  from  the  eastern  mountains.  On 
its  banks,  now  deserted.  Father  Olmos  had  established,  in 
the  time  of  ike  Jesuits,  a  small  village  of  Japuins  or  Jaru- 
ros.  The  heat  was  so  excessive  that  we  rested  a  long  time 
in  a  woody  spot,  to  fish  with  a  hook  and  line,  and  it  was  not 
without  some  trouble  that  we  carried  away  all  the  fish  we 
had  caught.  We  did  not  arrive  till  very  late  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Cataract,  in  a  bav  called  the  lower  horbour  (pnertf> 
de  abaxo);  and  we  foUowed,  not  witheut  difficulty,  in  a  dadc 
night,  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  the  Mission  of  Atures, 
a  lesCTe  distant  from  the  river.  We  crossed  a  plain  covered 
with  large  blocks  of  granite. 

The  little  village  of  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  los  Atures 
was  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Francisco  Gonzales,  in  1748.  In 
goiag  up  the  river  this  is  the  last  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sions that  owe  their  origin  to  the  <»*der  of  St.  Ignatias. 
The  more  southern  estabUshm^itB,  those  of  Atabapo,  of 
Cassiquiare,  and  of  Sio  Negro,  were  formed  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Observance  of  St.  Francis.  The  Ormoco  appears  to 
have  flowed  heretofore  where  the  village  of  Atures  now 
stands,  and  the  flat  savannah  that  surrounds  the  village  no 
doubt  formed  part  of  the  river.  I  saw  to  the  east  of  the 
mission  a  succession  of  rocks,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  shore  of  the  Orinoco.    In  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
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riyer  lias  been  impelled  westward,  in  oomiequenee  of  the 
accumulations  of  earth,  which  occur  more  frequently  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  mountains,  that  are  furrowed  by  t(MTents« 
The  cataract  bears  the  name  of  Mapara,*  as  we  Wye  men- 
tioned aboye ;  while  the  name  of  the  yiUage  is  deriyed  j&om 
that  of  the  nation  of  Atures,  now  belieyed  to  be  eztinet. 
I  find  on  the  maps  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  Iskmd  and 
Cataract  ofJihute;  which  is  the  word  Aturea  written  ac- 
cording to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tamanacs,  who  con- 
found, like  so  many  other  people,  the  consonants  I  and  r. 
This  mountainous  region  was  so  little  known  in  Europe, 
eyen  in  the  middle  of  thp  eighteenth  century,  that  D' Anyille, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  South  America^  makes  a  branch 
issue  from  the  Orinoco,  near  Salto  de  lo9  Atwret^  and  &11 
into  the  Amaason,  to  which  branch  he  giyes  the  name  of 
Eio  Kegro. 

Early  maps,  as  well  as  Father  Ghimilla's  work,  place 
the  Mission  in  latitude  P  30'.  Abb^  Gili  giyes  it  3°  5(/. 
I  found,  by  meridian  altitudes  of  Canopus  and  a  of  the 
Southern  (>os8,  5°  38'  4"  for  the  latitude ;  and  by  the  clm>- 
nometer  4^  41'  17"  of  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris. 

We  found  this  smalL  Mission  in  the  most  deplorable  state. 
It  contained,  eyen  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Solano, 
commonly  called  the  'expedition  of  the  boundaries,'  three 
hundred  and  twenty  Indians.  This  number  had  diminished^ 
at  the  time  of  our  passage  by  the  Cataracts,  to  forty-seyen ; 
and  tile  missionary  assured  us  that  this  diminution  became 
from  year  to  year  more  sensible.    He  showed  us,  that  in  the 

*  I  am  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  this  worlds  which  I  believe  meana 
only  a  fall  of  water.  Gill  translates  into  Maypure  a  small  cascade 
(raudalito)  by  uceamatisi  mapara  eanacapatirri,  Shonld  we  not 
spell  this  word  matpara  ?  mat  being  a  radical  of  the  Maypure  tongue» 
and  meaning  bad  (Henrai,  SaggiOt  N.  29).  The  radical  par  {para)  is 
found  among  American  tribes  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  each  other,  the  Caribs,  Maypures,  Brarilians,  and  Peruvians,  in*the 
words  sea^  rain,  water,  lake.  We  must  not  confound  mapara  with  mapaja ; 
this  last  word  signifies^  in  Maypure  and  Tamanac,  the  papaw  or  melon* 
tree,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  sweetiiess  of  its  fruit,  for  mapa  meana 
in  the  Maypure,  as  well  as  in  the  Peruvian  and  Omagna  tongues,  *  the  honey 
of  bees.'  The  Tamanacs  call  a  cascade,  or  raudal,  in  geaarai  uaiapurutpt  % 
the  MaypureiBi,  itca. 
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space  of  thirty-two  months  only  one  marrit^e  had  been 
entered  in  the  registers  of  the  parish  church.  Two  others 
had  been  contracted  by  nncateclused  natives,  and  celebrated 
before  the  Indian  Gdemadar.  At  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Mission,  the  Atures,  Maypures,  Meyepures,  Abanis,  and 
Quirupas,  had  been  assembled  together.  Instead  of  these 
ixihea  we  found  only  Guahibos,  and  a  few  families  of  the 
nation  of  Macos.  The  Atures  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  they  are  no  longer  known,  except  by  the  tombs  in 
the  cavern  of  Ataruipe,  which  recall  to  mind  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Guanches  at  Teneriffe.  We  learned  on  the  spot,  that 
the  Atures,  as  well  as  the  Quaauas,  an^  the  Macos  or 
Piaroas,  belong  to  the  great  stock  of  the  Saiive  nations; 
while  the  Maypures,  the  Abanis,  the  Parenis,  and  the  Guay- 
pulLaves,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Cabres  or  Caveres, 
celebrated  for  their  long  wars  with  the  Caribs.  In  this 
labyrinth  of  petty  nations,  divided  from  one  another  as  the 
nations  of  Latium,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sogdiana,  formerly  were, 
we  can  trace  no  general  relations  but  by  following  the 
analogy  of  tongues.  These  are  the  only  monuments  that 
have  reached  us  from  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  the  only 
monuments,  which,  not  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  are  at  once 
moveable  and  lasting,  and  have  as  it  were  traversed  time 
and  space.  They  owe  their  duration,  and  the  extent  they 
occupy,  much  less  to  conquering  and  polished  nations,  than 
to  those  wandering  and  half-savage  tribes,  who,  fleeing 
before  a  powerful  enemy^  carried  along  with  them  in  ^their 
extreme  wretchedness  only  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
the  languages  of  their  fathers. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  4°  and  8°,  the  Orinoco  not  only 
separates  the  great  forest  of  the  Parime  from  the  bare 
savannahs  of  the  Apure,  Meta,  and  Guaviare,  but  also  forms 
the  boundary  between  tribes  of  very  different  manners. 
To  the  westward,  over  treeless  plains,  wander  the  Guahibos, 
the  Chiricoas,  and  the  Guamos;  nations,  proud  of  their 
savage  independence,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  fix  to  the  soil, 
or  habituate  to  regular  labour.  The  Spanish  missionaries 
•characterise  them  well  by  the  name  of  Indios  andantes 
(errant  or  vagabond  Indians),  because  they  are  perpetually 
moving  from  place  to  place.  To  the  east  of  the  Orinoco, 
between  the  neighbouring  sources  of  the  Caura,  Cataniapo, 
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and  Ventuari,  live  the  Macos,  the  Salives,  the  Curacicanas, 
Farecas,  and  Maquiritares,  mild,  tranquil  tribes,  addicted  to 
agriculture,  and  easily  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Missions.  The  Indian  of  the  plains  differs  from  the  Indian 
of  the  forests  in  language  as  well  as  manners  and  mental 
disposition;  both  have  an  idiom  abounding  in  spirited  and 
bold  terms ;  but  the  language  of  the  former  is  harsher,  more 
concise,  and  more  impassioned;  that  of  the  latter,  softer, 
more  diffuse,  and  fuller  of  ambiguous  expressions. 

The  Mission  of  Atures,  like  most  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Orinoco,  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Apure  and  the 
Atabapo,  is  composed  of  both  the  classes  of  tnbes  we  have 
jiist  described.  We  there  find  the  Indians  of  the  forests, 
and  the  Indians  heretofore  nomadic*  (Indiaa  monteros  and 
Indios  llaneros,  or  andantei).  We  visited  with  the  mis- 
sionaiy  the  huts  of  Macos,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Piraoas, 
and  those  of  the  Guahibos.  The  first  indicated  more  love 
of  order,  cleanliness,  and  ease.  The  independent  Macos  (I 
do  not  designate  them  by  the  name  of  savages)  have  their 
rochelas,  or  fixed  dwellings,  two  or  three  days'  journey  east 
of  Atures,  toward  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Cataniapo. 
They  are  very  numerous.  Like  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
woods,  they  cultivate,  not  maize,  but  cassava ;  and  they  live 
in  great  harmony  with  the  Christian  In^ans  of  the  mission. 
The  harmony  was  established  and  wisely  cultivated  by  the 
iVanciscan  monk,  Bernardo  Zea.  This  alcalde  of  the  re* 
duced  Macos  quitted  the  village  of  Atures  fbr  a  few  months 
every  year,  to  live  in  the  plantations  which  he  possessed  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  near  the  hamlet  of  the  mdependent 
Macos.  In  consequence  of  this  peaceful  intercourse,  many 
of  the  Indios  monteros  came  and  established  themselves  some 
time  ago  in  the  mission.  They  asked  eagerly  for  knives, 
fishing  hooks,  and  those  coloured  glass-beads,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  prohibition  of  the  priests,  were 
employed  not  as  necklaces,  but  as  ornaments  of  the  guayuco 
(perizoma).    Having  obtained  what  they  sought,  they  re- 

*  I  employ  the  word  nomadic  as  synonymous  with  wandering ^  and  not 
in  its  primitive  signification.  The  wandering  nations  of  America  (those  of 
the  indigenous  tribes,  it  is  to  be  understood)  are  never  shepherds ;  they 
live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  on  the  fruit  of  a  few  trees,  the  farinaceous 
pith  of  palm-trees,  &c. 
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turned  to  tbe  woods,  weary  of  i^e  reguktions  of  the  missiQii. 
Epidemic  fevers,  which  p^vailed  with  violence  at  the  en- 
tzanoe  of  the  rainy  season,  contributed  greatly  to  this  unex- 
pected flight.  In  1799  the  moitaUty  was  very  considerable 
at  Carichuia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta,  and  at  the  Baudal 
of  Atures.  The  Indian  of  the  forest  conceives  a  horror  of 
the  life  of  the  civilised  man,  when,  I  will  not  say  any  mis- 
fortune befalls  his  fiunily  settled  in  the  mission,  but  merely 
any  disagreeable  or  unfbieseen  accident.  Natives,  who  were 
neophjjrtes,  have  been  known  to  desert  for  ever  the  Christian 
estaolishments,  on  account  of  a  great;  drought;  as  if  this 
calamity  would  not  have  reached  them  e^uall^  in  their  plan- 
tations, had  tfaev  remained  in  their  primitive  mdependenee. 

The  fev«»  which  prevail  dunng  a  great  part  of  the  year 
in  the  villages  of  Atures  and  Maypures,  around  the  two 
Great  Cataraets  of  the  Orinoco,  rend»  these  spots,  highly 
dangerous  to  European  travellers.  They  are  caused  by 
violent  heats,  in  combination  with  the  exeesaive  humidity  o£ 
the  air,  bad  nutriment,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  natives, 
the  peiitilent  exhalations  rising  from  the  haise  rocks  of  the 
Baudales.  These  fevers  of  tl^  Orinoco  appeared  to  us  to 
resemble  those  which  nrevail  every  year  between  New  Bar- 
celona, La  Ghuayra,  aud  Porto  OabeUo,  in  th,e  vidmiiy  of  the 
sea ;  and  which  often  degenerate  into  adynamic  fevers.  "  I 
have  had  my  little  fever  (mi  calentuiita)  only  eig^t  months," 
said  the  good  misaionarY  of  the  Atures,  who  accompanied  us 
to  the  Bao  Negro ;  speaking  of  it  as  of  an  habitual  evil,  easy 
to  be  borne.  The  nts  were  violent,  but  of  short  duration. 
He  was  sometimes  sedzed  with  th^  when  lying  alcmg  in 
tiie  boat  under  a  shelter  of  branches  of  trees,  sometuoes 
when  exposed  to  the  bunung  rays  of  the  sun  on  an  cmen 
heach.  These  tertian  agues  are  attended  with  great  debility 
of  the  muscular  system ;  yet  we  find  poor  ecdesiastics  on 
the  Orinoco,  who  endure&rseveral  years  these  edlenturiUiSy 
or  tercia$M8 :  thear  effiscts  are  not  so  &tal  as  those  which  are 
expmenced  fitim  fevers  of  muicii  shorter  duration  in  tem^ 
perate  climates. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  Bozious  influence  oa  the  salu- 
brity of  the  atmosphere,  whidb  is  attributed  by  the  natives, 
and  even  1^  missionaries,  to  the  bare  rocks.  This  opinion 
is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  is  connected  witk 
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a  physical  plienomenon  lately  observed  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  not  yet  simciently  explained.  Among 
the  cataracts,  and  wherever  the  Orinooj^  between  the  Mis- 
sions of  Cariohana  and  of  Santa  Barbara,  periodically  washes 
the  granitic  rocks,  they  become  smooth,  black,  and  as  if 
coat^  with  pkuooJ^ago.  The  «olonring  matiter  does  not 
penetrate  the  stone,  whkh  is  •coarse-grained  granite,  con- 
taining a  few  solitftry  crystals  of  hornblende.  Taking  a 
general  view  of  the  primitive  formation  of  Atures,  we  per- , 
ceive,  that,  like  the  granite  of 'Syene  in  Ifeypt,  it  is  a  granite 
with  hornblende,  and  not  a  real  syenite  formation.  Many 
of  the  layers  wee  entroly  desl^torte  of  hoteblende.  1%e  black 
orost  is  0'3  of  a  line  in  tMc^ese;  it  is  found  (M&Sij  on  the 
^i;aar(;zo6e  parts.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  some^mes  pris- 
aarve  externally  their  reddish-white  colour,  and  rise  abc^e 
ike  black  cmst.  On  bireaking  the  stone  with  a  hammer, 
the  inside  is  fonnd  to  be  white,  atnd  without  any  ijmce  of  de- 
eomposition.  These  enormous  «tony  masses  appear  some- 
times in  rhombs,  somestaaoes  ti!nde(r  those  hemispheric  forms, 
pecddar  to  granitic  rocks  when  they  sepa^te  in  blocks. 
1%^  give  l£e  landscape  a  singcdarly  gloomy  aspect;  their 
colour  b^g  in  «ti^ng  conftrast  with  that  of  the  foam  of  the 
river  which  covers  them,  and  of  the  Vegetation  by  which 
they  aire  suzYounded.  The  Indians  -say,  that  the  rocks  are 
*bnrnt'  (or  cai^kxmzed)  *by  the  rays  of  the  fifon.'  We  saw 
iktem  not  only  in  the  bed  ^  the  Orinoco,  but  in  some  spots 
as  far  as  five  hundred  toises  from  its  present  trhore,  on 
heights  which  1^  waters  now  never  reach  even  in  tiieit 
greatest  swelMngs. 

What  is  thfe  brownish  black  crtwrt,  which  gives  these 
rocks,  when  Itiej  hme  a  globular  form,  the  appearance  of 
meteoric  stanesr  What  idea  can  we  form  of  ihe  action  of 
the  water,  which  wodnoes  a  deposit,  or  a  change  of  colour,  so 
extraordinaay  ?  We  must  observe;  in  the  mA  place,  that 
this  phenolmenon  does  not  belong  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Oriaioco  alone,  but  is  found  in  both  hemispheres.  At  my 
return  from  Mexico  in  1807,  when  I  showed  the  granites  of 
Atures  and  Ma^^ures  to  M.  Bo^iere,  who  had  travelled 
«v^  the  valley  m  Egypt,  the  ooasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  aftd 
Hoiiint  ^aai,  this  kwnaed  geologist  pelted  ovit  to  ttre  t^iait 
the  primitive  rocks  of  the  little  cataracts  of  Syene  diq>iayy 
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Uke  the  rocks  of  tlie  Orinoco,  a  glossy  surface,  of  a  blackisli- 
ffrey,  or  almost  leaden  colour,  and  of  which  some  of  the 
fragments  seem  qpated  with  tar.  Eecently,  in  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  Captain  Tuckey,  the  English  natu- 
ralists were  struck  with  the  same  appearance  in  the  yellalM 
(rapids  and  shoab)  that  obstruct  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire. 
Dr.  Koenig  has  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  beside  the 
syenites  of  the  Cfongo,  the  granites  of  Atureis,  taken  from  a 
series  of  rocks  which  were  presented  by  M.  Bonpland  and 
myself  to  the  illustrious  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  "These  fragments,"  says  Mr.  Koenig,  "alike  re- 
semble meteoric  ston6s ;  in  both  rocks,  those  of  the  Orinoco 
and  of  Africa,  the  black  crust  is  composed,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Children,  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese." Some  experiments  made  at  Mexico,  conjointly  with 
Senor  del  Eio,  led  me  to  think  that  the  rocks  of  Atures, 
which  blacken  the  paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped,*  contain, 
besides  oxide  of  manganese,  carbon,  and  supercarburetted 
iron.  At  the  Ormoco,  granitic  masses  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
thick  are  uniformly  coated  with  these  oxides ;  and,  however 
thin  these  crusts  may  appear,  they  must  nevertheless  contain 
pretty  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese,  since 
t\\ej  occupy  a  space  of  above  a  league  square. 

It  must  be  observed  that  all  these  phenomena  of  colora- 
tion have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  tomd  zone  only,  in  rivers 
that  have  periodical  overflowings,  of  which  the  habitual 
temperature  is  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  centesimal 
degrees,  and  which  flow,  not  over  gritstone  or  calcareous 
rocks,  but  over  granite,  gneiss,  and  hornblende  rocks. 
Quartz  and  feldspar  scarcely  contain  five  or  six  thousandths 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  manganese ;  but  in  mica  and  horn- 
blende these  oxides,  and  particularly  that  of  iron,  amount, 
according  to  Klaproth  and  Herrmann,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
parts  in  a  bundled.  The  hornblende  contains  also  some 
carbon,  like  the  Lydian  stone  and  hiesehchiefer.  Now,  if 
these  black  crusts  were  formed  by  a  slow  decomposition  of 

*  I  remarked  the  same  phenomenon  from  spongy  grains  of  platina  one 
or  two  lines  in  length,  collected  at  the  stream-works  of  Taddo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco.  Having  been  wrapped  up  in  white  paper  darings  a  journey 
of  several  months^  they  left  a  black  stain,  like  that  of  plumbago  or  super- 
carburetted iron. 
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the  granitic  rock,  under  the  double  influence  of  humidity 
and  the  tropical  sun,  how  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  these 
oxides  are  spread  so  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  stony  masses,  and  are  not  more  abundant  round  a 
crystal  of  mica  or  hornblende  than  on  the  feldspar  and 
milky  quartz?  The  ferrugmous  sandstones,  granites,  and 
marbles,  that  become  cinereous  and  sometimes  brown  in 
damp  air,  have  an  aspect  altogether  different.  In  reflecting 
upon  the  lustre  and  equal  thickness  of  the  crusts,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  matter  is  deposited  by  the 
Orinoco,  and  that  the  water  has  penetrated  even  into  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  Adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  river  holds  the  oxides  suspended  like 
sand  and  other  earthy  mibstaiices,  or  whether  they  are 
found  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution.  The  first  supposition 
is  less  admissible,  on  account  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
crusts,  which  contain  neither  grains  of  sand,  nor  spangles 
of  mica,  mixed  with  the  oxides.  We  must  then  recur  to 
the  idea  of  a  chemical  solution ;  and  this  idea  is  no  way  at 
variance  with  the  phenomena  daily  observable  in  our  labo- 
ratories. The  waters  of  great  rivers  contain  carbonic  acid ; 
and,  were  they  even  entirely  pure,  they  would  still  be 
capable,  in  very  great  volumes,  of  dissolving  some  portions 
of  oxide,  or  those  metallic  hydrates  which  are  regarded  as 
the  least  soluble.  The  mud  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the 
sediment  of  the  matters  which  the  river  holds  suspended, 
is  destitute  of  manganese ;  but  it  contains,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  M.  Eegnault,  six  parts  in  a  hundred  of  oxide 
of  iron ;  and  its  colour,  at  first  black,  changes  to  yellowish 
brown  by  desiccation  and  the  contact  of  air.  The  mud 
consequently  is  not  the  cause  of  the  black  crusts  on  the 
rocks  of  Syene.  Berzdius,  who,  at  my  request,  examined 
these  crusts,  recognized  in  them,  as  in  those  of  the  gra- 
nites of  the  Orinoco  and  Eiver  Congo,  the  union  of  iron  and 
manganese.  That  celebrated  chemist  was  of  opinion  that 
the  rivers  do  not  take  up  these  oxides  from  the  soil  over 
which  they  flow,  but  that  they  derive  them  from  their  sub- 
terranean sources,  and  deposit  them  on  the  rocks  in  the 
manner  of  cementation,  by  the  action  of  particular  affini- 
ties, perhaps  by  that  of  the  potash  of  the  feldspar.  A  long 
residence  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Nile,  and  the 
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"Bio  CkmgOt  and  an  exammaidoii  of  the  drcuniBtaaoea  attea- 
dfiat  on  tibia  pheBomenon  of  ooloixUiioD,  could  alone  lead  to 
^6  oomplete  solution  o£  the  problem  we  ha^e  diacuBsed. 
Is  this  pnenomenon  independent  of  the  nature  of  1^  iqcka  ? 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing^  iu:  genml«  tbat 
neither  the  granitic  masses  ren^te  from  the  ancient  bed  of 
tiie  Orinoco,  but  exposed  duiing  the  noiny'  season  to  the 
altemaiacms  of  heat  and  moisture,  nor  the  granitio  rocka 
bathed  by  the  brownish  waters  of  the  Bio  Negro^  assume 
tihe  appeaiwice  of  meteoric  stones.  The  Indians  say,  "  that 
tiie  rocks  ai^  black  <mly  where  l^e  waters  are  white."  They 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add, "  where  tiie  waters  acquire  great  awift.* 
ness,  and  stnke  with  force  against  ttie  Bocka.  of  the  banks.' ^ 
Cementation  seems  to  e;iLplain  why  the  cruata  augment  so 
little  in  i^cbiess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  error,  but  in  the  Misaiona 
<^  the  Orinoco,  the  neighbourhood  of  bare  rocka,  and  espe^ 
dally  of  the  masses  that  hare  crusts  of  carlxm,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  manganese,  are  considered  injurious  to  health* 
la  the  torrid  a^one,  still  more  than  in  others,  the  people 
multif>ly  pathogenic  causes  at  will.  They  are  a&aid>  ta 
sleep  in  md  onen  air,  if  forced  to  expose  the  face  to  ik^ 
rays  of  the  &11  moon.  They  also  thmk.  it  dangerous  to 
sleep  on  granite  near  the  ri^er;  and  many  examples  are 
cited  of  persons,  who,  afW  having  passed  the  mght  on. 
these  black  smd  naked  rocks,  have  awakaned  in  the  morning; 
with  a  strong  paroxyeon  of  fever.  Without  entirely  lending 
faith  to  the  assertions  of  the  missionaries  and  natives,  we 
generally  avoided  the  laaas  nearas^  and  stretched  ourselves 
on  the  beach  covered  with  white  sand,  when  we  found  no 
tree  from  which  to  suspend  our  hammocka.  At  Caxichona,. 
the  village  is  intended  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  place  changed,, 
merely  to  rjemove  it  from  the  '  blaok  rocks,'  or  from  a  sito 
where,  for  a  sq^ace  of  more  than  ten  thousand  square  toises, 
banks  of  bare  granite  form  the  sur£EK26.  From  similar 
motives,  which  must  appear  very  chimerical  to  the  natu- 
ralists of  Europe,  the  Jesuits  Olmo,  Eomeri,  and  MeUis, 
removed  a  village  of  Jaruros  to  three  difiSerent  spots,  be- 
tween the  Eaudal  of  Tabaje  and  the  Bio  Anaveni*  1  merely 
sitato  these  facts  as  they  were  related  to  me^  because  we  are 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  gaseoua  mixtures 
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vhich  csQie  tiie  insalubrity  of  the  ateospbenre.  Can  it  be 
admitted  that,  under  tbe  innaence  of  exeessive  beat  and  of 
constant  humidity,  the  blaek  otusts  of  the  granitic  rocks  are 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  ambient  air,  and  producing 
miasmata  with  a  triple  basis  of  carbon,  azote,  and  hydrogen? 
This  I  doubt.  The  granites  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is  true,  often 
contain  hornblende;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
practical  labour  in  mines  are  not  i^orant  that  the  most 
noxious  exhalations  rise  fi?om  gallenes  wrought  in  ^enitic 
and  hornblende  rocks :  but  in  an  atmosphere  renewed  every 
instant  by  the  action  of  little  currents  of  air,  the  elSect  can- 
not be  the  same  as  in  a  mine. 

It  is  probably  dangerous  to  sleep  on  the  laxas  negras^ 
only  because  these  rocks  retain  a  very  elevated  temperature 
durii^  the  night.  I  have  found  their  temperature  in  the 
day  at  48^,  the  air  in  the  shade  being  at  29*7^ ;  during  the 
night  the  thermometer  on  the  rock  indicated  30°,  the  air 
being  at  26°.  When  the  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  stony 
masses  has  reached  a  stationary  degree,  these  masses  be- 
come at  the  same  hours  nearly  of  the  same  temperature. 
What  they  have  acquired  more  in  the  day  they  lose  at  night 
by  radiation,  the  force  of  which  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
8ui&ce  of  i^e  radiating  body,  the  interior  arrangement  of 
its  particles,  and,  above  all,  on  the  deamess  of  the  sky,  that 
is,  on  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  absence 
of  douds.  When  the  declination  of  the  son  varies  very 
little,  this  luminary  adds  daily  nearly  the  same  auantities 
of  heat,  and  the  rocks  are  not  hotter  at  the  ena  than  in 
the  middle  of  summer:  There  is  a  certain  maximum  which 
they  cannot  pass,  because  they  do  not  change  the  state  of 
their  sur&ce,  their  density,  or  their  capacity  for  caloric. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  on  getting  out  of  one's  ham- 
mock during  the  night,  and  touching  with  the  bare  feet  the 
iwky  surface  of  the  ground,  the  sensation  of  heat  expe- 
rienced is  very  remar^ble.  I  observed  pretty  constantly, 
in  putting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  contact  with  the. 
ledges  of  bare  rocks,  that  the  laxas  negras  are  hotter  during 
tibe  day  than  the  reddish-white  granites  at  a  distance  from 
the  river;  but  the  latter  cool  during  the  night  less  rapidly 
than  the  former.  It  may  be  eaaSy  conceived  that  the 
emission  and  loss  of  caloric  is  more  rapid  in  masses  with 
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black  crusts  than  in  those  which  abound  in  laminie  of  silveiy 
mica.  When  walking  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three 
m  the  afternoon,  at  Carichana,  Atures,  or  Majpures,  among 
those  blocks  of  stone  destitute 'ofyegetable  mould,  and  piled 
up  to  great  heights,  one  feels  a  sensation  of  suffocation,  as 
if  standing  before  the  opening  of  a  furnace.  The  winds,  if 
ever  felt  in  those  woody  regions,  far  from  bringing  coolness, 
appear  more  heated  when  they  have  passed  over  beds  of 
stone,  and  heaps  of  rounded  blocks  Of  granite.  This  aug- 
mentation of  heat  adds  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Eaudales, 
I  have  not  reckoned  the  small-pox,  that  malady  which  in. 
other  parts  of  America  makes  such  cruel  ravages  that  the 
natives,  seized  with  dismay,  bum  their  huts,  kill  their 
children,  and  renounce  every  kind  of  society.  This  scourge 
is  almost  unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  shoidd 
it  penetrate  thither,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  effects  may 
be  immediately  counteracted  by  vaccination,  the  blessings 
of  which  are  daily  felt  along  the  coasts  of  Terra  Firma. 
The  causes  which  depopulate  the  Christian  settlements 
are,  the  repugnance  of  the  Indians  for  the  regulations 
of  the  missions,  insalubrity  of  clim^-te,  bad  nourishment, 
want  of  care  in  the  diseases  of  children,  and  the  guilty 
practice  of  preventing  pregnancy  by  the  use  of  deleterious 
nerbs.  Among  the  barbarous  people  of  G-uiana,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  half-civilized  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  young 
wives  are  fearful  of  becoming  mothers.  K  they  have  chil- 
dren, their  offspring  are  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangers 
of  savage  life,  but  also  to  other  dangers  arising  from  the 
strangest  popular  prejudices.  When  twins  are  born,  false 
notions  of  propriely  and  family  honour  require  that  one  of 
them  should  be  destroyed.  "  To  brine  twins  into  the 
world,"  say  the  Indians,  "  is  to  be  exposed  to  public  scorn ; 
it  is  to  resemble  rats,  opossums,  and  the  vilest  animals, 
which  bring  forth  a  great  number  of  young  at  a  time." 
Nay,  more,  they  affirm  that  "  two  chUdren  bom  at  the  same 
time  cannot  belong  to  the  same  father."  This  is  an  axiom 
of  physiology  among  the  Salives ;  and  in  every  zone,  and  in. 
different  states  of  society,  when  the  vulgar  seize  upon  an 
axiom,  they  adhere  to  it  with  more  stefiastness  than  the 
better-informed  men  by  whom  it  was  first  hazarded.    To 
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avoid  the  disturbance  of  conjugal  tranquillity,  the  old  female 
relations  of  the  mother  take  care,  that  when  twins  are  bom 
one  of  them  shall'  disappear.  If  a  new-bom  infant,  though 
not  a  twin,  have  any  physical  deformity,  the  father  instantly 
puts  it  to  death.  They  will  have  none  but  robust  and  well- 
made  children,  for  deformities  indicate  some  influence  of 
the  evil  spirit  loloquiamo,  or  the  bird  Tikitiki,  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race.  Sometimes  children  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution undergo  the  same  fate.  When  the  father  is  asked 
what  is  become  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  will  pretend  that  he 
has  lost  him  by  a  natural  death.  He  will  disavow  an  action, 
that  appears  to  him  blameable,  but  not  criminal.  "The 
poor  hoj,''  he  will  tell  you,  "  could  not  follow  us ;  we  must 
nave  waited  for  him  every  moment ;  he  has  not  been  seen 
again ;  he  did  not  come  to  sleep  where  we  passed  the  night.'* 
Such  is  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  manners — such  the 
boasted  happiness — of  man  in  the  state  of  nature !  He  kills 
his  son  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  having  tvnns,  or  to  avoid 
journeying  more  slowly;  in  fact,  to  avoid  a  little  incon- 
venience. 

These  acts  of  cruelty,  I  confess,  are  less  frequent  than 
they  are  believed  to  be ;  yet  they  occur  even  in  the  Missions, 
during  the  time  when  the  Indians  leave  the  village,  to  retire 
to  the  comtcos  of  the  neighbouring  forests.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  attribute  these  actions  to  the  state  of  polygamy 
in  which  the  uncatechized  Indians  live.  Polygamy  no  doubt 
diminishes  the  domestic  happiness  and  internal  union  of 
families;  but  this  practice,  sanctioned  by  Ismaelism,  does 
not  prevent  the  people  of  the  east  from  loving  their  children 
with  tenderness.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
father  returns  home  only  to  eat,  or  to  sleep  in  his  hammock ; 
he  lavishes  no  caresses  on  his  infants,  or  on  his  vnves,  whose 
office  it  is  to  serve  hinv.  Parental  aflection  begins  to  display 
itself  only  when  the  son  has  become  strong  enough  to  take 
a  part  in  hufiting,  fishing,  and  the  agricultural  labours  o^  the 
plantations. 

While  our  boat  was  unloading,  we  examined  closely, 
wherever  the  shore  could  be  approached,  the  terrific  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  river  narrowed  and  reduced  as  it  were  to 
foam.  I  shall  endeavour  to  paint,  not  the  sensations  we  felt, 
but  the  aspect  of  a  spot  so  celebrated  among  the  scenes  of 
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tiie  NevWoiid.  The  more  inmottrng  and  nuQeitio  tbe  objeete 
we  descnbe,  the  more  essentiid  it  becomee  to  seize  them  in 
their  small^  details,  to  fix  the  ouiiuw  <^  ike  pioture  we 
would  present  to  the  imag^inatioii  of  the  reader;  and  to 
describe  with  nmplicity  wlut  chftracterises  the  great  and 
imperishable  monuments  of  na^ire. 

The  narigation  of  l^e  Orinoco  from  its  month  aa  far  ae 
the  confluence  of  the  Anaveni,  an  extent  of  260  leagues,  is 
not  impeded.  There  are  shoals  and  eddies  neap  Muitaco, 
in  a  cove  that  bears  the  name  of  l^e  Mouth  of  Hell  (Boea 
del  Infiemo) ;  and  there  are  rapids  (roudalitos)  near  Cari- 
chana  and  dan  Borja ;  but  in  all  these  places  t^e  river  is 
never  entirety  barred,  as  a  channel  is  left  bj  which  boats 
can  pass  up  and  down» 

In  all  mis  navigation  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  travellerB 
experience  no  other  danger  than  that  of  the  naturai  rafts 
formed  by  trees,  which  are  uprooted  by  the  river,  and  swept 
along  in  its  ^preat  floods.  Woe  to  the  canoee  thait  during 
the  night  strike  against  these  rafts  of  wood  interwoven  with 
lianas!  Covered  with  aquatic  plants,  they  resemble  here, 
as  in  the  Mississippi,  floating  meadows,  the  ekmampas  or 
floating  gardens  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  The  Indians,  when 
i^ey  wish  to  surprise  a  tribe  of  their  ^lemies,  bring 
together  several  canoes,  fasten  tiiem  to  each  other  with 
cords,  and  cover  them  with  grass  and  brandies,  to  imit»te 
this  assemblage  of  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  Orinoco 
sweeps  along  in  its  middle  current.  The  Caribs  are  ac- 
cused of  having  heretofore  excelled  in  the  use  of  iM& 
artifice;  at  present  the  Spanish  smugglers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Angostura  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient 
to  escape  the  vieilance  of  the  custom-house  officers. 

Afber  proceeding  up  the  Orinoco  beyond  the  Bio  Ana- 
veni,  we  find,  between  the  mountains  of  Uniana  and  Sipapo^ 
the  Great  Cataracts  of  Mapara  and  Quittun%  or,  as  thej 
are  more  oommonlj  called  by  the  missionaries,  the  Baudales 
of  Atures  and  Maypures.  These  bars,  which  extend  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  present  in  general  a  similar  aspect : 
they  are  composed  of  innumerable  islands,  dikes  of  rock, 
and  blocks  of  graaiite  piled  on  one  another  and  covered  with 
palm-trees.  But,  notwithstanding  a  imiformity  of  aspect, 
each  of  these  cataracts  preserves  an  individual  character. 
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The  firsii,  tbo  Aturec^  is  mosti  eaolj  passable*  when  the 
waters  are  low.  The  Tndianfl  prefer  orossiiii;  t^e  sesoDd, 
the  Majpures,  afr  ihe  time  of  great  foods.  Beyond  the 
Maypures  aad  the  jnoutb  of  the  Cano  Camsji,  the  Ormoee 
is  ae;am  unobstructed  for  the  lengtii  of  more  than  one 
hun£:ed  sod  aix^-seyen  leagues,  or  nearly  to  its  senree; 
that  is  to  say,  as.  me  as  the  Baudalito  of  G^uaharibois,  east  of 
the  Ca&o  Cni^uire  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ymnariquin. 

Having  yisited  the  basins-  of  the  two  rivers  Orinoeo  and 
Amazon,  I  was  singularly  strui^  by  the  differenoes  i^ey 
display  in  tiieir  course  of  unequal  extent.  The  Mb  of  the 
Amazon,  which  is  nearly  nine  hundred  and  eighty  nautical 
leagues  (twenty  to  a  degree)  in  length,  are  pretty  near  its 
source  in  ihe  nrst  sixi^  of  its  tottu  length,  and  fiye-sixths 
of  its  course  are  entirely  firee.  We  find  the  great'  falls  of 
l^e  Orinoco  on.  a  point  far  more  unfavourable  to  navigation ; 
if  not  at  the  half,  at  least  much  beyond  the  first  tiiird  of  its 
length*  In  both  rivers  it  is  neither  i^  mountains,  norl^e 
different  stages  of  flat  lands  lying  over  one  another,  whence 
they  take  then*  origin,  that  cause  the  cataracts;  they  are 
produced  by  other  mountains,  other  ledges  whieh,  after  a 
long  and  tranquil  course,  the  rivers  have  to  pass  over, 
precipitating  themselves  from  step  to  step. 

The  Amazon  does  not  pierce  its  way  through  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  the  Andes,  as^waa  affirmed  at  a  period  when 
it  was  gratuitously  supposed  that,  whereveir  mountains  are 
divided  into  paralld  chains,  the  intermedial  or  central  ridge 
must  be  more  elevated  than  the  othenK  This  great  river 
rises  (and  this  is  a  point  of  some  importi|nce  to  geology) 
eastward  of  the  western  chain,  whieh  alone  in  this  latitude 
merits  the  denomination  of  the  high  chain  pf  the  Andes. 
It  is  jSormed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  Aguamiros  with 
the  Bio  ChaviniUo,  which  issues  firom  the  lake  Llauricocha 
in  a  longitudinal  valley  bounded  by  the  western  and  the 
intermedial  chain  of  the  Andes.  Ijo  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  these  h^drographieal  relations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  division  into  three  chains  l^kes  place  in  the  colossal 
group  or  knot  of  the  mountains  of  rasco  and  Huanuco. 
The  western  chain,  which  is  the  loftiest,  and  takes  the  name 
of  the  Cordillera  Beal  de  Nievej  directs  its  course  (between 
Huaiy  and  Caxatamba^  Guamachuco  and  Luema,  Micui- 
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pampa  and  Quangamarca)  by  the  Novados  of  Yiuda,  Felar- 
gatos,  Moyopata,  and  Huaylillas,  and  by  the  Paramos  of 
Guamani  and  Guaiinga,  towards  the  town  of  Loxa. '  The 
intermedial  chain  separates  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mara- 
non  from  those  of  the  Guallaga,  and  over  a  lon^  space 
reaches  only  the  small  elevation  of  a  thousand  touses ;  it 
enters  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  south  of 
Huanuco  in  the  Cordillera  of  Sasaguanca.  It  stretches  at 
first  northwaiid  by  Huacrachuco,  Clwchapoyas,  Moyobamba, 
and  the  Paramo  of  Piscoguannuna ;  then  it  progressively 
lowers  toward  Peca,  CopalBn,  and  the  Mission  of  Santiago, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Braca- 
moros.  The  third,  or  easternmost  chain,  skirts  the  right 
bank  of  the  Eio  Guallaga,  and  loses  itself  in  the  seventh 
degree  of  latitude.  So  long  as  the  Amazon  flows  from 
south  to  north  in  the  longitudinal  valley,  between  two 
chains  of  unequal  height  (that  is,  from  the  farms  of  Qui- 
viUa  and  Guancaybamba,  where  the  river  is  crossed  on 
wooden  bridges,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Eio  Chin- 
chipe),  there  are  neither  bars,  nor  any  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  navigation  of  boats.  The  falls  of  water  begin  only 
where  the  Amazon  turns  toward  the  east,  crossing  the 
intermedial  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  widens  considerably 
toward  the  north.  It  meets  with  the  first  rocks  of  red 
sandstone,  or  ancient  conglomerate,  between  Tambillo  and 
the  Pongo  of  Eentema  (near  which  I  measured  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  swiftness  of  the  waters),  and  it  leaves  the  rocks 
of  red  sandstone  east  of  the  famous  strait  of  Manseriche, 
near  the  Pongo  of  Tayuchuc,  where  the  hills  rise  no  higher 
than  forty  or  fifty  toises  above  the  level  of  its  waters.  The 
river  does  not  reach  the  most  easterly  chain,  which  bounds 
the  Pampas  del  Sacramento.  Prom  the  hills  of  Tayuchuc 
as  far  as  Grand  Para,  during  a  course  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the  navigation  is  free  from 
obstacles.  It  results  from  this  rapid  sketch,  that,  if  the 
Maranon  had  not  to  pass  over  the  hiUy  country  between 
Santiago  and  Tomependa  (which  belongs  to  the  central 
chain  of  the  Andes)  it  would  be  navigable  from  its  mouth 
as  far  as  Pumpo,  near  Piscobamba  in  the  province  of  Con- 
chucos,  forty-three  leagues  north  of  its  source. 
We  have  just  seen  that,  in  the  Orinoco,  as  in  the  Amazon^ 
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the  great  cataracts  are  not  found  near  the  sources  of  the 
rivers.    After  a  tranquil  course  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  from  the  little  Eaudal  of  Guaharibos,  east 
of  Esmeralda,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sipapu,  the  river, 
augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Jao,  the   Ventuari,  the 
Atabapo,  and  the  Guaviare,  suddenly  changes  its  primitive 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  runs  from  south  to  north : 
then,  in  crossing  the  land-strait*  in  the  plains  of  Meta^ 
meets  the  advanced  buttresses  of  the  Cordillera  of  Parima. 
This  obstacle  causes  cataracts  far  more  considerable,  and 
presents  greater  impediments  to  navigation,  than  all  the 
Pongos  of  the  "Upper  Maranon,  because  they  are  proper-  ^ 
tionally  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.     These  geogra-*! 
phical  details  serve  to  prove,  in  the  instances  of  the  tw  of 
greatest  rivers  of  the  New  World,  Ist,  that  it  cannohand- 
ascertained  in  an  absolute  Dianner  that,  beyond  a  cere,  not 
number  of  toises,  or  a  certain  height  above  the  levele  he  feli 
sea,  rivers  are  not  navigable ;  2ndlv,  that  the  rapidx)urs,  and 
always  occasioned,  as  several  treatises  of  general  t 
affirm,  by  the  height  of  the  first  obstacles,  by  tkbw  crowned, 
of  ridges  which  the  waters  have  to  surmounf  kiErels  and 
sources.  t  aapect  arise. 

The  most  northern  of  the  great  cataractads,  towering  like 
is  the  only  one  bounded  on  each  side  b^d  shrubs,  ^^bese 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  generaUy  ^daads,  at  the  Ha^ 

?art  of  a  plane  which  rises  again  west  ol!aemia,  in  Gtdicia,  oa 
*eak  of  Uniana,  a  pyramid  nearly  thrfiever  a  granite  of  new 
and  placed  on  a  wall  of  rock  with  ste  The  rocks,  which  aaw 
tion  of  this  solitary  peak  in  the  plabmposed  of  blocks  piled 
its  aspect  more  imposing  and  majead  horizontal  beds.  On 
in  the  country  which  surrounds  tr  ike  Orkoco,  flamingos, 
the  landscape  varies  at  every  sU  perch,  and  look  like  men 
we  find  all  tnat  is  most  rude  ambiance  is  so  strikinff,  that 
with  an  open  country  and  lovehon  a^ber  the  foundation  o£ 
physical,  as  in  the  moral  worldd  by  the  sudden  appeanmoe 
comparison  of  what  is  powerfmountain  towards  the  south, 
soft  and  peaceful,  is  a  never-faced  with  an  attack  of  Indios 
and  our  emotions.  mountameers)  ;  and  the  people 

I  shall  here  repeat  some  ned,  till  they  saw  the  Inrds  soaiv 

*  This  strait,  which  I  have  serei 
CordiUeras  of  the  Andes  of  New  O  »  *  l«g«  «l>«c»8  of  lieRm. 
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^tioli  I  tnioed  in  anotlier  work  8liOFfcl7<«fib6r  rxij  reixxm  to 
Europe.*  The  svv^aimahs  of  Atures,  oorered  with  slender 
plants  and  grasses,  are  really^  meadows  resembling  those  of 
JBkirope.  Toej  are  never  innndated  by  the  rivers,  and  seem 
as  if  waiting  to  l)e  ploughed  by  the  bwd  of  man.  Notwith- 
standing their  extent,  these  savannahs  do  not  exhibit  the 
monofcoinr  of  our  plains ;  ihej  stUTOund  groups  of  rocks  and 
blocks  of  gnudte  piled  on  one  another.  On  the  very  bor- 
ders of  these  plains  and  this  op^i  comilay,  glens  are  seeii 
scarcely  lighted  by  the  r»^s  of  the  setiang  sun,  and  lioUows 
where  the  humid  soil,  loaded  with  arums,  bdiconiaB,  and 
Hanaa,  manifeBts  at  evety  step  l^e  wild  fecondily  of  niiture. 
^veiywhere,  just  rising  aoove  the  earth,  appear  those 
l^i^lves  of  granite  comptotely  baire,  whidi  we  saw  at  Oari- 
^  a,  and  which  I  have  already  described.  Where  springs 
^  Tom  the  boBom  of  these  rocks,  verrueorias,  psoras,  and 
chains  67^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  decomposed  sranite,  and  nave  there 
villa  and  "^  mwild.  Little  euphori[>ias,  peperomias,  and 
wooden  bri J^*  fubwto,  ham  taken  the  place  of  the  crypto- 
chipe)  there'  ^'  *^^  evergreen  skrubs,  rhexias,  and  purple- 
the  naviffatioi-^*'""*'  *^"™  verdant  isles  ateid  desert  and 
where  the  Am^^®  distribution  of  these  spots,  the  clusters 
intermedial  chain^,«c™«e?^  and  ^ning  leaves  scattered 
toward  the  north:*©  ^P^  "^«  *»*  ^g  channels  wjross 
sandstone,  or  ancieJ  a^ternatdv  through  feri^  places  and 
the  Pongo  of  Eenten^^Bite,  afl  csall  to  mmd  the  most  lovely 
depth,  and  swiftness  Itions  rad  pleasure-grounds  of  Europe, 
of  red  sandstone  east  ^he  mdustiy  of  man,  and  the  traces 
near  the  Pongo  of  Tayu3«^d  wenery.  ^ 

than  forty  or  fifty  toises  a°**  bound  the  bonwm  on  every 
river  does  not  reach  the  il®^  ^<»™8  «^d  *^e  nature  of  their 
the  Pampas  del  Sacramenl^OT^wj  character  to  the  land- 
as  far  as  Grand  Para,  durin,  ^  "these  mountains  is  not  more 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues!.^  f®^  above  the  surrounding 
obstacles.  It  results  from  't7^4^d»  as  for  the  most  part  in 
Maranon  had  not  to  pass  oV*®^  '^'^h  thick  forests  of  the 
Santiago  and  Tomependa  (w-tpees,t  the  leaves  of  which, 
chain  of  the  Andes)  it  would  Ically  at  an  angle  of  seventy* 
as  far  as  Pumpo,  near  Piscoba^s  wii^  horizontal  branches ; 
chucos,  forty-three  leafi;ues  norths  (Bohn's  edit^n). 
We  have  just  seen  that,  in  the  ito. 
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and  their  bare  trunks,  like  oolmnns  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  shoot  up  into  the  air,  and 
when  seen  in  distinct  relief  against  the  azure  vault  of  the 
sky,  they  resemble  a  forest  planted  upon  another  forest. 
When,  as  ttie  moon  was  ^oing  down  behind  the  mountains 
of  Uniana,'  her  reddish  (use  was  hidden  behind  the  pinnated 
foliage  of  the  palm-trees,  and  again  appeared  in  the  aerial 
zone  that  separates  the  two  forests,  I  thought  myself  trans- 
ported for  a  few  moments  to  the  hermitage  which  Bemai*dai 
de  Saint-Pierre  haa  described  as  one  of  fche  most  delicious 
scenes  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  I  felt  how  much  the 

Xct  of  the  plants  and  their  groupings  resembled  oach^ 
r  in  the  two  worlds.  In  describing  a  small  spot  of  lan^t^^ 
in  an  island  of  the  Indian  Qcean,  the  izmnitable  author  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  has  sketched  the  yast  picture  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  tn^ios.  He  knew  how  to  paint  naty^e,  not 
because  he  had  studied  it  scientifically,  but  because  he  feli 
it  in  all  its  harmonious  analogies  of  fesms,  co^^ows,  and 
interior  powers. 

^  East  ^  the  Atiires,  near  these  rownded  moimt^aiBs  crowned, 
as  it  were,  by  two  superimposed  forests  o>f  kureJs  and 
palms,  other  mountafins  of  a  very  dMererat  aspect  arise. 
Their  ridge  is  bristled  with  pointed  rodlfts,  towering  like 
pillars  above  the  summits  of  the  trees  a*nd  shrubs.  These 
effects  aro  common  to  ail  granitic  tablei4ands,  at  the  Hars, 
in  the  metaHiferous  mountains  of  Bo^nemia,  in  Galicia,  on 
the  limit  of  the  two  Castiles,  or  whei*evep  a  granite  of  new 
formation  appears  above  the  ground.  The  rocks,  which  are 
at  distance  from  each  ether,  are  composed  of  blodks  piled 
together,  or  divided  into  regular  asid  horizontal  beds.  On 
the  summits  of  those  situated  neajr  l^e  Orizioco,  flamingos, 
soldadog*  and  other  fishing-birda  perch,  and  look  like  men 
posted  as  sentinels.  This  resemblance  is  so  striking,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Angostcira,  soon  afber  the  foundation  of 
their  city,  were  one  day  alarmed  by  the  sudden  appeanence 
of  soldados  and  £iarzM,  on  a  mountain  towards  the  south. 
They  believed  they  were  menjaced  with  an  attack  of  Indios 
monUros  (wild  Indians  called  mou/ntameerB)  ;  and  the  people 
were  not  perCeotly  tranquaUi^ed,  ^  they  saw  the  inrds  soaav 

*  The«^4«l»  (foldiet)  k«  large  epeciefl  of  faenm. 
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ing  in  the  air,  and  continuing  their  migration  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  fine  vegetation  of  the  mountains  spreads  over  the 
plains,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  mould.  We 
generally  find  that  this  black  mould,  mixed  with  fibrous 
vegetable  matter,  is  separated  from  the  granitic  rock  by*  a 
layer  of  white  sand.  The  missionary  assured  us  that  verdure 
of  perpetual  freshness  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataracts, 
produced  by  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  the  river,  broken 
into  torrents  and  cascades  for  the  length  of  three  or  four 
thousand  toises,  difiuses  in  the  air. 

We  had  not  heard  thunder  more  than  once  or  twice  at 
JiSirea,  and  the  vegetation  everywhere  displaved  that  vigorous 
aspect,  that  brilliancy  of  colour,  seen  on  the  coast  only  at 
the  eni  of  the  rainy  season.  The  old  trees  were  decorated 
with  beautiful  orchideas,*  yellow  bannisterias,  blue-flowered 
bignoniasypeperomias,  arums,  and  pothoses.  A  single  trunk 
displays  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  forms  than  are  con-  * 
tained  withia  an  extensive  space  of  ground  in  our  countries. 
Close  to  the  parasite  plants  peculiar  to  very  hot  climates  we 
observed,  not  without  surprise,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  mosses  resembling  in 
every  respect  those  of  Europe.  We  gathered,  near  the  Great 
Cataract  of  Atures,  that  fine  specimen  of  Grimmiat  with 
fontinaJis  leaves,  which  has  so  much  fixed  the  attention  of 
botanists.  It  is  suspefided  to  the  branches  of  the  loftiest 
trees.  Of  the  phaenerOgamous  plants,  those  which  prevail 
in  the  woody  spots  artf  the  mimosa,  ficus,  and  laurinea. 
This  fact  is  the  more  c-haracteristic  as,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  BrowV^,  the  laurineae  appear  to  be  almost 
entirelv  wanting  on  the  opp  psite  continent,  m  the  equinoctial 
part  of  Afiica.  Plants  that  >Iove  humidity  adorn  the  scenery 
surrounding  the  cataracts.  W  e  there  find  in  the  plains  groups 
of  heliconias  and  other  scita '^lineaB  with  large  and  glossy 
leaves,   bamboos,  and  the  tfereo   palm-trees,  the  murichi, 

*  Cymbidium  violaceum^  Hi  *benaria  an^stifoUa,  &c. 
t  Grimmia  fontinaloides.  See  Hod  leer's  Musci  Exotici,  1818,  tab.  ii. 
The  learned  author  of  the  Monography\of  t^e  Jungermanniae  (Mr.  Jackson 
Hooker),  with  noble  disinterestedness,  fP^^^ished  *'  Jiw  own  expense,  in 
London,  the  whole  collection  of  cryptogaV'^O'^s  plants,  brought  by  Bonpland 
and  Humboldt  from  the  equinoctial  regn9>is.  of  America. 
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joQua,  and  vadgiai,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  group. 
The  mtmcJii,  or  mauritia  with  scaly  fruits,  is  the  celebrated 
sago-tree  of  the  Guaraon  Indians.  It  has  palmate  leaves, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  pahn-trees  with  pinnate  and 
curled  leaves ;  to  the  jaguUf  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
the  cocoa-tree  ;  or  to  the  vadaiat  or  cucu/rito,  which  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  fine  species  Oreodoxa.  The  cucurito, 
which  is  the  pahn  most  prevalent  around  the  cataracts  of 
the  Atures  and  Majpures,  is  remarkable  for  its  stateliness. 
Its  leaves,  or  rather  its  palms,  crown  a  trunk  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  feet  high;. their  direction  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular when  young,  as  well  as  at  their  full  growth,  the 
points  only  being  incurvated.  They  look  like  plumes  of  the 
most  soft  and  verdant  green.  The  cuctirito,  the  jpirijao,  the 
£puit  of  which  resembles  the  apricot,  the  Oreodoxa  regia  or 
folma  real  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  ceroxylon  of  the 
nigh  Andes,  are  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  pahn-trees  we 
fiaw  in  the  New  World.  As  we  advance  toward  the  tem- 
perate zone,  the  plants  of  this  family  decrease  in  size  and 
Deauty.  What  a  difference  between  the  species  we  have  just 
mentioned,  and  the  date-tree  of  the  East,  which  unfor- 
tunately has  become  to  the  landscape  painters  of  Europe  the 
type  of  a  group  of  palm-trees ! 

It  is  not  suprising  that  persons  who  have  travelled  only 

•  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Spain,  cannot  conceive 
that,  of  all  large  trees,  the  palm  is  the  most  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  form.  Incomplete  analogies  prevent  Europeans  from 
having  a  just  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  torrid  zone.  All  the 
world  knovrs,  for  instance,  that  this  zone  is  embellished  by 
the  contrasts  exhibited  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
particularly  by  the  great  number  of  those  with  pinnate 
leaves.  The  ash,  the  service-tree,  the  inga,  the  acacia  of  the 
United  States,  the  gleditsia,  the  tamarind,  the  mimosa,  the 
desmanthus,  have  aS  pinnate  leaves,  vnth  foliolsB  more  or 
less  long,  slender,  tough,  and  shining.  But  can  a  group  of 
ash-trees,  of  service-trees,  or  of  sumach,  recall  the  picturesque 
effect  of  tamarinds  or  mimosas,  when  the  azure  of  the  sky 
appears  through  their  small,  slender,  and  dehcately  pinnated 
leaves?  These  considerations  are  more  important  thali  they 
may  at  first  seem.  The  forms  of  plants  determine  the  phy- 
siognomy of  nature ;  and  this  physiog^iomy  influences  the 

TOL.  II.  s 
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moral  diipomtioBS  of  natifonB.  Ereiy  type  oomprehaids 
species,  which,  wbile  exhibiting  the  same  genenil  appefur- 
»Dce,  difBer  in  the  yaried  development  of  ihe  Bimilar  organs. 
The  palm«trees,  the  scitaminese;  the  malTaoes,  the  trees  with 
pinnate  leaves,  do  not  aU  disphiy  the  same  picturesque 
beauties ;  and  generally  the  most  beautiful  species  of  each 
type,  in  plants  as  in  animals,  bekmg  to  the  equinoetiaJ  zone. 

The  proteacesd,*  crotons,  agaves,  and  the  great  tribe  of 
the  cactuses,  which  inhabit  exclusively  the  New  Wcnrld,  dis- 
appear graduaUj,  as  we  ascend  the  Orinoco  above  the 
Apuie  and  the  Meta.  It  is,  however,  the  shade  and  humi- 
dity, rather  than  the  distance  firom  the  coast,  which  oppose 
the  migration  of  the  cactuses  southward.  We  found  forests 
of  them  mingled  with  crotons,  covering  a  great  space  of  arid 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Bracamoros, 
towards  the  Upper  Maraoon.  The  arborescent  ferns  seem 
to  fail  entirely  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco ;  we  found 
no  species  as  &r  as  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  that  is,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Qnaviare. 

Having  now  examined  the  vicinity  of  the  Atures,  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  speak  of  the  rapids  themselves,  which  occur 
in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of  the  river,  deeply 
ingulied,  has  almost  inaccessible  banks.  It  was  only  in  a 
very  few  spots  that  we  could  enter  the  Orinoco  to  bathe, 
between  the  two  cataracts,  in  coves  where  the  waters  have 
eddies  of  little  velocity.  Persons  who  have  dwelt  in  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  even  the  Cordilleras,  so  celebrated 
for  the  fractures  and  the  vestiges  of  destruc^on  which 
they  display  at  every  step,  can  scarcely  picture  to  them- 
selves, from  a  mere  narration,  the  state  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  is  traversed,  in  an  extent  of  more  tjian  five  miles, 
by  innumerable  dikes  of  rock,  forming  so  many  natural 
dams,  so  many  barriers  resembling  those  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  the  ancients  designated  by  the  name  of  phragmai. 
The  space  between  the  rocky  dikes  of  the  Orinoco  is  filled 
with  islands  of  different  dimensions ;  some  hilly,  divided  into 
several  peaks,  and  two  or  three  hundred  toises  in  length, 
others  small,  low,  and  like  mere  shoals.  These  islimds 
divide  the  river  into  a  number  of  torrents,  which  boil  up  as 

*  Rhopaki,  whiidi  obanoteriis  the  Ttgetatioa  of  the  LUbos. 
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they  break  against  tbo  roelu.:  The  jttpttu  and  eiutwritoM 
with  plumj  l»i>ye8,  with  which  all  the  islaadB  are  eorered, 
aeem  like  grovea.  of  paha«%rees  naing  fipom  the  foamy  sqxfaoe 
ofthewatezB.  The  wdians,  whose  task  it  ia  to  pass  the  boats 
empiy  ov^  the  raudaleSf  distiagnish  evezy  shelf,  and  eyerj 
roek,  bj  a  particular  name.  On  entering  ^om  the  south  you 
find  first  the  Ii€»p  of  the  Toucan  (Salto  del  Piapoco) ;  and 
between  the  islanos  of  Avaguri  and  JavanFeni  is  the  Baudal 
of  JayariTeni,  where,  on  our  return  from  Bio  Negro,  we 
passed  some  hours  amid  the  rapids,  waiting  for  our  boat.  A 
great  nart  of  the  riyer  appeared  dry.  Blocks  of  granite  are 
heaj»ed  together,  aa  in  the  moraines  which  the  g^aeiers  c^ 
Switzerland  driye  before  them.  The  riyer  is  ingulfed  in 
cayems ;  and  in  one  of  these  cayems  we  heard  the  water  roll 
at  once  oyer  our  heads  and  beneath  our  &et.  The  Orinoco 
seems  divided  into  a  multitude  of  arms  or  torr^its,  each  of 
which  se^  to  force  4  passage  through  the  rocks.  We 
were  struck  with  the  little  water  to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of 
the  riyer,  the  frequency  of  subterraneous  &lls,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  waters  breaking  on  the  rocks  in  finun. 

Conctft  fremont  nndis  {  ac  multo  srarmure  montia 
Spumeiu  invietig  canescit  floctibiis  amou.* 

Haying  passed  the  Eaudal  of  Jayariyeni  (I  name  here 
only  the  prmcipal  Mis)  we  come  to  the  Eaudal  of  Canucari, 
formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  uniting  the  islands  of  Surupa- 
mana  ana  Uirapuri.  When  the  dikes^  or  natural  dams,  are 
only  two  or  thi^e  feet  high,  the  Indiajjs  yenture  to  descend 
them  in  boats.  In  going  up  the  riyer,  they  swim  on  before, 
and  if,  after  many  yain  efforts,  they  succeed  in  fixing  a  rope 
to  one  of  the  points  of  rock  that  crown  the  dike,  they  then, 
by  means  of  that  rope,  draw  the  bark  to  the  top  of  the 
raudal.  The  bark,  during  this  arduous  task,  often  nils  with 
water ;  at  other  times  it  is  stoye  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
Indians,  their  bodies  bruised  and  bleeding,  extricate  them- 
selves with  difficulty  firom  the  whirlpools,  and  reach,  by 
swimming,  the  nearest  island.  When  the  steps  or  rocky 
barriers  are  very  high,  and  entirely  bar  the  river,  light  boats 
are  earned  on  shore,  and  with  the  help  of  branches  of  trees 

•  LoQUi,  PbarasUa,  m^^  %,  v.  13?, 
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placed  under  them  to  serve  as  rollers,  tbey  are  drawn  as  far 
as  the  place  where  the  river  again  becomes  navigable.  This 
operation  is  seldom  necessary  when  the  water  is  high.  "We 
cannot  speak  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  without  recal- 
ling to  mind  the  manner  heretofore  employed  for  descending 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  of  which  oeneca  has  left  us  a 
description  probably  more  poetical  than  accurate.  I  shall 
cite  the  passage,  which  traces  with  fidelity  what  may  be  seen 
every  day  at  Atures,  Maypures,  and  in  some  pon^aa  of  the 
Amazon.  "  Two  men  emoark  in  a  small  boat ;  one  steers, 
and  the  other  empties  it  as  it  fills  with  water.  Long  buffeted 
by  the  rapids,  the  whirlpools,  and  the  contrary  currents, 
they  pass  through  the  narrowest  channels,  avoid  the  shoals, 
and  rush  down  the  whole  river,  guiding  the  course  of  the 
boat  in  its  accelerated  fall."  * 

In  hydrographic  descriptions  of  countries,  the  vague 
names  of  cataracts,  cascades,  falls,  and  rapids,t  denoting 
those  tumultuous  movements  of  water  which  arise  from 
very  different  circumstances,  are  generally  confounded  with 
one  another.  Sometimes  a  whole  nver  precipitating 
itself  from  a  great  height,  and  by  one  single  fall,  renders 
navigation  impossible.  Such  is  the  majestic  fall  of  the 
Bio  Tequendama,  which  I  have  represented  in  my  "  Views 
of  the  Cordilleras;'  such  are  the  falls  of  Niagara  and 
of  the  Rhiae,  much  less  remarkable  for  their  elevation, 
than  for  the  mass  of  water  they  contain.  Sometimes  stony 
dikes  of  small  height  succeed  each  other  at  great  distances, 
and  form  distinct  falls ;  such  are  the  cachoeiras  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Rio  Madeira,  the  saltos  of  the  Rio  Cauca, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  pongos  that  are  found  in  the 
Upper  Maranon,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chinchipe  to 
the  village  of  San  Boija.  The  highest  and  most  formidable 
of  these  pongos,  which  are  descended  on  rafts,  that  of 
Mayasi,  is  however  only  three  feet  in  height.  Sometimes 
small  rocky  dikes  are  so  near  each  other  that  they  form 
for  several  miles  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  cascades 
and  whirlpools  {chorroa  and  remoUnos) ;  these  are  properly 

*  Nat.  Qasest.,  lib.  iv,  cap.  2.  (edit.  Elzev.,  torn,  ii,  p.  609.) 
f  The  corresponding  terms  in  use  among  the  people  of  South  America^ 
re  MltoSf  chorroSf  pongos,  cachoeirast  and  raudales. 
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what  are  called  rapids  (raudales).  Such  are  the  yellalas^  or 
rapids  of  the  Biver  Zaire,*  or  Congo,  which  Captaiii  Tuckey 
has  recently  made  known  to  us ;  the  rapids  ol  the  Orange 
Siver  in  Atrica,  above  Fella ;  and  the  faUs  of  the  Missouri, 
which  are  four  leagues  in  length,  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  Hocky  Mountains.  Such  also  are  the  cataracts  of 
Atures  and  Maypures;  the  only  cataracts  which,  situated 
in  the  equinoctial  region  of  the  New  World,  tjre  adorned 
with  the  noble  growth  of  palm-trees.  At  all  seasons  they 
exhibit  the  aspect  of  cascades,  and  present  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco,  while  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  and  of  Upper  Egypt  are  scarcely  visible  at  the 
period  of  floods.  A  solitary  cataract,  like  Niagara,  or  the 
cascade  of  Temi,  affords  a  grand  but  single  picture,  varyiag 
only  as  the  observer  changes  his  place.  Bapids,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  when  adorned  with  large  trees,  embel- 
lish a  landscape  during  a  length  of  several  leagues.  Some- 
times the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters  is  caused 
only  by  extraordinary  contractions  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
Such  IS  the  angostwra  of  Carare,  in  the  river  Magdalena, 
a  strait  that  impedes  communication  between  Santa  Pe  de 
Bogota  and  the  coast  of  Carthagena;  and  such  is  \!t^B^(mgo 
of  Manseriche,  in  the  Upper  Maranon. 

The  ^Orinoco,  the  Bio  Negro,  and  almost  aU  the  con- 
fluents of  the  Ajnazon  and  the  Maranon,  have  Mis  or  rapids, 
either  because  they  cross  the  mountains  where  they  take 
rise,  or  because  they  meet  other  mountains  in  their  course. 
If  the  Amazon,  from  the  fongo  of  Manseriche  (or,  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  from  the^on^o  of  Tayuchuc)  as  far  as 
its  mouth,  a  space  of  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  exhibit  no  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters,  the 
river  owes  this  advantage  to  the  uniform  direction  of  its 
course.    It  flows  from  west  to  east  in  a  vast  plain,  forming 

*  Voyage  to  explore  the  River  Zaire,  1818,  pp.  152,  327,  340.  What 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  call  okellal  in  the  Nile,  is  called 
yelUda  in  the  River. Congo.  This  analogy  between  words  signifying 
rapids  is  reniarkable,  on  account  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  yellaUu 
of  the  Congo  from  the  chelldl  and  djenadel  of  the  Nile.  Did  the  word 
ehellal  penetrate  with  the  Moors  into  the  west  of  Africa?  If,  with 
Burckhardt,  we  consider  the  origin  of  this  word  as  Arabic  (Travels  in 
Kubia,  1819),  it  muet  be  derived  from  the  root  challat  *  to  disperse,'  whidi 
forms  cAe/s/,  'water  faUing  through  a  narrow  channel.' 
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a  lon^tudinal  ralleiy  between  the  motm^umi  of  Panma  ind 
the  great  mass  of  the  mountams  of  Bitail. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  bj  actual  measurement  that  the 
rapids  of  the  Orinoco,  the  roar  of  which  is  heard  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  league^  and  whitih  are  so  ominentlf 
picturesqne  £tom  the  raried  appeafanoe  of  the  waters,  the 
palm-trees  and  the  rooks,  hare  not  probably,  on  thehr  whole 
length,  a  height  of  more  than  twentj-«ight  feet  perpen* 
dicular.  In  reflecting  on  this,  we  find  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  n^ids,  while  it  would  be  xety  little  for  a  single 
cataract.  The  TelkUoi  of  the  Bio  Congo,  in  the  contracted 
part  of  the  riyer  from  Ban2a  Noki  as  far  as  Ban2a  Inga» 
inmish,  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels^  a  much  more 
considerable  difference;  but  Mr.  Barroi^  obserres^  that 
among  the  great  number  of  these  rapids  there  is  one  fiadl, 
which  alone  is  thirty  feet  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
famous  pongos  of  the  river  Amazon,  so  dangerous  to  go  up^ 
the  fliOls  of  Bentema,  of  Escurrebragas,  and  of  Mayasi,  are 
but  a  few  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  hydraulic  works  know  the  effect  tiiat  a  bar  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches'  height  produces  in  a  great  river. 
The  whirling  and  tunraltuous  movement  of  the  water  daeti 
not  depend  solely  on  the  greatness  of  partial  falls ;  what 
determmes  the  xorce  and  impetuosity  is  the  nearness  of 
these  falls,  the  steepness  of  the  rocky  ledges,  the  returning 
sheets  of  water  which  strike  against  and  surmount  each 
other,  the  form  of  the  islands  and  shoals,  the  direction  of 
the  counter-currents,  and  the  contraction  and  sinuosity  of 
the  channels  through  which  the  waters  force  a  passage 
between  two  adjacent  levels.  In  two  rivers  equally  large, 
that  of  which  the  falls  have  least  height  may  sometimes 
present  the  greatest  dangers  and  the  most  impetuous  move- 
ments. 

It  is  probable  that  the  river  Orinoco  loses  part  of 
its  waters  in  the  cataracts,  not  only  by  increased  evapo* 
ration,  caused  by  the  dispersion  of  minute  drops  in  the 
Atmosphere,  but  still  more  by  filtrations  into  the  subter^ 
raoeous  cavities.  These  losses,  however,  are  not  veiy  per- 
ceptible when  we  compare  the  mass  of  waters  entering  into 
the  raudal  with  that  which  issues  out  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eio  Anaveni.     It  was  by  a  aimihir  oomparison  that  the 
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esistened  of  subtetratiecmfl  cavities  in  the  yeltalas  or  rapids 
of  tbe  mer  Congo  was  discorered.  The  pon^o  of  Manse* 
ifidie,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  strait  than  a  laU, 
inguMs,  ill  a  manner  not  ^et  sufficiently  explored,  a  part  of 
the  waters  and  all  the  floating  wood  of  the  Upper  Maranon. 

The  ipeetator,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  with 
liis  ^es  filled  on  those  rocky  dikes,  is  naturally  led  to 
inqui]^  whether,  in  the  lapse  of  a^es,  the  falls  change  their 
form  or  height.  I  am  not  much  mclined  to  beliere  in  such 
^ects  of  the  shock  of  water  against  blocks  of  granite,  and 
in  the  erosion  of  siliceous  matter.  The  holes  narrowed 
toward  the  bottom,  the  funnels  that  are  discovered  in  the 
raudakif  BM  well  as  near  so  many  other  cascades  in  Europe, 
are  owing  only  to  the  friction  of  the  sand,  and  the  move^ 
ment  of  quartz  pebbles.  We  saw  many  such,  whirled  per- 
petually }yf  the  current  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnels,  and 
contributing  to  enlarge  them  in  every  direction.  The 
p&nffos  of  the  river  Amazon  are  easily  destroyed,  because 
the  rocky  dikes  are  not  granite,  but  a  conglomerate,  or  red 
sandstone  with  large  fragments.  A  part  of  the  poTi^o  of 
Bentema  was  btoken  down  eighty  vears  ago,  and  the  course 
of  the  waters  beinff  interrupted  Dy  a  new  bar,  the  bed  of 
1^6  river  remained  my  for  some  hours,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Payaya,  seven 
leagues  below  the  pongo.  The  Indians  of  Atures  assert 
(and  in  this  their  testimony  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Oaulin)  that  the  rocks  of  the  raudal  preserve  the  same 
aspect ;  but  that  the  partial  torrents  into  which  the  great 
river  divides  itself  as  it  passes  through  the  heaped  blocks 
of  granite,  change  their  direction,  and  carry  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  water  towards  one  or  the  other  bank ; 
but  the  causes  of  these  changes  may  be  very  remote  irom 
the  cataracts,  for  in  the  rivers  that  spread  life  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  as  in  the  artenes  by  which  it  is 
dif^ised  through  organized  bodies,  all  the  movements  are 
propagated  to  great  distances.  Oscillations,  that  at  first 
seem  partial,  react  on  the  whole  liquid  mass  contained  in 
the  trunk  as  Wdll  as  in  its  numerous  ramifications. 

8ome  of  the  Missionaries  in  their  writings  have  alleged 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Atures  and  Maypures  have  been 
stmck  with  deafness  }oj  the  noise  of  the  Great  Cataracts; 
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but  this  ia  untrue.  When  the  noise  is  heard  in  the  plam 
that  surrounds  the  mission,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
league,  you  seem  to  be  near  a  coast  skirted  by  reefs  and 
briers.  The  noise  is  three  times  as  loud  by  night  as  by 
day,  and^ves  an  inexpressible  charm  to  these  solitary 
scenes.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  increased  intensity 
of  sound,  in  a  desert  where  nothing  seems  to  interrupt 
the  silence  of  nature  ?  The  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  * 
sound,  far  from  augmenting,  decreases  with  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature.  The  intensity  diminishes  in  air  agitated 
by  a  wind  which  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  sound ; 
it  diminishes  also  by  dilatation  of  the  air,  and  is  weaker  in 
the  higher  than  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  number  of  particles  of  air  in  motion  is  greater  in 
the  same  radius.  The  intensity  is  the  same  in  diy  air,  and 
in  air  mingled  with  vapours ;  but  it  is  feebler  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  than  in  mixtures  of  azote  and  oxygen.  Erom  these 
facts,  which  are  all  we  know  with  any  certainty,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  a  phenomenon  observed  near  every 
cascade  in  Europe,  and  which,  lon^  before  our  arrival  in 
the  village  of  Atures,  had  struck  uie  missionary  and  the 
Indians. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  even  in  places  not  inhabited  by 
man,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustling  of 
leaves  agitated  b^  the  feeblest  winds,  occasion  during  the 
day  a  confused  noise,  which  we  perceive  the  less  because  it 
is  uniform,  and  constantly  strikes  the  ear.  Now  this  noise^ 
however  slightly  perceptible  it  ma}r  be,  may  diminish  the 
intensity  of  a  louder  noise ;  and  this  diminution  may  cease 
if  during  the  calm  of  the  night  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  insects,  atidthe  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  leaves  be 
interrupted.  But  this  reasoning,  even  admitting  its  just- 
ness, can  scarcely  be  applied  to  ttie  forests  of  the  Orinoco, 
where  the  air  is  constantly  filled  by  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  mosquitos,  where  the  hum  of  insects  is  much  louder  by 
night  than  by  day,  and  where  the  breeze,  if  ever  it  be  felt, 
blows  only  after  sunset. 

I  rather  think  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  acts  upon  the 
propagation  and  intensity  of  sound  by  the  obstacles  met  in 
currents  of  idr  pf  different  density,  and  by  the  partial  un* 
dulations  of  the  atmosphere  arising  from  the  imequal  heating 
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of  different  parts  of  the  soil.  In  calm  air,  whether  dry  or 
mingled  with  yesicular  vapours  equally  distributed,  sound- 
waves are  propagated  without  difficulty.  But  when  the  air 
is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  small  currents  of  hotter 
air,  the  sonorous  undulation  is  divided  into  two  undulations 
where  the  density  of  the  medium  changes  abruptly ;  partial 
echoes  are  formed  that  weaken  the  sound,  because  one  of 
the  streams  comes  back  upon  itself;  and  those  divisions  of 
undulations  take  place  of  which  M.  Poisson  has  developed 
the  theory  with  great  sagadiy.*  It  is  not  therefore  the 
movement.of  the  particles  of  air  from  below  to  above  in  the 
ascending  current,  or  the  small  oblique  currents  that  we 
consider  as  opposing  by  a  shock  the  propagation  of  the 
sonorous  undmations.  A  shock  given  to  the  sur&ce  of  a 
liquid  will  form  circles  around  the  centre  of  percussion, 
even  when  the  liquid  is  agitated.  Several  kinds  of  undu* 
lations  may  cross  each  other  in  water,  as  in  air,  without 
being  disturbed  in  their  propagation :  little  movements  may^ 
as  it  were,  ride  over  each  other,  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
less  intensity  of  sound  during  the  A&j  appears  to  be  the 
interruption  of  homogeneity  in  the  elastic  medium.  During 
the  day  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  of  density  wherever 
small  streamlets  of  air  of  a  high  temperature  rise  over  parts 
of  the  soil  unequally  heated.  The  sonorous  undulations  are 
divided,  as  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted  and  form  the 
mirage  wherever  strata  of  air  of  unequal  densitv  are  con* 
tiguous.  The  propagation  of  sound  is  alterea  when  a 
st^tum  of  hydrogen  gas  is  made  to  rise  in  a  tube  closed 
at  one  end  above  a  stratum  of  atmospheric  air;  and  M. 
Biot  has  weU  explained,  by  the  interposition  of  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  why  a  glass  filled  with  champagne  is  not 
sonorous  so  long  as  that  gas  is  evolved,  and  passing  through, 
the  sti:ata  of  the  liquid. 

In  support  of  these  ideas,  I  might  ahnost  rest  on  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  whom  the  moderns  do 
not  esteem  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  though  the  most  dis- 
tinguished zoologists  have  long  rendered  ample  justice  to  the 
sagacity  of  his  observations.  "  Why,"  says  Arislotle  in  his 
curious  book  of  JProhlems,  "why  is  sound  better  heard 

*  Annales  de  Cbbme,  torn,  vii,  p.  293ff 
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during  the  nigbtf  Because  there  is  more  cahimeM  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  caloric  (of  the  hottdit).*  This 
absence  tendets  every  thing  eahner^  for  the  ton  is  the  prin* 
dple  of  all  movement."  Aristotle  had  no  donbt  a  vague 
pesentiment  of  the  cause  of  tiie  phenomenon ;  but  he  attri- 
butes to  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  shock  of  the 
particles  of  air,  that  \rhich  seems  to  be  rather  owing  to 
abrupt  changes  of  densitjr  in  the  contiguous  strata  of  air. 

On  the  lS;h  of  April,  tow»ds  evening,  we  received  tidings 
that  in  less  than  six  hours  ottr  boat  Yml  passed  the  rapids^ 
and  had  arrived  in  good  condition  m  a  cove  called  el  Puerto 
de  arriba,  ot  the  Pert  cfthe  MopedUion,  We  were  shown 
in  the  little  church  of  AtutM  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  Jesuits.  A  silver  lamp  of  considerable  weight 
lay  on  the  ground  half-buried  in  the  sand.  Such  an  object^ 
it  is  true,  would  nowhere  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  savage ; 
yet  1  may  here  remark,  to  the  honor  ot  the  natives  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  thev  ore  not  addicted  to  irtealinff,  like  the  lest 
aavage  tribes  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  former  have 
a  great  respect  for  piroperty ;  t^ey  do  not  even  attempt  to 
at^  provision,  hooks,  or*  hatchets.  At  Mayjpures  and 
Atures,  locks  on  doors  are  unknown :  they  will  be  introduced 
only  when  whites  and  men  of  mixed  race  establish  themselves 
in  the  missionSi 

The  Indians'  of  Atujt^ii  are' mild  and  moderate,  and  accus^ 
tomed,  from  the  effects  of  their  idleness^  to  the  greatest  ^ri^ 
vations.  Formerly,  being  excited  to  labour  by  the  Jesuits, 
they  cUd  not  want  for  food.  QDhe  Others  cultivated  maize, 
French  beans  (fHtjoles),  and  other  European  vegetables; 
they  even  planted  sweet  oranges  and  tamarinds  round  the 
villages;  and  they  possessed  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
head  of  cows  and  horses^  in  the  savannahs  of  Atures  and 

*  I  have  placed  in  a  parenthesis^  a  literal  TlBrsion  of  the  term  employed 
by  Aristotle,  to  express  in  realltj  what  we  now  term  the  matter  of  heat. 
Theodore  of  Gaaia,  in  his  Latin  translation,  espresies  in  the  shape  of 
a  dottht  what  AriMoflo  poiAdv«]y  asserts.  1  may  here  remark,  that^ 
notwithftaading  the  imperfect  state  of  soience  among  the  ancients, 
the  worka  of  the  Stagirite  contain  more  ingenious  ohservations  than  those 
of  many  later  philosophers.  It  is  in  vain  we  look  in  Aristozenes  (De 
Musica),  in  Theophylactus  Simocatta  (De  Qttfcstionibns  physids),  or  in 
the  5th  Book  of  the  Qusest.  Nat.  of  Seneca,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
nocturnal  augmentatiofi  of  sound! 
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Caricliana.  They  had  ttt  tbeir  service  ft  gte&t  number,  of 
slaves  and  servants  (peones),  td  tend  tkeir  herds.  Nothing 
is  now  cultivated  but  a  little  cassava,  and  a  few  plantains. 
8uch  however  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil^  that  at  Atures  I 
counted  on  a  single  branch  of  a  musa  one  hundred  and  eight 
fruits,  four  or  five  of  which  would  almost  have  sufficed  for  a 
man's  daily  food.  The  culture  of  m^ze  is  entii^ly  neglected^ 
and  the  horses  and  cows  have  entiirely  disappeared.  Near 
the  ra/udal^  a  part  of  the  Village  still  bears  the  name  ofFasBO 
i^l  ffanado  (ford  of  the  catue),  while  the  descendants  of 
those  very  Indians  whom  the  Jesuits  had  assembled  in  a 
mission,  speak  of  homed  cattle  as  of  animals  of  a  race  now 
lost.  In  going  up  the  Orinoco^  toward  San  Carlos  del  Bio 
Negro,  we  saw  the  last  cow  at  GariGhana.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Observance,  who  now  govern  these  vast  countries,  di4 
not  immediately  succeed  the  Jesuits.  Puling  an  inter^ 
regnum  of  eighteen  years,  the  missions  were  visited  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  C^tpuehin  monks.  The  aj?ents  of 
the  secular  government,  under  the  title  of  £oyal  Commis- 
sioners^ managed  the  hatoi  or  faams  of  th^  Jesuits  with 
culpable  negligence.  They  killed  the  cattle  for  the  sake 
of  gelliDg  the  hictes.  Many  heifers  were  devoured  by  the 
jaguars,  and  a  great  number  perished  in  consequence  of 
wounds  made  by  the  bats  of  the  raudaleSf  winch,  though 
smaller,  are  far  bolder  than  the  bats  of  the  Llanos.  At  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  horses  from  Enca- 
ramada,  Carichana,  and  Atures,  were  eonveyed  as  far  as  San 
Jose  de  Mantvitanos,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Negro, 
the  Portuguese  could  only  procure  them,  after  a  long  passage, 
and  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  by  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Grand  Para.  Since  the  year  1795,  the  cattle  of  the  Jesuits 
have  entirely  disappearedi  There  now  remain  as  monuments 
of  the  ancient  cultivation  of  these  countries,  and  the  active 
industry  of  the  first  missionaries,  .Only  a  few  trunks  of  the 
orange  and  tamarind,  in  the  savannahs,  surrounded  by  wild 
trees. 

The  tigers,  ot  jaguars,  which  Sre  less  dangerous  for  the 
cattle  than  the  bats,  come  into  the  village  at  Atures,  and 
devour  the  swiae  of  the  poor  Indians.  The  missionary 
related  to  us  a  striking  instance  of  the  familiarity  of  f  lese 
animalsy  usually  so  ferocious.     Some  months  before  our 
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arrival,  a  jaguar,  which  was  thought  to  be  young,  though 
of  a  large  size,  had  wounded  a  child  in  playing  Tvith  him. 
The  facts  of  this  case,  which  were  vwified  to  us  on  the  spot, 
are  not  without  interest  in  the  history  of  the  manners  of 
animals.  Two  Indian  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  about 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  were  seated  on  the  grass  near 
the  village  of  Atures,  in  the  middle  of  a  savan^kh,  which 
we  several  times  traversed.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  jaguar  issued  from  the  forest,  and  approached  the 
children,  bounding  around  them ;  sometimes  he  hid  himself 
in  the  high  grass,  sometimelb  he  sprang  forward,  his  back 
bent,  his  head  hung  down,  in  the  manner  of  our  cats.  The 
little  boy,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  seemed  to  be  sensible  of 
it  only  when  the  jaguar  with  one  of  his  paws  gave  him 
some  blows  on  the  head.  These  blows,  at  iirst  slight, 
became  ruder  and  ruder ;  the  claws  of  the  jaguar  wounded 
the  child,  and  the  blood  flowed  freeljr.  The  Httle  girl  then 
took  a  branch  of  a  tree,  struck  the  animal,  and  it  fled  from 
her.  The  Tudians  ran  up  at  the  cries  of  the  children,  and 
saw  the  jaguar,  which  then  bounded  off  without  making 
the  least  show  of  resistance. 

The  little  boy  was  brought  to  us,  who  appeared  lively 
and  intelligent.  The  daw  of  the  jaguar  had  torn  away  the 
skin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  and  there  was  a 
second  scar  at  the  top  of  the  head.  This  was  a  singular 
flt  of  playfulness  in  an  animal  which,  though  not  difficidt  to 
be  tamed  in  our  menageries,  nevertheless  shows  itself  always 
wild  and  ferocious  in  its  natural  state.  If  we  admit  that, 
being  sure  of  its  prey,  it  played  with  the  little  Indian  as 
our  cats  play»with  birds  whose  wings  have  been  clipped, 
how  shall  we  explain  the  patience  of  a  jaguar  of  large  size, 
which  finds  itself  attacked  by  a  girl  ?  K  the  jaguar  were 
not  pressed  by  hunger,  why  did  it  approach  the  children 
at  all?  There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  affections 
aind  hatreds  of  animals.  We  have  known  lions  kill  three 
or  four  dogs  that  were  put  into  their  den,  and  instantly 
caress  a  fifth,  which,  less  timid,  took  the  Tnng  of  animals 
by  the  mane.  These  are  instincts  of  which  we  know  not 
the  secret. 

We  have  mentioned  that  domestic  pigs  are  attacked  by 
the  jaguars.     There  are  in  these  countries,  besides  the 
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common  swine  of  European  race,  several  species  of  peccaries, 
or  pigs  with  lumbar  glands,  two  of  which  only  are  known 
to  the  naturahsts  of  Europe.  The  Indians  call  the  little 
peccary  (Dicotiles  torquatus.  Cut.),  iq  the  Maypure  tongue, 
okcLchmo  ;  while  they  give  the  name  of  apida  to  a  species  of 
pig  which  they  sav  has  no  pouch,  is  larger,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  with  the  belly  and  lower  jaw  white.  The 
chacharo,  reared  in  the  houses,  becomes  tame  like  our  sheep 
and  goats.  It  reminds  us,  bv  the  gentleness  of  its  manners^ 
of  the  curious  analogies  which  anatomists  have  observed 
between  the  peccaries  and  the  rumiDating  animals.  The 
apida^  which  is  domesticated  like  our  swine  iu  Europe, 
wanders  in  large  herds  composed  of  several  hundreds.  The 
presence  of  these  herds  is  announced  from  afar,  not  only  by 
their  hoarse  gruntings,  but  above  all  by  the  impetuosily 
with  which  they  break  down  the  shrubs  in  their  way.  M. 
Bonpland,  in  an  herboriziug  excursion,  warned  oy  his 
Indian  guide  to  hide  himself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
flaw  a  number  of  these  peccaries  (cochmos  or  puercos  del 
monte)  pass  close  by  him.  The  herd  marched  in  a  close 
body,  the  males  proceeding  first ;  and  each  sow  was  accom- 
panied by  her  young.  The  flesh  df  the  ckacharo  is  flabby, 
and  not  very  agreeable;  it  affords,  however,  a  plentiful 
nourishment  to  the  natives,  who  kill  these  animals  with 
flmall  lances  tied  to  cords.  We  were  assured  at  Atures, 
that  the  tiger  dreads  being  surrounded  in  the  forests  by 
these  herds  of  wild  pigs ;  and  that,  to  avoid  being  stifled, 
he  tries  to  save  himself  by  climbinff  up  a  trefe.*^Is  this  a 
hunter's  tale,  or  a  fact  that  has  reaSy  been  observed  ?  In 
several  parts  of  America  the  hunters  believe  in  the  existence 
of  ajavali,  or  native  boar  with  tusks  curved  outwardly.  I 
never  saw  one,  but  this  animal  is  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  a  source  too  much  neglected 
by  zoologists ;  for  amidst  much  incorrectness  and  extrava- 
gance, they  contain  many  curious  local  observa;tions. 

Among  the  monkeys  which  we  saw  at  the  mission  of  the 
Atures,  we  found  one  new  species,  of  the  tribe  of  sais  abd 
mjam,  which  the  Creoles  vulgarly  call  machu.  :J.t  is  the 
i>Mivapavi  with  grey  hair  and  a  bluish  face.  It  has  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  and  the  forehead  as  white  as  tinow,  a 
peculiarity  which  at  first  sight  distinguishes  it  from  the 
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SimiA  eapneinA,  tba  9imia  tp^IlA,  the  Simla  trepidiL  aiid  the 
other  weeping  movikeju  hitherto  00  confuse^y  described. 
Thi«  little  ommal  it  as  gentle  aft  it  is  ugly.  A  morik&y  of 
this  species,  which  waa  kept  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inis- 
nooary,  would  fioquently  mouot  on  the  back  of  a  pig;  and 
in  this  manner  traveree  the  savannahs.  We  haye  alao  seen 
it  upon  the  back  of  a  large  cai;,  which  had  been  brought  up 
with  it  in  Faidi^  Zea's  bouse. 

It  was  among  the  oataracts  tbiit  we  began  to  hear  of  the 
hairy  man  of  the  woods,  called  iolvafe^  that  carries  off 
women,  constructs  huts,  and  sometimes  eats  human  flei^. 
The  Tamatiacs  csll  it  aehiy  and  tiie  Maypures  vaniri,' or 
'  great  deyil.'  The  natiyes  and  the  missionaries  haye  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  man*shaped  monkey,  of  which 
they  entertain  a  singular  dread.  Father  Gili  grayely  relates 
the  history  of  a  lady  in  the  town  of  San  Carlos,  in  the 
Llanos  of  V  enezuela^  who  much  praised  the  gentle  char^ctar 
and  attentions  of  the  man  of  tne  woods.  She  i»  stated  to 
haye  liyed  seyeral  years  with  one  in  great  domestic  harmony, 
and  only  requested  some  hunters  to  take  her  back,  ^*  beeause 
she  and  her  children  (a  little  hairy  also)  were  weary  of 
liying  far  from  ihe  chureh  and  the  sacraments."  The  same 
author,  notwithstanding  his  credulity,  acknowledges  that  he 
neyer  knew  an  Indian  who  asserted  positively  tl^t  he  had 
seen  the  stfkdfe  with  hie  own  eyes.  This  wild  legend, 
which  the  missionaries,  the  European  planters,  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  haye  no  doubt  embellished  with  many 
features  taken  &om  the  description  of  the  manners  of  the 
orang-otaug,*  the  gibbon,  the  jocko  or  chimpanzee,  and  the 
pongo,  followed  us,  during  fiye  years,  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  hemisphere.  We  were  everywhere  blamed, 
in  the  most  cultivated  class  of  society,  for  being  the  only 
persons  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  great  anthropomorphous 

*  Simia  Mtsrrai.  We  most  not  bellBre,  netfrkhatanding  the  auerticms 
of  almost  aU  aoolog&nl  writers,  tiiat  tlie  won!  orang^otang  is  applied 
ezdusively  in  the  Malay  langqafB  to  tbe  Simia  satyras  of  3orDeo.  This 
expresaiou,  on  the  contrary,  means  aQy  very  laige  monkey,  that  resembles 
man  in  figure;  (Marsden's  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  3rd  edit.,  p.  117.)  Modem 
zoologists  hare  arbitrarily  approprialied  provincial  names  to  certain  species; 
and  by  continuing  to  prefer  these  names,  strangely  disfigured  in  their 
ortbograyhy,  to  iSU  Iiatia  syitMastw  names,  the  iconfuiioii  of  tbs  oemen* 
aUtnrs  has  baan  iatreafad* 
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monkej  of  Aioerica.  There  are  eertain  regions  wbere  thui 
belief  ja  particularly  preyaLent  aioong  the  people;  such  are 
the  baiiks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  valley  of  Upar  near 
the  lake  of  Maraoaybo,  the  moimtauu  of  Santa  Martha  and 
of  Herido^  the  provinoesi  of  Quixos,  and  the  hanks  of  the 
Amazon  near  l^mependa.  In  aU  these  places,  so  distant 
one  &om  the  other,  it  is  asserted  that  the  tahaje  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  tra<5es  of  its  feet,  the  toes  of  which  are 
turned  backward.  But  if  there  exist  a  monkey  of  a  large 
size  in  the  ^ew  Continent,  how  has  it  happened  that  for 
three  centuries  no  man  worthy  of  belief  has  been  able  to 
procure  the  skin  of  one  ?  Several  hypotheses  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  in  order  to  explain  the  source  of  so 
ancient  an  error  or  beUef.  Has  the  famous  capuchin  mon- 
key of  Esmeralda  (Simia  chiropotes),  with  its  long  canine 
teeth,  end  physiognomy  much  more  like  man's*  than  that 
of  the  orang-otang,  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  salmfe  ? 
It  is  not  so  large  indeed  as  the  coaita  (Simia  paniseus) ; 
but  when  seen  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  the  head  only 
visible,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  human  being.  It  mav 
be  also  (and  this  opinion  appears  to  me  the  most  probable) 
that  the  '  man  of  the  woods '  was  one  of  those  large  bears^ 
the  footsteps  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  man,  and  which 
are  believed  in  every  country  to  attack  women.  The  animal 
killed  in  my  time  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Merida,  * 
and  sent,  by  the  name  of  aalva^e^  to  Colonel  XJngaro,  the 

fovemor  of  the  province  of  Varmas,  was  in  fact  a  bear  with 
lack  and  smooth  fur.  Our  fellow-traveller,  Don  Nicolas 
Soto,  had  examined  it  closely.  Did  the  strange  idea  of  a 
plantiffrade  animal,  tihie  toes  of  which  are  placed  as  if  it 
walked  backward,  take  its  origin  from  the  habit  of  the  real 
savages  of  the  woods,  the  Indians  of  the  weakest  and  most 
timia  tribes,  of  deceiving  their  enemies,  when  they  enter 
a  forest,  or  cross  a  sandy  shore,  by  covering  the  txaces  of 
their  feet  with  sand,  or  walking  backward  P 

Though  I  have  expressed  my  doubts  of  the  existence  of 
an  unknown  species  of  large  monkey  in  a  continent  which 
appears  entirely  destitute  of  quadrumanous  animals  of  the 
family  of  the  orangs,  cynocephali,  mandrils,  aiul  pongos ;  yet 

*  The  whole  of  the  featnret*— the  ezpreesioii  of  the  physiognomy ;  b«i 
not  the  foieheMU 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  almost  all  matters  of  popular 
belief,  even  those  most  absurd  in  appearance,  rest  on  real 
facts,  but  facts  ill  observed.  In  tr^tmg  them  with  disdain, 
the  traces  of  a  discovery  may  often  be  lost,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  in  zoology.  We  will  not  then  admit,  with 
a  Spanish  author,  that  the  fable  of  the  *  man  of  the  woods  * 
was  invented  by  the  artifice  of  Indian  women,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  carried  off,  when  they  had  been  long 
absent  unknown  to  their  husbands.  Travellers  who  may 
hereafter  visit  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco  will  do  well  to 
follow  up  our  researches  on  the  salvaje  or  ^reat  devil  of  the 
woods ;  and  examine  whether  it  be  some  unknown  species 
of  bear,  or  some  very  rare  monkey  analogous  to  the  Simla 
chiropotes,  or  Simla  satanas,  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
such  singular  tales. 

After  having  spent  two  days  near  the  cataract  of  Atures, 
we  were  not  soriy  when  our  boat  was  reladen,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  leave  a  spot  where  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  generally  by  day  twenty-nine  degrees,  and  by  night 
twenty-six  degrees,  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This 
temperature  seemed  to  us  to  be  still  much  more  elevated, 
from  the  feeling  of  heat  which  we  experienced.  The  want 
of  concordance  between  the  instruments  and  the  sensations 
must  be  attributed  to  the  continual  irritation  of  the  skin 
excited  by  the  mosquitos.  An  atmosphere  filled  with  veno- 
mous insects  always  appears  to  be  more  heated  than  it  is 
in  reality.  We  were  norribly  tormented  in  the  day  by 
mosquitos  and  the  jejetiy  a  small  venomous  fly  (simulium), 
and  at  night  by  the  zancudos,  a  large  species  of  gnat, 
dreaded  even  by  the  natives.  Our  hands  began  to  swell 
considerably,  and  this  swelling  increased  daily  tiU  our  arrival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Temi.  The  means  that  are  employed 
to  escape  from  these  little  plagues  are  very  extraordinary. 
The  good  missionary  Bernardo  Zea,  who  passed  his  life 
tormented  by  mosquitos,  had  constructed  near  the  church, 
on  a  scaffoldmg  of  trunks  of  palm-trees,  a  small  apartment, 
in  which  we  breathed  more  freely.  To  this  we  went  up  in 
the  evening,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  dry  our  plants  and 
write  our  journal.  The  missionary  had  justly  observed, 
that  the  insects  abounded  more  p^*ticularly  in  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  that  which  reaches  from  the 
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ground  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  At  May- 
pures  the  Indians  quit  the  village  at  ni£;ht,  to  go  and  sleep 
on  the  little  islets  in  the  mi<kt  of  the  cataracts.  There 
they  enjoy  some  rest;  the  mosquitos  appearing  to  shun 
air  loaded  with  vapours.  We  found  everywhere  fewer  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  than  near  its  banks ;  and  thus  less 
is  suffered  in  descending  the  Orinoco  than  in  going  up  in  a 
boat. 

Persons  who  have  not  navigated  the  great  rivers  of 
equinoctial  America,  for  instance,  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Magdalena,  can  scarcely  conceive  how,  at  every  instant, 
without  intermission,  you  may  be  tormented  by  insects 
flying  in  the  air;  and  how  the  multitude  of  these  little 
animals  majr  render  vast  regions  almost  uninhabitable. 
Whatever  fortitude  be  exercised  to  endure  pain  without 
pomplaint,  whatever  interest  may  be  felt  in  the  objects  of 
scientific  research,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  constantly 
disturbed  by  the  mosquitos,  zancudos,  jejens,  and  tempra- 
neros,  that  cover  the  face  and  hands,  pierce  the  clothes 
with  their  long  needle-formed  suckers,  and  getting  into 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  occasion  coughing  and  sneezing 
whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  speak  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  surrounded  by  immense  forests,  tlieplaga  de  las 
moscas,  or  the  plague  of  the  mosquitos,  affords  an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  conversation.  When  two  persons  meet 
in. the  mormng,  the  first  questions  they  address  to  each 
other  are:  "How  did  you  find  the  zancudos  during  the 
night?  How  are  we  to-day  for  the  mosquitos?"*  These 
questions  remind  us  of  a  Chinese  form  of  politeness,  which 
indicates  the  ancient  state  of  the  coimtry  where  it  tdok 
birth.  Salutations  were  made  he^btofore  in  the  Celestial 
empire  in  the  following  words,  voti-to-hou,  "  Have  you  been 
incommoded  in  the  night  by  the  serpents  ?" 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  insects  of  the  family 
of  tipidaB  presents  very  remarkable  phenomena.  It  does 
not  appear  to  depend  solely  on  heat  of  climate,  excess  of 
humimty,  or  the  thickness   of  forests,  but  on  local  cir- 

*  Que  le  han  parecido  los  xancados  de  noche  ?  Como  stamos  hoy  da 
mosquitos  ? 

TOL.  n.  3? 
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eumetaaoes  that  are  difficult  to  chxraoterise.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  plague  of  mosquitos  and  zoocudos  is  not 
80  general  m  the  torrid  zo&e  as  is  commonlj  believed.  On 
the  table*laiids  elevated  more  than  ibur  hundred  toises 
above  the  level  of*  the  ocean,  in  the  very  dry  plains  remote 
firom  the  beds  of  great  rivers  (for  instance,  at  Gumana  and 
Calabozo),  there  are  not  sensibly  more  gnats  than  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  perceived  to 
augment  enormously  at  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  more  to  the 
west,  on  the  coast  that  extends  towards  Cape  Codera. 
Between  the  little  harbour  of  Higuerote  and  the  mouth  of 
.  the  Bio  TJnare,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  pass  the  night 
buried  in  the  sand  three  or  four  inches  deep,  leaving  out 
the  head  only,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchief.  You 
suffer  from  the  sting  of  insects,  but  in  a  manner  easy  to 
bear,  in  descending  the  Orinoco  from  Cabruta  towards 
Angostura,  and  in  going  up  from  Cabruta  towards  Uruana, 
between  the  latikides  of  7°  and  8®.  But  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Bio  Arauca,  after  having  passed  the  strait  of  Bara- 
goan,  the  «cene  suddenly  changes.  From  this  spot  the 
^yeller  may  bid  fsErewell  to  repose.  If  he  have  any 
poetical  remembrance  of  Dante,  he  may  easily  imagine  he 
has  entered,  the  €iUa  dolente,  and  he  will  seem  to  read  on 
the  granite  rodks  of  Baraguan  these  Ihies  of  the  Inferno : — 

Vioi  Bern  venuti  al  Inogo,  ov'  i'  t'ho  detto 

Che  ta  Tedrai  le  gcnti  dolorose. 

'  The  lower  strata  of  air,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
"the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  are  absolutely  filled  with 
venomous  insects.  If  in  an  obscure  spot,  lor  instance  in  the 
grottos  of  the  cataracts  formed  by  superincimibent  blocks  of 
granite,  you  direct  your  eyes  toward  the  opening  enlightened 
by  the  sun,  jrou  see  clouds  of  mosquitos  more  or  less  thick. 
At  the  mission  of  San  Boija,  the  suffering  from  mosquitos  is 
greater  than  at  Carichana ;  but  in  the  Eiaudales,  at  Atures, 
and  above  all  at  Maypures,  this  suffering  may  be  said  to 
attain  its  maximum.  1  doubt  whether  there  be  a  country 
upon  earth  where  man  is  exposed  to  more  cruel  torments  in 
the  rainy  season.  Having  passed  the  fifth  de^ee  of  latitude, 
you  are  somewhat  less  stung;  but  on  the  Upper  Orinoco 
the  stings  are  more  painful,  because  the  heat  and  the  abso- 
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lute  want  of  wind  render  the  air  more  burning  mod  more 
irritating  in  its  contact  with  the  skin. 

"  How  comfortable  must  people  be  in  the  moon !"  said  a 
Salive  Indian  to  Father  Ghumiua ;  ''  she  looks  so  beautiful 
and  so  clear,  that  she  must  be  free  from  mosquitos."  These 
words,  which  denote  the  infanejof  a  people,  are  yerjr  remark- 
able. The  satellite  of  tlve  earth  appears  to  all  savage 
xiations  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  country  of  abundance. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  counts  among  his  ridies  a  plank  or 
trunk  of  a  tree,  thrown  by  the  currents  on  a  coast  destitute 
of  vegetation,  sees  in  the  moon  plains  covered  with  forests ; 
the  Indian  of  the  forests  of  Orinoco  there  beholds  open  savan- 
nahs, whei^e  the  inhabitants  are  never  stung  by  mosquitos. 

After  proceeding  furtiier  to  the  south,  where  the  system 
of  yellowish-brown  waters  commences,*  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atabapo,  the  Tuni,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Eio  Negro,  wb 
enjoyed  an  unexpected  repose.  These  riv^s,  like  the 
Orinoco,  cross  thick  forests,  tmt  the  tipulary  insects,  as  weU 
as  the  crocodiles,  shun  the  proximity  of  the  hlaek  waters. 
Possibly  these  waters,  which  are  a  little  colder,  and  chemically 
different  from  the  white  wate^,  are  adverse  to  the  larv»  of 
tipuLuy  insects  and  gnats,  which  may  be  considered  as  real 
aquatic  animals.  Some  small  rivers,  the  colour  of  which  is 
deep  blue,  or  yellowifih*brown  (as  the  Toparo,  the  Mataveni, 
and  the  Zama),  are  excepticms  to  the  almost  general  rule  of 
the  absence  of  mosquitos  over  the  hla<$k  loaiers.  These 
three  rivers  swarm  with,  them ;  and  the  Indians  themselves 
fixed  our  attention  on  the  problematic  causes  of  this  pheno- 
menon. In  going  down  the  Bio  Negro,  we  breathed  freely 
at  Maroa,  Baripe,  and  San  Carlos,  villages  ^tuated  on  the 
boundaries  of  Brazil.  'But  this  nn^rovement  of  our  situation 
was  of  short  continuance;  our  suffidrings  recommenced  as  soon 
as  we  entered  the  Oassiquiare.  At  Esmeralda,  at  the  eastern 
extremily  of  tlie  Upper  Orinoco,  where  ends  the  known 
world  of  the  Spaniaras,  the  clouds  x)f  mosquitos  are  almost 
as  thick  as  at  the  Great  Cataracts.  At  Mandavaea  we  found 
an  old  missionary,  who  told  us  with  an  air  of  sadness,  that 
he  had  had  "  his  twenty  years  of  mosquitos"*  in  America. 

*  Generally  called  'black  waters'  (affuas  negroi), 
t  *^  Yo  tango  mis  veinte  afios  de  mosquitos." 

T  2 
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He  desired  us  to  look  at  his  legs, ''  that  we  might  be  able  to 
tell  one  day,  beyond  'sea  (por  aM),  what  the  poor  monks 
suffer  in  the  forests  of  Cassi^uiare."  Eirery  stine  leaving  a 
small  darkish  brown  point,  his  legs  were  so  speckled  that  it 
was  difficult  to  recognize  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  through 
the  spots  of  coagulated  blood.  K  the  insects  of  the  genus 
Simulium  abound  in  the  Cassiquiare,  which  has  white  waters^ 
the  culices  or  zancudos  are  so  much  the  more  rare;  you 
scarcely  find  any  there ;  while  on  the  rivers  of  black  waters^ 
in  the  Atabapo  and  the  Bio,  there  are  generally  some  zan- 
cudos and  no  mosquitos. 

I  have  just  shown,  from  my  own  observations,  how  much 
the  geographical  distribution  of  venomous  insects  varies  in 
this  labyrinth  of  rivers  with  white  and  black  waters.  Tt 
were  to  be  wished  that  a  learned  entomologist  could  study 
on  the  spot  the  specific  differences  of  these  noxious  insects,* 
which  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  spite  of  their  minute  size,  act 
an  important  point  in  the  economy  of  nature.  What  ap- 
peared to  us  very  remarkable,  and  is  a  fact  known  to  all  the 
missionaries,  is,  that  the  different  species  do  not  associate 
together,  and  that  at  different  hours  of  the  day  you  are 
stung  by  distinct  species.  Every  time  that  the  scene  changes, 
and,  to  use  the  simple  expression  of  the  missionaries,  other 
insects  'mount  guard,'  you  have  a  few  minutes,  often  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  of  repose.  The  insects  that  disappear 
have  not  their  places  instantly  supplied  by  their  successors. 
Erom  half-past-six  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  air  is  filled  with  mosquitos ;  which  have  not,  as  some 
travellers  have  stated,  the  form  of  our  gnats,t  but  that 
of  a  small  fly.  They  are  simuliums  of  the  family  Nemo- 
cera  of  the  system  of  Latreille.  Their  sting  is  as  painiul 
as  that  of  tne  genus  Stomox.  It  leaves  a  little  reddish 
brown  spot,  which  is  extravased  and  coagulated  blood,  where 
their  proboscis  has  pierced  the  skin.    An  hour  before  sunset 

*  The  mosquito  hovo  or  tenbigtthi ;  the  melerOf  which  always  settles 
upon  the  eyes ;  the  tempranero,  orputehUn;  the  j^em:  the  gnat  rivaHi 
the  great  zancudo,  or  maichaki ;  the  eqfafi,  &c. 

t  Culez  pipiens.  This  difference  between  mosquito  (little  fly,— simulium) 
and  zaneudo  (gnat, — culez)  exists  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  word 
zancudo  signifies  'longlegs/ — qui  tiene  Ids  zancai  largos.  The  mosquitos 
of  the  Orinoco  are  the  moustiques ;  the  zancudos  are  the  maringouins  of 
French  traveUers. 
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a  species  of  small  gnats,  called  temprcmeros*  because  they 
appear  also  at  sunrise,  take  the  place  of  the  mosquitos. 
Tbeir  presence  scarcely  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half;  thej  dis- 
appear between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  or,  as  they 
say  here,  after  the  Angelus  (a  la  oracion).  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes' repose,  you  feel  yourself  stung  by  zancudos,  another 
species  of  gnat  with  very  long  legs.  The  zancudo,  the  pro- 
boscis of  which  contains  a  sharp-pointed  sucker,  causes  the 
most  acute  pain,  and  a  swelling  that  remains  several  weeks. 
Its  hum  resembles  that  of  the  European  gnat,  but  is  louder 
and  more  prolonged.  The  Indians  pretend  to  distinguish 
the  zancudos  and  the  tempraneros  ''by  their  song;*'  the 
latter  are  real  twilight  insects,  while  tne  zaucudos  are  most 
frequently  nocturnal  insects,  and  disappear  toward  'sunrise. 

In  our  way  from  Carthagena  to  Santa  Y6  de  Bogotd,  we 
observed  that  between  Mompox  and  Honda,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Bio  Magdalena,  the  zancudos  darkened  the  air  n*om 
eight  in  the  evening  till  midnight;  that  towards  midnight 
they  diminished  in  number,  and  were  hidden  for  three  or 
four  hours ;  and  lastly  that  they  returned  in  crowds,  about 
four  in  the  morning.  What  is  tne  cause  of  these  alternations 
of  motion  and  rest  ?  Are  these  animals  fatigued  by  long 
flight  ?  It  is  rare  on  the  Orinoco  to  see  real  gnats  by  day ; 
while  at  the  £io  Magdalena  we  were  stung  night  and  day, 
except  &om  noon  tifi  about  two  o'clock.  The  zancudos  of 
the  two  rivers  are  no  doubt  of  different  species. 

We  have  seen  that  the  insects  of  the  tropics  everywhere 
follow  ^  certain  standard  in  the  periods  at  which  they  alter- 
nately arrive  and  disappear.  At  fixed  and  invariable  hours, 
in  the  same  season,  ana  the  same  latitude,  the  air  is  peopled 
with  new  inhabitants,  and  in  a  zone  where  the  barometer 
becomes  a  clock,*  where  everything  proceeds  with  such  ad- 
mirable regularity,  we  might  guess  bHndfold  the  hour  of  the 
'  day  or  night,  by  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  by  their  stings, 

*  'Which  appear  at  an  early  hour'  (temprano).  Some  persons  say, 
that  the  jgancudo  is  the  same  an  the  temprtmero,  which  returns  at  night, 
after  hiding  itself  for  som  etime.  I  have  doubts  of  this  identity  of  the 
species  ;  the  pain  caused  by  the  sting  of  the  two  insects  appeared  to  me 
different. 

t  By  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  horary  variations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 
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tbe  pain  of  ifiiiok  differs  aeoording'  to  the  nature  of  iii« 
poiBon  that  eaeh  species  deposits  in  the  woimd« 

At  a  period  when  the  geography  of  animals  and  of  pl'Uits 
had  not  jet  been  studied,  the  fumogcmB  species. of  di&rent 
ehmates  were  often  oonfounded^  lt>  was  b^eved  thaii  the 
pines  and  ranuncnluses,  the  stags^  the  rats^  and  the  tipnliuT' 
insects  of  the  north  of  Europe,  were  to  be  found  in  Japan^ 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  and  at  the  Straita  of  MageUani 
Jusdj  celebrated  naturaUsts  hare  thought  that  the  Eanrado 
of  the  torrid  zone  was  the  gnat  of  our  marshes^  become  more 
yigorous,  more  ynracious,  and  more  noxious,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  burning  climate.  Tins  is  a  verj  erroneous 
opiuion.  I  carefully  examined  and  deseribed  upon  the  spot 
those  zancudos,  the  stings  of  which  are  most  tormenting.  In 
the  riyers  Magfdalena  and  Ghiajraquil  alone  there  are  five  dis- 
tindr  species. 

l%e  culiee9  of  South  America  haye  geuerallj  the  wings, 
oordet,  and  legs  of  an  azure  colour,  ringed  and  yariegated 
with  a  mixture  of  spots  of  metallie  lustre.  Here  as  in 
Europe,  the  males,  which  are  distinguished  bj  their  feathered 
antenne,  are  extremely  rare ;  you  are  seldom  stung  except 
by  females.  The  preponderance  of  this*  sex  expLuns  the 
immense  increase  oi  the  speeies,  each  female  laying  several 
hundred  eg|[B.  In  going  up.  one  of  the  great  riyers  of 
America,  it  is  observed,  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  species 
of  culex  denotes  the  proximity  of  a  new  stream  flowing  in. 
L  i^aU  mention  an  mstance  of  this  curious  phenomenon. 
The  Culex  lineatus,  which  belongs  to  the  Cailo  Tamalamec, 
is  only  pevceiyed  in  the  yalley  of  the  Bio  Ghrande  de  la 
Magdalena,  at  a  league  north  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
riyers;  it  goes  up,  but  scarcely  eyer  descends  the  Eio 
Gbandie.  It  is  thus,  that,  on  a  principal  yein,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  substance  in  the  gangue  indicates  to  the  miner  the 
ne^hbourfaood  of  a  secondary  vein  that  joins  the  first. 

On  recapitulating  the  observations  here  recorded,  we  see, 
that  within  the  tropics,  the  mosquitos  and  zancudos  do  not 
rise  on  the  dope  of  the  Cordilleras*  toward  the  temperate 

*  The  Culex  pipiena  of  Europe  does  not,  like  the  culex  of  the  torrid 
zone,  shun  mountainous  places.  Giesecke  suffered  from  these  insects  in 
Greenland,  at  Duco,  in  latitude  70*.  They  are  found  in  Lapland  in 
summer,  at  three  or  four  hundred  toises  high,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
11®  or  12^ 
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lejgioii,  'wiiei!e^he  mean  beaiift'below'^  19^ op 20® ;  and  thst^ 
with  few  exceptions^  thefp  dran  the  hlaek  waters,  and  diy 
and  imwooded  spots.*  The  atmoqvhere  swsnds  with  l^em 
muoh  more  in  the  Upper  than  in  l^e  Lower  Orinoco, 
beoEiase  in  the  former  toe  riT«r  ia  surronnded  with  thick 
forests  on  its  banks,  and  the  skirts  of  the  forests  are  nol? 
separated  ^m  the  river  by  a  barren  and  extansire  beaoh. 
The  mosqtdtofr  diminish,  on  the  New  Continent  with  the 
diminution  of  the  water,  and  the  destruction  of  the  woods; 
but  the  effects  of  these  changes  are  as  slow- as  the  promss 
of  cultivation^  The  towns  of  Angostura^  Nueva  Barc^ona,- 
and  Mompox,  where  from  the  want  of  police,  the  streets,  the 
great  squares,  and  the  interior  of  court-yards  are  overgrown 
with  bnishwood,  are  sadly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of 
zancudos; 

People  bom  in  the  oountij,  whether  whites;;  mulattoes, 
negroes,  or  Indians,  all  suffer  £*om  the  sting  of  these  insects. 
But  as  cold  does  not  render  the  north  of  Europe  uninha*^ 
bitable,  so  the  mosquitos  do  not  prevent  men  from  dwelling 
in  the  countries  where  they  abound;  provided  that,  by  their 
situation  and  government,  they  afford  <  resources  for  agri0nl<^ 
tore  and  industry.  The  inhabitants  pass  their  lives  in  com-* 
plaining  of '  the  insufferable  torment  of  the  mosquitos,  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  continual  complaints,  they  seek,  and 
even  with  a:  sort  of  predilection,  the  commercial  towns  of 
Mompox,  Santa  Mar<n,  and  Bio  de  laHacha.  Such  is  the 
force  of*  habit  in  evil^  which  we  suffer  evwy  hour  of  the  day, 
that  the  three  missions  of  San  Bona,  Atures,  and  Esmeralda, 
where,  to  make  tise'  of'  an  hyperbolical  expression  of  the- 
monks,  ''there  are  more  mosquito»  than  air,''*  would  no 
doubt  become  fioiffishing  town»,  if  the  Orinoco  afforded 
planters  the  same  advantages  fbri;he  exchange  of  produce, 
as  the  Ohio  and  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that?  the  whites  bom  in  the  torrid 
zone  may  walk  barefoot' with  impuniiy,  in  liie  same  aparfc* 

*  Trifling..  modifioatlDiit  in  tlie  waters,  or  in  the  air,  often  appear  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  mosquitos.  Mr.  Bowdich  remarks  that 
there  are  none  at  Coomassie,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashantees,  though  the 
town  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  though  the  thermometer  keeps  up 
bthreen  sevrateen  and  twenty-eight  oenteeimai  degrees,  day  and  nig^t. 
f  Mas  moioaa  que  aire. 
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ment  where  a  European  recenilj  landed  is  exposed  to  tbe 
attack  of  the  ni^ua  or  chegoe  (Pulex  penetrans).  This 
animal,  almost  inidsible  to  the  eye,  gets  under  the  toe-nails, 
and  there  acquires  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  by  the  guick 
increase  of  its  eggs,  which  are  placed  in  a  bag  under  the 
belly  of  the  insect.  The  nigua  therefore  distinguishes  what 
the  most  delicate  chemical  analysis  could  not  distinguish, 
the  cellular  membrane  and  blood  of  a  European  from  those 
of  a  Creole  white.  The  mosquitos,  on  the  contrary,  attack 
equally  the  natives  and  the  Europeans;  but  the  effects  of 
the  stuig  are  different  in  the  two  races  of  men.  The  same 
venomous  liquid,  deposited  in  the  skin  of  a  copper-coloured 
man  of  Inman  race,  and  in  that  of  a  white  man  newly 
landed,  causes  no  swelling  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter 
it  produces  hard  bHsters,  greatly  inflamed,  and  painful  for 
several  days;  so  different  is  the  action  on  the  epidermis, 
according  to  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  organs  in 
different  races  and  different  individuals ! 

I  shall  here  recite  several  fects,  which  prove  that  the 
Indians^  and  in  general  all  the  people  of  colour,  at  the 
moment  of  being  stung,  suffer  like  the  whites,  although 
perhaps  with  less  intensity  of  pain.  In  the  day-time,  and 
even  when  labouring  at  the  oar,  the  natives,  in  order  to 
chase  the  insects,  are  continually  giving  one  another  smart 
slaps  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  They  even  strike  them- 
selves and  their  comrades  mechanically  during  their  sleep. 
The  violence  of  their  blows  reminds  one  of  the  Persian  tale 
of  the  bear  that  tried  to  kill  with  his  paw  the  insects  on  the 
forehead  of  his  sleeping  master.  Near  Maypures  we  saw 
some  young  Indians  seated  in  a  circle  and  rubbing  cruelly 
each  others'  backs  with  the  bark  of  trees  dried  at  the  fire. 
Indian  women  were  occupied,  with  a  degree  of  patience  of 
which  the  copper-coloured  race  alone  are  capable,  in  eitract- 
tracting,  by  means  of  a  sharp  bone,  the  little  mass  of  coagu- 
lated blood  that  forms  the  centre  of  every  sting,  and  gives 
the  skin  a  speckled  appearance.  One  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  of  the  Orinoco,  that  of  the  Ottomacs,  is  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  mpsquito-curtains  (mosquiteros)  woven 
from  the  fibres  of  the  moriche  palm-tree.  At  Higuerote, 
on  the  coast  of  Caracas,  the  copper-coloured  people  sleep 
buried  in  the  sand.    In  the  villages  of  the  Eio  Magdalena 
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iiie  Indians  often  inyited  ns  to  stretch  ourselyes  as  thej  did 
on  ox-skins,  near  the  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza 
arandey  whend  they  had  assemhled  all  the  cows  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood.  The  proximity  of  cattle  gives  some  repose  to 
man«  The  Indians  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the  Cassi' 
qiiiare,  seeing  that  M.  Bonpland  could  not  prepare  his 
herbal,  owing  to  the  continual  torment  of  the  mosquitos, 
invited  him  to  enter  their  ovens  (homitos).  Thus  they  call 
little  chambers,  without  doors  or  windows,  into  which  they 
creep  horizontally  through  a  very  low  opening.  When  they 
have  driven  away  the  msects  by  means  of  a  fire  of  wet 
brushwood,  which  emits  a  great  deal  of  ^moke,  they  dose 
the  opening- of  the  oven.  The  absence  of  the  mosquitos  is 
purchased  dearly  enough  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  stag-- 
nated  air,  and  the  smoke  of  a  torch  of  copal,  which  lights 
the  oven  during  your  stay  in  it.  M.  Bonpland,  with  courage 
and  patience  AtreU  worthy  of  praise,  dried  hundreds  of  plants, 
shut  up  in  these  homitos  of  the  Indians. 

These  precautions  of  the  Indians  sufficiently  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  the  different  organization  of  the  ^idermis, 
the  copper-coloured  man,  like  the  white  man,  suffers  from 
the  stings  of  insects ;  but  the  former  seems  to  feel  less  pain, 
and  the  sting  is  not  followed  by  those  swellings  which, 
during  several  weeks,  heighten  the  irritabilil^  of  the  skin, 
and  throw  persons  of  a* delicate  constitution  into  that 
feverish  state  which  always  accompanies  eruptive  maladies. 
Whites  bom  in  equinoctial  America,  and  Europeans  who 
have  long  sojourned  in  the  Missions,  on  the  borders  of 
forests,  and  great  rivers,  suffer  much  more  than  the  Indians, 
but  infinitely  less  than  Europeans  newly  arrived.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  some  travellers  assert,  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  that  renders  the  sting  more  or  less  painful  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  received ;  nor  is  it  owin^  to  the  parti- 
cular organization  of  the  integuments,  that  in  the  Indians 
the  sting  is  followed  by  less  of  swelling  and  inflammatory 
symptoms ;  it  is  on  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  epidermis 
that  the  acuteness  and  duration  of  the  pain  depend.  This 
irritability  is  augmented  by  very  warm  clothing,  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  the  habit  of  scratching  the  wounds, 
and  lastly,  (and  this  physiological  observation  is  the  result  of 
my  own  experience,)  that  of  baths  repeated  at  too  short 
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intervaLi.  In  plmces  vrlicre  ike  absence  of  croeodik»  permits 
people  to  enter  a  river,  M.  Beniikaid  and  myseif  ooseived 
that  the  unmoderote  use  of  baun,  i?hil6  it  modented  the 
pain  of  old  Btinga  of  zancndos,  rendered  us  mora  sensible 
to  new  stin^.  By  bathinjP  more  than  twice  a  day,  l^e  ^in 
is  bronght  mto  a  state  of  nerrtras  irritability,  of  whidi  no 
idea  can  be  formed  in  Europe.  It  would  seem  as  if  all 
feeling  ware  carried  toward  the  integmnents. 

As  the  mosqnitos  and  gnats  pass  two-thirds  of  their  Uvea 
in  the  water,  it  is  not  snrpriBing  that  these  noxioiiB  insects 
become  less  numerous  in  propwtion  as  yon  recede  from  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  which  intersect  the  forests;  Thev 
seem  to  prefer  the  spots  where  their  metamorphosis  took 
place,  and  where  they  go  to  deposit  their  eggs.  In  fiwt  the 
wild  Indians  (Indies  monteros)  ezperienoe  the  sreater  diffi-- 
culty  in  accustominff  themselves  to  the  life  of.  the  nsssions, 
as  they  suffer  in  the  Christian  estabhsfameuls  a  tormentr 
which  they  scarcely  know  in  their  own  inland,  dwellings. 
The  natives  at  Maypnres,  Atuies,  and  Esmeralda^  haive  been 
seen  fleeing  to  the  woods,  or,  as  they  say,  alfnotUe^  solely 
firom  the  dread  of  mosquitos.  TJnfortunately,  all  the  Hi^tissions 
of  the  Orinoco  have  been  established  too  near  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  Esmeralda  liie  inhabitants  assured  us  ih&t  if 
the  village  were  situated  in  one  of  the  five  plains  surrounding 
the  high  mountains  of  Duida  and  MjBsrtmaatf  they  should 
breathe  freely,  and  enjoy  some  repose.  The  great  cloud  of 
mosQuitos  (la  nube  de  moscas)  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
mouKS,  is  suspended  only  over  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  is  dissipated  in  proportion  as>  you  remove  from 
the  rivers.  We  should  form  a  verr  inaccurate  idea  of 
Ghiiana  and  Braail,  were  we  to  judge  of  that  great  forest  four 
hundred  leagues  wide,  lying  between  the  sources  of  the 
Madeira  and  the  Lower  Onnoco,  from  the  vallies  of  the 
rivers  by  which  it  is  crossed. 

I  learned  that  the  little  insects  of  the  ^Eunily  of  the  nemo- 
cene  mipate  from  time  to  time  like  the  alouate  monkeys, 
which  hve  in  society.  In  certain  spots,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season,  different  species  appear,  the  sting 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  felt.  We  were  mformed  at  the 
Eio  Magdalena,  that  at  Simiti  no  other  culex  than  the  je;en 
was  formerly  known ;  and  it  was  then;  possible  to  enjoy  a 
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tmnquil  lug^t's  rest,  for  the 'jef en  iaiiot  a  nocturnal  inaoetk 
Since  the  year-  IBOl,  the  great  hlue^winged^  gnat  (Gulez 
GjanoptGrvui)  has  appeared  in  such  numbers,  that  the  poor 
inhabitnata  of  Simiti  know  not  how  to  procure  an  undiu** 
turbed  sleep.  In  the  marshy  channels  (esteros)  of  the  iede 
of  Baro,  near  Carthagena^  is  found  a  little  white  fly  caiUed 
cafqfi.  It  is  scarcely  yisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  causes 
very  painful  swellings.  The  toldos  or  cottons  used  for 
mosquito-curtains,  are  wetted  to  prevent  the  oo/o/ipene* 
tratip^  through  the  interstices  left  by  the  crossing  threads. 
This  insect,  happily  rare  elsewhere,  goes  up  in  Janui^,  by 
the  channel  (dique)  of  Mahates,  as  far  as  Morales.  When 
we  went  to  this  village  in  the  month  of  May^  we  found 
there  cimulud  and  za/imudas^  but  nojejmt. 

The  insects  most  troublesome  at  Orinoco,  or  aa.liie  Creoksi 
say,  the  most  ferocious  (los  mae  feroees),  axe  these  of  the 
great  cataracts  of  Esmeralda  and  Mandaraca,  On  the  Bio 
Magdalena  the  Culaz  cyanoptenu  is  dreaded,  paitioulariy  sis 
Mompox,  Chiloa,  and  Tamalameca.  At  these  places  this 
insect  is  larger  and  stronger,  and  its  legs  blaokerk  It !»  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  SBoiling  on  heturing  the  missionaries  dispute 
about  the  size  and  voracity  of  the  mosquitos  at  different 
parts  of  the  same  river.  In  a  region  the  innabitants  of  which 
are  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the  rest*  of  the  worlds 
this  is  the  favourite  subject  of  conversation.  '*  How  I  pity 
your  situation !"  said  the  missionary  of  the  Baudales  to  the. 
missionary  of  Caasiquiare,  at  our  departure ;  "  you  are  alone, 
like  me,  m  this  country  of  tigers  and  monkefs ;  with  you 
fish  is  still  more  rare,  and  the  heat  more  violent ;  but  as  for 
my  mosquitos  (mias  moscas)  I  can*  boast  that  with  one  of 
nune  X  would  beat  three  of  yours.' ' 

This  voracity  of  insects  in  certain  spots,  the  fury  with 
which  they  attack  man,*  the  activity  of  the  venom  varyinfir 
iQ  the  same  species,  are  very  remarkable  facts ;  which  find 
their  analogy,  however,  in  the  classes  of  large  animaLs.  The 
crocodile  of  Angostura  piunues  men ^  while  at  Neuva  Baroe- 

*  This  yoracity,  thU  appetite  for  blood,  seema  siirpmiiig  in  little 
insects,  that  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and  in  a  country-  almost  entirely 
uninhabited.  *'  What  would  these  animals  eat»  if  we  did  not  pass  thki 
way  ? "  say  the  Creoles,  in  going  through  countries  where  thew  are  onlgr' 
crocodiles  covered  with  a  scaly  ddo^  and  hairy  monkeys. 
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lona  70U  may  batbe  tranquilly  in  the  Bio  Neveri  amidst 
these  carmyorous  reptiles.  The  jaguars  of  Maturin,  Ouma- 
nacoa,  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  are  timid  in  comparison 
of  those  of  the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  Indians  well  know 
that  the  monkeys  of  some  valleys  are  easily  tamed,  while 
others  of  the  same  species,  caught  elsewhere,  will  rather  die 
of  hunger  than  submit  to  slavery.* 

The  common  people  in  America  have  framed  systems 
respecting  the  salubrity  of  climates  and  pathological  pheno- 
mena, as  well  as  the  learned  of  Europe ;  and  their  systems, 
like  ours,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  according 
to  the  provinces  into  which  the  New  Continent  is  divided. 
At  the  Bio  Magdalena  the  frequency  of  mosquitos  is 
regarded  as  troublesome,  but  salutary.  These  animals,  say 
the  inhabitants,  give  us  slight  bleedings,  and  preserve  us,  in 
a  country  excessively  hot,  m>m  the  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
inflammatory  diseases.  But  at  the  Orinoco,  the  banks  of 
which  are  very  insalubrious,  the  sick  blame  the  mosquitos 
for  all  their  sufferings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the 
fallacy  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  action  of  the  mosquitos 
is  salutary  by  its  local  bleedings.  In  Europe  the  inhabit- 
ants of  marshy  countries  are  not  ignorant  that  the  insects 
irritate  the  epidermis,  and  stimulate  its  functions  by  the 
venom  which  they  deposit  in  the  wounds  they  make.  Ear 
from  diminishing  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  skin,  the 
stings  increase  it. 

The  fire<|uency  of  gnats  and  mosquitos  characterises  un- 
healthy climates  only  so  far  as  the  development  and  multi- 
plication of  these  insects  depend  on  the  same  causes  that 
give  rise  to  miasmata.  These  noxious  ainimals  love  a  fertile 
soil  covered  with  plants,  stagnant  waters,  and  a  humid  air 
never  agitated  by  the  wind ;  tney  prefer  to  an  open  country 
those  shades,  that  softened  day,  that  tempered  degree  of 

*  I  might  have  added  the  example  of  the  scorpion  of  Cumana,  which 
kis  very  difficult  to  distingixish  from  that  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Caithagena,  and  Guayaquil ;  yet  the  former  is  not  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  Scorpio  europaeus  (of  the  south  of  France),  while  the  latter  produces 
eonsequences  far  more  alarming  than  the  Scorpio  occitanus  (of  Spain  and 
Barbary),  At  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the  sting  of  the  scorpion 
(alacran)  instantly  causes  the  loss  of  speech.  Sometimes  a  lingular 
tprpor  of  the  tongue  is  observed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  The  patient, 
when  stung  in  the  legs,  stammers  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 
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light,  beat,  and  moisture  which,  while  it  favours  the  action 
of  chemical  affinities,  accelerates  the  putre&ction  of  organ- 
ised substances.  May  not  the  mosquitos  themselyes  in- 
crease the  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere  ?  When  we  reflect 
that  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  toises  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
is  often  peopled  by  a  million  of  winged  insects,*  which 
contain  a  caustic  and  venomous  liquid ;  when  we  recollect 
that  several  species  of  culex  are  1*8  line  long  from  the  head 
to  the  extremity  of  the  corslet  (without  reckoning  the  legs); 
lastly,  when  we  consider  that  in  this  swarm  of  mosquitos 
and  gnats,  di&sed  in  the  atmosphere  like  smoke,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  dead  insects  raised  by  the  force  of  the 
ascending  air,  or  by  that  of  the .  lateral  currents  which  are 
caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  soil,  we  are  led  to 
inquire  whether  the  presence  of  so  many  animal  substances 
in  the  air  must  not  occasion  particular  miasmata.  I  think 
that  these  substances  act  on  the  atmosphere  differently  from 
sand  and  dust;  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  affirm  nothinfi^ 
positively  on  this  subject.  Chemistry  has  not  yet  unveiled 
the  numerous  inystenes  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air ;  it  has 
onl^  taught  us  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  things  with 
which  a  few  years  ago  we  believed  we  were  acquainted. 

Daily  experience  appears  in  a  certain  degree  to  prove  the 
fact  that  at  the  Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Eio  Caura,  and  where- 
ever  the  air  is  very  unhealthy,  'the  sting  of  the  mosquito 
augments  the  disposition  of  the  organs  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  miasmata.  When  you  are  exposed  day  and 
night,  during  whole  months,  to  the  torment  of  insects,  the 
continual  irritation  of  the  skin  causes  febrile  commotions ; 
and,  from  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  dermoid  and 
the  gastrid  systems,  injures  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
Digestion  first  becomes  difficult,  the  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion excites  profuse  perspirations,  an  unquenchable  thirst 
Bucceds,  and,  in  persons  of  a  feeble  constitution,  increasing 
impatience  is  succeeded  by  depression  of  mind,  during 
which  all  the  pathogenic  causes  act  with  increased  violence. 
It  is  neither  the  dangers  of  navigating  in  small  boats,  the 
savage  Indians,  nor  the  serpents,  crocodiles,  or  jaguars,  that 
make  Spaniards  dread  a  voyage  on  the  Orinoco;  it  is,  as 

*  It  it  sufficient  to  mentioDi  that  the  cubic  foot  contains  2,985,984  cubie 
lines. 
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thej  say  with  simplicity,  '^el  sudar  j  las  moscas,"  (the  perspi- 
ration and  the  flies).  We  hare  reason  to  believe  that  man- 
kind, as  they  change  the  suxfiice  of  the  soil,  will  succeed  in 
altering  by  degrees  the  constitution  of  the  ateosphere. 
The  insects  will  diminish  when  the  old  trees  of  the  forest 
have  disappeared;  when,  in  those  countries  now  desert, 
the  rivers  are  seen  bordered  with  cottages,  sad  the  plains 
covered  with  pastures  and  harvests. 

Whoever  has  lived  long  in  countries  infested  by  mos- 
quitos  will  be  convinced,  as  we  were,  that  there  exists  no 
remedy  for  the  torment  of  these  insects.  The  Indians, 
covered  with  anoto,  bolar  earth,  or  turtle  oil,  fa:e  not  pro- 
tected from  their  attacks.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
painting  even  relieves:  it  certainly  does  not  prevent  the 
evil.  Europeans,  recently  arrived  at  the  Orinoco,  the  Eio 
Magdalena,  the  river  Guayaquil,  or  Bio  Ohagres  (I  mention 
the  four  rivers  where  the  msects  are. most  to  be  dreaded)  at 
first  obtain  some  relief  by  covering  their  faces  and  hands, 
but  they  soon  feel  it  difficult  to  endure  the  heat,  are  weary 
of  being  condemned  to  complete  inactivity,  and  finish  with 
ieaving  the  face  and  hands  imcovered.  Persons  who  would 
renounce  all  hind  of  occupation  during  the  navigation  of 
these  rivers,  might  bring  some  particular  garment  from 
Europe  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  under  which  they  could 
remam  covered,  opening  it  only  every  half-hour.  This  bag 
should  be  diste;uded  by  whalebone  hoops,  for.  a  dose  mask 
and  gloves  would  be  perfectly  insupportaUe.  Sleeping  on 
the  ground,  on  skins,  or  in  hammocks,  we  could  not  make 
use  of  mosquito-curtains  (toldos)  while  on  the  Orinoco. 
The  toldo  is  useful  only  where  it  forms  a  tent  so  well  closed 
around  the  bed  that  th  ^re  is.  not  the  smallest  opening  by 
which  a  gnat  can  pasp.  This  is  difficult  to.  accomplish ;  and 
ofben  when  you  succeed  (lor  instance,  in  going  up  the  >£io 
'Mh^dalena,  where  you  travel  with  some  degree  of  eon- 
vemence),  you  are  forced,  in  orderto  avoid  being  suffi>cated 
by  the  heat,  to  come  out  from  b^ieath  your  toldo,  and  walk 
about  in  the  open  air.  A  feeble  wind,  imioke,  and  powerful 
smells,  scarcely  afford  any  relief  in  places  where  the  insects 
are  very  numerous  and  very  voracious.  It  is  erroneously 
affirmed  that  these  little  animals  fly  &om  the  peculiar  smell 
emitted  by  the  crocodile.     We  were  fearfully  stung  at 
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Bataillez,  in  the  road  from  'Carthagena  to  Honda,  while  -we 
were  dissecting  a  crocodile  eleren  fe€t  long,  the  smell  of 
which  infested  all  the  smrounding  atmosphere.  The  Indians 
much  commend  the  fumes  of  burnt  cow<4ung.  Whenl^e 
wind  is  yeiy  strong,  and  accompanied  hy  rain,  the.  mosquitos 
disappear  lor  some  time:  they  sting  most  cruelly  at  the 
approach  of  a  stonn,  particularly  n^nthe  electric  explo- 
sions are  not  followed  by  heavy  showers. 

Anything  waved  about  the  head  and  the  hands  contri- 
butes to  chase  away  the  insects.  "  The  more  you  stir  your- 
self, the  less  you  wiU  be  stung,"  say  the  missionaries.  The 
zancudo  makes  a  buzzing  before  it  settles;  but,  when  it 
has  assumed  confidence,  when  it  has  onoe  begun  to  fix  its 
sucker,  and  distend  itself,  you  may  touch  its  wings  without 
its  being  frightened.  It  remains  the  whole  time, with  its 
two  hind  legs  raised;  and,  if  left  to  su6k  to  satiety,  no 
swelling  takes  place,  and  no  pain  is  left  behind.  We  often 
repeat^  this  experiment  on  oursekes  in  the  valley  of  ttie 
Bio  Magdalena.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  insect 
deposits  the  stimulating  hquid  only  at  the  moment  of  its 
flight,  when  it  is  driven  away,  or  whether  it  draws  the 
liq|uid  up  ^;ain  when  left  to  suck  undisturbed.  I  incline  to 
this  latter  opinion;  for  on  quietly  presenting  the  back  of 
my  hand  to  the  Gulex  (r^anopterus,  I  observed  that  the 
pain,  though  violent  in  the  beginning,  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  insect  continues  to  suck,  and  ceases  altogether 
when  it  voluntarily  flies  away.  I  also  woimded  my  skin 
with  a  pin,  and  rubbed  the  pricks  with  bruised  mosquitos, 
and  no  swelling  ensued.  The  irritating  liquid,  in  which 
chemists  have  not  yet  recognized  any  acid  properties,  is 
contained,  as  in  the  ant  and  other  hymenopterous  insects, 
in  particular  glands ;  and  is  probabl}^  too  much  diluted,  and 
consequently  too  much  weakened,  if  the  skin  be  rubbed 
with  the  whole  of  the  bruised  insect. 

I  have  thrown  together  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  all 
we  learned  during  the  course  of  our  travels  on  phenomena 
which  naturalists  have  hitherto  singularly  neglected,  though 
they  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  welflire  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  colonies  on. the  rivers  of  equiooctial  America.  I 
might  justly  have  incurred  the  .dbaige  of  having  treated 
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this  subject;  too  much  in  detail,  w^re  it  not  connected  with 
general  physiological  views.  Our  imagination  is  struck 
only  by  what  is  great;  but  the  lover  of  natural  philosophy 
should  reflect  equally  on  little  things.  We  have  just  seen 
that  winged  insects,  collected  in  society,  and  concealing  in 
their  sucker  a  liquid  that  irritates  the  skin,  are  capable  of 
rendering  vast  countries  almost  uninhabitable.  Other  insects 
equally  small,  the  termites  (comejen),*  create  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  in  several  hot  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  equinoctial  zone,  that  are  difficult  to  be  sur- 
mounted. They  devour  paper,  pasteboard,  and  parchment 
with  frightM  rapidity,  utterly  destroying  records  and  libra- 
ries. Whole  provinces  of  Spanish  America  do  not  possess 
one  written  document  that  dates  a  hundred  years  back. 
What  improvement  can  the  civilization  of  nations  acquire  if 
nothing  link  the  present  with  the  past ;  if  the  depositaries 
of  human  knowledge  must  be  repeatedly  renewed ;  if  the 
records  of  genius  and  reason  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  ? 

In  proportion  as  you  ascend  the  table-land  of  the  Andes 
these  evils  disappear.  Man  breathes  a  fresh  and  pure  air. 
Insects  no  more  disturb  the  labours  of  the  day  or  the 
slumbers  of  the  night.  ^  Documents  can  be  collected  in 
archives  without  our  having  to  complain  of  the  voracily  of 
the  termites.  Mosquitos  are  no  longer  feared  at  a  height 
of  two  hundred  toises ;  and  the  termites,  still  very  frequent 
at  three  hundred  toises  of  elevation,*  become  very  rare  at 
Mexico,  Santa  E6  de  Bogotd,  and  Quito.  In  these  great 
capitals,  situated  on  the  back  of  the  CordiQeras,  we  find 
libraries  and  archives,  augmented  from  day  to  day  by  the 
enlightened  zeal  of  the  inhabitants.  These  circumstances, 
combined  with  others,  insure  a  moral  preponderance  to  the 
Alpine  region  over  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid  zone.  If 
we  admit,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  traditions  collected  in 
both  the  old  and  new  worlds,  that  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  preceded  the  renewal  of  our  species,  man 
descended  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains,  we  may 
admit,  with  still  greater  confidence,  that  these  mountains, 

♦•  Literallf ,  *  the  caters,*  or  *  the  devourers.* 

+  There  are  some  at  Popayan  (height  910  toises ;  mean  temperature 
18'7*)>  but  they  are  species  that  gnaw  wood  only. 
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the  cradle  of  so  many  various  nations,  will  for  ever  remain 
the  centre  of  hnman  civilization  in  the  torrid  zone.  Erom 
these  fertile  and  temperat-e  table-lands,  &om  these  islets 
scattered  in  the  aerial  ocean,  knowledge  and  the  blessings 
of  social  institutions  will  be  spread  over  those  vast  forests 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  now  inhabited  only 
by  savage  tribes  whom  the  very  wealth  of  nature  has 
retained  in  indolence  and  barbarism. 


Chapteb  XXI, 


Baudal  of  Gardta. — Maypures. — Cataracts  of  Quitnna. — Mouth  of  the 
Vichada  and  the  Zama. — Rock  of  Aricagua. — Siquita. 

We  directed  our  course  to  the  Puerto  de  arriba,  above 
the  cataract  of  Atures,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eio 
Cataniapo,  where  our  boat  was  to  be  ready  for  us.  In  the 
narrow  path  that  leads  to  the  emharcctdero  we  beheld  for 
the  last  time  the  peak  of  TJniana.  It  appeared  like  a  cloud 
rising  above  the  horizon  of  the  plains.  The  Gf^uahibos 
wander  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  extend  their 
course  as  fsEir  as  the  banks  of  the  Vichada.  We  were 
shown  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  the  rocks 
that  surroimd  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe ;  but  we  had  not 
time  to  visit  that  cemetery  of  the  destroyed  tribe  of  the 
Atures.  Pather  Zea  had  repeatedly  described  to  us  this 
extraordinary  cavern,  the  skeletons  painted  with  anoto,  the 
large  vases  of  baked  earth,  in  which  the  bones  of  separate 
fiamilies  appear  to  be  collected;  and  many  other  curious 
objects,  which  we  proposed  to  examine  on  our  return  from 
the  Eio  Negro.  "  xou  will  scarcely  believe,"-  said  the 
missionaries,  "that  these  skeletons,  these  painted  vases^ 
things  which  we  believed  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  brought  trouble  upon  me  and  my  neighbour, 
the  missionary  of  Carichana.  You  have  seen  the  misery 
in  which  I  live  in  the  ratcdales.  Though  devoured  by  mos- 
quitos,  and  often  in  want  of  plantains  and  cassava,  yet  I 
have  found  envious  people  even  in  this  country !  A  white 
man,  who  inhabits  the  pastures  between  the  Meta  and  the 
Apure,  denounced  me  recently  in  the  Audencia  X)f  Caracas, 
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ks  concealing  a  treaBnre  I  had  diBCOvered,  jointly  with  the 
inissionaiy  of  Caiichana,  amid  the  tombs  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Jesmts  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  were 
apprised  beforehand  of  the  destruction  of  their  company ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  sare  the  riches  they  possessed  in 
money  and  precious  yases,  they  sent  them,  either  by  the 
Bio  Meta  or  the  Yichada,  to  the  Orinoco,  with  orders  to 
have  them  hidden  in  the  islets  amid  the  raudales.  These 
treasures  I  am  supposed  to  have  appropriated  imknown  to 
my  superiors.  Tke  Audencia  of  Caracas  brought  a  com- 
plaint before  the  governor  of  Guiana,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  appear  in  person.  We  uselessly  performed  a  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues ;  and,  although  we  declared 
that  we  had  found  in  the  cavern  only  human  bones,  and 
dried  bats  and  polecats,  commissioners  were  gravely  no- 
minated to  come  hither  and  search  on  the  spot  for  the 
supposed  treasures  of  the  Jesuits.  We  shall  wait  long  for 
these  commissioners.  When  they  have  gone  up  the  Ori- 
noco as  far  as  San  Borja,  the  fear  of  the  mosquitos  will 
prevent  them  from  going  farther.  The  cloud  of  flies  which 
envelopes  us  in  the  raudales  is  a  good  defence." 

The  account  given  by  the  missionary  was  entirely  con- 
formable to  what  we  afterwards  learned  at  Angostura  from 
the  governor  himself.  Fortuitous  circumstances  had  given 
rise  to  the  strangest  suspicions.  In  the  caverns  where  the 
mummies  and  skeletons  of  the  nation  of  the  Atures  are 
found,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  cataracts,  and  in  the  most 
inaccessible  islets,  the  Indians  long  ago  discovered  boxes 
bound  with  iron,  containing  various  European  tools,  rem- 
nants of  clothes,  rosaries,  and  glass  trinkets.  G^iese  objects 
are  thought  to  have  belonged  to  Portuguese  traders  of  the 
Eio  Negro  and  Ghrand  Para,  who,  before  the  estaljlishment 
of  the  Jesuits  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  went  up  to 
Atures  by  the  portages  and  interior  communications  of 
rivers,  to  trade  with  the  natives.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
men  sunk  beneath  the  epidemic  maladies  so  common  in  the 
raudales,  and  that  their  chests  became  the  property  of  the 
Indians,  the  wealthiest  of  whom  were  usually  buned  with 
all  they  possessed  most  valuable  during  their  lives.  From 
these  very  uncertain  traditions  the  tale  of  hidden  treasures 
has  been  fabricated.    As  in  the  Andes  of  Quito  ^veiy  ruined 
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baildixig,  not  exoepting  the  foandafcionB  of  the  pyramidH 
erected  by  tlie  French  Bsrans  for  the  meMoreiiient  of  the 
meridian,  is  regarded  as  In^a  pilca*  that  is,  the  work  of 
the  Inoa;  so  on  the  Orinoco  every  hidden  treasure  can 
belong  only  to  the  Jesuits,  an  order  which,  no  doubt, 
governed  uie  missionfi  better  than  the  Oapnchins  and 
the  monks  of  the  Observance,  but  whose  riches  and 
wiocesB  in  the  civilication  of  the  Indians  have  been  mnoh 
exaggerated.  When  the  Jesuits  of  Santa  i*6  were  arrested, 
those  heaps  of  piastres,  those  emeralds  of  Muzo,  those  bars 
of  gold  of  Ghooo,  which  the  enemies  of  the  company  sup- 
posed they  possessed,  were  not  found  in  their  dwemngs. 
I  can  cite  a  respectable  testimony,  which  p]X)^es  inooi^ 
testibly,  that  the  viceroy  of  New  Ghranada  haa  net  warned 
the  Jesuits  of  Santa  Fe  of  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  Don  Vicente  (kosco,  an  engineer  officer  in  the 
Spaniel  «rmy,  related  to  me  that,  being  arrived  at  An- 
gostura,  with  Don  Manuel  Centurion,  to  arrest  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Oarichana,  he  met  an  Indian  boat  that  wae 
going  down  the  £io  Meta.  The  boat  being  manned  with 
Indians  who  could  speak  mane  of  the  tongues  of  the  country, 
^ave  rise  to  suapdons.  After  useless  researches,  a  botue 
was  at  le^ae^  discoveved,  containing  a  letter,  in  which  the 
Superior  of  the  company  residing  at  Snuta  F^  informed  the 
missionaries  of  the  Orinoco  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jesuits  were  exposed  in  New  Grenada.  This  letter 
recommended  no  measure  of  precaution ;  it  was  short,  with- 
out ambiguity,  and  retupectiul  towards  the  government, 
whose  orders  were  executed  with  useless  and  unreasonable 
severity. 

Eight  Indians  of  Atures  had  conducted  our  boat  through 
the  ravdaUs,  and  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  slight  re- 
compence  we  gave  them.  They  gain  little  by  this  employ- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  eive  a  just  idea  of  ths  poverfy  and 
want  of  commerce  in  tne  missions  of  the  Orinoco,  I  shall 
observe  that  during  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boats  sent  annually  to  AjD^ostura  by  the  commander  of 
San  Carlos  du  Bio  Negro,  to  fetdn  the  pay  of  the  so^iers, 
the  missionary  had  seen  but  five  canoes  of  the  Upper 

*  Fika  (properly  hi  -QnicbuB  ^ca),  wall  of  Che  Tnca. 
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Orinoco  paas  the  cataract,  which  were  bound  for  the 
harvest  of  turtles'  eggs,  and  eight  boats  laden  with  mei^ 
chandize. 

About  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  April  we 
reached  our  boat.  Father  Zea  caused  to  be  embarked,  with 
our  instruments,  the  small  store  of  provisions  he  had  been 
able  to  procure  for  the  voyage,  on  which  he  was  to  accom- 
pany us;  these  provisions  consisted  of  a  few  bunches  of 
plantains,  some  cassava,  and  fowls.  Leaving  the  embar-- 
eadero,  we  immediately  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Catauiapo, 
a  small  river,  the  banLs  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Macos,  or  Piaroas,  who  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the 
Salive  nations. 

Besides  the  Piaroas  of  Cataniapo,  who  pierce  their  ears» 
and  wear  as  ear-ornaments  the  teeth  of  caymans  and  pec- 
caries, three  other  tribes  of  Macos  are  known :  one,  on  the 
Yentuari,  above  the  Bio  Mariata;  the  second,  on  the 
Padamo,  north  of  the  mountains  of  Maraguaca;  and  the 
third,  near  the  Guaharibos,  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco,  above  the  Bio  G^hette.  This  last  tribe  bears  the 
name  of  Macos-Macos.  I  collected  the  following  words  from 
a  young  Maco  of  the  banks  of  the  Cataniapo,  whom  we 
met  near  the  emharcadero,  and  who  wore  in  his  ears,  instead 
of  a  tusk  of  the  peccary,  a  large  wooden  cylinder.* 

Plantain,  Faruru  (in  Tamanac  also,  j^oruru). 

Cassava,  JElente  (in  Maco,  cahig). 

Maize,  Niame. 

The  sun.  Jama  (in  SaHve,  mume-tehe-^oceo). 

The  moon,  Jama  (in  Salive,  veaio). 

Water,  Ahia  (in  Salive,  cagua). 

One,  Monti, 

Two,  Toms. 

Three,  jPercotahvja, 

Four,  Imontegroa, 
The  young  man  could  not  reckon  as  far  as  five,  which  cer- 
tainly is  no  proof  that  the  word  five  does  not  exist  in  the 
Maco  tongue.    I  know  not  whether  this  tongue  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Sfuive,  as  is  pretty  generally  asserted;  for  idioms 

*  This  custom  is  obsenred  among  the  Clabres,  the  Maypures,  and  the 
Peyas  of  the  Amazon.  These  bst,  described  by  La  Condamine,  stretch 
their  ears  by  weights  of  a  considerable  size. 
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derived  ftom  one  another^  sometimes  furnish  words  utterly 
different  for  the  most  common  and  most  important  things  * 
But  in  discussions  on  mother-tongues  and  derivative  lan- 
guajges,  it  is  not  the  sounds,  the  roots  onlj,  that  are 
decisive ;  but  rather  the  interior  structure  and  grammatical 
forms.  In  the  American  idioms,  which  are  notwithstanding 
rich,  the  moon  is  commonly  enough  called  the  stm  of  nighty 
or  even  the  stm  of  leep  ;  but  the  moon  and  sun  very  rarely 
bear  the  same  name,  as  among  the  Macos.  I  know  only 
a  few  examples  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  America, 
among  the  Woccons,  the  Ojibbeways,  the  Muskogulges, 
and  uie  Mohawks  .f  Our  missionary  asserted  that  jama^ 
in  Maco,  indicated  at  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  great  orbs  of  night  and  day;  while  many  other 
American  tongues,  for  instance  the  Tamanac,  and  the 
Oaribbee,  have  distinct  words  to  denote  God,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Sun.  We  shall  soon  see  how  anxious  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Orinoco  are  not  to  employ,  in  their  translations 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  the  native  words  which  denote 
the  Divinity,  the  Creator  {Amanene),  the  Great  Spirit  who 
animates  all  nature.  They  choose  rather  to  Indianize  the 
Spanish  word  IHos,  converting  it,  according  to  the  differ- 
ences of  pronunciation,  and  the  genius  of  the  different 
dialects,  into  Dioso,  Tiosu,  or  Piosu. 

"When  we  again  embarked  on  the  Orinoco,  we  found  the 
river  free  from  shoals.  After  a  few  hours  we  passed  the 
BaudaJ  of  Garcita,  the  rapids  of  which  are  easy  of  ascent, 
when  the  waters  are  high.  To  the  eastward  is  seen  a  small 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  chain  of  Cumadaminari,  con- 
sisting of  gneiss,  and  not  of  stratified  granite.  We  were 
struck  with  a  succession  of  great  holes  at  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Orinoco,  yet  which,  notwithstanding,  appear  to  be  the  effeqts 
of  the  erosion  of  the  waters.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  that 
this  phenomenon  occurs  again  nearly  at  the  same  height, 
both  in  the  rocks  that  border  the  cataracts  of  Maypures, 
and  fifby  leagues  to  the  east^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Jao. 

*  The  great  family  of  the  Esthonian  (or  Tschoudi)  languages,  and  of 
the  Samoiede  languages,  affords  numerous  examples  of  these  differences. 

t  Nipia-kisathwa  in  the  Shawanese  (the  idiom  of  Canada),  from  nippit 
to  sleep,  and  kitathwct  the  sun. 
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"We  fllept  in  tlie  epeii  air,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  liweat^ 
below  me  iskad  of  Tomo.  The  ni^ht  waa  beaatiful  and 
serene,  but  the  torment  of  the  mosquitos  was  ao  greai;  near 
the  gsound,  tiiat  I  could  not  sucoeed  in  levelling  the  artifidal 
horizon;  conaequmily  I  lost  the  oppoartunify  of  making  an 
obsesYation. 

On  the  18th  we  set  out  at  three  in  the  meming^  to  be 
more  sure  of  axriying  before  the  close  of  the  daiyr  at  tho 
cataract  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maudal  de  Zm  GhaMbot* 
We  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Tome.  The  Tndianfl 
went  on  shore,  to  prepare  their  food,  and  take  some  lepoaa. 
When  we  reached  the  &ot  of  the  rmidal,  it  waa  near  five  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  go  up  the  cur^ 
sent  againfit  a  mass  of  water,  precipitated  m)m  a  bank  ot 
gneiss  several  feet  high.  An  Indian  threw  himself  into  the 
water,  to  reach,  by  swimming,  the  rock  that  divides  the 
GiU»ract  into  two  parts.  A  rope  was  fastened  to  the  pcnnt 
of  this  rock,  and  when  the  canoe  was  hauled  near  enough, 
our  instruments,  our  dry  plants,  and  the  provision  we  had 
collected  at  Atures,  were  landed  in  the  raudal  itself.  We^ 
remarked  with  surprise,  that  the  natural  dam  over  which  the 
river  is  precipitated,  presents  a  dry  space  of  considerable 
extent ;  where  we  stopped  to  see  the  boat  go  up. 

The  rock  of  gneiss  exhibits  circular  holes,  the  largest  of 
which  are  four  feet  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  These 
funnels  contain  quartz  pebbles,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Miction  of  masses  rolled  iJong  by  the  impulse 
of  the  waters.  Our  situation,  in  the  midst  of  the  eataract, 
was  singular  enough,  but  unattended  by  the  smallest  dang^. 
The.  missionary,  who  accompanied  us,  had  his  fever-fit  on 
him.  In  order  to  quench  the  thirst  by  which  he  was  tor- 
mented, the  idea  suggested  itself  to  us  of  preparing  a  re- 
fresbing  beverage  for  him  in  one  of  the  excavatians  of  the 
rock.  We  had  taken  on  board  at  Atures  an  Indian  basket 
called  a  mapire^  fiUed  with  sugar,  limes,  and  those  grenadiUaSy 
or  fruits  of  the  passion-flower,  to  which  the  Spaniards  give 
the  name  oi  parehae.  As  we  were  absolntely  destitute  of 
large  vessels  for  holding  and  mixing  liquids,,  we  poured  the 
water  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  calabash,  into  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  rock :  to  this  we  added  sugar  and  lime-juice. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  had  an  excellent  beverage,  which  la 
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almost  ft  refinement  of  Iiixarj,  ia  tiiat  wild  Vj^t;  but  our 
wants  rendered  ns  every  day  mare  and  more  ingenious. 

Afber  an  honr  of  expetation,  we  saw  the  boat  arrwe  aboTO 
the  raudal,  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  d^art.  Afber  quit- 
ting the  rock,  our  passage  waa  not  exempt  from  danger* 
The  river  is  eight  hundred  toises  broad,  and  must  be  erossed 
obliquely,  above  the  cataract,  at  the  point  where  the  wat^n, 
impelled  by  the  slope  of  their  bed,  rush  with  extreme 
vioienee  toward  the  ledge  from  which  thejr  are  precipitated. 
We  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  aceompaiiied  happily  by  no 
wind,  but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  A&er  rowing  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  pilot  declared,  that,  fbr  from  gaining  upon  the 
current,  we  were  again  approaclung  the  raudal.  These  mo-  ^ 
ments  of  uncertainty  appeared  to  us  very  long :  the  Indians 

rke  only  in  whispers,  as  they  do  always  when  they  think 
ir  sitimtion  perilous.  They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
we  arrived  at  nightfiill,  without  any  acddent,  in  the  p^  of 
Maypures. 

Storms  within  the  tropica  are  as  short  a  they  are  violenii. 
The  lightning  had  fallen  twice  near  our  boat,  and  had  no 
doubt  struck  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  I  mention  this -phe- 
nomenon, because  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  in  tnose 
countriea  l^at  the  clouds,  the  surface  of  whieh  is  charged 
with  electricity,  are  at  so  great  a  height  that  the  lightimig 
reaches  the  ground  more  raiely  than  in  Europe.  The  night 
was  extremely  dark,  and  we  could  not  in  less  than  two 
hours  reach  the  village  of  Maypures.  We  were  wet  to  the 
skm.  In  proportion  as  the  rain  ceased,  the  sancudos  re- 
appeared, with  that  voracity  which  iipulary  insects  always 
display  immediately  after  a  storm.  My  fellow-travellers 
were  mieerfcain  whether  it  would  be  best  to  stop  in  the  port 
or  proceed  on  our  way  on  foot,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Father  Zea  was  determined  to  reach  his  home. 
He  had  given  directions  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
house  of  two  stories,  which  was  to  be  begun  by  the  1'nHiim« 
of  the  mission.  **  You  will  there  find,"  said  he  gravely, 
^Hke  same  conveniences  as  in  the  open  air ;  I  have  neither 
a  bench  nor  a  table,  but  you  will  not  suffer  so  much  from 
the  fiies,  which  are  less  troublesome  in  the  mission  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  river."  We  followed  the  counsel  of 
-the  missionary,  who  caused  torches  of  copal  to  be  lighted. 
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^ese  torches  are  tubes  made  'of  bark,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  filled  with  copal  resin.  We  walked  at  first 
over  beda  of  rock,  which  were  bare  and  slippery,  and  then 
we  entered  a  thick  grove  of  pahn  trees.  We  were  twice 
obliged  to  pass  a  stream  on  trunks  of  trees  hewn  down. 
The  torches  had  abeady  ceased  to  give  light.  Being  formed 
on  a  strange  principle,  the  wood^  substance  which  resembles 
the  wick  surrounding  the  resin,  thev  emit  more  smoke 
than  light,  and  are  easiLj.  extinguished.  The  Indian  pilot, 
who  expressed  himself  with  some  facility  in  Spanish,'  told  us 
of  snakes,  water-serpents,  and  tigers,  by  which  we  might  be 
attacked.  Such  conversations  may  be  expected  as  matters 
of  course,  by  persons  who  travel  at  night  with  the  natives. 
By  intimidating  the  European  traveller,  the  Indians  imagine 
they  render  themselves  more  necessary,  and  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  stranger.  The  rudest  inhabitant  of  the 
missions  fully  understands  the  deceptions  which  eveirwhere 
arise  from  the  relations  between  men  of  unequal  fortune 
and  civilization.  Under  the  absolute  and  sometimes  vexa- 
tious government  of  the  monks,  the  Indian  seeks  to  ame- 
liorate his  condition  by  those  little  artifices  which  are  the 
weapons  of  physical  and  intellectual  weakness. 

Having  arrived  diiring  the  night  at  San  Jose  de  Maypurea 
we  were  forcibly  struck  by  the  solitude  of  the  place ;  the 
Indians  were  plunged  in  profoimd  sleep,  and  nothing  :^aa 
heard  but  the  cries  of  nocturnal  birds,  and  the  distant  sound 
of  the  cataract.  In  the  calm  of  the  night,  amid  the  deep 
repose  of  nature,  the  monotonous  sound  of  a  fell  of  wsixy: 
has  in  it  something  sad  and  solemn*  We  remained  three 
days  at  Maypures,  a  small  village  founded  by  Ben  Jostfy- 
Solano  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  th^^  . 
situation  of  which  is  more  picturesque,  it  might  be  said  still 
more  admirable,  than  that  of  Atures. 

The  raudal  of  Maypures,  called  by  the  Indians  Quituna, 
is  formed,  as  all  cataracts  are,  by  the  resistance  winch*  the 
river  encounters  in  its  way  across  a  ridge  of  rocka.  Of  a 
chain  of  mountains.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Cunavami  i 
Calitamini,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Cataniapo  I 
Ventuari,  stretch  toward  the  west  in  a  chain  of  grai 
hills.  From  this  chain  flow  three  small  rivers,  which V 
Ji>race  in  some  sort  the  cataract  of  Maypures.    TkevQ  ar^ 
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the  eastern  bank,  the  Sanariapo,  and  on  the  western,  the 
Cameji  and  the  Toparo.  Opposite  the  village  of  Maypnres, 
the  mountains  fall  back  in  an  arch,  and,  like  a  rocky  coast, 
form  a  gulf  open  to  the  south-east.  The  irruption  of  the 
river  is  effected  between  the  mouths  of  the  Toparo  and  the 
Sanariapo,  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  majestic  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  waters  of  the  Orinoco  now  roll  at  the  foot  of  the 

.  eastern  chain  of  the  mountains,  and  have  receded  from  the 
west,  where,  in  a  deep  valley,  the  ancient  shore  is  easily 
recognized.  A  savannah,  scarcely  raised  thirty  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  river,  extends  from  this  valley  as  far 
as  the  cataracts.  There  the  small  church  of  Maypures  has 
-been  constructed.  It  is  bmlt  of  trunks  of  pahn-trees,  and 
is  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  huts.  The  dry  valley,  which 
jruns  in  a  straight  line  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Cameji 
to  the  Toparo,  is  filled  ^th  granitic  and  solitary  mounds, 

>  aU  resemblmg  those  found  in  the  shape  of  islands  and  shoals 
in  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  I  was  struck  with  this 
analogy  of  form,  on  comparing  the  rocks  of  Keri  and  Oco, 
situated  in  the  deserted  bed  of  the  river,  west  of  Maypures, 
with  the  islets  of  Ouivitari  and  Caminitamini,  which  rise 
•like  old  castles  amid  the  cataracts  to  the  east  of  the  mission. 
The  geological  aspect  of  these  scenes,  the  insular  form  of 
thi^levations  ferthest  from  the  present  shore  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  cavities  which  the  waves  appear  to  have  hollowed  in  the 
rock  Oco,  and  which  are  precisely  on  the  same  level  (twenty- 
five  or  thirty  toises  high)  as  the' excavations  perceived  oppo- 
site to  them  in  the  isle  of  Ouivitari ;  all  these  appearances 

^rove  f&at  the  whole  of  this  bay,  now  dry,  was  formerly 
^^veiid  by  water.  Those  waters  probably  formed  a  lake, 
the  northern  dike  preventing  their  running  out :  but,  when 
this  dike  was  broken  down,  the  savannah  that  surrounds 
the  mission  appeared  at  first  like  a  very  low  island,  bounded 
by  two  arms  of  the  same  river.    It  maybe  supposed  that 

^;thii^  Orinoco  continued  for  some  time  to  mi  the  ravine,  which 
l^shaU  call  the  valley  of  Keri,  because  it  contains  the  rock 
that  name;  and  that  the  waters  retired  whoUy  toward 
.  .^^Jfeastern  chain,  leaving  dry  the  western  arm  of  the  river, 
•^^fe  as  they  gradually  diminished.     Coloured  stripes,  which 
n^^doubt  owe  their  black  tint  to  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
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«Dt  all  the  itoiifiB,  &r  firam  the  miBsum,  and  indicate  ihe 
ifanner  abode  of  tiie  wsbenk  In  gomg  up  ^  mer,  aA 
merchandiBe  ia  diacharged  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Bio 
Toparo  and  the  Orinoco.  The  boata  are  entroatod  to  the 
aatlTeBy  who  have  ao  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  ramUly  that 
they  have  a  particuliur  name  for  eyeiy  stgp.  They  conduct 
the  boata  aa  &r  aa  the  mouth  of  the  Cameji,  wh^e  the 
danger  is  conaidered  aa  past. 

I  will  here  deacribe  the  cataract  of  Quitmia  or  MaTpuieB 
aa  it  appeared  at  the  two  penoda  ^en  I  examined  it,  in 
floing  down  and  up  the  mer.  It  ia  formed,  like  that  of 
Mapara  or  Aturea,  by  an  archipelago  of  ialaaida,  which,  to 
the  iMigth  of  three  tfaonaand  toiaea,  nil  the  bed  of  the  xx?or; 
and  by  rocky  dikea,  which  join  the  ialanda  together.  The 
moat  remarkable,  of  theae  dikea,  or  natoral  dams,  are  Fwi- 
marimi^  Mammiy  and  the  Leap  of  the  8atdm9  (Salto  de  la 
Sardina).  I  name  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  aaw  than 
in  aucoeaaion  from  aouth  to  north.  The  last  of  theae  three 
atagea  ia  near  nine  feet  high,  and  £anna  by  its  breadth  a 
nuttnifioent  caacade.  I  muat  here  repeat,  howerer,  that  the 
turbulent  shock  of  the  precipitated  and  broken  watera  de- 
penda  not  ao  much  on  tiie  abaolnte  height  of  each  atep  or 
dike,  as  upon  the  multitude  of  counter*eiixrent8,  ilie  group- 
ing of  the  ialanda  and  ahoala,  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
rmtdalitat  or  partiai  caacades,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
ehannela,  which  often  do  not  leave  a  free  navigable  paaaage 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  ei^m  part  of  the  cataract 
of  Maypurea  ia  much  more  dang^^ous  than  the  weatem; 
and  thea*efore  the  Indian  pilota  prefer  the  left  badk  of  the 
river  to  conduct  the  boata  down  or  up.  UnfortuoalBly,  in 
the  aeason  of  low  waters,  this  bank  remains  partlv  drjr,  and 
recourae  must  be  had  to  the  process  of  portage;  that  is,  the 
boats  are  obliged  to  be  dragged  on  cylindera,  or  round  logs. 

To  command  a  comprehennve  view  of  these  stupendoua 
scenes,  the  E^ctator  must  be  stationed  on  the  little  moun- 
tain of  Manimi,  a  .granitic  ridge,  which  rises  &om  the 
savannah,  north  of  the  church  of  the  mission,  and  ia  itself 
only  a  continuation  of  the  ridges  of  which  the  raudaUto  of 
Mfljiimi  is  composed.  We  of&n  visited  this  mountain,  for 
we  were  never  weary  of  gazing  on  this  astonishing  8peGtaQl& 
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I^Eom  the  Bummit  of  the  rock  U  deserved  ft  sHeet  of  foasm^ 
extendizig  the  length  of  a  whole  iHilB.  Bnormons  maaees  of 
btone^  black  as  iron,  issue  firom  its  laoBom.  Some  are  paps 
grouped  in  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills;  others  resemble  towers, 
fortified  oastles,  and  ruined  buildings.  Their  gloomy  tint 
contrasts  with  the  silvery  splendour  of  the  foam.  lEvay 
rock,  every  islet  is  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  oollectod  in 
clusters.  At  the  foot  of  those  paps,  far  as  the  eye  can  leaeh, 
a  thick  vapour  is  suspended  over  the  river,  and  through  this 
whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the  lofty  palm-trees  shoot  up.  What 
name  tdiaS.  we  give  to  these  majestic  plants?  1  suppose 
them  to  be  the  vadgiai,  a  new  species  of  the  genua  Oreo&xa, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  more  than  eighty  feet  high.  The  fea^ 
thery  leaves  of  this  palm-tree  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  rise 
almost  straight  toward  the  sky.  At  every  hour  of  the  day 
ihe  sheet  of  foam  displays  dijSerent  aspects.  Sometimes  the 
hflly  islands  and  the  pahn-trees  project  their  broad  shadows ; 
sometimes  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  re£»cted  in  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  the  cataract,  and  coloured  area  ave 
formed  which  vanish  and  appear  alternately. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  landscape  discovered  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  of  Manimi,  whicn  no  traveller  has  yet 
described.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  neither  time, 
nor  the  view  of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  any  abode  in  the  tern* 
perate  vallies  of  Mexico,  has  efflEused  from  my  mind  the 
powerj^  impression  of  the  aspect  of  the  cataracts.  When  I 
read  a  description  of  those  places  in  India  that  are  embeL- 
lished  by  running  waters  and  a  vigorous  vegetation,  my 
imagination  retraces  a  sea  of  foam  and  palm«-iarees^  the  tops 
of  which  rise  above  a  stratum  of  vapour.  The  majestie 
scenes  of  nature,  like  the  sublime  woiks  of  poetry  and  the 
arts,  leave  remembrances  that  are  incessantly  awakening; 
and  which,  through  the  whole  of  life,  mingle  with  all  our 
feelings  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful. 

The  calm  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumultuous  mov0» 
ment  of  the  waters,  produce  a  contrast  peculiar  to  this  zona 
Here  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no  cbud 
veils  the  splendour  of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven;  a  great 
mass  of  lignt  is  diffused  in  the  air,  on  the  earth  strewn  with 
plants  with  glossy  leases,  and  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
extends  as  mr  as  the  eye  can  reach.    This  appearance  8U]> 
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prises  the  trayeller  bom  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  idea 
of  wild  Boener^,  of  a  torrent  rushing  firom  rock  to  rock,  is 
Hnked  in  his  imagination  with  that  of  a  climate  where  the 
noise  of  the  tempest  is  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  cataract; 
and  where,  in  a  gloomj  and  mis^  day,  sweeping  clouds  seem 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  to  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the 
pines.  The  landscape  of  the  tropics  in  the  low  regions  of 
the  continents  has  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  something  of 
greatness  and  repose,  which  it  preserves  even  where  one  of 
the  elements  is  struggling  with  invincible  obstacles.  Near 
the  equator,  hurricanes  and  tempests  belong  to  islands  only, 
to  deserts  destitute  of  plants,  and  to  those  spots  where  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  repose  upon  surfaces  trom  which  the 
radiation  of  heat  is  very  unequal. 

The  mountain  of  Manimi  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  a 
plain  which  furnishes,  for  the  history  of  vegetation,  that  is, 
for  its  progressive  development  in  bare  and  desert  places, 
the  same  phenomena  which  we  have  described  above  in 
speaking  of  the  raudal  of  Atures.  During  the  rainy  season, 
the  waters  heap  vegetable  earth  upon  the  granitic  rock,  the 
bare  shelves -of  which  extend  horizontally.  These  islands  of 
mould,  decorated  with  beautiM  and  odoriferous  plants, 
resemble  the  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  flowers,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  call  gardens  or  courtils,  and 
which  pierce  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland. 

In  a  place  where  we  had  bathed  the  day  before,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  of  Manimi,  the  TufJians  killed  a  serpent 
seven  feet  and  a-half  long.  The  Macos  called  it  a  camttdu. 
Its  back  displayed,  upon  a  yellow  ground,  transverse  bands, 
partly  black,  and  partly  inclining  to  a  brown  green:  under 
the  belly  the  bands  were  blue,  and  united  in  rhombic  spots. 
This  ammal,  which  is  not  venomous,  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
attain  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length.  I  thought  at  flrst, 
that  the  camudu  was  a  boa;  but  I  saw  with  surprise,  that 
the  scales  beneath  the  tail  were  divided  into  two  rows.  It 
was  therefore  a  viper,  (coluber);  perhaps  a  python  of  the 
New  Continent :  I  say  perhaps,  for  great  naturalists  appear 
to  wimit  that  all  the  pythons  belong  to  the  Old,  ana  all 
the  boas  to  the  New  World.  As  the  boa  of  Pliny  was  a 
serpent  of  Africa  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  woidd  have 
been  well  if  the  boas  of  America  had  been  named  pythons. 
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and  the  pythons  of  India  been  called  boas.  The  first 
notions  of  an  enormous  reptile  capable  of  seizing  man,  and 
even  the  great  quadrupeds,  came  to  us  from  India  and  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  However  indifferent  names  may  be,  we 
can  scarcely  admit  the  idea,  that  the^hemisphere  in  which 
Virgil  described  the  agonies  of  Laocoon,  (a  fable  which  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  borrowed  from  much  more  southern  nations) 
does  not  possess  the  boa-Qonstrictor.  I  will  not  augment 
the  confrision  of  zoological  nomenclature  by  proposing  new 
changes,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  observing  that  at  least 
the  missionaries  and  the  latmized  Indians  of  the  missions, 
if  not  the  planters  of  Guiana,  clearly  distinguish  the  traga-^ 
venados  (real  boas,  with  simple  anal  plates)  from  the  culebraa 
de  agua,  or  water-snakes,  like  the  camudu  (pythons  with 
double  anal  scales).  The  traga-venadoa  have  no  transverse 
bands  on  the  back,  but  a  chain  of  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
spots.  Some  species  prefer  th©  driest  places;  others  love 
the  wat^,  as  the  pythons,  or  culehras  de  agua. 

Advancing  towards  the  west,  we  find  the  hills  or  islets  in 
the  deserted  branch  of  the  Orinoco  crowned  with  the  same 
palm-trees  that  rise  on  the  rocks  of  the  cataracts.  One  of 
these  hills,  called  Ken,  is  celebrated  in  the  country  on 
account  of  a  white  spot  which  shines  from  afar,  and  in 
which  the  natives  profess  to  see  the  image  of  the  full  moon. 
I  could  not  climb  this  steep  rock,  but  I  believe  the  white 
spot  to  be  a  large  nodule  of  quartz,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  of  those  veins  so  common  in  granites  passing  into 
gneiss.  Opposite  Ken,  or  the  Eock  of  the  Moon,  on  the 
twin  mount^n  Ouivitari,  which  is  an  islet  in  the  midst  of 
the  cataracts,  the  Indians  point  out  with  mysterious  awe  a 
similar  white  spot.  It  has  the  form  of  a  disc;  and  they 
say  this  is  the  image  of  the  sun  (Camosi).  Perhaps  the 
geographical  situation  of  these  two  objects  has  contnbuted 
to  then:  having  received  these  names.  Ken  is  on  the  side 
of  the  setting,  Camosi  on  that  of  the  rising  sun.  Languages 
being  the  most  ancient  historical  monuments  of  nations, 
some  learned  men  have  been  singularly  struck  by  the  ana- 
logy between  the  American  word  camosi  and  camosch,  which 
seems  to  have  signified  originally,  the  sun,  in  one  of  the 
Semitic  dialects.    This  analogy  has  given  rise  to  hypotheses 
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irincli  appear  to  me  at;  leaat  yeiy  probleixurtacal.  The  god 
of  the  Moabitea,  Chemoah,  or  Camosch,  who  has  bo  wearied 
the  patience  of  the  learned;  Apollo  Ghomens,  cited  by 
Strabo  and  by  Amniiaima  Marceliinus;  Belphegor;  Amun 
or  Hamon ;  and  Adonis :  all,  without  doubt,  represent  the 
aun  in  the  winter  solstice ;  but  what  can  we  conclude  &om 
a  BoSottuj  and  fortuitous  reeemblance  of  sounds  in  languages 
that  have  nothing  besides  in  common  ? 

The  Maypure  tongue  is  still  spoken  at  Atures,  although 
the  mission  is  inhabited  only  by  Guahibos  and  Maoos.  At 
nwres  the  Ghiareken  and  Fareni  tonenies  only  are  now 
Icen.  From  the  Sio  Anaveni,  whicSi  Mis  into  the 
nooo  north  of  Atnres,  as  far  as  beyond  Jao,  and  to  the 
month  of  the  Gtiayiare  (between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
degrees  of  latitude),  we  everywhere  find  rivers,  the  termi- 
nation  of  which,  wib,*  recalls  to  mind  the  extent  to  which 
the  Maypure  tongue  heretofore  prevailed.  Fan*,  or  wem, 
signifies  water,  or  a  river.  The  words  oamoti  and  keri, 
which  we  have  just  dted,  are  of  the  idiom  of  the  Pareni 
Tndiana,t^  who,  I  think  I  have  heard  from  the  natives, 
Jived  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Mataveni4  The  Abb^ 
Oili  considers  the  Fareni  as  a  simple  dialect  of  the  May- 
puie.  This  question  cannot  be  solved  by  a  comparison  of 
the  roots  mei^ly.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  md  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Fareni,  I  can  raise  but  feeble 
doubts  against  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  missionary.  The 
Pareni  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  two  tongues  that  belong  to 
different  fiumlies ;  like  the  Maquiritari,  which  is  composed 
0f  the  Maypuxe  and  the  Caribbee ;  or,  to  cite  an  example 
better  known,  the  modem  Persian,  which  is  allied  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Sansont  and  to  the  Semitic  tongues.    The 

*  Amtvend,  Ifstamni,  Mannreni,  ice. 

^  Or  Vvnau,  who  must  net  be  confonnded  either  with  the  Paravanes 
of  the  Bio  Caura  {CmUiHj  p.  69),  or  with  the  Parecas,  whose  language 
belongs  to  tiie  great  family  of  the  Tamanac  tongues.  A  young  Indian  of 
Maypores,  who  called  himself  a  Parugim,  answered  my  questions  almost 
in  the  same  words  that  M.  Bonpland  heard  from  a  Parenu  I  have 
Indicated  the  differences  in  the  table,  see  pp.  303-4. 
•  t  South  of  the  Bio  Zama.  We  slept  in  the  open  air  near  the  mouth 
0f  the  Mataveni  on  the  28th  daj  of  May,  in  our  return  horn  the  Rio  Negro. 
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SOB 


foUowmg  are  Pareni  words,  wHch  I  careftiUy  compared 
Yrith  Majpuie  words.* 


PARBNI  TONOtm. 

The  sun 

Camosi 

Kie  (Kiepnrig) 

The  moon 

Ken 

Kejapi  (Cagijapi) 

A  star 

Ouipo 

Urrnpu 

ThedeTtt 

Amethami 

Vasnri 

Water 

Oueni  (At) 

Oueni 

Fire 

Cast 

Catti 

Lightuing 

Eno 

Eno-imaf 

The  head 

Ossipo 

Nnchibucu  % 

The  hair 

Nomao 

The  eyes 

Nopnriri      ' 

Nupuriki 

The  nose 

Nosivi 

Nnkirri 

The  mondi 

Nonoma 

Nnnumaca 

The  teeth 

Nasi 

Kati 

ThetongiM 

Notate 

Knare 

The  ear 

Notasine 

^nakini 

The  cheek 

Nocaoo 

The  neck 

Nono 

Noinn 

Theerm 

Nocano 

Nuana 

The  hand 

NucaTi 

Kucapi 

The  breast 

Notoroni 

The  back 

NotoU 

The  thigh 

Nocazo 

The  nipples 

Nocini 

The  foot 

Nodri 

Nnkii 

The  toes 

Kociziriani 

The  calf  of  Oie  leg 

NocavuB 

A  crooodile 

Cazuiti 

Amana 

Afiah 

Cimasi 

Timaki 

Maize 

Cana 

Jomnki 

Plantain 

Paratana  (Teot)§ 

Arata 

*  The  words  of  the  Maypure  language  have  been  taken  from  the  works 
of  Gili  and  Herras.  I  collected  the  words  placed  between  parentheses  from 
a  young  Maco  Indian,  who  understood  the  Maypure  language, 

f  I  am  ignorant  of  what  ima  signifies  in  this  compound  word.  Eno 
means  in  Maypure  the  sky  and  thunder.     Ina  signifies  mother. 

t  The  syllables  no  and  n«,  joined  to  the  words  that  designate  parts  of 
the  body,  might  have  been  suppressed ;  they  answer  to  the  possessiTe 
pronoun  my. 

§  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  word  teot  denote  tiie  emmently 
nutritive  substance  that  supplies  the.  place  of  com  (tlie  gift  of  a  bene- 
ficent divinity),  and  on  wMoh  the  subnstenee  of  man  witibin  '^e  tropics 
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PARBNI   TONGUS. 

MAYPURE  TONGUE. 

Cacao 

CacavuA* 

Tobacco 

Jema 

Jema 

Pimento 

(Pamake) 

Mimosa  inga 

(Caraba) 

Cecropia  peltata 

(Jocovi) 

Agaric 

(Cajuli) 

rt 

Puziana  (Pagiana) 
Sinapa  (AcMnafe) 

Papeta  (Popetas) 

9t 

Avaname  (Avanome) 

9t 

Meteaba(Meateiifafa) 

ApekiTa  Pejiiveji) 

9» 

Puriana  vacavi 

(JaUva 

9t 

Puriana  vacavi 
uscfaanito 

II 

Poriassuna  vacavi 

(Jayiji) 

This  comparison  seems  to  prove  that  the  analogies  ob- 
served in  the  roots  of  the  Fareni  and  the  Maypure  tongues 
are  not  to  be  neglected ;  they  are,  however,  scarcely  more 
frequent  than  those  that  have  been  observed  between  the 
Maypure  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the  language  of  the 
Moxos,  which  is  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Marmora, 
from  15°  to  20°  of-  south  latitude.  The  Parenis  have  in 
their  pronunciation  the  English  th,  or  tsa  of  the-ArabianSy 
as  I  clearly  heard  in  the  word  Amethand  (devil,  evil  spirit). 
I  need  not  again  notice  the  origin  of  the  word  camosi. 
Solitary  resemblances  of  sounds  are  as  little  proof  of  com- 
munication between  nations  as  the  dissimilitude  of  a  few 
roots  furnishes  evidence  afi;ainst  the  affiliation  of  the 
German  from  the  Persian  and  the  Greek.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  identical  in  languages,  the  grammatical  con- 
depends.  I  may  bere  mention,  that  tbe  word  Teo,  or  7^t,  which  ia 
Aztec  signifies  God  {Teotlf  properly  7^,  for  //  is  only  a  termination),  is 
found  in  the  Unguage  of  the  Betoi  of  the  Rio  Meta.  The  name  of  the 
moon,  in  this  language  so  remarkable  for  the  complication  of  its  gram- 
matical structure,  is  Teo^ro,  The  name  of  the  sun  is  Teo-umtuoi,  The 
particle  ro  designates  a  woman,  umasoi  a  man.  Among  the  Betol,  the 
Maypures,  and  so  many  other  nations  of  both  continents,  the  moon  is 
believed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  sun.  But  what  is  this  root  Teo  f  It  appears 
to  me  very  doubtful,  that  Teo-ra  should  signify  God-woman^  for  Memelu 
is  the  name  of  the  All-powerful  Being  in  the  Betoi  language. 

*  Has  this  word  been  introduced  from  a  communication  with  Europeans? 
It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Mexican  (Aztec)  word  eacava* 
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struction  of  which  is  entirely  different;  I  may  cite  as 
examples  the  G-uarany  and  the  Omagua,*  languages  of  na- 
tions formerly  very,  powerful.  It  may  be  conceived  that, 
with  the  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
words  which  have  a  relation  to  these  objects  might  pass 
from  one  idiom  to  another.  I  showed  the  constellation  of 
the  Southern  Cross  to  a  Pareni  Indian,  who  covered  the 
lantern  while  I  was  taking  the  circum-meridian  heights  of 
the  stars;  and  he  called  it  Bahim>ehi,  a  name  which  the 
caribe  fish,  or  serra  sahne,  also  bears  in  Pareni.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  belt  of  Orion ;  but  a  Poig- 
nave  Indian,t  who  knew  the  constellations  better,  assured 
me  that  in  his  tongue  the  belt  of  Orion  bore  the  name  of 
Fuehot;  he  called  the  moon  Zenquerot  These  two  words 
have  a  very  peculiar  oharacter  for  words  of  American  origin. 
As  the  names  of  the  constellations  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  immense  distances  &om  one  nation  to  another, 
these  Poignave  words  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
who  have  imagined  they  recognize  the  Phoenician  and 
Moabite  tongues  in  the  word  camosi  of  the  Pareni.  JEktebot 
and  zenqtierot  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  PhoBnician  words 
mot  (clay),  ardod  (oak-tree),  ephod^  &c.  But  what  can  we 
conclude  &om  simple  terminations  which  are  most  fre- 
quently foreign  to  the  roots?  In  Hebrew  the  femirdne 
plurals  terminate  also  in  oth,  I  noted  entire  phrases  in 
Poignave ;  but  the  young  man  whom  I  interrogated  spoke 
so  quick  that  I  could  not  seize  the  division  of  the  words, 
*  and  should  have  mixed  them  confusedly  together  had  1 
attempted  to  write  them  down.  J 

^  Sun  and  Moon,  in  Gnarany,  Quaran  and  Jaai;  in  Omagna,  Huarassi 
«nd  Jase,  I  shall  give^  farther  on^  these  same  words  in  the  principal 
langnages  of  the  old. and  new  worlds.     (See  note  at  pp.  326-328.) 

f  At  the  Orinoco  the  Puiffnaves,  or  Poigrwves,  are  distinguished  from  the 
Guipuhavet  (Uipunavi),  The  latter,  on  account  of  their  language,  are 
jconsidered  as  belonging  to  the  Maypure  and  Cabre  nations ;  yet  water  is 
called  in  Poignave^  as  well  as  in  Maypure,  ouem, 

t  For  a  curious  example  of  this,  see  the  speech  of  Artabanes  in 
Aristophanes,  {Acham.  act  1,  scene  3,)  where  a  Greek  has  attempted  to 
give  a  Persian  oration.  See  also  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  chap,  liii, 
note  54,  for  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  foreign  languages 
have  been  disfigured  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  represent  them  in  a 
totally  different  tongue. 

VOL.  n.  X  • 
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The  MuBion  near  the  raudal  tA  Maypures  tras  tery  eon- 
nderable  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  when  it  reckoned  fsa. 
hundred  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  several  families 
of  whites.  Under  the  goremment  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Observance  the  popuhition  was  reduced  to  less  than  sixty. 
It  most  be  obserired  that  in  i^  part  of  South  America 
cultivation  has  been  diminishing  for  half  a  eenturf,  while 
berond  the  forests,  in  the  provmces  near  the  sea,  we  find 
viJiages  that  oontaia  £rom  two  or  thr^  thousand  indians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Majpures  aare  a  mild,  temperaite  people^ 
aad  distinjguished  bj  great  deaziliness.  The  savages  of  the 
Orinoco  for  the  most  part  have  not  that  inordinate  fondness 
for  strong  Hquors  which  prevails  in  North  America.  It  is 
true  that  the  Ottomacs,  the  Jaruros,  the  Achaguas,  and  the 
Garibs,  ore  often  intoxicated  by  the  immoderate  use  of  ekiia 
and  many  other  fermented  liquors,  which  they  know  how  to 
prepare  with  oassaYa^  maise,  and  the  saccharine  £mit  of  the 
palm-tred;  but  tnivellers  hare  as  usual  generalized  what 
belongs  only  to  the  manners  of  some  tnbes.  We  were 
fiw^Uently  unable  ^  prevail  upon  the  QuAhibos,  or  the 
Miaco-Piroas,  to  taste  brtoidy  while  they  were  labouring  for 
ttt,  and  seemed  exhausted  by  fatigue.  It  will  reqtmte  a 
longer  residence  of  Europeans  in  these  countries  to  spread 
there  the  vices  that  are  ateady  common  among  the  Lwiiana 
on  the  coast.  In  the  huts  of  the  native^  of  Maypures  we 
found  an  appearance  of  order  and  neatness,  rarely  met  with 
in  the  houses  of  the  missionaries. 

These  natived  cultivate  plantains  and  cavassa,  but  no 
maize.  Cassava,  made  into  thin  cakes,  is  the  bredd  of  the 
country.  Like  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  Ori- 
noco, the  inhabitants  of  Maypures  have  beverages  which 
maybe  considered  nourishing ;  one  of  these,  much  celebrated 
in  that  country,  is  furnished  bj  a  palm-tree  which  g*ow& 
wild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Au- 
vana.  This  tr6e  is  the  nqe :  I  estimated  the  number  of 
flowers  on  one  clustei^  at  foriry-four  thousand ;  and  that  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  the  greater  part  fall  without  rii^penin^,. 
at  eight  thousand.  The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  drupe.  It  is 
immersed  fdt  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  to  separate 
the  kernel  from  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the  sarcocarp, 
which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  pounded  &nd  biniised  in  a 
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Itrge  vesseiifllea  with  water.  The  infusi(»i  yidds  a  jellow- 
nh  liqaor,  which  tastes  like  milk  of  abnonds.  S(NDtetijiies 
papelam  (unzefined  sugar)  is  added.  The  missionary  told  us 
that  the  natives  beeome  yisiblj  &tter  during  the  two  or  three 
months  in  which  they  drink  this  teje^  into  whidi  tHey  dip 
their  cakes  of  cassava.  The  piaches^  or  Indian  jugglers,  go 
into  the  forests,  and  sound  the  hoitito  (the  sacred  tmnip^) 
nnder  the  seje  palm-trees,  *^  to  force  the  tree,"  ih^  say,  '*  to 
yield  an  ample  produce  the  following  year."  liie  people 
pay  for  this  operation,  as  the  Mongols^  the  Arabs,  and 
nations  still  nearer  to  us,  pay  the  chamanty  the  nmminmiSy 
and  other  classes  of  priests,  to  drive  away  the  white  ants 
and  the  locusts  by  mystic  words  or  payers,  or  to  procure 
a  cessation  of  continued  rain,  and  invert  the  order  of  the 
seasons. 

"  I  have  a  maanfacture  of  pottery  in  my  village,"  said 
Pather  Zea,  when  aoeompaaying  us  on  a  visit  to  an  Indian 
family,  who  were  occupied  in  biding,  by  a  fire  of  brushwood, 
in  the  open  air,  huge  earthen  ressels,  two  feet  and  a  half 
high.  This  branch  of  manuflEKsture  is  peculiar  to  the  various 
tnoes  of  the  great  fiunily  of  Maypures,  and  they  appear  to 
have  followed  it  fiY>m  time  immemorial.  In  every  part  of 
the  forests,  £ir  from  any  human  habitation,  on  diggmg  the 
earth,  fragments  of  pottery  and  delf  are  found.  The  taste 
for  this  kind  of  manu£M;ture  seems  to  have  been  common 
heretofore  to  the  natives  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
To  the  north  of  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Gila, 
among  the  ruins  of  an  Aztec  city ;  in  the  United  States, 
near^tomuHof  theMiamis;  in  Florida,  and  in  everv  place 
where  any  traces  of  ancient  civilization  are  found,  tke  soil 
covers  fragments  of  painted  pottery ;  and  tiie  extreme  res^n- 
blance  of  the  ornaments  they  duiplay  is  striking.  Savage 
nations,  and  those  civilized  people*  who  are  condemned  by 
their  political  and  religious  mentations  always  to  imitate 
themselves,  strive,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  perpetuate  the  same 
forms,  to  preserve  a  peculiar  type  or  style,  and  to  follow  the 
me^diods  and  processes  which  were  empWed  by  their  ances- 
tors.   In  North  America,  fragments  of  delf  ware  have  been 

*  The  Hindoos,  the  Tibetians,  the  Chinese,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Penmans ;  with  whom  the  t-eBdency  ti»w«rd  civilisBtion  hn  a 
body  fan  prevenfted  the  free  devetopncat  of  the  Useoltiea  of  indiridnaU. 

X  2 
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discorered  in  places  where  there  exist  lines  of  fortification, 
and  the  walls  of  towns  constructed  by  some  unknown  na- 
tion, now  entirely  extinct.  The  paintings  on  these  fragments 
have  a  great  similitude  to  those  which  are  executed  in  our 
days  on  earthenware  by  the  natives  of  Louisiana  and  Flo- 
rida. Thus  too,  the  Indians  of  Maypures  often  painted  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  same  ornaments  as  those  we  had  observed 
in  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe,  on  the  vases  containing  human 
bones.  They  were  grecques,  meanders,  and  figures  of  croco- 
diles, of  monkeys,  and  of  a  large  quadruped  which  I  could  not 
recognize,  though  it  had  always  the  same  squat  form.  I  might 
hazard  the  hypothesis  that  it  belongs  to  another  counSy, 
aud  that  the  ^e  had  been  brought  thither  in  the  great 
migration  of  the  American  nations  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south  and  south-east ;  but  I  am  rather  inclinea  to  be- 
lieve that  the  figure  is  intended  to  represent  a  tapir,  and 
that  the  deformed  image  of  a  native  animal  has  become  by 
degrees  one  of  the  types  that  has  been  preserved. 

The  Maypures  execute  with  the  greatest  skill  grecques,  or 
ornaments  formed  by  straight  fines  variously  combined, 
similar  to  those  that  we  find  on  the  vases  of  Magna  Grrecia, 
on  the  Mexican  edifices  at  Mitla,  and  in  the  works  of  so 
many  nations  who,  without  communication  with  each  other, 
find  alike  a  sensible  pleasure  in  the  symmetric  repetition  of 
the  same  forms.  Arabesques,  meanders,  and  grecques, 
please  our  ^ves,  because  the  elements  of  which  their  series  is 
composed,  follow  in  rhythmic  order.  The  eye  finds  in  this 
order,  in  the  periodical  return  of  the  same  forms,  what  the 
ear  distinguishes  in  the  cadenced  succession  of  sounds  and 
concords.  Con  we  then  admit  a  doubt  that  the  feeling  of 
rhythm  manifests  itself  in  man  at  the  first  dawn  of  dviSza- 
tion,  and  in  the  rudest  essays  of  poetry  and  song  P 

Among  the  natives  of  Maypures,  the  making  of  pottery 
is  an  occupation  principally  confined  to  the  women.  They 
purify  the  clay  by  repeated  washings,  form  it  into  cylinders, 
and  mould  the  largest  vases  with  their  hands.  The  Ame- 
rican Indian  is  unacquainted  with  the  potter's  wheel,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east  m  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. We  may  be  surprised  that  the  missionaries  have  not 
introduced  this  simple  and  useful  machine  among  the  natives 
of  the  Orinoco^  yet  we  must  zecoUect  that  three  centuries 
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have  not  sufficed  to  make  it  known  among  the  Indians  of 
the  peninsula  of  Araya,  opposite  the  port  of  Gumana.  The 
colours  used  by  the  Maypures  are  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  particularly  the  yellow  and  red  ocl»es  that 
are  found  in  the  hollows  of  sandstone.  Sometimes  the 
fecula  of  the  Bignonia  chica  is  employed,  after  the  pottery 
has  been  exposed  to  a  feeble  fire.  This  painting  is  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  aharohOf  which  is  the  transparent  resin  of 
the  Hymenaea  courbaril.  The  large  vessels  in  which  the 
chiza  is  preserved  are  called  ciamacu;  the  smallest  bear  the 
name  otmucra,  fix)m  which  word  the  Spaniards  of  the  coast 
have  framed  murcura,  Not  only  the  Maypures,  but  also  the 
Guaypunaves,  the  Caribs,  the  Ottomacs,  and  even  the  Gua- 
mos,  are  distinguished  at  the  Orinoco  as  makers  of  painted 
pottery,  and  this  manufacture  extended  formerly  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon.  Orellana  was  struck  with  the  painted 
ornaments  on  the  ware  of  the  Dmaguas,  who  in  his  time  were 
a  populous  commercial  nation. 

The  following  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
American  civilization.  In  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  particularly  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  on  digging  the  earth,  frag- 
ments of  painted  pottery,  mingled  with  brass  tools,  are  con- 
stantly found.  This  mixture .  may  well  surprise  us  in  a 
country  where,  on  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  natives 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals.  In  the  forests  of  South 
America,  which  extend  from  the  equator  as  far  as  the 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  tne  foot  of  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  this  painted  pottery  is  discovered  in  the 
most  desert  places,  but  it  is  found  accompanied  by  hatchets 
of  lade  and  other  hard  stones,  skilfully  perforated.  No  me- 
tallic tools  or  ornaments  have  ever  been  discovered ;  though 
in  the  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  back  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, the  art  of  melting  gold  and  copper,  aad  of  mixing 
the  latter  metal  with  tin  to  make  cutting  instruments,  was 
known.  How  can  we  account  for  these  contrasts  between  the 
temperate  and  the  torrid  zone?     The  Incas  of  Peru  had 

Ched  their  conquests  and  their  religious  wars  as  &r  as  the 
ks  of  the  Napo  and  the  Amazon,  where  their  language 
extended  over  a  small  space  of  land ;  but  the  civilization  of 
the  Peruvians,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito,  and  of  the 
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Mujscas  of  New  Grez^ada,  never  appears  to  have  had  any 
sensible  influence  on  the  moKtl  stete  of  the  nations  of 
Ghiiana.  It  must  be  observed  further,  that  in  North 
America,  between  the  Ohio,  Miami,  aud  t^  Lakes,  an  im- 
known  people,  whom  systematic  authors  would  make  the 
descendants  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  constructed  walls  of 
earth  and  sometimes  of  stone  without  mcartar,*  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  long. 
These  singular  circumvallations  sometimes  enclosed  a  hun- 
dred and  ^&!y  acres  of  ground.  In  the  plains  of  ^e  Orinoco, 
as  in  those  of  Marietta,  the  Miami,  and  the  Ohio,  the  centre 
of  an  ancient  civilization  is  found  in  the  west  on  the  back  of 
the  mountains ;  but  the  Orinoco,  and  the  countries  lying  be- 
tween that  great  river  and  the  Amazon,  appear  never  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  nations  whose  constructions  have  re- 
sisted the  ravages  of  time.  Though  symbolical  figures  are 
found  engraved  on  the  hardest  rocks,  yet  further  south  than 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  no  tumulus,  no  circumvallation,  no 
dike  of  earth  similar  to  thos^  that  exist  farther  north  in  the 
plains  of  Yarinas  and  Canagua,  has  been  found.  Such  is  the 
contrast  that  may  be  observed  between  the  eastern  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  those  parts  which  extend  from  the 
table-land  of  Cundinamarcat  and  the  mountains  of  Cay^me 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  those  which  stretch  from  the  Andes 
of  New  Spain  towards  the  AUeghanies.  Nations  advanced  in 
civilization,  of  which  we  discover  traces  on  the  banks  of  lake 
Teguyo  and  in  the  Gaeas  ^andes  of  the  Eio  Q-ila,  might  have 
sent  some  tribes  eastward  into  the  open  counties  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  where  the  climate  differs  little  from 
that  of  New  Mexico ;  but  in  South  America,  where  the  great 
flux  of  nations  has  continued  from  north  to  south,  those  who 
had  long  enjoyed  the  mild  temperature  of  the  back  of  the 
equinoctial  Uordilleras  no  doubt  dreaded  a  descent  into 
burning  plains  bristled  with  forests,  and  inundated  by  the 
periodical  swellings  of  rivers.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
much  the  force  of  vegetation,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 

*  Of  tiliceoiis  limestone,  at  Pique,  on  the  Great  Miami.;  of  sandstone 
at  Creek  Point,  ten  leagues  from  ChiUakothe,  where  the  wall  is  fifteen 
hundred  toises  long. 

f  This  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Zaques,  founded  by 
Bochica  or  Idacanzas,  the  high  priest  of  Iraca,  in  New  Grenada. 
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cHmate,  within  the  tomd  zone,  enxbairaased  the  natiyes  in 
regard  to  migration  in  munerons  bodies,  prevented  eetUe- 
meott  requiring  an  eztenaive  space,  and  perpetuated  the 
jxasery  and  barbarism  of  solitary  nordee. 

The  feeble  dvilization  introduced  in  our  days  by  the 
Spanish  moaikB  pursues  a  retrograde  course.  Father  Gili 
relates  l^t,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  the  boundaries, 
agriculture  began  to  make  some  progress  oi\  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco;  and  that  cattle,  especially  goats,  had  mul- 
tipHed  considerably  at  Maypures.  We  found  no  goats, 
either  in  the  mission  or  in  any  other  Tillage  of  the  Orinoco ; 
they  had  all  been  deroured  by  the  tigers.  The  black  and 
white  breeds  of  pigs  only,  the  latter  of  which  are  called 
French  pigs  (pu^xx)s  Franceses),  because  they  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  the  Oadbbee  Tslauds,  have  resisted  the 
pursuit  of  wild  beasts.  We  saw  with  much  pleasure  yiM- 
camayas,  or  tame  macaws,  round  the  huts  of  the  Indians, 
and  flying  to  the  fields  like  our  pigeons.  This  bird  is  the 
largest  and  most  majestic  species  of  parrot  with  naked 
cheeks  that  we  found  in  our^  travels.  It  is  called  in  Mara- 
tivitan,  oahuei.  Including  the  tail,  it  is  two  feet  three 
inches  long.  We  had  observed  it  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atabapo,  ^  Temi,  and  the  Eio  Kegro.  The  flesh  of  the 
cakuei,  which  is  frequently  eaten,  is  black  and  somewhat 
tough.  These  macaws,  whose  plumage  glows  with  vivid 
tints  of  pmrple,  blue,  and  yellow,  are  a  great  ornament  to 
the  Indian  &rm-yards ;  they  do  not  yield  in  beauty  to  the 
peacock,  the  eolden  pheasant,  the  pauxi,  or  the  alector. 
The  practice  of  rearing  parrots,  birds  of  a  family  so  different 
fixnn  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  was  remarked  by  Columbus. 
When  he  discovered  America  he  saw  macaws,  or  large 
parrots,  which  served  as  food  to  the  natives  of  the  Garibbee 
Islands,  instead  of  fowls. 

A  majestic  toee,  more  than  sixty  feet  hi^h,  which  the 
planters  ceiiljruta  de  hurra,  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
little  village  of  Maypures.  It  is  a  new  species  of  the 
unona,  and  has  the  stateliness  of  the  TJvaria  zeylanica  of 
Aublet.  Its  branches  are  straight,  and  rise  in  a  pyramid, 
near^  like  the  poplar  of  the  Mississippi,  erroneously  called 
the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  tree  is  celebrated  for  its  aro- 
matic fruit,  the  infusion  of  which  is  a  powerful  febrifuge. 
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The  poor  missionaries  of  the  OrinooOy  whor.are  afflicted 
with  tertian  fevers  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  sel- 
dom travel  without  a  little  bag  filled  with  frutas  de  hurro, 
I  have  already  observed,  that  between  the  tropics,  the 
use  of  aromatics,  for  instance  very  strong  coffee,  the  Croton 
cascariUa,  or  the  pericarp  of  the  TJnona  xylopioides,  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  astringent  bark  of  cin- 
chona, or  of  Bonplandia  trifolatia,  which  is  the  Angostura 
bark.  The  people  of  America  have  the  most  inveterate 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  different  kinds  of 
cinchona;  and  in  the  very  countries  where  this  valuable 
remedy  grows,  they  try  (to  use  their  own  phrase)  to  cut 
off  the  fever,  by  infusions  of  Scoparia  dulcis,  and  hot  lemon- 
ade prepared  with  sugar  and  the  smaU  wild  lime,  the  nnd 
of  which  is  equally  oily  and  aromatic. 

The  weather  was  unfavourable  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations. I  obtained,  however,  on  the  20th  of  April,  a  good 
series  of  corresponding  altitudes  of  the  sun,  according  to 
which  the  chronometer  gave  70°  37'  33*  for  the  longitude 
of  the  mission  of  Maypures ;  the  latitude  was  found,  by  a 
star  observed  towards  the  north,  to  be  6°  13'  67" ;  and  by  a 
star  observed  towards  the  south,  6®  13'  7".  The  error  of 
the  most  recent  maps  is  half  a  decree  of  longitude  and  half 
a  degree  of  latitude.  It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  the 
trouble  and  torments  which  these  nocturnal  observations 
cost  us.  Nowhere  is  a  denser  cloud  of  mosquitos  to  be 
found.  It  formed,  as  it  were,  a  particular  stratum  some 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  thickened  as  we  brought  lights 
to  iUumine  our  artificial  horizon.  The  inhabitants  of  May- 
pures, for  the  most  part,  quit  the  village  to  sleep  in  the 
islets  amid  the  cataracts,  where  the  number  of  insects  is 
less;  others  make  a  fire  of  brushwood  in  their  huts,  and 
suspend  their  hammocks  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke. 

We  spent  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  little  village  of 
Maypures,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Upper  Cataract,  and 
on  the  21st  April  we  embarked  in  the  canoe  we  had  ob- 
tained from  the  missionary  of  Carichana.  It  was  much 
damaged  by  the  shoals  it  liad  struck  against,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Indians ;  but  still  greater  dangers  awaited 
it.  It  was  to  be  dragged  over  land,  across  an  isthmus  of 
thirty-six  thousand  feet;   from  the  Bio  Tuamini  to  the 
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Eio  Negro,  to  go  up  by  tlie  Cassiquiare  to  the  Orinoco,  and 
to  repaas  the  two  raudales. 

When  the  traveller  has  passed  the  Great  Cataracts,  he 
feels  as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world,  and  had  overstepped 
the  barriers  which  nature  seems  to  have  raised  between  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  coast  and  the  savage  and  unknown 
interior.  Towards  the  east,  in  the  bluish  distance,  we  saw. 
for  the  last  time  the  high  chain  of  the  Cunavami  mountains. 
Its  long,  horizontal  ridge  reminded  us  of  the  Mesa  of  the 
Brigan&ie,  near  Cumana ;  but  it  terminates  by  a  truncated 
summit.  The  Peak  of  CaUtamini  (the  name  given  to  this 
summit)  glows  at  sunset  as  with  a  reddish  fire.  This 
appearance  is  every  day  the  same.  No  one  ever  approached 
this  mountaiD,  the  height  of  which  does  not  exceed  six 
hundred  toises.  I  believe  this  splendour,  commonly  reddish 
but  sometimes  silvery,  to  be  a  reflection  produced  by  large 
plates  of  talc,  or  by  gneiss  passing  into  mica-slate.  The 
whole  of  this  country  contams  granitic  rocks,  on  which 
here  and>  there,  in  little  plains,  au  argillaceous  grit-stome 
immediately  reposes,  containing  fragments  of  quartz  and  of 
brown  iron-ore. 

In  going  to  the  embarcadero,  we  caught  on  the  trunk  of 
a  hevea*  a  new  species  of  tree-frog,  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  colours ;  it  had  a  yellow  beUy,  the  back  and  head 
of  a  fine  velvety  purple,  and  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  white 
from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  hinder  extremities.  This 
frog  was  two  inches  long,  and  aUied  to  the  Eana  tiactoria, 
the  blood  'of  which,  it  is  asserted,  introduced  into  the  skin 
of  a  parrot,  in  places  where  the  feathers  have  been  plucked 
out,  occasions  the  growth  of  frizzled  feathers  of  a  yellow 
or  red  colour.  The  Indians  showed  us  on  the  way,  what 
is  no  doubt  veiy  curious  in  that  country,  traces  of  cart- 
wheels in  the  rock.  They  spoke,  as  of  an  unknown  animal, 
of  those  beasts  with  large  horns,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  to  the  boundaries,  drew  the  boats  through  the 
vaUev  of  Ken,  from  the  Eio  Toparo  to  the  Bio  Cameji,  to 
avoid  the  cataracts,  and  save  the  trouble  of  unloading  the 
merchandize.  I  believe  these  poor  inhabitants  of  Maypures 
would  now  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  an  ox 
of  the  Spanish  breed,  as  the  Eomans  were  at  the  sight  of 
*  One  of  those  trees  whose  milk  yields  caoutchouc. 
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the  *  Lncmian  osen,^  as  thej  called  the  elephanJbi  o{  tbe 
army  of  Pyrrlius. 

We  ^nbarked  at  Puerto  de  Ajsrib^  and  passed  tke 
Baudal  de  Cameji  witli  some  difficultj.  Tliis  passage  is 
reputed  to  be  daxi^erous  wben  the  water  is  Teiy  mg^;  but 
we  found  the  somoe  of  the  river  beyond  the  ZMidal  as 
smooth  as  glass.  We  Dassed  the  night  in  m  rocky  island 
called  Piedra  Baton,  which  is  thpee-quarters  of  m  league 
long,  and  displays  that  singular  aspect  of  rising  Tegetation, 
those  dusters  of  shrubs,  scattered  over  a  bace  and  xodqr 
soil,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  we  departed  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  sunrise.  The  momine  was  hunud  but  delicious ;  not 
a  breath  of  wind  was  felt ;  for  south  of  Atores  and  May- 
pures  a  perpetual  calm  preyails.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
Nesro  and  the  Cassiquiare,  at  the  foot  of  Ceiro  Duida,  and 
at  &e  mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  we  never  heard  that  nuit» 
ling  of  the  leaves  which  has  such  a  peculiar  duHrm  in  yeary  hot 
climates.  The  windings  of  rivers,  the  shelter  of  moantainsy 
the  thickness  of  the  forests,  and  the  almost  oontional  nana, 
at  one  or  two  degrees 'of  latitude  north  of  the  equator,  eon* 
tribute  no  doubt  to  this  phenomenon^  which  is  pftw^w^i*  to 
.  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco. 

In  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  which  is  south 
of  the  eqtiator,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  as  the  places 
just  mentioned,  a  sfcrong  wind  always  rises  twv>  hours  after 
mid-^y.  This  wind  blows  constantly  against  the  stream, 
and  is  felt  only  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Below  Sad  Borja  it 
is  an  easteriy  wind ;  at  Tomependa  I  found  it  between  north 
and  north-north-east ;  it  is  still  the  ssme  breese,  the  wind 
of  the  rotation  of  the  globe,  but  modified  by  sli^^  local  cir« 
cumstances.  Bv  favour  of  tiiis  general  breeze  you  may  go  up 
the  Amazon  under  sail,  from  Grand  Para  as  far  as  Tefe,  a 
distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leajFues.  In  the  province 
of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  at  the  foot  of  the  westeoEn  deoirrity 
of  the  Cordilleras,  this  Atiantie  breeze  rises  sometimes  to  & 
tempest. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  great  salubrity  of  ihe 
Amazon  is  owing  to  this  constant  breeae.  In  the  stagnant 
air  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  the  chemical  affinities  act  more 
powerfully,   and  more  deleterious  miasmata  are  formed. 
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The  insalubritj  of  the  climaiie  would  be  the  same  on  the 
woodj  banks  of  the  AmaKon,  if  that  riyer,  ninBiug  like  the 
Niger  horn  west  to  east,  did  not  follow  in  its  immenBe 
\ei^^  the  same  directioii,  whi<^  is  that  of  the  trade-winds. 
The  yaUej  of  the  Amazon  is  closed  onlj  at  its  western 
extremity,  where  it  approaches  the  Cordilleras  of  1^  Andes. 
Towards  the  east,  where  the  searbreeze  stnkes.the  New 
Continent,  the  shore  is  raised  bnt  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Upper  Orinoco  jBrst  runs  from  ea«it  to 
west,  and  then  from  north  to  south.  Whe]:e  its  eourae  ia 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Amazon,  a  very  hiUy  country 
(the  group  of  the  mounUuns  of  Paiima  and  of  Butch  and 
Erench  Guiana)  separates  it  from  the  Atlantic,  and  prevents 
the  wind  of  rotation  horn  reaching  Esiaerald».  This  wind 
begins  to  be  powerfully  felt  only  from  the  confloenoe  of  the 
Apure,  where  the  Lower  Orinoco  ruzis  from  west  to  east  in 
a  vast  plain  open  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  tibierefore  the 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  river  is  less  noxLons  than  that  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco. 

In  order  to  add  a  third  point  of  comparison,  I  may 
mention  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Magdalena,  which,  like  the 
Amazon,  has  one  direction  only,  but  unfortunatdy,  instead 
of  bexD^  that  of  the  breeze,  it  is  £rom  south  to  north. 
Sifcuated  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  tiie  Bio  Magda- 
lena has  the  stagnant  air  of  the  Upper  Oxinoco.  !From  the 
canal  of  Hahates  as  £ar  as  Honda,  particularly  south  of  the 
town  of  Mompoz,  we  never  felt  the  wind  blow  but  at  the 
approach  of  the  evening  storms.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
you  ppooeed  up  the  river  b^ond  Honda,  you  find  the  at- 
mosphere often  agitated.  The  strong  winds  that  are  in- 
gulfed in  the  valley  of  Neiva  are  not^  for  their  excessive 
heat.  We  may  be  at  first  surprised  to  perceive  that  the 
calm  ceases  as  we  approach  wae  lofty  mountainB  in.  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  but  this  astcoushment  ends  when 
we  reooUect  that  the  dry  and  burning  winds  of  the  JUanoa 
d0  Neina  are  the  effect  of  descending  currents.  The 
columns  of  cold  air  rush  from  the  top  of  the  Nevados  of 
Quindiu  and  of  G-uanacas  into  the  valley,  driving  before 
them  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Everywere  the 
unequal  headng  of  the  soil,  and  the  prozimiiy  of  moontains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  cause  partial  currents  within 
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tbe  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  violent 
winds  of  Neiva  are  not  the  effect  of  a  repercussion  of  the 
trade-winds ;  they  rise  where  those  winds  cannot  penetrate ; 
and  if  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  tops  of  which 
are  generally  crowned  with  trees,  were  more  elevated,  they 
would  produce  the  same  impetuous  movements  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  we  observe  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  of 
Abyssinia,  and  of  Thibet.  The  intimate  connection  that 
exists  between  the  direction  of  rivers,  the  height  and  dis- 
position of  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  subjects ' 
well  worthy  of  attention.  The  studv  of  the  surface  and  the 
inequalities  of  the  soil  would  indeed  be  irksome  and  useless 
were  it  not  connected  with  more  general  considerations. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  m>m  the  island  of  Piedra 
Baton  we  passed,  first,  on  the  east,  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Sipapo,  called  l^papu  by  the  Indians;  and  then,  on  the 
west,  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Yichada.  Near  the  latter  are 
some  rocks  covered  by  the  water,  that  form  a  small  cascade 
or  rauddlito.  The  Bio  Sipapo,  which  Father  G^ili  went  up 
in  1767,  and  which  he  says  is. twice  as  broad  as  the  Tiber, 
comes  £K)m  a  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which  in  its 
southern  part  bears  the  name  of  the  river,  and  joins  the 
group  of  CaUtamini  and  of  Cunavami.  Next  to  the  Peak 
of  Duida,  which  rises  above  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  the 
Cerros  of  Sipapo  appeared  to  me  the  most  lofty  of  the  whole 
CordiUera  of  rarima.  They  form  an  immense  wall  of  rocks, 
shooting  up  abruptly  from  the  plain,  its  cragsy  ridge  of 
running  firom  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  I  believe  these  crags, 
these  indentations,  which  equally  occur  in  the  sandstone  of 
Montserrat  in  Catalonia,*  are  owing  to  blocks  of  granite 
heaped  together.  The  Cerros  de  Sipapo  wear  a  different 
aspect  every  hour  of  the  day.  At  sunrise  the  thick  vege- 
tation with  which  these  mountains  are  clothed  is  tinged 
with  that  dark  green  inclining  to  brown,  which  is  pecuBar 
to  a  region  where  trees  with  coriaceous  leaves  prevail. 
Broad  and  strong  shadows  are  projected  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plain,  and  form  a  contrast  with  the  vivid  light 

*  From  them  the  name  of  Montserrat  is  derived^  Monte  Serraio 
signifying  a  mountain  ridged  or  jagged  like  a  saw. 
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diffused  over  the  ground,  in  tlie  air,  and  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  waters.  But  towards  noon,  when  the  sun  reaches  its 
zenith,  these  strong  shadows  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
whole  group  is  veiled  hy  an  aerial  vapour  of  a  much  deeper 
aziu'e  than  that  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  celestial  vault. 
These  vapours,  circulating  around  the  rocky  ridge,  soften 
its  outline,  temper  the  effects  of  the  light,  and  give  the 
landscape  that  aspect  of  calmness  and  repose  which  in 
nature,  as  in  the  works  of  Claude  Lorraine  and  Poussin, 
arises  from  the  hannonv  of  forms  and  colours. 

Cru2sero,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Guaypunaves,  long 
resided  behind  the  mountains  of  Sipapo,  after  haviog 
quitted  with  his  warlike  horde  the  jblains  between  the  Eio 
Inirida  and  the  Chamochiquini.  The  Indians  told  us  that 
the  forests  which  cover  the  Sipapo  abound  in  the  climbing 
plant  called  vehuco  d^  maimure.  This  species  of  liana  is 
celebrated  among  the  Indians,  and  serves  for  making 
baskets  and  weaving  mats.  The  forests  of  Sipapo  arfe 
altogether  unknown,  and  there  the  missionaries  place  the 
nation  of  the  Rayas,*  whose  mouths  are  believed  to  be  in 
their  navels.  An  old  Indian,  whom  we  met  at  Carichana, 
and  who  boasted  of  having  often  eaten  human  flesh,  had 
seen  these  acephali  "with  his  own  eyes."  These  absurd 
fables  are  spread  as  far  as  the  Llanos,  where  you  are  not 
always  permitted  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Baya  Indians. 
In  every  zone  intolerance  accompanies  credulity;  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  fictions  of  ancient  geographers  had 
passed  firom  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  most  fantastic  productions  of  the  imagination,  like 
the  works  of  nature,  mmish  everywhere  a  certain  analogy 
of  aspect  and  of  form. 

We  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yichada  or  Visata  to 
examine  the  plants  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  scenery  is 
very  singular.  The  forest  is  thin,  and  an  innumerable  quantity 

*  Rays,  on  account  of  the  pretended  analogy  with  the  fish  of  this  name, 
the  mouth  of  which  seems  as  if  forced  downwards  below  the  body.  This 
singular  legend  has  been  'spread  far  and  wide  over  the  earth.  Shakespeare 
lias  described  Othello  as  recounting  manrellous  tales 

**  of  cannibals  that  do  each  other  eat : 
Of  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."      * 
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of  mnftU  Yockft  viio  fiom  tbe  pkin.  These  fonn  massy 
prisms,  rained  pillofs,  ft&d  solitary  towers  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  Some  are  shaded  hy  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
othetB  hiite  their  s«mfiut»  erowned  with  palms.  These 
roehs  «re  of  ensmite  passing  into  gneiss.  At  the  conflnence 
of  the  Yichada  the  rocks  of  granite,  and  what  is  still  more 
rematkable,  the  soil  itself,  are  cohered  with  moss  and  liehens. 
These  latter  resemble  the  Cladonia  pyxidata  and  the  Lichen 
tangi&rinus,  so  eommon  in  the  north  of  Eorope.  We  could 
scarcely  persuade  oorselTes  that  we  were  elevated  less  than  one 
hundred  -toises  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  in  the  fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  whidi  has  so 
long  been  thought  to  be  destitute  of  cryptogamous  plants. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  shady  and  humid  spot  pro- 
bably exceeds  twenty-six  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter. Eefleetmg  on  the  small  quantity  of  luin  whichr  had 
hithefto  fallen,  we  were  surprised  at  the  beautiful  rerdnre 
of  the  forests.  This  peculiarity  characterises  the  raJley 
of  the  "Upper  Orinoco ;  on  the  coast  of.  Caracas,  and  in  the 
lilanos,  the  trees  in  winter  (in  the  season  called  summer  in 
SoQth  America^  north  of  the  equator)  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  ground  is  covered  only  with  yellow  and 
withered  grass.  Between  the  solitary  rocks  just  described 
arise  some  high  plants  of  columnar  cactus  (Cactus  septem- 
angukris),  a  very  rare  appearance  south  of  the  cataracts  of 
Atttres  and  Manures. 

Amid  this  picturesque  scene  M.  Bonpland  was  fortunate 
i^nough  to  find  sereral  spechuens  of  Laurus  cinnamomoides, 
a  very  a3t>ma1^  species  of  cinnamon,  known  at  the  Orinoco 
by  the  names  of  Mrima&»  and  of  mnelilla*  This  valuable 
production  is  found  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Caura,  as  well 
as  near  Esmeralda,  and  eastward  of  the  Great  Cataracts. 
The  Jesuit  Francisco  de  Olmo  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  discovered  the  caneUita,  which  he  did  in  the 
country  of  the  Piaroas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cataniapo. 
The  missionary  Gili,  who  did  not  advance  so  fkr  as  the 
regions  I  am  now  describing,  neems  to  confound  the  vari- 
macu,  or  ffuarimaeUf  with  the  myrisUca^  or  nutm^-tree  of 
America.  These  barks  and  aromaiic  fruits,  the  cinnamon, 
the  nutmeg,  the  Myrtas  pimenta^  and  the  Laurus  pucheri, 
*  The  diminutiye  of  the  Spanish  word  canela,  which  agnifies  dniiamoxi* 
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would  hare  become  importaEat  objects  of  trade,  if  Europe,  at 
the  period  of  the  diacoreiy  of  the  New  World,  had  not 
already  been  accustomed  to  the  spices  and  aromatics  of 
India.  The  cinnamon  of  the  Orinoco,,  and  ikat  of  the 
Andaqiuee  missions,  are,  however,  less  aromatic  than  the 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  would  still  be  so  erefi  if  dried  and 
prepared  by  similar  procetfses. 

Every  hemisphere  produces  plants  of  a  different  species  ; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we  can  attempt 
to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  hae  no  laurels,  and  the 
New  World  no  heaths ;  why  calceolariaa  are  found  wild  only 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  East 
Indies  clow  with  colours  less  splendid  than  those  of  the  hot 
parts  of  America;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia, 
and  the  omithorynchus  to  Australia.  In  the  vegetable  as 
well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  causes  of  the  distribution 
of  the  species  are  amon?  the  mysteries  which  natural  philo- 
sophy cannot  solve.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the  dis- 
tribution of  various  species  on  the  globe  by  the  sole  influence 
of  climate,  take  their  date  from  a  period  when  physical  geo- 
graphy was  still  in  its  infancy ;  when,  recurring  Incessantly 
to  protended  contrasts  between  the  two  worlds,  it  was  ima- 
mied  that  the  whole  of  Africa  and  of  America  resembled  the 
deserts  of  Bgypt  and  the  hiarshes  of  Cayenne.  At  present, 
when  men  ludge  of  the  state  of  things  not  from  one  type 
arbitrarily  chosen,  but  from  positive  knowledge,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  two  continents,  in  their  immense  extent,  con- 
tain countries  that  are  altogether  analagous.  There  are 
regions  of  America  as  barren  and  burning  as  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Those  islands  which  produlse  the  spices  of  India  are 
scarcely  t^markable  for  their  dryness;  and  it  is  not  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  as  has  been  affirmed 
in  recent  works,  that  the  New  Continent  is  deprived  of  those 
fine  species  of  laurinifis  and  myristicsB,  which  are  found  united 
in  one  little  comer  of  the  earth  in  the  archipelagjo  of  India. 
For  some  years  past  cinnamon  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  several  parts  of  the  New  Continent ;  and  a  zone 
that  produces  the  coumarouna,  the  vanilla,  the  pucheri,  the 
pine-apple,  the  pimento,  the  balsam  of  tolu,  the  Mjrroxylon 
peruvianum,  the  croton,  the  citroma,  the  pejoa,  the  inetenso 
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of  the  Silla  of  Caracas,  the  queremey  the  pancratium,  and 
4B0  many  majestic  liliaceous  plants,  cannot  be  considered  as 
destitute  oi  aromatics.  Besides,  a  dry  air  favours  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  aromatic  or  exciting  properties,  only  in  cer- 
tam  species  of  plants.  The  most  mveterate  poisons  are 
produced  in  the  most  humid  zone  of  America ;  and  it  is 
precisely  imder  the  influence  of  the  long  rains  of  the  tropics, 
that  the  American  pimento,  (Capsicum  baccatum),  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  often  as  caustic  and  fiery  as  In- 
dian pepper,  vegetates  best.  Erom  all  these  considerations 
it  follows,  1st,  that  the  New  Continent  possesst's  spices, 
aromatics,  and  very  active  vegetable  poisons,  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  differing  specifically  from  those  of  the  Old  World ; 
2ndly,  that  the  primitive  distribution  of  species  in  the  torrid 
zone  cannot  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  climate  solelv, 
or  by  the  distribution  of  temperature,  which  we  observe  in 
the  present  state  of  our  planet ;  but  that  this  difference  of 
cHmat^es  leads  us  to  perceive  why  a  given  type  of  organization 
developes  itself  more  vigorously  in  such  or  such  local  cir- 
cumstances. We  can  conceive  that  a  small  number  of  the 
families  of  plants,  for  instance  the  musacesD  and  the  palms, 
cannot  belong  to  very  cold  regions,  on  account  ol  their 
internal  structure,  and  the  importance  of  certain  organs; 
but  we  cannot  explain  whv  no  one  of  the  family  of  the  Me- 
lltstomaceae  vegetates  north  of  the  parallel  of  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  or  why  no  rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Analogy  of  climates  is  often  foxmd  in  the  two 
continents,  without  identity  of  productions. 

The  Eio  Yichada,  which  has  a  small  raudal  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Orinoco,  appeared  to  me,  next  to  the  Meta 
and  the  Ouaviare,  to  be  the  most  considerable  river  coming 
from  the  west.  During  the  last  forty  years  no  European 
has  navigated  the  Yichada.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  its 
sources ;  they  rise,  I  believe,  with  those  of  the  Tomo,  in  the 
plains  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Casimena.  Fugitive  In- 
dians of  Santa  Eosalia  de  Cabapuna,  a  village  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meta,  have  arrived  even  recently,  by  the  Eio 
Vichada,  at  the  cataract  of  Maypures;  which  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  sources  of  this  river  are  not  very  distant 
&)m  the  Meta.    Father  Gumilla  has  preserved  the  names 
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of  seyeraL  Q^rmaii  aad  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  in  1734  fell 
victims  to  their  zeal  for  rehgion,  bj  the  hands  of  the  CaribSy 
on  the  now  desert  banks  of  the  Vichada. 

Having  passed  the  Ca&o  Firajavi  on  the  east,  and  then  a 
small  river  on  the  west,  which  issues,  as  the  Indians  saj, 
from  a  lake  called  Nao,  we  rested  for  the  night  on  the  shore 
of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zama,  a  very  conside- 
rable river,  but  as  little  known  as  the  Vichada.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  '  black  waters*  of  the  Zama,  we  suffered  greatly  from 
insects.  The  night  was  beautiful,  without  a  breath  of  wind 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  towards  two  in 
the  morning  we  saw  thick  clouds  crossing  the  zenith  rapidly 
from  east  to  west.  When,  declining  toward  the  horizon, 
they  traversed  the  great  nebulae  of  Sagittarius  and  the  Ship, 
they  appeared  of  a  dark  blue.  The  light  of  the  nebulsd  is 
never  more  splendid  than  when  they  are  in  part  covered  by 
sweeping  clouds.  We  observe  the  same  phenomenon  in 
Europe  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  aurora  borealis  when  it 
beams  with  a  silvery  light ;  and  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  in  that  part  of  the  sky  that  is  whitened*  from  causes 
which  philosophers  have  not  yet  sufficiently  explained. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Meta,  the 
Yichada,  and  the  Quaviare,  is  altogether  unknown  a  league 
from  the  banks  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  wild 
Indians  of  the  tribe  of  Chiricoas,  who  fortunately  bmld  no 
boats.  Formerly,  when  the  Garibs,  and  their  enemies  the 
Cabres,  traversed  these  regions  with  their  little  fleets  of 
rafbs  and  canoes,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have 
passed  the  night  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  running  from  the 
west.  The  little  settlements  of  the  Europeans  having  now 
caused  the  independent  Indians  to  retire  from  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  solitude  of  these  regions  is  such, 
that  from  Carichana  to  Javita,  and  from  Esmeralda  to  San 
Pemando  de  Atabapo,  during  a  course  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  leagues,  we  did  not  meet  a  single  boat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Zama  we  approach  a  class  of 
rivers,  that  merits  great  attention.  The  Zama,  the  Mata- 
veni,  the  Atabapo,  the  Tuamini,  the  Temi,  and  the  Guainia, 
are  agttas  negras,  that  is,  their  waters,  seen  in  a  large  body, 

*  The  dawn  :  in  French  aube  {alba,  albente  coelo.) 
VOL.  II.  X 
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appear  brown  like  coffee,  or  of  a  greenish  black.  These 
waters,  notwithstanding,  are  most  beautiful,  clear,  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  I  hare  observed  above,  that  the 
crocodiles,  and,  if  not  the  zancudos,  at  least  the  mos- 
quitos,  generally  shun  the  black  waters.  The  people 
assert  too,  that  these  waters  do  not  colour  the  rocks ;  and 
tiiat  the  white  rivers  have  black  borders,  while  the  black 
rivers  have  white.  In  fact,  the  shores  of  the  Guainia,  known 
to  Earopeans  by  the  name  of  the  Bio  "Negro,  frequently 
exhibit  masses  of  quartz  issuing  from  granite,  and  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  The  waters  of  the  Mataveni,  when 
examined  in  a  glass,  are  pretty  white ;  those  of  the  Atabapo 
retain  a  slight  tin^  of  yellowish-brown.  When  the  least 
breath  of  wiod  agitates  the  surface  of  these  *  black  rivers' 
they  appear  of  a  fine  grass-green,  like  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. In  the  shade,  the  Zama,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Guainia,  are  as  dark  as  coffee-grounds.  These  phenomena 
are  so  striking,  that  the  Indians  everywhere  distmguish  the 
waters  by  the  terms  black  and  white.  The  former  have 
often  served  me  for  an  artificial  horizon;  they  reflect  the 
ima^e  of  the  stars  with  admirable  clearness. 

The  colour  of  the  waters  of  spi^ings,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
ranks  among  those  physical  problems  which  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  solve  by  direct  experiments.  The  tints  of 
reflected  light  are  generaUy  very  different  from  the  tints  of 
transmitted  light ;  particularly  when  the  transmission  takes 
place  through  a  great  portion  of  fluid.  If  there  were  no 
absorption  of  rays,  the  transmitted  light  would  be  of  a  colour 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  reflected  light;  and  in  general 
we  judge  imperfectly  of  transmitted  light,  by  filling  with  water 
a  shallow  glass  with  a  narrow  aperture.  In  a  river,  the 
cblour  of  the  reflected  light  comes  to  us  always  from  the 
interior  strata  of  the  fluid,  and  not  from  the  upper  stratum. 

Some  celebrated  naturalists,  who  have  examined  the  purest 
waters  of  the  glaciers,  and  those  which  flow  from  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  where  the  earth  is  destitute  of  • 
the  relics  of  vegetation,  have  thought  that  the  proper  colour 
of  water  might  be  blue,  or  green.  Nothing,  in  feet,  proves, 
that  water  is  by  nature  wlnte;  and  we  must  always  admit 
the  presence  of  a  colomnng  principle,  when  water  viewed  by 
reflection  is  coloured.   In  the  rivers  that  contain  a  colouring 
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principle,  that  principle  is  generally  so  litlie  in  quantity,  that 
it  eludes  all  chenucal  research.  The  tints  of  the  ocean  seem 
often  to  depend  neither  on  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  nor  on 
the  reflection  of  the  sky  on  the  clouds.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  of  opinion  that  the  tints  of  different  seas  may  v^y 
likely  be  owing  to  different  proportions  of  iodine. 

On  consulting  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  we  find  that 
the  Greeks  had  noticed  iSie  olue  waters  of  Thermopylse,  the 
red  waters  of  Joppa,  and  the  black  waters  of  the  hot-baths 
of  Astyra,  opposite  Lesbos.  Some  rivers,  the  Bhone  for 
instance,  near  Geneva,  have  a  decidedly  blue  colour.  It  i$ 
said,  that  the  snow-waters  •f  the  Alps  are  sometimes  of  a 
dark  emerald  green.  Several  lakes  of  Savoy  and  of  Peru 
have  a  brown  colour  approaching  black.  Most  of  these 
phenomena  of  coloration  are  observed  in  waters  that  are 
oelieved  to  be  the  purest;  and  it  is  rather  from  reasonings 
founded  on  analogv,  than  firom  any  'direct  analysis,  that  we 
may  throw  any  ligut  on  so  uncertain  a  matter.  In  the  vast 
system  of  rivers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sao  Zama,  a  fact  which 
appears  to;,me  remarkable  is^  that  the  black  waters  are  princi- 
paUy  restncted  to  the  eq^uatorial  regions.  They  begin  about 
five  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  abound  thence  to  beyond 
the  equator  as  far  as  about  two  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro  is  indeed  in  the  latitude  of  3®  9' ; 
but  in  this  interval  the  black  and  white  waters  ^re  so  singu- 
larly mingled  in  the  forests  and  the  savannalis,  that  we 
know  not  to  what  cause  the  coloration  must  be  attributed. 
The  waters  of  the  Cassiquiare,  which  fell  into  the  Bio  Negro, 
are  as  white  as  those  ra  the  Orinoco,  from  which  it  issues. 
Of  two  tributary  streams  of  the  Cassiquiare  very  near  each 
other,  the  Siapa  and  the  Fadmony,  one  is  white,  the  other 
black. 

When  the  Indians  are  interrogated  respecting  the  causes 
of  these  strange  colorations,  they  answer,  as  questions  in 
natural  philosophy  or  physiolo^  are  sometimes  answered  in 
Europe,  by  repeating  the  fact  m  other  terms.  K  you  address 
yourself  to  the  missionaries,  thev  reply,  as  if  they  had  the 
most  convinciug  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  *'  the  waters  are 
coloured  by  washing  the  roots  of  the  sarsaparilla."  The 
SmilacesB  no  doubt  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Neero^ 
the  Facimony,  and  the  Cababury ;  their  roots,  macerated  in 
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thd.water,  yield  an  extractive  matter,  that  is  brown,  bitter, 
and  mudb^^ous;  but  how  many  tufts  of  smilax  have  we 
seen  in  phwes,  where  the  waters  were  entirely  white.  In 
the  marsny  forest  which  we  traversed,  to  convey  our  canoe 
JTom  the  Kio  Tuamini  to  the  Caiio  Pimichin  and  the  Bio 
Negro,  why,  in  the  same  soil,  did  we  ford  alternately  rivulets 
of  black  and  white  water?  Why  did  we  find  no  river 
white  near  its  springs,  and  black  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  ?  I  know  not  whether  the  Eio  Negro  preserves  its 
yellowish  brown  colour  as  far  as  its  mouth,  notwithstanding 
the  great  quantity'  of  white  water  it  receives  from  the  Cassi- 
quiare  and  the  £10  Blanco. 

Although,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  rain,  vege- 
tation is  more  vigorous  close  to  the  equator  than  eight  or 
ten  degrees  north  or  south,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the 
rivers  with  black  waters  rise  principally  in  the  most  shady 
and  thickest  forests.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of 
the  aguM  nyras  come  from  the  open  savannahs  that  extend 
from  the  Meta  beyond  the  G^uaviare  towards  the  Caqueta. 
In  a  journey  "whicn  I  made  with  Senor  Montufar  from  the 
port  of  Q-uayaquilto  theBodegas  de  Babaojo,  at  the  period  of 
the  great  inuuoations,  I  was  struck  by  the  analogy  of  colour 
dispWed  by  the  vast  savannahs  of  the  Invemadero  del  Garzal 
and  of  the  Laga/rtero,  as  well  as  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Atabapo.  These  savannahs,  partly  inundated  during  three 
months,  are  composed  of  paspalum,  eriochloa,  and  several 
species  of  cyperaceae.  "We  sailed  on  waters  that  were  from 
four  to  five  leet  deep ;  their  temperature  was  by  day  from 
33°  34°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer;  they  exhaled  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  which  no  doubt 
some  rotten  plants  of  arum  and  heliconia,  that  swam  on  the 
surface  of  the  pools,  contributed.  The  waters  of  the  LagaHero 
were  of  a  golden  yellow  by  transmitted,  and  coffee-brown  by 
reflected  light.  They  are  no  doubt  coloured  by  a  carburet 
of  hydrogen.  An  aniBlogous  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the 
dunghill-waters  prepared  by  our  gardeners,  and  in  the 
waters  that  issue  from  bogs.  May  we  not  also  admit,  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  hvdrogen,  an  extractive  vege- 
table matter,  that  colours  the  black  rivers,  the  Atabapo,  the 
Zama,  the  Mataveni,  and  the  Ghuainia  P  The  frequency  of 
of  the  equatorial  rains  coutributes  no  doubt  to  tins  color^^ 
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tion  b^  filtration  tlirough  a  thick  mass  of  grasses.  I  suggest 
these  ideas  only  in  the  form  of  a  doubt.  The  colouring 
principle  seems  to  be  in  little  abundance  ;  for  I  observed 
that  the  waters  of  the  &uaina  or  Eio  Negro,  when  subjected 
to  ebullition,  do  not  become  brown  like  other  fluids  charged 
with  carburets  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  this  phenomenon  of  hhush 
waterSy  which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  low 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  found  also,  though  rarely,  on 
the  table-lands  of  the  Andes.  The  town  of  Cuenca  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  is  surrounded  by  three  small  rivers,  the 
Machangai*a,  the  Eio  del  Matadero,  and  the  Yanuncai ;  of 
which  the  two  former  are  white,  and  the  waters  of  the  last 
are  black  (aguas  negras).  These  waters,  like  those  of  the 
Atabapo,  are  of  a  coffee-colour  by  reflection,  and  pale  yellow 
by  transmission.  They  are  very  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuenca,  who  drink  them  in  preference  to  any  other,  attri- 
bute their  colour  to  the  sarsaparilla,  which  it  is  said  grows 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Yanun9ai. 

We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Zama  at  five  in  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  of  April.  The  river  continued  to  be  skirted  on 
both  sides  by  a  thick  forest.  The  mountains  on  the  east 
seemed  gradually  to  retire  farther  back.  We  passed  first 
the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Mataveni,  and  afterward  an  islet  of  a 
very  singular  form ;  a  square  granitic  rock  that  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  water.  It  is  ^ed  by  the  missionaries  El 
Castillito,  or  the  Little  Castle.  Black  bands  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  highest  swellings  of  the  Orinoco  do  not  riso 
at  this  place  above  eight  feet ;  and  that  the  great  swellings 
observed^  lower*  down  are  owing  to  the  tributary  streams 
which  flow  into  it  north  of  the  raudales  of  Atures  and  May- 
pures.  We  passed  the  night  on  the  right  bank  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Eio  Siucurivapu,  near  a  rock  called  Aricagua. 
During  the  night  an  innumerable  quantity  of  bats  issued 
firom  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  hovered  around  »ur  ham- 
mocks. 

On  the  24th  a  violent  rain  obliged  us  early  to  return  to  our 
boat.  We  departed  at  two  o'clock,  after  having  lost  some 
books,  which  we  could  not  find  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
on  the  rock  of  Aricagua.  The  river  runs  straight  from 
south  to  north ;  its  b^u^  are  low,  and  shaded  on  both  sides 
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by  thick  forests.  We  passed  the  moutlis  of  tlie  Ucata,  the 
Aiapa,  and  the  CaranftYeni.  About  four  in  the  afbemoou 
we  bnded  at  the  Qmueas  de  Siqtdta,  the  Indian  plantations 
of  the  mission  of  San  Fernando.  The  good  people  wished 
to  detain  us  amon^  them,  but  we  continued  to  go  up  against 
the  current,  whi<m  ran  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  a  second, 
according  to  a  measurement  I  made  bj  observing  the  time 
that  a  floating  body  took  to  go  down  a  given  distance.  We 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Guariare  on  a  dark  night,  passed 
the  point  where  the  Sio  Atabapo  joins  the  GTuaviare,  and 
arriyed  at  the  mission  after  midnight.  We  were  lodged  as 
usual  at  the  Gonyent,  that  is,  in  the  house  of  the  missionaiyy 
who,  though  much  surprised  at  our  unexpected  visit,  never- 
theless received  us  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 


NOTE. 

Ir,  in  the  phflcfopldcal  itndj  of  the  ttnxctiire  of  languages,  the  analogy 
of  a  few  roots  acquires  Talne  only  when  they  can  be  geographically  con- 
nected together,  neither  is  the  want  of  resemblance  in  roots  any  yery 
strong  proof  against  the  common  origin  of  nations.  In  the  different 
dialects  of  the  Totonac  language  (that  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of 
Mexico)  the  snn  and  the  moon  have  names  which  custom  has  rendered 
entirely  different.  This  diffeience  is  found  among  the  Caribs  between  the 
language  of  men  and  women ;  a  phenomenon  that  probably  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that,  among  prisoners,  men  were  oftener  put  to  death 
than  women.  Females  introduced  by  degrees  words  of  a  foreign  language 
into  the  Caribbee;  and,  as  the  girls  followed  the  occupations  of  the 
women  much  more  than  the  boys,  a  language  was  formed  peculiar  to  the 
women.  I  shall  record  in  this  note  the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  a 
great  number  of  American  and  Asiatic  idioms,  again  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  uncertainty  of  ail  judgments  founded  merely  on  the  comparison  of 
solitary  words. 

tSt  THB  KISW  WOltLl). 


Sun, 


Moozr. 


Eastern  Esquimaux 

(Greenland) 
Western  Esqaimans 

(Kaiyak) 


Ajut,  kaumat,  saka- 

nach 
TKhingngak,  mad- 

tchsk 


Anningat,  kaumei, 

tatcok 
Igaluk,  tangeik 
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Snif. 

Moon. 

Ojibbeway^ 

Kissis 

Debicot 

Delaware 

Natataaa 

Keyshooof 

Nootka 

Opulsztbl 

Omulsathl 

Otomi 

Hindi 

Zana 

Aztec  or  Mexicaa 

Tonatiuh 

MeztU 

Cora 

Taica 

Maitem 

Huasteca 

Aqnicha 

AyU 

Muysca 

Zuhh  (sua) 

Cbia 

Yaruro 

ft 

Goppe 

Caribbee  and  Tamanao 

Velou  (hueioa) 

Nouao  (nouom) 

Maypure 

Kid 

Kcoapi 

Lule 

Inni 

AlUt 

Vilela 

Olo 

Copi 

Mozo 

Sacfai 

Cohfs 

Chiquito 

Sunt 

Copi 

Guarani 

Quarati 

Jaai 

Tupi  (Braail) 

Coaracy 

lacy 

Peruvian  (Quichua) 

Inti 

Quilla 

Araucan  (Chili) 

Cuyea. 
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Sun. 

Moon. 

Mongol 

Nara  (naran) 

Sare(saran) 

Mantohon 

Choun 

Bia 

Tflchaghatai 

Koun 

Ay 

Osadte  (of  Canoamis) 

Khonrr 

Mai 

Tibetan 

Niyma 

R4iawa 

Chinese 

Jy 

Yue 

Japanese 

R 

Tsouki 

Sanscrit 

Surya^  aryamaf  mitra» 

Tschandra,    taobMi-  . 

aditya,  arka,  hamsa 

drama^  soma,  masi 

Persian 

Chor,    chorschid, 
afitab 

Mah 

Zend 

Houere 

Pehlvi 

Schemschia,  zabzoba, 
kokma 

Kokma 

Phoenician 

Schemesih 

Hebrew- 

Schemesch 

Yarea 

Aramean  or  Chaldean 

Schimscha 

Yarha 

Syrian 

Schemscho 

Yarho 

Arabic 

Schams 

Kamar 

Ethiopian 

. Txahay 

Waiha 
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The  American  words  are  written  according  to  the  Spanish  orthography. 
I  would  not  ehange  the  orthography  of  the  Nootka  word  onulszth,  taken 
from  Cook's  Voyages,  to  show  how  much  Volney's  idea  of  introducing 
an  uniform  notation  of  sounds  is  worthy  of  attention,  if  not  applied  to 
the  languages  of  the  East  written  without  TowelB.  In  omtUzth  there  are 
four  signs  for  one  single  consonant.  We  haTe  already  seen  that  Ame- 
rican nations,  speaking  languages  of  a  Tery  different  structure,  call  the 
sun  by  the  same  name  ;  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  palled  sleeping  nm, 
tun  qf  nighty  light  qf  night;  and  that  sometimes  the  two  orbs  have  the 
came  denomination.  These  examples  are  taken  firom  the  Guarany,  the 
Omagua,  Shawanese,  Miami,  Maco,  and  Ojibbewaj  idioms.  Thus  in  the 
Old  World,  the  sun  and  moon  are  denoted  in  Arabic  by  niryn,  'the 
luminaries;'  thus,  in  Persian,  the  most  common  words,  afitab  and 
ehorschid,  are  compounds.  By  the  migration  of  tribes  from  Asia  to 
America,  and  from  America  to  Asia,  a  certain  number  of  roots  have 
passed  from  one  language  into  others  ;  and  these  roots  have  been  trans- 
ported,  like  the  fragments  of  a  shipwreck,  far  from  the  coast,  into  the 
islands.  (Sun,  in  New  Bngland,  kone;  in  Tschagatai,  koun;  in  Yakout, 
kouini,  Star^  in  Huastec,  otg  in  Mongol,  oddon;  in  Aztec,  citlalt  ciil; 
in  Persian,  Htarth,  House^  in  Aztec,  ealU ;  in  Wogoul,  kuaUa  or  kolla. 
Water ,  in  Aztec,  atel  (iteUf  a  river,  in  Vilela)  ;  in  Mongol,  Tscheremiss^ 
and  Tschouvass,  oil,  atelch,  etel,  or  idel.  Stone,  in  Caribbee,  tebou ;  in 
the  Lesgian  of  Caucasus,  teb;  in  Aztec,  tepetl;  in  Turkish,  tepe.  Food, 
in  Qui<^ua,  mieunnanj  in  Malay,  macannon.  Boat,  in  Haytian,  canoa ; 
in  Ayno,  cahani;  in  Greenlandish,  kayak  %  in  Turkish,  kayih ;  in 
Samoyiede,  kayouk ;  in  the  Germanic  tongues,  kahn,)  But  we  must 
distinguish  from  these  foreign  elements  what  belongs  fnndamentaUy 
to  the  American  idioms  themselves.  Such  is  the  effect  of  time,  and 
communication  among  nations,  that  the  mixture  with  an  heterogenous 
language  has  not  only  an  influence  upon  roots,  but  most  frequently  ends 
by  modifying  and  denaturalizing  grammatical  forms.  *'  When  a  language 
resists  a  regular  analysis,''  observes  William  von  Humboldt,  in  his  con- 
siderations  on  the  Mexican,  Cora,  Totonac,  and  Tarahumar  tongues,  '*  we 
may  suspect  some  mixture,  some  foreign  influence ;  for  the  faculties  of 
man,  which  are,  as  we  may  say,  reflected  in  the  structure  of  languages, 
and  in  their  grammatical  forms,  act  constantly  in  a  regular  and  uniform 
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chapteb  xxn. 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.  — San  Balthasar. — The  rivers  Temi  and 
Tuamini. — Javita. — Portage  from  the  Tuamini  to  the  Rio  Negro. 

DtTBiNG  the  niglit,  we  had  left,  almost  unperceived,  the 
waters  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  at  sunrise  found  ourselves  as  if 
transported  to  a  new  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  the 
name  of  which  we  had  scarcely  ever  heard  pronounced,  and 
which  was  to  conduct  us,  by  the  portage  of  Pimichin,  to  the 
Eio  Negro,  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil.  "  You  will  go  up," 
said  the  president  of  the  missions,  who  resides  at  San 
Pemando,  "  first  the  Atabapo,  then  the  Temi,  and  finally, 
the  Tuamini.  "When  the  force  of  the  current  of  *  black 
waters '  hinders  you  from  advancing,  you  wiU  be  conducted 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  through  forests,  which  you  wiU 
find  inundated.     Two  monks  only  are  settled  in  those  desert 

5 laces,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Eio  Negro;  but  at 
avita  you  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  having  your 
canoe  drawn  over  land  in  the  course  of  four  ^  days  to  Caiio 
Pimichin.  If  it  be  not  broken  to  pieces  you  will  descend 
the  Rio  Negro  without  any  obstacle  (fi^m  north-west  to 
south-east)  as  fer  as  the  little  fort  of  San  Carlos ;  you  will 
go  up  the  Cassiquiare  (from  south  to  north),  and  then 
return  to  San  Fernando  in  a  month,  descending  the  Upper 
Orinoco  from  east  to  west.*'  Such  was  the  plan  traced  for 
our  passage,  and  we  carried  it  into  effect  without  danger, 
though  not  without  some  suffering,  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
three  days.  The  Orinoco  runs  from  its  source,  or  at  least 
from  Esmeralda,  as  far  as  San  Eemando  de  Atabapo,  from 
east  to  west ;  from  San  Fernando,  (where  the  junction  of 
the  Ghuaviare  and  the  Atabapo  takes  place,)  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Eio  Apure,  it  flows  from  south  to  north, 
forming  the  G^reat  Cataracts ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Apure  as  fiu?  as  Angostura  and  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  its 
direction  is  from  west  to  east.  In  the  first  part  of  its 
course,  where  the  river  flows  from  east  to  west,  it  forms  that 
celebrated  bifurcation  so  often  disputed  by  geog^phers,  of 
which  I  wa0  the  first  enabled  to  determine  the  situation  hj, 
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astronomical  obserrations.  One  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  (the 
Cassiquiare,)  running  from  north  to  south,  &11b  into  the 
Ghiainia,  or  Eio  Negro,  which,  in  its  turn,  joins  the  Maranon, 
or  river  Amazon.  The  most  natural  way,  therefore,  to  so 
from  Angostura  to  Grand  Para,  would  be  to  ascend  the 
Orinoco  as  far  as  Esmeralda,  and  then  to  go  down  the 
Cassiquiare,  the  Eio  Negro,  and  the  Amazon;  but,  as  the 
Bio  N  egro  in  the  irpper  part  of  its  course  approaches  veiy 
near  the  sources  of  some  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Orinoco 
near  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  (where  the  Orinoco  abruptly 
changes  its  direction  from  east  to  west  to  take  that  l&om 
south  to  north),  the  puusage  up  that  port  of  the  river  between 
San  Eemando  and  Esmeralaa,  in  order  to  reach  the  Eio 
Negro,  may  be  avoided.  Leaving  the  Orinoco  near  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando,  the  trav^er  proceeds  up  the  little 
black  rivers  (the  Atabapo,  the  Tend,  and  the  Tuamini),  and 
the  boats  are  carried  across  an  isthmus  six  thousand  toises 
broad,  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  (the  Cafio  Pimichin)  which 
flows  into  the  Eio  Negro.  This  was  the  course  which  we 
took. 

The  road  from  San  Carlos  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo 
is  far  more  disagreeable,  and  is  half  as  lon^  again  by  the 
Cassiquiare  as  by  Javita  and  the  Cafio  Pimichm.  In  this 
region  I  determmed,  by  means  of  a  chronometer  by  Ber- 
thoud,  and  by  the  meridional  heights  of  stars,  the  situation 
of  San  Balthasar  de  Atabapo,  Javita,  San  Carlos  del  Eio 
Negro,  the  rock  Culimacavi,  and  Esmeralda.  When  no 
roads  exist  save  tortuous  and  intertwining  rivers,  when 
little  villages  are  hidden  amid  thick  forests,  and  when,  in  a 
country  entirely  flat,  no  mountain,  no  elevated  object  is 
visible  from  two  points  at  once,  it  is  only  in  the  sky  that  we 
cah  read  where  we  are  upon  the  earth. 

San  Fernando  da  Atabapo  stands  near  the  confluence  of 
three  great  rivers;  the  Orinoco,  the  Ghiaviare,  and  the 
Atabapo.  Its  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  Saint  Louis  or  of 
New  Madrid,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  In  proportion  afl  the  activity  of 
eommerce  increases  in  these  counties  traversed  by  immense 
rivers,  the  towns  situated  at  their  confluence  wiU  necessarily 
become  bustling  ports,  depots  of  merchandise,  and  centre 
points  of  civilization.    Fatner  Gizmilla  confesses,  that  in 
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his  time  no  person  had  any  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the 
Orinoco  above  the  mouth  of  the  Quaviare. 

D'Anville,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  great  map  of  South 
America,  laid  down  the  Eio  Ne^  as  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco, 
that  branched  off  from  the  principal  bodj  of  the  river  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Meta  and  the  Yichada,  near  the  cataract 
of  Attires.  That  CTeat  geographer  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapo ;  and  he 
makes  the  Orinoco  or  Sao  Paragua,  the  Japura,  and  the 
Putumajo,  take  their  rise  &om  three  branchings  of  the 
Caqueta.  The  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  commanded 
by  Iturriaga  and  Solano,  corrected  these  errors.  Solano, 
who  was  the  geographical  engineer  of  this  expedition,  ad- 
vanced in  1756  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ouaviare,  after 
having  passed  the  Great  Cataracts.  He  found  that,  to 
continue  to  go  up  the  Orinoco,  he  must  direct  his  course 
towards  the  east ;  and  that  the  river  received,  at  the  point 
of  its  great  inflection,  in  latitude  4^*  4',  the  waters  of 
the  Ouaviare,  which  two  miles  higher  had  received  those  of 
the  Atabapo.  Interested  in  approaching  the  Portuguese 
possessions  as  near  as  possible,  Solano  resolved  to  proceed 
onward  to  the  south.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Atabapo 
and  the  Ouaviare  he  found  an  Indian  settlement  of  the 
warlike  nation  of  the  Guavpunaves.  He  gained  their 
favour  by  presents,  and  with  their  aid  founded  the  mission  of 
San  Fernando,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  villas  or 
town. 

To  make  known  the  political  importance  of  this  Mission, 
we  must  recollect  what  was  at  that  period  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  petty  Indian  trioes  of  Guiana.  The 
banks  of  thiB  Lower  Ormoco  had  been  long  ensanguined 
by  the  obstinate  struggle  between  two  powerful  nations, 
the  Cabres  and  the  Caribs.  The  latter,  whose  principal 
abode  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
between  the  sources  of  the  Carony,  the  Essemiibo,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Eio  Parima,  once  not  only  held  swa^^  as 
far  as  the  Great  Cataracts,  but  made  incursions  also  into 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  employing  portages  between  the  Pa- 
ruspa*  and  the  Caura,  the  Erevato  and  the  Yentuari,  the 

*  The  Rio  Paruspa  faUs  into  tho  Rio  Parag;na,  and  the  latter  into  the 
RiQ  Carony,  which  ii  one  of  the  tribatary  streams  of  €he  Lower  Orinoco. 
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Conoricliite  and  the  Atacavi.    None  knew  better  than  the 
Caribs  the  intertwinings  of  the  rivers,  the  proxiinity  of 
the  tributary  streams,  and  the  roads  by  which  distances 
might  be    diminished.    The  Caribs   had  vanquished    and 
almost    exterminated    the    Cabres.     Having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  they  met  with  re- 
sistance &om  the   Ghuaypunaves,  who  had  founded  their 
dominion  on  the  irpi)er  Orinoco ;  and  who,  together  with 
the   Cabres,  the  Manitivitanos,  and  the  Farenls,  are   the 
£;reate8t  cannibab  of  these  countries.     They  originally  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  the  great  river  Inirida,  at  its  con]^uence 
with  the  Chamochiquini,  and  the  hiUy  country  of  Mabicore. 
About  the  year  1744,  their  chief,  or  as  the  natives  call  him, 
their  king  (apoto),  was  named  Macapu.    He  was  a  man  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  intelligence  than  his  valour ;  had 
led  a  part  of  the  nation  to  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo ;  and 
when  the  Jesuit  Eoman  made  his  memorable  expedition 
from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Eio  Negro,  Macapu  suffered  that 
missionary  to  take  with  him  some  families  of  the  G-uay- 
punaves  to  settle  them  at  Uruana,  and  near  the  cataract 
of  Maypures.     This  people  are  connected  by  their  language 
with  the  great  branch  of  the  Maypure  nations.     They  are 
more  industrious,  we  might  also  say  more  civilized,  than  the 
other  nations  of  the  Upper  Orinoco.     The  missionaries 
relate,  that  the  Ghuaypunaves,  at  the  time  of  their  sway 
in  those  coimtries,  were  generally  clothed,  and  had  con- 
siderable villages.    After  the  death  of  Macapu,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  another  warrior,  Cuseru,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  £1  capitan  Cusero.    He  established  lines  of  de- 
fence on  the  banks  of  the  Inirida,  with  a  kind  of  little  fort, 
constructed  of  earth  and  timber.     The  piles  were  more  than 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  surrounded  both  the  house  of  the 
a^to  and  a  magazine  of  bows  and  arrows.    These  structures, 

There  is  also  an  ancient  portage  of  the  Caribs  between  the  Panispa  and 
the  Rio  Chavaro,  which  flows  into  the  Rio  Caura  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Erevato.  In  going  up  the  Erevato  you  reach  the  savannahs  that  are 
traversed  by  die  Rio  Manipiare  above  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Yentuari.  The  Caribs  in  their  distant  excursions  sometimes  passed  from 
'  the  Rio  Caura  to  the  Ventuarij  thence  tp  the  Padamo,  and  then  by  the 
Upper  Orinoco  to  the  Atacavi^  which>  westward  of  Manuteso,  takes  the 
name  of  the  Atabapo. 
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remarkable  in  a  country  in  other  respects  so  wild,  have 
been  described  by  Father  Fomeri. 

The  Marepizanas  and  the  Manitivitanos  were  the  pre- 
ponderant nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
lormer  had  for  its  chiefs,  about  the  year  1750,  two  warriors 
called  Imu  and  Cajamu.  The  king  of  the  Manitivitanos 
was  Cocuy,  famous  for  his  cruelty.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Guaypunaves  and  the  Manitivitanos  fought  with  small 
bodies  of  two  or  three  hundred  men;  but  in  their  pro- 
tracted struggles  they  destroyed  the  missions,  in  some  of 
which  the  poor  monks  had  only  fifteen  or  twenty  Spanish 
soldiers  at  their  disposal.  "When  the  expedition  of  Itur- 
riaga  and  Solano  arrived  at  the  Orinoco,  the  missions  had 
no  longer  to  fear  the  incursions  of  the  Caribs.  Cuseru, 
the  chief  of  the  Guaypunaves,  had  fixed  his  dwelling  behind 
the  granitic  mountams  of  Sipapo.  He  was  the  mend  of 
the  Jesuits ;  but  other  nations  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and 
the  Eio  Negro,  led  by  Imu,  Cajamu,  and  Cocuy,  penetrated 
from  time  to  time  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Cataracts. 
They  had  other  motives  for  fighting  than  that  of  hatred ; 
they  hunted  meh,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Caribs, 
and  is  still  the  practice  in  Africa.  Sometimes  they  fur- 
nished slaves  (poitos)  to  the  Dutch  (in  their  language, 
Paranaquiri — ^inhabitants  of  the  sea)  ;  sometimes  they  sold 
them  to  the  Portuguese  (laranavi — sons  of  musicians).* 
In  America,  as  in  Africa,  the  cupidity  of  the  Europeans 
has  produced  the  same  evils,  by  exciting  the  natives  to 
make  war,  in  order  to  procure  slaves.  Everywhere  the 
contact  of  nations,  widely  different  from  each  other  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  leads  to  the  abuse  of  physical  strength, 
and  of  intellectual  preponderance.  The  PhoBnicians  and 
Carthaginians  formerly  sought  slaves  in  Europe.  Europe 
now  presses  in  her  turn  both  on  the  countries  whence  she 
gathered  the  first  germs  of  science,  and  on  those  where  she 
DOW  almost  involuntarily  spreads  them  by  carrying  thither 
the  produce  of  her  industry. 

I  have  fiuthfully  recoraed  what  I  could  collect  on  the 

*  The  savage  tribes  designate  erery  commerdal  nation  of  Europe  by 
snmames,  the  origin  of  which  appears  altogether  accidental.  The 
Spaniards  were  called  *  clothed  men,'  Pongheme  or  Uavemi,  by  way  of 
distinction. 
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state  of  these  countries,  where  the  yanquished  natioiis 
have  become  graduaUy  extinct,  leaving  no  other  signs  of  their 
existence  thim  a  few  words  of  their  language,  mixed  with 
that  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  north,  beyond  the  cataracts, 
the  preponderant  nations  were  at  first  the  Caribs  and  the 
Oabres;  towards  the  south,  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the 
Ouaypunaves ;  and  on  the  Eio  Negro,  the  Marepizanos  and 
the  Manitivitanos.  The  Icmg  resistance  which  the  Oabres, 
united  under  a  yaliant  chief,  had  made  to  the  Oariba, 
became  fatal  to  the  latter  subsequentlj  to  the  year  1720. 
They  at  first  vanquished  their  ^lemies  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bio  Oaura ;  and  a  great  number  of  Oaribs  perished  in 
a  precipitate  flight,  between  the  rapids  of  Tomo  and  the 
Jbta  dA  Iwfiemo.  The  prisoners  were  devoured;  and,  bj 
one  of  those  refinements  of  cunning  and  cruelty  which  are 
common  to  the  savage  nations  of  both  North  and  South 
America^  the  Oabres  spared  the  life  of  one  Oarib,  whom 
they  forced  to  cHmb  up  a  tree  to  witness  this  barbarous, 
roectacle,  and  carry  back  the  tidings  to  the  vanquished. 
The  triumph  of  Tep,  the  chief  of  the  Oabres,  was  but  of 
short  duration.  The  Oaribs  returned  in  such  great  numbers 
that  only  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  Oabres  was  lefb  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouchivero. 

Oocuy  and  Ouseru  were  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation on  the  Upper  Orinoco  when  Solano  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Quaviare.  The  former  had  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Portuguese ;  the  latter  was  .a  friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  gave  them  waroing  whenever  the  Manitivitanos 
were  marching  against  the  christian  establishments  of 
Atures  and  Oarichana*  Ouseru  became  a  christian  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death ;  but  in  battle  he  had  for  some 
time  worn  on  his  left  hip  a  crucifix,  given  him  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  which  he  believed  rendered  him  invulnerable. 
We  were  told  an  anecdote  that  paints  the  violence  of  his 
character.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief 
of  the  Eio  Tend.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against  his  father- 
in-law,  he  declared  to  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  fight . 
against  him.  She  reminded  him  of  the  courage  and  singular 
strength  of  her  father;  when  Ouseru,  Without  uttering  a 
single  word,  took  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  plunged  it  into 
her  bosom.    The  arrival  6f  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  in 
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1756,  under  the  order  of  Solano,  awakened  suspicion  in 
this  chief  of  the  Ghiaypunayes.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
attempting  a  contest  with  them,  when  the  Jesuits  made 
him  sensible  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  remain  at 
peace  with  the  Christians.  Whilst  dining  at  the  table  of 
the  Spanish  general,  Cufiem  was  allured  dj  promises,  and 
the  pi^ction  of  the  approaching  fall  of  his  enemies.  Prom 
being  a  king  he  became  the  mayor  of  a  village ;  and  6on- 
sented  to  settle  with  his  people  at  the  new  mission  of 
San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.  Such  is  most  £requently  the 
end  of  those  chiefs  whom  travellers  and  missionaries  style 
Indian  prinoes.  **  In  my  mission,"  says  the  honest  father 
Gili,  "I  had  fire  re^ecillos,  or  petty  kings,  those  of  the 
Tamanacs,  the  Avan^otes,  the  Parecas,  the  Qiiaquas,  and 
the  Maypures.  At  church  I  placed  them  in  file  on  the  same 
bench ;  but  I  took  care  to  give  the  first  place  to  Monaiti, 
king  of  the  Tamanacs,  because  he  had  helped  me  to  found 
the  village;  and  he  seemed  quite  pr6ud  c^f  this  prece- 
dent. 

"When  Cuseru,  the  chief  of  the  Chiaypunaves,  saw  the 
Spanish  troops  pass  the  cataracts,  he  advised  Don  Jose 
Solano  to  wait  a  whole  year  before  he  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  Atabapo ;  predicting  the  misfortunes  which  were  not 
slow  to  arrive.  ."  Let  me  labour  with  *my  people  in  deanng 
the  ground,"  said  Guseru  to  the  Jesuits  *,  I  will  plant  cassava, 
and  you  wiU  find  hereafter  wherewith  to  feed  all  these 
men.  Solano,  impatient  to  advance,  re^ed  to  listen  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  the  new  inhabitants  of  San 
Fernando  had  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  scarcity.  Canoes 
were  sent  at  a  great  expense  to  New  Grenada,  hj  the  Meta 
and  the  Yidiada,  in  search  of  flour.  The  provision  arrived 
too  late,  and  many  Spaniards  and  Indians  perished  of  those 
diseases  which  are  produced  in  every  climate  by  want  and 
moral  dejection. 

Some  traces  of  cultivation  are  still  found  at  San  Fernando. 
Every  Indian  has  a  small  plantation  of  cacao-trees,  which 
produce  abundantly  in  the  fifth  year ;  but  they  cease  to  bear 
Iruit  sooner  than  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  There  are  some 
savannahs  and  good  pasturage  round  San  Fernando,  but 
hardly  seven  or  eight  cows  are  to  be  found,  the  remains  .of  a 
considerable  herd  which  was  brought  into  these  countries  at 
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the  expedition  for  settling  the  boundaries.  The  TndiaTifl  a. 
a  little  more  civilized  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  missions; 
and  we  found  to  our  surprise  a  blacksmith  of  the  native  race» 
In  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  atree  whidi  gives  a  pecu- 
liar physiognomy  to  the  landscape,  is  the  piritu  or  pirijao 
palm.  Its  trunk,  armed  with  thorns,  is  more  than  sixty  feet 
high;  its  leaves  are  pinnated,  very  thin,  undulated,  and 
frilled  towards  the  pomts.  The  miits  of  this  tree  are  veiy 
extraordinary;  every  cluster  contains  from  fifty  to  eighty; 
they  are  yellow  like  apples,  grow  purple  in  proportion  as  they 
ripen,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  generally,  from  abor- 
tion, without  a  kernel.  Among  the  ei^ty  or  ninety  species 
of  palm-trees  peculiar  to  the  New  Continent,  which  I 
have  enunierated  in  the  'Nova  Genera  Plantanim  .Mqai- 
noctialium,'  there  are  nonain  which  the  sarcocarp  is  developed 
in  a  manner  so  extraordinary.  The  fruit  of  the  piryao 
furnishes  a  farinaceous  substance,  as  yellow  as  the  jolk  of  an 
egg,  slightly  saccharine,  and  extremely  nutritious.  It  is 
eaten  like  plantains  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  and  affords  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  aliment.  The 
Indians  and  the  missionaries  are  unwearied  in  their  praises 
of  this  noble  palm-tree,  which  might  be  called  the  peach- 
palm.  We  found  it  cultivated  in  abundance  at  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Balthasar,  Santa  Barbara,  and  wher^er  we 
advanced  towards  the  south  or  the  east  along  the  banks  of 
the  Atabapo  and  the  Upper  Orinoco.  In  those  wild  regions 
we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  assertion  of  Linnffius, 
that  the  country  of  palm-trees  was  the  first  abode  of  our 
species,  and  that  man  is  essentially  palmivorous.*  On 
examining  the  provision  accumulated  in  the  huts  of  the 
Indians,  we  perceive  that  their  subsistence  during  several 
months  of  the  year  depends  as  much  on  the  fannaceous  fruit 
of  the  pirijao,  as  on  the  cassava  and  plantain.  The  tree  bears 
firuit  but  once  a  year,  but  to  the  amount  of  three  clusters, 
consequently  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
fruits. 

*  Homo  habitat  intra  tropicos,  Tescitor  palmis,  lotophagos;  hospiiatur 
extra  tropicos  sub  novercante  Cerere,  carnivonis. — "  Man  dwells  naiif. 
rally  within  the  tropics,  and  lives  on  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree  ;  he 
eatitta  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  makes  shift  to  feed  on  com 
and  flesh.''  {Sytt.  Nat.,  vol.  i,  p.  24.) 
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San  Eemando  de  Atabapo,  Saa  Carlos,  and  San  Francisco 
Solano,  are  the  most  considerable  settlements  among  the 
missions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco.  At  San  Fernando,  as  well 
as  in  the  neighbourmg  villages  of  San  Balthasar  and  Javita, 
the  abodes  of  the  priests  are  neatly-built  houses,  covered  by 
lianas,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  tall  trunks  of  the 
pirijao  palms  were  the  most  beauti^  ornaments  of  these 
plantations.  In  our  walks,  the  president  of  the  mission 
gave  us  an  animated  account  of  his  incursions  on  the  £io 
Guaviare.  He  related  to  us  how  much  these  journeys, 
undertaken  ''for  the  conquest  of  souls,"  are  desired  by  the 
Indians  of  the  missions.  All,  even  women  and  old  men,  take 
part  in  them.  Under  the  pretext  of  recovering  neophytes 
who  have  deserted  the  village,  children  above  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age  are  carried  off,  and  distributed  among  the 
Tnfiia.ns  of  the  missions  as  serfs,  or  pottos.  According  to  the 
astronomical  observations  I  took  on  the  banks  of  the  Ata- 
bapo, and  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  Faramo  de  la  suma  Faz,  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  leagues  only  from  San  Fernando  to  the 
first  villages  of  the  provinces  of  Caguan  and  San  Juan  de 
los  Llanos.  I  was  assured  also  by  some  Indians,  who  dwelt 
formerly  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Amanaveni,  bejpi^nd 
the  confluence  of  the  Bio  Supavi,  that  going  in  a  bq|S»  bn 
the  Guaviare  (in  the  manner  of  the  savages)  beyond '  thd 
strait  (angostura)  and  the  principal  cataract,  they  met,'  at 
three  days'  distance,  bearded  and  clothed  men,  who  came  in 
search  of  the  e^gs  of  the  terekay  turtle.  This  meeting 
alarmed  the  Indians  so  much,  that  they  fled  precipitately, 
redescending  the  Guaviare.  It  is  probable,  that  these 
bearded  white  men  came  from  the  villages  of  Aroma  and 
San  Martin,  the  Eio  Guaviare  being  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  rivers  Ariari  and  Guayavero.    We  must  not  be  sur- 

Erised  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Atabapo 
ttle  suspect  how  near  they  live  to  the  missionaries  of 
Mocoa,  Eio  Fragua,  and  Caguan.  In  these  desert  countries, 
the  real  distances  can  be  known  only  by  observations  of 
the  longitude.  It  was  in  consequence  of  astronomical 
data,  and  the  information  I  gathered  in  the  convents  of 
Popayan  and  of  Paste,  to  the  west  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  that  I  formed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  respective 
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situations  of  tbe  cluristian  settlements  on  the  Atabapo,  the 
Ouajavero,  and  the  Caqueta.* 

Eyerythmg  changes  on  entering  the  Eio  Atabapo ;  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  colour  of  the  waters,  and 
the  form  of  the  trees  that  coyer  the  shore.  Tou  no  longer 
suffer  during  the  daj  the  torment  of  mosquitos ;  and  the  long- 
legged  gnats  (zancudos)  become  rare  during  the  night.  Be- 
yond the  mission  of  San  Fernando  these  nocturnal  insects 
disappear  altogether.  The  water  of  the  Orinoco  is  turbid, 
and  loaded  with  earthj  matter ;  and  in  the  coves,  from  the 
accumulation  of  dead  crocodiles  and  other  putrescent  sub- 
stances, it  difiFiises  a  musky  and  faint  smell.  We  were  some- 
times obli^d  to  strain  this  water  through  a  linen  cloth  before 
we  drank  it.  The  water  of  the  Atabapo,  on  the  contrary,  is 
pure,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  without  any  trace  of  smell,  brown- 
ish by  reflected,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
The  people  call  it  light,  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  and 
turbid  waters  of  the  (Srinoco.  Its  temperature  is  generally 
two  degrees,  and  when  you  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Temi,  three  degrees,  cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco.  After  having  been  compelled  during  a  whole  year 
to  drink  water  at  27°  or  28°,  a  lowering  of  a  few  degrees  in 
the  temperature  produces  a  very  agreeable  sensation.  I 
think  this  lowering  of  the  temperature  may  be  attributed 
to  the  river  being  less  broad,  ana  without  the  sandy'  beach, 
the  heat  of  which,  at  the  Orinoco,  is  by  day  more  than  50°, 
and  also  to  the  thick  shade  of  the  forests  wmch  are  traversed 
by  the  Atabapo,  the  Temi,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Quainia,  or 
"Eio  Negro. 

The  extreme  purity  of  the  black  waters  is  proved  by  their 
limpidi^,  their  transparency,  and  the  deamess  with  which 
they  reflect  the  images  and  colours  of  surrounding  objects. 
The  smallest  fish  are  visible  in  them  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet ;  and  most  commonly  the  bottom  of  the  river 
maybe  distinguished,  which  is  not  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
mud,  like  the  col6ur  of  the  water,  but  a  quartzose .  and 
granitic  sand  of  dazzHng  whiteness.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo.  Loaded 
with  plants,  among  which  rise  the  palms  with  feathery 
leaves;  the  banks  are  reflected  in  the  waters,  and  this 
*  The  Caqneta  bears,  lower  down,  the  name  of  the  Yupuriu 
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reflex  verdure  seems  to  liave  the  same  vivid  hue  as  that 
which  clothes  the  real  vegetation.  The  sur&ce  of  the  fluid 
is  homogeneous,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  that  mixture  of 
suspended  sand  and  decomposed  organic  matter,  which 
roughens  and  streaks  the  surface  of  less  limpid  rivers. 

On  quitting  the  Orinoco,  several  small  rapids  must  be 
passed,  out  without  any  appearance  of  danger.  Amid  these 
raudaUtos^  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries,  the 
Bio  Atabapo  falls  into  the  Onnoco.  I  am  however  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Atabapo  falls  into  the  G^uaviare.  The  Eio 
Guaviare,  which  is  much  wider  than  the  Atabapo,  has  white 
waters,  and  in  the  aspect  of  its  banks,  its  fishmg-birds,  its 
fish,  and  the  great  crocodiles  which  live  in  it,  resembles  the 
Orinoco  much  more  than  that  part  of  the  Atabapo  which 
comes  from  the  Esmeralda.  "When  a  river  springs  from  the 
junction  of  two  other  rivers,  nearly  alike  in  size,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  which  of  the  two  confluent  streams  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  source.  The  Indians  of  San  Fernando  affirm 
that  the  Orinoco  rises  from  two  rivers,  the  Guaviare  and 
the  Bio  Paragua.  They  give  this  latter  name  to  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  from  San  Fernando  and  Santa  Barbara  to  beyond 
the  Esmeralda,  and  they  say  that  the  Cassiquiare  is  not  an 
arm  of  the  Ormoco,  but  of  the  Bio  Paragua.  It  matters  but 
little  whether  or  not  the  name  of  Orinoco  be  given  to  the 
Bio  Paragua,  provided  we  trace  the  course  of  these  rivers 
as  it  is  in  nature,  and  do  not  separate  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, (as  was  done  previously  to  my  travels,)  rivers  that 
communicate  together,  and  form  one  system.  "When  we 
would  give  the  name  of  a  large  river  to  one  of  the  two 
branches  by  which  it  is  formed,  it  should  be  applied  to  that 
branch  wmch  furnishes  most  water.  Now,  at  the  .two 
seasons  of  the  year  when  I  saw  the  Guaviare  and  the  "CTpper 
Orinoco  or  Bio  Paragua  (between  the  Esmeralda  and  San 
Fernando),  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter  was  not 
80  lar^e  aa  the  Gnaviare.  Similar  doubts  have  been 
entertained  by  geographers  respecting  the  junc^on  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  with  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  the 
junction  of  the  Maranon  with  the  Guallaga  and  the  Uca- 
yale,  and  the  junction  of  the  Indus  with  the  Chunab 
(Hydaspes  of  Oashmere)  and  the  Gurra,  or  Sutlej.*    To 

*  The  Hydaspes  is  properly  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Chunab  or 
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avoid  embroiling  farther  a  nomenclature  of  rivers  so  arbi- 
trarily fixed,  I  iBnll  not  propose  new  denominations.  I  shall 
continue,  with  Father  Oaulin  and  the  Spanish  geographers, 
to  call  the  river  Esmeralda  the  Orinoco,  or  Upper  Orinoco ; 
but  I  must  observe  that  if  the  Orinoco,  from  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo  as  far  as  the  delta  which  it  forms  opposite  the 
igJand  of  Trinidad,  were  regietrded  as  the  contmuance  of 
the  Eio  C^uaviare ;  and  if  that  part  of  the  Upper  Orinoco 
between  the  Esmeralda  and  the  mission  of  Ban  Fernando 
were  considered  a  tributary  stream ;  the  Orinoco  would 
preserve,  from  the  savannahs  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos 
and  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  to  its  mouth,  a  more 
uniform  and  natural  direction,  that  from  south-west  to 
north-east. 

The  Eio  Paragua,  or  that  part  of  the  Orinoco  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare,  has  clearer,  more  transparent, 
and  purer  water  than  the  part  of  t}ie  Orinoco  below  San 
Fernando.  The  waters  of  the  Guaviare,  on  the  contrary, 
are  white  and  turbid ;  they  have  the  same  taste,  according 
to  the  Indians,  (whose  organs  of  sense  are  extremely  deli- 
cate and  well  practised,)  as  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  near 
the  Great  Cataracts.  "  Bring  me  the  waters  of  three  or 
four  great  rivers  of  these  countries,"  an  old  Indian  of  the 
mission  of  Javita  said  to  us ;  "  on  tasting  each  of  them  I 
wiU  tell  you,  without  fear  of  mistake,  whence  it  was  taken ; 
whether  it  comes  from  a  white  or  black  river;  the  Orinoco 
or  the  Atabapo,  the  Paragua  or  the  Guaviare."  The  great 
crocodiles  and  porpoises  (toninas)  which  are  alike  common 
in  the  Eio  Guaviare  and  the  Lower  Orinoco,  are  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  were  told,  in  the  Eio  Paragua  (or  Upper 
Orinoco,  between  San  Fernando  and  the  Esmeralda).  Tnese 
are  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  waters, 
and  the  distribution  of  animals.  The  Indians  do  not  fail 
to  mention  them,  when  thev  would  prove  to  travellers  that 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  to  the  east  of  San  Fernando,  is  a 
distinct  river  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  and  that  the 
real  origin  of  the  latter  must  be  sought  in  the  sources  of 
the  Guaviare. 

Acesines.  The  Satlej  or  Hysudnis  forms,  together  with  the  Beyah  or 
Hyphasest  the  river  Gurra.  These  are  the  beautiful  regions  of  the 
Punjab  and  Douab,  celebrated  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the 
Vresent  day. 
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The  astronomical  observations  made  in  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  April  did  not  give  me  the  latitude  with  satisfactory 
precision.  The  latitude  of  the  mission  of  San  Fernando 
appeared  to  me  to  be  4®  2'  48".  In  Father  Caulin*s  map, 
founded  on'  the  observations  of  Solano  made  in  1756,  it  is 
4°  r.  This  agreement  proves  the  justness  of  a  result  which, 
however,  I  could  only  deduce  from  altitudes  considerably- 
distant  from  the  meridian.  A  good  observation  of  the  stars 
at  Guapasoso  gave  me  4®  2'  for  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. 
I  was  able  to  fix  the  longitude  with  much  more  precision 
in  my  way  to  the  Eio  Negro,  and  in  returning  from  that 
river.  It  is  70*  30'  46"  (or  4°  0'  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Cumana). 

On  the  26th  of  April  we  advanced  only  two  or  three 
leagues,  and  passed  the  night  on  a  rock  near  the  Indian 
plantations  or  conacos  of  Guapasoso.  The  river  losing  itself 
by  its  inundations  in  the  forests,  and  its  real  banjis  being 
unseen,  the  traveller  can  venture  to  land  only  where  a  rock 
or  a  small  table-land  rises  above  the  water.  The  granite 
of  those  countries,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  thin 
laminsB  of  black  mica,  sometimes  resembles  graphic  granite ; 
but  mostxfrequently  (and  this  determines  the  age  of  its  for-* 
mation)  it  passes  into  a  real  gneiss.  Its  beds,  very  regularly 
stratified,  run  from  south-west  to  north-east,  as  in  the  Cor- 
dillera on  the  shore  of  Caracas.  The  dip  of  the  granite- 
gneiss  is  7(f  north-west.  It  is  traversed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  veins  of  quartz,  which  are  singularly  transparent, 
and  three  or  four,  and*  sometimes  fifteen  inches  thick.  I 
found  no  cavity  ((fruse),  no  crystallized  substance,  not  even 
rock-crystal ;  and  no  trace  of  pyrites,  or  any  other  metallic 
substance.  I  enter  into  these  particulars  on  account  of  the 
chimerical  ideas  that  have  been  spread  ever  ^ince  the  six- 
teenth century,  after  the  voyages  of  Berreo  and  Ealeigh,* 
"  on  the  immense  riches  of  the  great  and  fine  empire  of 
Guianftb" 

The  river  Atabapo  presents  throughout  a  peculiar  aspect ; 
you  see  nothing  ol  its  real  banks  formed  by  fiat  lands  eight 

*  Raleigh's  work  bears  the  high  sounding  title  of  "  The  Discovery  of 
the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana.''  {Land.  1596.)  See 
also  Raleghi  admiranda  Descriptio  Regni  Guianse,  auri  abundantissiQi]. 
(Hondius,  Noribergat  1599.) 
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or  ten  feet  high ;  they  are  concealed  by  a  row  of  palms,  and 
small  trees  with  slender  trunks,  the  roots  of  which  are  bathed 
by  the  waters.  There  are  many  crocodiles  fix)m  the  point 
where  you  quit  the  Orinoco  to  the  mission  of  San  Pemando, 
and  their  presence  indicates  that  this  part  of  the  river  be- 
longs to  the  Sia  Guaviare  and  not  to  the  Atabapo.  In  the 
real  bed  of  the  latter  river,  above  the  mission  of  San 
Pemando,  there  are  no  crocodiles:  we  find  there  some 
havas,  a  great  maoij  Jresh-water  dolphins,  but  no  manatis. 
We  also  seek  in  vain  on  these  banks  for  the  thick- 
nosed  tapir,  the  araguato,  or  great  howling  monkey,  the 
zamiux),  or  Yultur  aura,  and  the  crested  pheasant,  known  by 
the  name  of  guacha/raca.  Enormous  water-snakes,  in  shape 
resembling  the  boa,  are  unfortunately  very  common,  and  are 
dangerous  to  Indians  who  bathe.  We  saw  them  ahnost 
from  the  first  day  we  embarked,  swimming  by  the  side  of 
our  canoe ;  they  were  at  most  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long. 
The  jaguars  of  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Temi  are 
large  and  weU  fed ;  they  are  said,  however,  to  be  less  daring 
than  the  jaguars  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  night  of  the  27th  was  beautiful ;  dark  clouds  passed 
from  time  to  time  over  the  zenith  with,  extreme  rapidity. 
!Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  felt  in.  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  breeze  was  at  the  height  of  a  thousand 
toises.  I  dwell  upon  this  peculiarity ;  for  the  movement  we 
saw  was  not  produced  by  the  counter-currents  (from  west  to 
east)  which  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  observed  in  the 
torrid  zone  on  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  ;  it 
was  the  effect  of  a  real  breeze,  ftn  east  wind.  We  left 
the  conucos  of  Guapasoso  at  two  o'clock ;  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  river  toward  the  south,  finding  it  (or  rather  that 
part  of  its  bed  which  is  free  from  trees)  growing  more  and 
more  narrow.  It  began  to  rain  toward  sunrise.  In  these 
forests,  which  are  less  inhabited  by  animals  than  those  of 
the  Orinoco,  we  no  longer  heard  the  howliugs  of  the  mon- 
keys. The  dolphins,  or  tonmas,  sported  by  the  side  of  our 
boat.  According  to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
Delphinus  gangeticus,  which  is  the  fresh-water  porpoise  of 
the  Old  World,  in  like  manner  accompanies  the  boats  that 
go  up  towards  Benares ;  but  from  Benares  to  the  point 
where  the  Ghinges  receives  the  salt  waters  is  only  two  nun- 
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dred  leases,  while  &om  the  Atabapo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oriuoco  18  more  than  three  himdred  and  twenty. 

About  noon  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Kttle  riyer  Ipuricha^ 
pano  on  the  east^and  afterwards  the  granitic  rock,  known  by 
the  name  of  Fiedra  del  ORgre,  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
degrees  of  latitude,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of 
Sipapo,  we  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain  of 
cataracts,  which  I  proposed,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1800, 
to  call  the  Chain  of  Parima.  At  4°  20'  it  stretches  from  thft 
right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  toward  the  east  and  east-south- 
east. The  whole  of  the  land  extending  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Parima  towards  the  riyer  Amazon,  which  is  trayersed 
by  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Bio  Negro,  is  an 
immense  plain,  coyered  partly  with  forests,  and  partly  with 
grass.  Small  rocks  rise  here  and  there  l^e  castles.  We 
regretted  that  we  had  not  stopped  to  rest  near  the  Piedra 
del  Tigre ;  for  on  going  up  the  Atabapo  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  find  a  spot  of  4y  ground,  open  and  spacious  enough 
to.  light  a  fire,  and  place  our  instrument  and  our  hammocks. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  it  rained  hard  after  sunset,  and  we 
were  afraid  that  our  collections  would  be  damaged.  Th^ 
poor  missionary  had  his  fit  of  tertian  feyer,  and  besought 
us  to  re-embark  immediately  after  midnight.  We  passed  at 
day-break  the  Piedra  and  the  Battdalitos*  of  Guarinuma. 
The  rock  is  on  the  east  bank ;  it  is  a  shelf  of  granite, 
coyered  with  psora,  cladonia,  and  other  lichens.  I  coidd  haye 
fancied  myself  transported  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  the 
ridge  of  the  mountams  of  gneiss  and  granite  between  Erei- 
bergand  Marienber^  in  Saxony.  The  dadonias  appeared  to 
me  to  be  identical  with  the  Lichen  rangiferinus,  the  L.  pixi- 
datus,  and  the  L.  polymorphus  of  Linnsaus.  After  haying 
passed  the  rapids  of  Guarinuma,  the  Indians  showed  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  forest,  on  our  right,  the  ruins  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Mendaxari,  which  has  been  long  abandoned.  On  the' 
east  bank  of  the  riyer,  near  the  little  rock  of  Kemarumo,  in 
the  midst  of  Indian  plantations,  a  gigantic  bombaxf  attracted 
our  curiosity.  "We  landed  to  measure  it ;  the  height  was 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  diameter 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Thia  enormous  specimen  of 
*  The  rock  and  tittle  cascadei •  f  Bombax  oeiba. 
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vegetation  surprised  us  the  more,  as  we  had  tOl  then  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  onlj  small  trees  with  slender 
trunks,  which  from  afer  resembled  young  cherry-trees.  The 
Indians  assured  that  these  small  trees  do  not  form  a  very 
extensive  group.  They  are  checked  in  their  growth  by  the 
inundations  of  the  river ;  while  the  dry  grounds  near  the 
Atabapo,  the  Tend,  and  the  Tuamini,  nimish  excellent 
timber  for  building.  These  forests  do  not  stretch  indefi- 
nitely to  the  east  and  west,  toward  the  Cassiquiare  and  the 
Guaviare ;  they  are  bounded  by  the  open  savannahs  of  Ma- 
nuteso,  and  the  Bio  Inirida.  We  found  it  difficult  in  the 
evening  to  stem  the  current,  and  we  passed  the  ni^ht  in  a 
wood  a  little  above  Mendaiari ;  which  is  another  granitic  rock 
traversed  by  a  stratum  of  qiiartz.  "We  found  in  it  a  group 
of  fine  crystals  of  black  schorl. 

On  the  29th,  the  air  was  cooler.  We  had  no  zancudos, 
but  the  sky  was  constantly  clouded,  and  without  stars.  I  began 
to  regret  the  Lower  Orinoco.  We  stiU  advanced  but  slowly 
from  the  force  of  the  cturent,  and  we  stopped  a  great  part 
of  the  day  to  seek  for  plants.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived 
at  the  mission  of  San  Balthasar,  or,  as  the  monks  style  it, 
the  mission  of  la  divina  Faatora  de  Balthasar  de  Atahapo, 
"We  were  lodged  with  a  Catalonian  missionary,  a  lively  and 
agreeable  man,  who  displayed  in  these  wild  countries  the 
activity  that  characterises  his  nation.  He  had  planted  a 
garden,  where  the  fig-tree  of  Europe  was  found  in  company 
with  the  persea,  and  the  lemon-tree  with  the  mammee.  The 
village  was  built  with  that  regularity  which,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  in  protestant  America,  we  find  in  the  hamlets 
of  the  Moravian  brethren ;  and  the  Indian  plantations  seemed 
better  cultivated  than  elsewhere.  Here  we  saw  for  the  first 
time  that  white  and  fungous  substance  which  I  have  made 
known  by  the  name  of  dapicho  and  zams.*  We  immediately 
perceived  that  it  was  analogous  to  india-rubber ;  but,  as  the 
Indians  made  us  understand  by  signs,  that  it  was  found 
underground,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  mission  of  Javita,  that  the  dapicho  was  a  fossil  caout- 
chouc, though  different  from  the  elastic  bitumen  of  Derby- 
shire. A  Poimisano  Indian,  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  hut  of 
*  These  two  words  belong  to  the  Poimisano  and  Puragini  tongues. 
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the  missionary,  was  employed  in  reducing  the  dapicho  into 
black  caoutchouc.  He  naa  spitted  seveii3  bits  on  a  slender 
stick,  and  was  roasting  them  like  meat.  The  dapicho  black- 
ens in  proportion  as  it  grows  soft,  and  becomes  elastic. 
The  resinous  and  aromatic  smell  which  filled  the  hut,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  this  coloration  is  the  effect  of  the  decom- 
position of  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  carbon 
appears  in  proportion  as  the  hydrogen  bums  at  a  low  heat. 
The  Indian  beat  the  softened  and  blackened  mass  with  a 
piece  of  brazil-wood,  formed  at  one  end  hke  a  club ;  he  then 
Kneaded  the  dapicho  into  balls  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  let  it  cool.  These  balls  exactly  resemble  the 
caoutchouc  of  the  shops,  but  their  surface  remains  in  general 
slightly  viscous.  They  are  used  at  San  Balthasar  in  the 
Indian  game  of  tennis,  which  is  celebrated  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Uruana  and  Encaramada ;  they  are  sSso  cut  into 
cylinders,  to  be  used  as  corks,  and  are  fer  preferable  to 
those  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree. 

This  use  of  caoutchouc  appeared  to  us  the  more  worthy 
notice,  as  we  had  been  often  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  Euro- 
pean corks.  The  great  utility  of  cork  is  fully  understood  in 
countries  where  trade  has  not  supplied  this  bark  in  plenty. 
Equinoctial  America  nowhere  produces,  not  even  on  the 
back  of  the  Andes,  an  oak  resembling  the  Quercus  suber ; 
and  neither  the  light  wood  of  the  bombax,  the  ochroma,  and 
other  malvaceous  plants,  nor  the  rhachis  of  maize,  of  which 
the  natives  make  use,  can  well  supply  the  place  of  our  corks. 
The  missionary  showed  us,  before  the  Casa  de  los  Solteros 
(the  house  where  the  young  unmarried  men  reside),  a  drum, 
which  was  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  two  feet  long  and 
eighteen  inches  thick.  This  drum  was  beaten  with  great 
masses  of  dapicho,  which  served  as  drumsticks;  it  had 
openings  which  could  be  stopped  by  the  hand  at  will,  to 
vary  the  sounds,  and  was  fixed  on  two  light  supports.  Sa- 
vage notions  love  noisy  music ;  the  drum  and  the  hotuto;  or 
trumpet  of  baked  earth,  in  which  a  tube  of  three  or  four 
feet  .long  communicates  with  several  barrels,  are  indis- 
pensable instruments  among  the  Indians  for  their  grand 
pieces  of  music. 

The  night  of  the  30th  of  April  was  sufficiently  fine  for 
observing  the  meridian  heights  of  x  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
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and  the  two  large  stars  in  tlie  feet  of  the  Centuar.  I  found 
the  ktitude  of  San  Balthasar  8^  W  29^'.  Horanr  angles  of 
the  sun  s^ye  70°  14'  2V  for  the  longitude  by  the  chrono- 
meter. The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  27*8^  (cent, 
div.)  We  left  the  mission  at  a  late  hour  in  the  maming, 
and  continued  to  go  up  the  Atabapo  for  five  miles ;  then, 
instead  of  following  that  river  to  its  source  in  the  east, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Atacavi,  we  entered  the  Bio 
Tend.  Before  we  reached  its  confluence,  a  granitic  eminence 
on  the  western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacayi,  fixed 
our  attention :  it  is  called  Fiedra  de  la  QuMha,  (Eock  of 
the  Guahiba  woman),  or  the  Fiedra  de  la  Metdre  ^Mother's 
Bock.)  We  inquired  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  aenomina- 
tion.  Father  Zea  could  not  satisfy  our  curiosity ;  but  some 
weeks  after,  another  missionary,  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
that  ecclesiastic,  whom  we  found  settled  at  San  Fernando  as 
president  of  the  missions,  related  to  us  an  event  which 
excited  in  our  minds  the  most  painful  feelings.  If,  in  these 
solitary  scenes,  nuin  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any  trace  of 
his  existence,  it  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a  European  to  see 
perpetuated  by  so  imperishable  a  monument  of  nature  as  a 
rock,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral  degradation  of  our 
species,  and  the  contrast  between  the  virtue  of  a  savage,  and 
the  barbarism  of  civilized  man ! 

In  1797  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  had  led  hia 
Indians  to  the  banks  of  the  Sio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  those 
hostile  incursions  which  are  prohibited  alike  hj  religion 
and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  found  in  an  Indian  hut  a 
Guahiba  women  with  her  three  children  (two  of  whom  were 
still  infants),  occupied  in  preparing  the  flour  of  cassava. 
Besistance  was  impossible ;  the  father  was  gone  to  fish,  and 
the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.  Scarcely 
had  she  reached  the  savannah  when  she  was  seized  by  the 
Indians  of  the  mission,  who  hunt  human  beings,  like  the 
Whites  and  the  Negroes  in  A&ica.  The  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren were  bound,  aud  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of  an  expedition 
of  which  he  shared  not  the  danger.  Had  the  mother 
made  too  violent  a  resistance  the  Indians  would  have  killed 
her,  for  everything  is  permitted  for  the  sake  of  the  conquest 
of  souls  (la  conquista  espirituel),  and  it  is  particularly 
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desirable  to  capture  children,  who  may  be  treated  in  the 
mifision  as  poUos,  or  slayes  of  the  Christians.    The  prisoners 
were  carried  to  San  Fernando,  in  the  hope  that  the  mother 
would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  home  by  land. 
Separatedfiromher  other  children  who  had  accompanied  their 
fatner  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  off,  the 
unhappy  woman  snowed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.    She 
attempted  to  take  back  to  her  home  the  children  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  missionary;  and  she  fled  with  them 
repeatedly  from  the  village  of   San    Fernando.    But  the 
Indians  neyer  failed  to  recapture  her ;  and  the  missionary, 
after  haying  caused  her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the 
cruel  resolution  of  separating  the  mother  from  the  tw;o 
children  who  had  been  carried  off  with  her.    She  was  con- 
veyed alone  to  the  missions  of  the  Eio  Negro,  going  up 
the  Atabapo.    Slightly  l)ound,  she  was  seated  at  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  ignorant  of  the  fa.te  that  awaited  her ;  but  she 
judged  by  the  direction  of  the  sun,  that  she  was  removing 
farther  and  farther  from  her  hut  and  her  native  country. 
She  succeeded  in  breaking  her  bonds,  threw  herself  into 
the  water,  and  swam  to  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Atabapo.    The 
current  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  bears  her 
name  to  this  day.    She  landed  and  took  shelter  in  the 
woods,  but  the  president    of  the   missions  ordered    the 
Indians  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the 
Guahiba.    In  the  evening  she  was  brought  back.   Stretched 
upon  the  rock  (la  Fiedra  de  la  3£adre)  a  cruel  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps  of  manati  leather, 
which  serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and  with  which  the 
alcaldes  are  always  famished.    This  unhappy  woman,  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  oimavacttrey 
was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravanserais, 
called  las  Gatas  del  Bey,  It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
night  was  profoundly  dark.  Forests  till  then  believed  to 
be  impenetrable  separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from  that 
of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-flve  leagues  distant  in 
a  straight  liue.  No  other  route  is  mown  than  that  by  the 
rivers;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one 
village  to  another.  But  such  difficulties  could  not  deter 
a  mother,  separated  from  her  chil^n.    The  Ghuihiba  was 
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carelessly  giarded  in  the  caravanserai.  Her  arms  being 
mounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  bad  loosened  her  bonds, 
unknown  to  the  missionary  and  the  alcaldes.  Haying  suc- 
ceeded by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely, 
she  disappeared  during  the  night ;  and  at  the  fourth  sunrise 
was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  hovering  around 
the  hut  where  her  children  were  confined.  "What  that 
woman  performed,"  added  the  missionary,  who  gave  us 
this  sad  narrative,  "Uie  most  robust  Indian  would  not 
have  ventured  to  undertake !"  She  traversed  the  woods  at 
a  season  when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered  with  clouds, 
and  the  sun  during  whole  days  appears  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  Did  the  course  of  the  waters  direct  her  way? 
The  inundationB  of  the  rivers  forced  her  to  ^o  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream,  through  the  midst  of  woods 
where  the  movement  of  the  water  is  almost  imperceptible. 
How  often  must  she  have  been  stopped  by  the  thorny 
lianas,  that  form  a  network  around  the  trunks  they  en- 
twine !  How  ofben  must  she  have  swum  across  the  rivulets 
that  run  into  the  Atabapo !  This  unfortunate  woman  was 
asked  how  she  had  sustained  herself  during  four  days.  She 
said  that,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  comd  find  no  other 
nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants  called  vachacosy 
which  climb  the  trees  in  long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them 
their  resinous  nests.  ^  "We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell 
us  whether  the  Ghiahiba  had  peacefiilly  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  remaining  with  her  children ;  and  if  any  repen- 
tance had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  would  not 
satisfy  our  curiosity;  but  at  our  return  from  the  Eio 
Negro  we  learned  that  the  Indian  mother  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco.  There  she  died,  refusing  all  kind  of 
nourishment,  as  savages  frequently  do  in  great  calamities. 

Such  is  the  remembrance  annexed  to  this  fatal  rock,  the 
Fiedra  de  la  Madre,  In  this  relation  of  my  travels  I  feel 
no  desire  to  dwell  on  pictures  of  individual  suffering — 
evils  which  are  frequent  wherever  there  are  masters  and 
slaves,  civilized  Europeans  liviug  with  people  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  j^riests  exercising  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary 
power  over  men  ignorant  and  without  defence.  In  describing 
the  countries  through  which  I  passed,  I  generally  confine 
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myself  to  pointing  out  what  is  imperfect,  or  fatal  to  huma- 
nity, in  their  civil  or  religious  institutions.  If  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  the  Bock  of  the  Quahiba,  it  was  to  record  an 
affecting  instance  of  maternal  tenderness  in  a  race  of  people 
80  long  calum;aiated ;  and  hecause  I  thought  some  oenefit 
might  accrue  from  publishing  a  fact,  which  I  had  from  the 
monks  of  San  Francisco,  and  which  proves  how  much  the 
system  of  the  missions  calls  for  the  care  of  the  legislator. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Guasucavi  we  entered  the  £io 
Tend,  the  course  of  which  is  from  south  to  north.  Had 
we  continued  to  ascend  the  Atabapo,  we  should  have  turned 
to  east-south-east,  going  farther  from,  the  banks  of  the 
Guainia  or  Eio  Negro.  The  Tend  is  only  eighty  or  ninety 
toises  broad,  but  in  any  other  country  than  Guiana  it  would 
be  a  considerable  river.  The  countiy  exhibits  the  uniform 
aspect  of  forests  covering  ground  perfectly  flat.  The  fine 
pvrijao  palm,  with  its  fruit  Ske  peaches,  and  a  new  species 
of  hache,  or  mauritia,  its  trunk  bristled  with  thorns,  rise 
amid  smaller  trees,  the  vegetation  of  which  appears  to  be 
retarded  by  the  continuance  of  the  inundations.  The 
Mauritia  aculeata  is  called  by  the  Indians  7  wna  or  cauvqja  ; 
its  leaves  are  in  the  form  01  a  fan,  and  they  bend  towards 
the  ground.  At  the  centre  of  every  leaf,  no  doubt  from 
the  effect  of  some  disease  of  the  parenchyma,  concentric 
circles  of  alternate  blue  and  yellow  appear,  the  yellow  pre- 
vailing towards  the  middle.  We  were  singularly  struck  by 
this  appearance;  the  leaves,  coloured  like  the  peacock's 
tail,  are  supported  by  short  and  very  thick  trunks.  The 
thorns  are  not  slender  and  long  like  those  of  the  corozo 
and  other  thorny  palm-trees;  but  on  the  contraly,  very 
woody,  short,  and  broad  at  the  base,  like  the  thorns  of  the 
Hura  crepitans.  On  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  and  the 
Temi,  this  palm-tree  is  distributed  in  ^ups  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  stems,  close  together,  and  lookmg  as  if  they  rose 
from  the  same  root.  These  trees  resemble  in  their  appear- 
ance, form,  and  scarcity  of  leaves,  the  fan-pahns  and  pal- 
mettos of  the  Old  World.  We  remarked  that  some  plants 
of  the  jwria  were  entirely  destitute  of  fruit,  and  others 
exhibited  a  considerable  quantity ;  this  circumstance  seems 
to  indicate  a  palm-tree  of  separate  sexes. 

Wherever  the  Eio  Temi  forms  coves,  the  forest  is  inua- 
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dated  to  tlie  extent  of  more  than  half  a  square  league.  To 
avoid  the  sinuosities 'of  the  river  and  shorten  the  passage, 
the  navigation  is  here  performed  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  The  Indians  made  us  leave  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
and  we  proceeded  -  southward  across  the  forest,  through 
paths  (sendas),  that  is,  through  open  channels  of  four  or 
nve  feet  broad.  The  depth  of  the  watet  seldom  exceeds 
half  a  fathom.  These  smoM  are  formed  in  the  inundated 
forest  like  jpaths  on  drv  ground.  The  Indians,  in  going 
from  one  mission  to  ano&er,  pass  with  their  boats  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  communications  not 
being  frequent,  the  force  or  ve^tation  sometimes  produces 
unexpected  obstacles.  An  Indian,  furmshed  with  a  machete 
(a  great  knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  fourteen  inches  long), 
stood  at  the  head  of  our  boat,  employed  continually  in 
chopping  off  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  channel.  In  the  thickest  part  of  the 
forest  we  were  astonished  by  an  extraordinary  noise.  On 
beating  the  bushes,  a  shoal  or  toninas  (fresh-water  dolphins) 
four  feet  long,  surrounded  our  boat.  These  animals  had 
concealed  themselves  beneath  the  branches  of  a  fromager^ 
or  Bombax  ceiba.  They  fled  across  the  forest,  throwing 
out  those  spouts  of  compressed  air  and  water  which  have 
given  them  m  every  language  the  name  of  '  blowers.'  How 
singular  was  this  spectacle  in  an  inland  spot,  three  or  four 
hundred  leagues  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon !  I  am  aware  that  the  pleuronectes  (dabs)  of  the 
Atlantic  go  up  the  Loire  as  &r  as  Orleans;  but  I  am, 
nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  the  dolphins  of  the  Temi, 
like  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  like  the  skate  (raia)  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  of  a  species  essentially  different  from  the 
dolphins  and  skates  of  the  ocean.  !m  the  immaense  rivers 
of  South  America,  and  the  great  lakes  of  North  America, 
nature  seems  to  repeat  several  pelagic  forms.  The  Nile 
has  no  porpoises:*  those  of  the  sea  go  up  the  Delta  no 
fiirther  toan  Biana  and  Metonbis  towards  Selamoun. 

At  five  in  the  evening  we  regained  with  some  difficulty 

*  Those  dolphins  that  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  ancients.  In  a  bust  in  syenite,  preserved  in  the 
museam  at  Paris,  the  sculptor  has  represented  them  half  concealed  in  the 
uadttUtory  beard  of  the  god  of  the  river. 
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the  bed  of  the  river.  Our  canoe  remained  fast  for  some 
minutes  between  two  trunks  of  trees ;  and  it  was  no  sooner 
disengaged  than  we  reached  a  spot  where  seyeral  ^aths,  or 
small  channels,  crossed  each  other,  so  that  the  pilot  was 
puzzled  to  distinguish  the  most  open  path.  We  navigated 
through  a  forest  so  thick  that  we*  could  guide  ourselves 
neither  by  the  sun  nor  by  the  stars.  "We  were  again  struck 
daring  this  day  hj  the  want  of  arborescent  ferns  in  that 
couniry ;  they  diminish  visibly  from  the  sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  while  the  palm-trees  augment  prodigiously  towards 
the  equator.  Eem-trees  belong  to  a  climate  less  hot,  and 
a  soil  but  little  mountainous.  It  is  only  where  there  are 
mountains  that  these  majestic  plants  descend  towards  the 
plains ;  they  seem  to  avoid  perfectly  flat  grounds,  as  those 
through  which  run  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Temi,  Imrida,  and 
the  Eio  Negro.  We  passed  in  the  night  near  a  rock,  called 
the  Piedra  de  Astor  by  the  missionaries.  The  ground  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ghiaviare  constantly  displays  the  same 
geological  formation.  It  is  a  vast  granitic  plaSn,  in  which 
from  league  to  league  the  rock  pierces  the  soil,  and  forms, 
not  hillocks,  but  small  masses,  that  resemble  piUars  or 
rained  buildings. 

,  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Indians  chose  to  depart  long 
before  sunrise.  We  were  stirring  before  them,  however, 
because  I  waited  (though  vainly)  for  a  star  ready  to  pass 
the  meridian.  In  those  humid  regions  covered  with  forests, 
the  nights  became  more  obscure  in  proportion  as  we  drew 
nearer  to  the  Bio  Negro  and  the  interior  of  Brazil.  We 
remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river  till  daybreak,  being  afraid 
of  losing  ourselves  among  the  trees.  At  sunrise  we  again 
entered  the  inundated  forest,  to  avoid  the  force  of  the 
current.  On  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Temi  with  an- 
other little  river,  the  Tuamini,  the  waters  of  which  are 
equally  black,  we  proceeded  along  the  latter  to  the  south- 
west. This  direction  led  us  near  the  mission  of  Javita, 
Which  is  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuamini;  and  at 
this  christian  settlement  we  were  to  find  the  aid  necessary 
for  transporting  our  canoe  by  land  to  the  Bio  Negro.  We 
did  not  arrive  at  San  Antonio  de  Javita  tiU  near  eleven  in 
the  morning.  An  accident,  unimportant  in  itself,  but 
which  shows  the  excessive  timidify  of  the  little  sagoinsi 
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detained  us  some  time  at  the  moutb  of  the  Tuaxnini.  The 
noise  of  the  blowers  had  frightened  our  monkeys,  and  one 
of  them  fell  into  the  water.  AuimalH  of  this  species,  per- 
haps on  account  of  their  extreme  meagreness,  swim  badlj ; 
and  consequently  it  was  saved  with  some  diflS-culty. 

At  Javita  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  very  intelligent 
and  obliging  monk,  at  whose  mission  we  were  forced  to 
remain  four  or  five  days,  the  time  required  for  transporting 
our  boat  across  the  portage  of  Fimichin.  This  delay  enabled 
us  to  visit  the  surrounding  country,  as  also  to  reueve  our- 
selves from  an  annoyance  which  we  had  suffered  for  two 
days.  We  felt  an  extraordinary  irritation  on  the  joints  of 
our  fingers,  and  on  the  backs  of  our  hands.  The  missionary- 
told  us  it  was  caused  by  the  aradores*  which  get  under  the 
skin.  We  could  distinguish  with  a  lens  nothing  but  streaks, 
or  parallel  and  whitish  furrows.  It  is  the  form  of  these 
furrows,  that  has  obtained  for  the  insect  the  name  of  '  plough- 
man.' A  mulatto  woman  was  sent  for,  who  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  little  insects  that  burrow 
in  the  human  skin ;  the  chego^  the  nuche,  the  cova,  and  the 
a/rador;  she  was  the  cv/r<mdera^  or  surgeon  of  the  place. 
She  promised  to  extirpate,  one  by  one,  the  insects  which 
caused  this  smarting  irritation.  Having  heated  at  a  lamp 
the  point  a  little  bit  of  hard  wood,  she  dug  with  it  into 
the  furrows  that  marked  the  skin.  After  long  examina- 
tion, she  announced  with  the  pedantic  gravity  peculiar  to  the 
mulatto  race,  that  an  a/rador  was  found.  1  saw  a  little 
round  bag,  which  I  suspected  to  be  the  egg  of  an  acarus.  I 
was  to  find  relief  when  the  mulatto  woman  had  succeeded  iu 
taking  out  three  or  four  of  these  aradores.  Having  the  skin 
of  both  hands  filled  with  acari,  I  had  not  the  patience  to  wait 
the  end  of  an  operation,  which  had  akeady  lasted  till  late  at 
night.  The  next  day  an  Indian  of  Javita  cured  us  radically, 
and  with  surprising  promptitude.  He  brought  us  the 
branch  of  a  shrub,  called  tizao,  with  small  leaves  like  those 
of  cassia,  very  coriaceous  and  glossy.  He  made  a  cold 
infiision  of  the  bark  of  this  shrub,  which  had  al)luish  colour, 
and  the  taste  of  liquorice.  When  beaten,  it  yields  a  great 
deal  of  froth.  The  irritation  of  the  aradores  ceased  by  using 
simple  lotions  of  this  uzao-water.  We  could  not  find  this 
*  Literally,  *  the  ploughers/ 
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shrub  in  flower,  or  bearing  fruit;  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  leguminous  plants,  the  chemical  properties  of 
which  are  singularly  varied.  We  dreaded  so  much  the 
sufferings  to  which  we  had  been  exposed,  that  we  constantly 
kept  some  branches  of  the  uzao  in  our  boat,  tiU  we  reached 
San  Carlos.  This  shrub  grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pimichin.  Why  has  no  remedy  been  discovered  for 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  zancudos,  as  well 
as  for  that  occasioned  by  the  aradores  or  microscopic  acari  ? 

In  1755,  before  the  expedition  for  fixing  the  boundaries, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  expedition  of  Solano,  the 
whole  country  between  the  missions  of  Javita  and  San  Bal- 
thasar  was  regarded  as  dependent  on  Brazil.  The  Portuguese 
had  advanced  from  the  Eio  Negro,  by  the  portage  of  the  Cano 
Pimichin,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tenn.  An  Indian  chief 
of  the  name  of  Javita,  celebrated  for  his  courage,  and  his 
spirit  of  enterprise,  was  the  ally  of  the  Portuguese.  He 
pushed  his  hostile  incursions  from  the  Hio  Jupura,  or 
Caqueta,  one  of  the  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon, 
by  the  rivers  XJaupe  and  Xie,  as  £tir  as  the  black  waters  of 
the  Temi  and  the  Tuamini,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  leagues.  He  was  fun^hed  with  letters  patent, 
which  authorised  him  "to  bring  the  Indians  from  the  forest, 
for  the  conquest  of  souls."  He  availed  himself  amply  of 
this  permission ;  but  his  incursions  had  m  object  which  was 
not  altogether  spiritual,  that  of  making  slaves  to  sell  to  the 
Portuguese.  When  Solano,  the  second  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  boundaries,  arrived  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,. 
he  had  Javita  seized,  in  one  of  his  incursions  to  the  banks  of 
the  Temi.  He  treated  him  with  gentleness,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  him  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment by  promises  that  were  not  fulfilled.  The  Portuguese, 
who  had  afready  formed  some  stable  settlements  in  these 
countries,  were  driven  back  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bio  Negro ;  and  the  mission  of  San  Antonio,  of  which  the 
more  usual  name  is  Javita,  so  called  after  its  Indian  founder, 
was  removed  fii-rther  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Tuamini,  to 
the  spot  where  it  is  now  established.  This  captain,  Javita, 
was  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  when  we  proceeded  to  the 
Bio  Negro.  He  was  an  Indian  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and 
body.  He  spoke  Spanish  with  facility,  and  preserved  a  certain 
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influence  over  tbe  neighbouring  nations.  As  be  attended 
OB  in  all  our  berborizations,  we  obtained  from  bis  oAim 
moutb  information  so  mucb  tbe  more  useful,  as  tbe  mis- 
sionaries  bare  great  confidence  in  bis  yeracitj.  He  assured 
us,  tbat  in  bis  youtb  be  bad  seen  abnost  all  tbe  Indian 
tribes,  tbat  inbabit  tbe  vast  re^ons  between  tbe  Upper 
Orinoco,  tbe  Bio  Negro,  tbe  Imrida,  and  tbe  Jupura,  eat 
buman  flesb.  Tbe  Daricavanas,  tbe  Pucbirinayis,  and  tbe 
Manitiyitanos,  appeared  to  bim  to  be  tbe  ^atest  cannibals 
among  tbem.  He  beUeyes  tbat  tbis  abominable  practice  is 
witb  tbem  tbe  effect  of  a  system  qf  yen^ance ;  tbey  eat 
only  enemies  wbo  are  made  prisoners  m  batible.  Tbe 
instances  wbere,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  tbe  Indian  eats 
bis  nearest  relations,  bis  wife,  or  an  unfaitbful  mistress,  are 
extremely  rare.  Tbe  strange  custom  of  tbe  Scytbians  and 
Massagetes,  tbe  Capanaguas  of  tbe  Eio  XJcayale,  and  tbe 
ancient  inbabitants  of  tbe  West  Indian  Islands,  of  bonour- 
ing  tbe  dead  by  eating  a  part  of  tbeir  remains,  is  unknown 
on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Orinoco.  In  both  continents  tbis  trait 
of  maimers  belongs  only  to  nations  tbat  bold  in  horror  tbe 
flesb  of  a  prisoner.  Tbe  Indian  of  Hayti  (Saint  Domingo) 
would  think  himself  wanting  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  a 
relation,  if  be  did  not  throw  into  bis  drink  a  small  pornon  of 
tbe  body  of  tbe  deceased,  after  baying  dried  it  lite  one  of 
the  mummies  of  tbe  Ouanches,  and  reduced  it  to  powder. 
This  giyes  us  lust  occasion  to  repeat  with  an  eastern  poet, 
"  of  sdl  animals  man  is  tbe  most  fantastic  in  his  maimers, 
and  tbe  most  disorderly  in  his  propensities.'* 

Tbe  climate  of  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Jayita  is 
extremely  rainy.  When  you  haye  passed  the  latitude  of 
three  degrees  north,  and  approach  the  equator,  you  have 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  obserying  tbe  sun  or  the  stars. 
It  rains  ahnosif  tbe  whole  year,  and  the  sky  is  constantly 
cloudy.  As  tbe  breeze  is  not  felt  in  these  immense  forests 
of  Guiana,  and  tbe  refluent  polar  currents  do  not  penetrate 
them,  the  column  of  air  which  reposes  on  this  wooded  zone 
is  not  renewed  by  dryer  strata.  It  is  saturated  witb  yapours 
which  are  condensed  into  equatorial  rains.  The  missionary 
assured  us  that  it  often  rains  here  four  or  fiye  months 
without  cessation. 

Tbe  temperature  of  Jayita  is  cooler  than  tbat  of  Maypures, ' 
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but  considerably  hotter  than  that  of  the  Guainia  or  Eio 
Negro.  The  centigrade  thermometer  kept  up  in  the  day  to 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  degrees ;  and  in  the  night  to 
twenty-one  degrees. 

From  the  30th  of  April  to  the  11th  of  May,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  any  star  in  the  meridian  so  as  to  determine 
the  latitude  of  places.  I  watched  whole  nights  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  method  of  double  altitudes ;  but  all  my 
efforts  were  useless.  '  The  fogs  of  the  north  of  Europe  are 
not  more  constant  than  those  of  the  equatorial  regions  of 
Guiana.  On  the  4th  of  May,  I  saw  the  sun  for  some 
minutes;  and  found  by  the  chronometer  and  the  horary 
angles  the  longitude  of  Javita  to  be  70°  22',  or  1°  16'  farther 
west  than  the  longitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Apure  with 
the  Orinoco.  This  result  is  interesting  for  laying  down  on 
our  maps  the  unknown  country  lying  between  the  Xie  and 
the  sources  of  the  Issana,  situated  on  the  same  meridian 
with  the  mission  of  Javita. 

The  Indians  of  Javita,  whose  number  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  now  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Poimisanos,  the  Echinavis,  and  the  Paraganis. 
They  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  boats,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  sassafras,  a  large  species  of  laurel,  hol-^ 
lowed  by  means  of  fire  and  the  hatchet.  These  trees  are 
more  toan  one  hundred  feet  high ;  the  wood  is  yellow, 
resinous,  almost  incorruptible  in  water,  and  has  a  very  agree- 
able smell.  We  saw  them  at  San  Fernando,  at  Javita,  and 
more  particularly  at  Esmeralda,  where  most  of  tTie  canoes  of 
the  Orinoco  are  constructed,  because  the  adjacent  forests 
furnish  the  largest  trunks  of  sassafras. 

The  forest  between  Javita  and  the  Cafio  Pimichin,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  gigantic  trees,  ocoteas,  and  laurels, 
the  Amasonia  arborea,*  the  Eetiniphyllum  secundiflorum, 
the  curvana,  the  jacio,  the  iacifate,  of  which  the  wood  is  red 
like  the  brazilletto,  the  g^uamufate,  with  its  fine  leaves  of 

*  This  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus  taligalea  of  Aublet.  On  the  same 
spot  grow  the  Bignonia  magnolisefolia,  B.  jasminlfolia,  Solannm  topiro, 
Justicia  pectoralis,  Faramea  cymosa.  Piper  javitense,  Scleria  hirtella, 
Kchites  javitensis,  Lindsea  javitensis,  and  that  carious  plant  of  the  family 
of  the  verbenacefe,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  the  illustrioas  I,ieopoId  von 
Bach,  in  whose  early  labours  I  participated. 

2  A  2 
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calophjUum  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  the  Amyris 
carana,  and  the  mani.  All  these  tr^es  (with  the  exception 
of  our  new  genus  Betininhylluin)  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  ana  ten  feet  high.  As  their  trunks 
throw  out  branches  only  toward  the  summit,  we  had  some 
trouble  in  procuring  both  leaves  and  flowers.  The  latter 
were  frequently  strewed  upon  the  ground  at  t^e  foot  of  the 
trees;  but,  the  plants  of  different  families  being  grouped 
together  in  these  forests,  and  every  tree  being  covered  with 
lianas,  we  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  natives,  when  they  assured  us  that  a 
flower  belonged  to  such  or  such  a  tree.  Amid  these  riches  of 
nature  heborizations  caused  us  more  chagrin  than  satis- 
jQiction.  What  we  could  gather  appeared  to  us  of  little 
interest,  compared  to  what  we  could  not  reach.  It  rained 
unceasingly  during  several  months,  and  M.  Bonpland  lost 
the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  dry  by  artdficial  heat.  Our  Indians  distinguished 
the  leaves  better  than  the  coroll»  or  the  fruit.  Occupied 
in  seeking  timber  for  canoes,  they  are  inattentive  to 
flowers.  "All  those  great  trees  bear  neither  flowers  nor 
fruits,"  they  repeated  unceasingly.  Like  the  botanists  of 
antiquity,  they  denied  what  they  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  observe.  They  were  tired  with  our  questions,  and 
exhausted  our  patience  in  return. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  same  chemical  pro- 
perties being;  sometimes  found  in  the  same  organs  of  dif- 
ferent famihes  of  plants,  these  families  supply  each  other's 
places  in  various  climates.  Several  species  oi  palms*  furnish 
the  inhabitants  of  equinoctial  America  and  Africa  with  the 
oil  which  we  derive  from  the  olive.  What  the  coniferae  are 
to  the  temperate  zone,  the  terebinthace©  and  the  guttifer® 
are  to  the  torrid.    In  the  forests  of  those  burning  climates, 

*  In  Africa,  the  elais  or  maba ;  in  America  the  coooa-tree.  In  the 
cocoa-tree  it  is  the  perisperm  ;  and  in  the  elais  (as  in  the  olive,  tnd  the 
oleineee  in  general)  it  is  the  sarcocarp,  or  the  pulp  of  the  pericarp,  that 
yields  oil.  This  difference,  observed  in  the  same  family,  appears  to  me 
very  remarkable,  though  it  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  the  results 
obtained  by  De  CandoUe  in  his  ingenious  researches  on  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  plants.  If  our  Alfonsia  oleifera  belong  to  the  genus  Elais,  (as 
Brown,  with  great  reason  believes,)  it  follows,  that  in  the  same  genus  the 
oil  is  found  in  the  ^arcocarp  and  in  the  perisperm. 
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(where  there  is  neither  pine,  thuya,  taxodium,  nor  even  a 
podocarpus,)  resins,  balsams,  and  aromatic  gums,  are  fur- 
nished Dj  the  maronobea,  the  icica,  and  the  amyris.  The 
collecting  of  these  gummy  and  resinous  substances  is  a 
trade  in  the  village  of  Javita.  The  most  celebrated  resin 
bears  the  name  of  mam;  and  of  this  we  saw  masses  of 
several  hundred-weight,  resembling  colophony  and  mastic. 
The  tree  called  mani  by  the  Paraginis,  which  M.  Bonpland 
believes  to  be  the  iMjoronobsea  coccinea,  furnishes  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  substance  employed  in  the  trade  with 
Angostura.  The  greatest  part  comes  from  the  mararo  or 
caroffna,  which  is  an  amyris.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that 
the  name  mani,  which  Aublet  heard  among  the  GJ-alibis*  of 
Cayenne,  was  again  heard  by  us  at  Javita,  three  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  French  Gxdana.  The  moronobsea  or 
symphonia  of  Javita  yields  a  yellow  resin;  the  caragna,  a 
resin  strongly  odoriferous,  and  white  as  snow;  the  latter 
beomes  yellow  where  it  is  adherent  to  the  internal  part  of 
old  bark. 

We  went  eve^  day  to  see  how  our  canoe  advanced  on 
the  portages.  Twenty-three  Indians  were  employed  in 
dragging  it  by  land,  placing  branches  of  trees  to  serve 
as  rollers.  In  this  manner  a  small  boat  proceeds  in  a 
day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  from  the  waters  oi  the  Tuamini 
to  those  of  the  Cano  Pimichin,  which  flow  into  the 
Eio  Negro.  Our  canoe  being  very  large,  and  having  to 
pass  the  cataracts  a  second  time,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
with  particular  care  any  friction  on  the  bottom;  conse- 
quently the  passage  occupied  more  than  four  days.  It  is  only 
since  1795  that  a  road  has  been  traced  through  the  forest. 
By  substituting  a  canal  for  this  portage,  as  I  proposed  to 
the  ministry  of  king  Charles  IV,  the  communication  between 
the  Eio  Negro  and  Angostura^  between  the  Spanish  Orinoco 
and  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  Amazon,  would  be 
singularly  facilitated. 

£1  this  forest  we  at  length  obtained  precise  informatioA 

'  *  The  GaUbi9  or  CaribU  (the  r  has  been  changed  into  I,  as  often 
happens)  are  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Carib  nations.  The  products  use- 
ful in  commeree  and  in  domestic  life  have  receiyed  the  same  denomina- 
tion in  every  part  of  America  which  t^  warlike  and  commercial  people 
have  overrun. 
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Tespecting  the  pretended  fossil  caoutchouc,  called  da]neho  hj 
the  Indians.  The  old  chief  Javita  led  us  to  the  bnnk  of  a 
rivulet  which  runs  into  the  Tuamim ;  and  showed  us  that, 
after  digging  two  or  three  feet  deep,  in  a  marshy  soil,  this 
substance  was  found  between  the  roots  of  two  trees  known 
"by  the  name  of  the  jacio  and  the  ewvana.  The  first  is  the 
hevea  of  Aublet,  or  siphonia  of  the  modem  botanists,  known 
to  furnish  the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  in  Cayenne  and 
Grand  Para ;  the  second  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  its  juice  is 
milky,  but  very  thin,  and  almost  destitute  of  viscosity.  The 
dapicho  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  extravasation  of  ihe  sap 
£rom  the  roots.  This  extravasation  takes  place  more  espe- 
cially when  the  trees  have  attained ftgi^^t  a£;e,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  trunk  begins  to  decay,  ^e  bark  and  alburnum 
crack ;  and  thus  is  effected  naturally,  what  the  art  of  man 
performs  for  the  purpose  of  coUecrang  the  milky  juices  of 
the  hevea,  the  castuloa,  and  the  caoutchouc  fig-tree.  Aublet 
relates,  that  the  Gkdibis  and  the  Gtiripons  of  Cayenne  begin 
by  making  a  deep  incision  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  so  as  to 
penetrate  into  the  wood ;  soon  after  they  join  with  this  hori- 
zontal notch  others  both  perpendicular  and  oblique,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk  neaiiy  to  the  roots.  All  these 
incisions  conduct  the  mOky  juice  towards  one  point,  where 
the  vase  of  clay  is  placed,  in  which  the  caoutchouc  is  to  be 
deposited.  We  saw  the  Indians  of  Carichana  operate  nearly 
in  the  same  manner. 

If ,  as  I  suppose,  the  accumulation  and  overflowing  of  the 
milk  in  the  jacio  and  the  owrvana  be  a  pathological  pheno- 
menon, it  must  sometimes  take  place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  longest  roots,  for  we  found  masses  of  dapicho  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  thick,  ei^ht  feet  distant  from 
the  trunks.  ScMnetimes  the  Indians  d^  in  vain  at  the  foot 
of  dead  trees ;  at  oth^  times  the  dapicho  is  found  beneath 
the  hevea  or  jacio  still  j^reen.  The  substance  is  white,  corky, 
fra^e,  and  resembles  oy  its  laminated  structure  and  undu- 
lating edge,  the  Bdletus  i^poarius.  The  dapicho  perhaps 
takes  a  long  time  to  form ;  it  is  probablv  a  juice  thickened 
by  a  particular  disposition  of  the  veffetaole  ors^ans,  di£^ised 
and  coagulated  in  a  humid  soil  secluded  from  the  contact  of 
light ;  it  is  caoutchouc  in  a  particular  state,  I  may  almost 
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say  an  etiolated  caoutchouc.  The  humidity  of  the  soil  seems 
to  account  for  the  undulating  form  of  the  edges  of  the 
dapicho,  and  its  division  into  layers. 

I  ofben  observed  in  Peru,  that  on  pouring  slowly  the 
milky  juice  of  the  hevea,  or  the  sap  of  the  carica,  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  coagulum  forms  undulating 
outlines.  The  dapicho  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the 
forest  that  extends  &om  Javita  to  rimiclun,  although  that 
is  the  only  spot  where  it  has  hitherto  been  found.  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  on  digging  in  French  Ghuiana  beneath  the 
roots  and  the  old  trunks  of  the  hevea,  those  enormous 
masses  of  corky  caoutchouc,*  which  I  have  just  described, 
would  from  time  to  time  be  found.  As  it  is  observed  in 
Europe,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  sap  is  conveyed 
towards  the  root,  it  would  be  curious  to  examine  whether, 
within  the  tropics,  the  milky  juices  of  the  urticeee,  the 
euphorbiacesB,  and  the  apocyne»,  descend  also  at  certain 
seasons.  Notwithstanding  a  great  equality  of  temperature, 
the  trees  of  the  torrid  zone  follow  a  cycle  of  vegetation; 
they  undergo  changes  periodically  retunung.  The  existence 
of  the  dapicho  is  more  interesting  to  physiology  than  to 
vegetable  chemistry.  A  yellowish-white  caoutchouc  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  shops,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  dapicho,  because  it  is  neither  dry  like  cork,  nor 
friable,  but  extremely  elastic,  flossy,  and  soapy.  I  lately  saw 
considerable  quiantities  of  it  in  London.  This  caoutcnouc, 
white,  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  is  prepared  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  exhales  that  animal  ana  fetid  smell  which  I 
have  attributed  in  another  place  to  a  mixture  of  caseum 
andalbumen.t    When,  we  reflect  on  the  immense  variety 

*  Thus,  at  fiye  or  six  inches  depth,  between  the  roots  of  the  Hymenea 
courbaril,  masses  of  the  resin  anime  (erroneously  called  copal)  are  dis* 
covered,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  amber  in  inland  places.  This 
phenomenon  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  those  large  masses 
of  amber  which  are  picked  u^  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of  Prussia. 

f  The  pellicles  deposited  by  the  milk  of  heavea,  in  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  become  brown  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  the 
dapicho  grow  black  as  it  is  softened  before  the  fire,  it  is  owing  to  a  slight 
combustion,  to  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements.  I  am 
surprised  that  some  chemists  consider  the  black  caoutchouc  of  commerce 
as  being  mixed  with  soot,  blackened  by  the  smoke  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed* 
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of  plants  in  the  equinoctial  regiona  that  are  capable  of 
fnniiahing  paoutchouc,  it  is  to  l^  reflretted  that  tiiis  sub- 
stance, 80  eminently  useful,  is  not  found  among  us  at  a 
lowepprice.  Without  cultiyating  trees  with  a  milky  sap, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  caoutchouc  might  be  collected  in 
the  missions  of  the  Orinoco  alone  for  the  consumption  of 
civilized  Europe.*  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  some 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  boots  and 
shoes  of  this  substance  without  a  seam.  Among  the 
American  nations,  the  Omaguas  of  the  Amazon  best  under- 
stand how  to  manufacture  caoutchouc. 

Four  days  had  passed,  and  our  canoe  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  lanmng-plaoe  of  the  Bio  Pimichin.  '*  You  want  for 
nothing  in  my  mission,"  said  Father  Cereso;  ''you  have 
plantams  and  fish;  at  night  you  are  not  stuns  by  mos- 
quitos;  and  the  longer  you  stay,  the  better  chance  you 
will  have  of  seeing  the  stars  of  my  country.  If  your  boat 
be  destroyed  in  the  porta^,  we  will  give  you  another; 
and  I  shall  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  some  weeks 
eon  gewte  hlanca  y  de  rasum^'*  *  Notwithstanding  our  im- 
patience, we  listened  with  interest  to  the  information  given 
us  by  the  worthy  missionary.  It  confirmed  all  we  had 
aheady  heard  of  the  moral  state  of  the  nativea  of  those 
countries.  They  live,  distributed  in  hordes  of  forty  or 
fifty,  under  a  family  government;  and  they  recognise  a 
common  chief  (apoto,  sibierene)  only  at  times  when  they 
make  war  against  their  neighbours.  The  mistrust  of  these 
hordes  towitfds  one  another  is  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  those  who  live  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood 
speak  languages  altogether  different.  In  the  open  plains, 
in  the  countries  with  savannahs,  the  tribes  are  fond  of 
choosing  their  habitations  from  an  affinity  of  orimi,  and 
a  reseim)lance  of  manners  and  idioms.  On  the  t{U)le-land 
of  Tartary,  as  in  North  America,  great  fieunilies  of  nations 
have  been  seen,  formed  into  several  columns,  extending  their 
migrations  across  countries  thinly-wooded,  and  easily  tra- 

*  We  saw  in  Guiana,  besides  the^'aeto  and  the  etiroaiui,  two  other  trees 
that  yield  caoutchouc  in  abundance ;  on  the  banks  of  die  Atabapo,  the 
guamaqui  with  jatropha  leayes,  and  at  Maypnres  the  etnM. 

t  '*  With  white  and  rational  people."  Enropeui  sdf-lofie  usually 
opposes  the  gtm^9  de  raztm  to  the  gtmieparda,  or  ooloured  people. 
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versed.  Such  were  the  journeys  of  the  Toltec  and  AzU.t 
race  in  the  high  phiins  of  Mexico,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era;  such  prohably  was  also  the 
movement  of  nations  by  which  the  petty  tnbes  of  Canada 
were  grouped  together.  As  the  immense  country  between 
the  equator  and  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude  forms  one 
continuous  forest,  the  hordes  were  there  dispersed  by  follow- 
ing the  branchings  of  the  rivers,  and  the  nature  of  the  land 
compelled  them  to  become  more  or  less  agriculturists. 
Such  is'  the  labyrinth  of  these  rivers,  that  families  settled 
themselves  without  knowing  what  race  of  men  lived  nearest 
the  spot.  In  Spanish  Qtiiana  a  mountain,  or  a  forest  half  a 
league  broad,  sometimes  separates  hordes  who  could  not  meet 
in  less  than  two  days  by  navigating  rivers.  In  open  coun- 
tries, or  in  a  state  of  advanced  ci^ization,  communication 
by  rivers  contributes  powerfully  to  generalize  languages, 
manners,  and  political  mstitutions ;  but  in  the  impenetrable 
forests  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  in  the  first  rude  condition 
of  our  species,  rivers  increase  the  dismemberment  of  great 
nations,  favour  the  transition  of  diaLects  into  languages  that 
appear  to  us  radically  distinct,  and  keep  up  national  hatred 
and  mistrust.  Between  the  banks  of  the  Caura  and  the 
Fadamo  Everything  bears  the  stamp  of  disunion  and  weak- 
ness. Men  avoid,  because  they  do  not  understand  each 
other ;  they  mutally  hate,  because  they  mutually  fear. 

When  we  examine  attentively  this  wild  part  of  America, 
we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  those  primitive  times 
when  the  earth  was  peopled  by  degrees,  ana  we  seem  to  be 
present  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  the  old  world 
we  see  that  pastoral  life  has  prepared  the  hunting  nations 
for  agriculture.  In  the  New  W  orld  we  seek  in  vain  these 
progressive  developments  of  civilization,  these  intervals  of 
repose,  these  stages  in  the  life  of  nations.  The  luxurv  of 
vegetation  embalrasses  the  Indians  in  the  chase;  and  in 
their  rivers,  resembling  arms  of  the  sea,  the  depth  of  the 
waters  prevents  fishing  during  whole  months.  Those 
species  of  ruminating  animals,  that  constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  nations  of  the  Old  Woild,  are  wanting  in  the  New. 
The  bison  and  the  musk-ox  have  never  been  reduced  to  a 
domestic  state;  the  breeding  of  llamas  and  guanacos  has 
not  created  tiie  habits  of  paatoral  life.    In  the  temperate 
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xone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  on  the  table- 
land of  New  Meiioo,  the  American  is  a  hunter;  but  in 
the  torrid  zone,  in  the  forests  of  Gkdana,  he  cultivates 
cassava,  plantains,  and  sometimes  maize.  Such  is  the 
admirable  fertili^  of  nature,  that  the  field  of  the  native 
is  a  little  spot  of  land,  to  clear  which  requires  only  setting 
fire  to  the  brambles ;  and  putting  a  few  seeds  or  slips  into 
the  ground  is  all  the  husbandry  it  demands.  If  we  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  most  remote  ages,  in  these  thick 
forests  we  must  always  fig^ure  to  ourselves  nations  deriving 
the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  earth ;  but, 
as  this  eartn  produces  abundance  in  a  small  spacQ,  and 
almost  without  toil,  we  may  also  imagine  these  nations 
often  changing  their  dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  same 
river.  Even  now  the  native  of  the  Orinoco  travels  with  his 
seeds;  and  transports  his  &rm  (conuco)  as  the  Arab 
transports  his  tent,  and  chan8;es  his  pasturage.  The  num- 
ber of  cultivated  plants  found  wild  amid  the  woods,  proves 
the  nomad  habits  of  an  agricultural  people.  Can  we  be 
surprised,  that  by  these  habits  they  lose  almost  all  the 
advantages  that  result  in  the  temperate  zone  from  station- 
ary culture,  from  the  growth  of  com,  which  requires  exten- 
sive lands  and  the  most  assiduous  labour  P 

The  nations  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Inirida,  like  the  ancient  G-ermans  and  the  Persians,  have  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  the  powers  of  nature.  They  call 
the  good  principle  Oachimana;  it  is  the  Mamtou,  the  Qreat 
Spint,  that  regulates  the  seasons,  and  favours  the  harvests. 
Mong  with  Oachimana  there  is  an  evil  principle,  lolokiamoy 
less  powerful,  but  more  art^,  and  in  particular  more 
active.  The  Indians  of  the  forest,  when  tnev  occasionally 
visit  the  missions,  conceive  with  difficulty  the  idea  of  a 
temple  or  an  image.  "These  good  people,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, **  like  only  processions  in  the  open  air.  When  I 
last  celebrated  the  testival  of  San  Antonio,  the  patron  of 
my  village,  the  Indians  of  Inirida  were  present  at  mass. 
'  Your  Qod,'  said  thev  to  me,  '  keeps  himself  shut  up  in  a 
house,  as  if  he  were  old  and  infirm ;  ours  is  in  the  forest,  in 
the  fields,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Sipapu,  whence  the  rains 
come.' "  Amon^  the  more  numerous,  and  on  this  account 
less  barbarous  tnbes,  religious  societies  of  a  singular  kind 
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are  formed.  Some  old  Indians  pretend  to  be  better  in- 
structed than  others  on  points  regarding  divinity;  and  to 
them  is  confided  the  famous  botuto,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  which  is  sounded  under  the  palm-trees  that  they 
may  bear  abundance  of  fruit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
there  exists  no  idol,  as  among  all  the  nations  who  have 
remained  faithM  to  the  first  worship  of  nature,  but  the 
botuto,  the  sacred  trumpet,  is  an  object  of  veneration.  To 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  botuto^  it  is  requisite  to 
be  of  pure  morals,  and  to  hare  lired  single.  The  initiated 
are  subjected  to  fiagellations,  fastings,  and  other  painful  ex- 
ercises. There  are  but  a  small  number  of  these  sacred 
trumpets.  The  most  anciently  celebrated  is  that  upon  a 
hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tomo  and  the  G-uainia.  It 
is  pretended,  that  it  is  heard  at  once  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Tuamini,  and  at  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Davipe,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  leagues.  Father  Cereso  assured  us,  tluit  the 
Indians  speak  of  the  botuto  of  Tomo  as  an  object  of  worship 
common  to  many  surrounding  tribes.  Pruit  and  intoxica- 
ting liquors  are  placed  beside  the  sacred  trumpet.  Some- 
times the  Great  Spirit  himself  makes  the  botuto  resound ; 
sometimes  he  is  content  to  manifest  his  will  through  him  to 
whom  the  keeping  of  the  instrument  is  entrusted.  These 
juggleries  being  very  ancient  (fipom  the  fathers  of  our  fathers, 
say  the  Indians),  we  must  not  be  siu*pri8ed  that  some  un- 
believers are  already  to  be  found;  but  they  express  their 
disbelief  of  the  mysteries  of  the  botuto  only  in  whispers. 
Vomen  are  not  permitted  to  see  this  marvellous  instru- 
ment ;  and  are  excluded  from  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  wor- 
ship. If  a  woman  have  the  misfortune  to  see  the  trumpet, 
she  is  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  missionary  related 
to  us,  that  in  1798  he  was  happy  enough  to  save  a  young 
girl,  whom  a  jealous  and  vindictive  lover  accused  of  having 
K)llowed,  from  a  motive  of  cuiiosi^,  the  Indians  who  sounded 
the  bottUo  in  the  plantations.  "  They  would  not  have  mur^. 
dered  her  publicly,"  said  father  Cesero,  "but  how  was  she  to 
be  protected  from  the  fanatacism  of  the  natives,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  give  poison  ?  The  young  girl  told  me 
of  her  fears,  and  I  sent  her  to  one  of  the  missions  of  the 
Lower  Onm)co."     K  the  people  of  Guiana  had  remained 
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mastera  of  that  vast  country;  if,  without  having  been  impe- 
ded hj  Christian  settlements,  they  could  follow  freely  the 
development  of  their  barbarous  institutions;  the  worship 
of  the  botuto  would  no  doubt  become  of  some  political  im- 
portance. That  mysterious  society  of  the  initiated,  those 
guardians  of  the  sacred  trumpet,  would  be  transformed  into 
a  ruling  caate  of  priests,  and  the  oracle  of  Tomo  would  gra- 
dually form  a  lin&  between  the  bordering  nations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May  we  were  informed,  that  an 
Indian,  who  had  assisted  in  dragging  our  bark  over  the  por- 
tage of  Pimichin,  had  been  stung  by  a  viper.  He  was  a  tall 
strong  man,  and  was  brought  to  the  mission  in  a  very 
alarmmg  slate.  He  had  dropped  down  senseless;  and 
nausea,  vertigo,  and  congestions  m  the  head,  had  succeeded 
the  fainting.  The  liana  called  veiuco  de  guaco*  which  M. 
Mutis  has  rendered  so  celebrated,  and  which  is  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  is  yet  un- 
known in  these  countries.  A  number  of  Indians  hastened 
to  the  hut  of  the  sick  man,  and  he  was  cured  by  an  infu- 
sion of  raiz  de  mato.  We  cannot  indicate  with  certainty 
what  plant  Aimishes  this  antidote;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  raiz  de  mato  is  an  apocynea,  perhaps  the 
Cerbera  thevetia,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana  lingua 
de  mato  or  contra-culebra,  and  which  they  also  use  against 
the  bite  of  serpents.  A  ^enus  nearly  allied  to  the  cer- 
berat  is  employed  in  India  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
common  enough  to  find  in  the  same  &mily  of  plants  vege- 
table poisons,  and  antidotes  against  the  venom  of  reptiles. 
Many  tonics  and  narcotics  are  antidotes  more  or  less  active; 
and  we  find  theiG(e  in  families  very  different  J  from  each  other, 
in  the  aristolochi»,  the  apocynes,  the  gentiansB,  the  polygahe, 

*  This  is  a  mikania,  which  was  confounded  for  some  time  in  Europe  with 
the  ayapana.  De  Candolle  thinks  that  the  guaco  may  be  the  Eupatorium 
satureissfolium  of  Lamarck ;  but  this  Eupatorium  differs  by  its  lineary 
ieaves,  while  the  Mikania  guaco  has  triangular,  oval,  and  very  Urge  leaves. 

t  Ophiozylon  lerpentinum. 

X  I  shall  mention  as  examples  of  these  nine  families  ;  Aristolochia 
sBiguicida,  Cerbera  thevetia,  Ophoiorhiza  mungos,  Polygala  sen^, 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  (one  of  the  remedies  most  used  in  Spanish  America). 
Mikanua  guaco,  Hibiscus  ab^lmesohns  (ther  seeds  of  which  are  very 
active),  Lsnpiqiim  mmphii,  and  Kunthia  montana  ^Cafia  de  la  Vibora). 
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the  solanen,  the  compositfe,  the  maLvaceflB,  the  drymyrhizen, 
and,  which  is  still  more  surprising,  even  in  the  palm-trees. 

In  the  hut  of  the  Indian  who  had  been  so  dangerously 
bitten  by  the  viper,  we  found  balls  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  of  an  earthy  and  impure  salt  called  chivi,  which  is 
prepared  with  great  care  by  the  natives.  At  Maypures  a 
conferva  is  burnt,  which  is  left  by  the  Orinoco  on  tne  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  when,  after  high  swellings,  it  again  enters  its 
bed.  At  Javita  a  salt  is  fabricated  by  the  incineration  of 
the  spadix  and  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  seje  or  chimu.  This 
fine  palm-tree,  which  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Auvana, 
near  the  cataract  of  Ghiarinumo,  and  between  Javit|i  and 
the  Cano  Pimichin,  appears  to  be  a  new  species  of  cocoa- 
tree.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
fruit  of  the  common  cocoa-tree  is  often  saline,  even  when 
the  tree  grows  far  fr5m  the  sea  shore.  At  Madagascar 
salt  is  ex&acted  from  the  sap  of  a  palm-tree  called  ciro. 
Besides  jahe  spadix  and  the  fruit  oi  the  seie  palm,  the 
Indians  of  Javita  lixiviate  also  the  ashes  of  the  famous 
Hana  called  cupcmay  which  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus 
pauUinia,  consequently  a  very  different  plant  from  the  cu- 
pania  of  LinnaBUs.  I  may  here  mention,  that  a  missionary 
seldom  travels  without  being  provided  with  some  prepared 
seeds  of  the  cupana.  This  preparation  requires  great  care. 
The  Indians  scrape  the  seeds,  mix  them  with  flour  of 
cassava,  envelope  tne  mass  in  plantain  leaves,  and  set  it  to 
ferment  in  water,  till  it  acquires  a  saflfron-yellow  colour. 
This  yellow  paste  dried  in  the  sun,  and  diluted  in  water,  is 
taken  in  the  morning  as  a  kind  of  tea.  The  beverage  is 
bitter  and  stomachic,  but  it  appeared  to  me  to  ha^e  a  very 
disagreeable  taste. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  where  salt  is  extremely  rare,  it  is  said  of  a 
rich  man,  "he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  eat  salt  at  his  meals." 
This  good  fortune  is  not  too  common  in  the  interior  of  Gui- 
ana. The  whites  only,  particularly  the  soldiers  of  the  little 
fort  of  San  Carlos,  know  how  to  procure  pure  salt,  either 
from  the  coast   of  Caracas,  or  from   Chita*  by  the  Eio 

*  North  of  Morooote,  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordilleia  of  New 
Grenada.  The  salt  of  the  coasts,  which  the  Indians  call  yu^tttra,  costs 
two  piastres  the  almuda  at  San  Carlos. 
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Meta.  Here,  as  tbrougbout  America^  the  Indians  eat  little 
meat,  and  consume  scarcely  any  salt.  The  chwi  of  Javita  is 
a  mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  and  of  soda,  of  caustic  lime, 
and  of  several  other  earthy  salts.  The  Indians  dissolve  a 
few  particles  in  vrater,  ml  with  this  solution  a  leaf  of 
heliconia  folded  in  a  conical  form,  and  let  drop  a  little,  as 
from  the  extremity  of  a  filter,  on  their  food. 

On  the  5th  of  May  we  set  off,  to  follow  on  foot  our  canoe, 
which  had  at  length  arrived,  by  the  portage,  at  the  CafLo 
Fimichin.  We  had  to  ford  a  great;  number  of  streams ;  and 
these  passages  require  some  caution  on  account  of  the  vipers 
with  ^hich  the  marshes  abound.  The  Indians  pointed  out 
to  us  on  the  moist  clay  the  traces  of  the  little  black  bears  so 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  TemL  They  differ  at  least  in 
size  from  the  Ursus  americanus.  The  missionaries  call  them 
osso  camicero,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  098opahnero  or 
tamanoir  (Myrmecophaga  jubata),  and  from  the  osao  hor» 
migero,  or  anteater  (tamandua).  The  flesh  of  thpse  animals 
is  good  to  eat ;  the  first  two  defend  themselves  by  rising  on 
their  hind  feet.  The  tamanoir  of  Buffon  is  called  uaraca  by 
the  Indians ;  it  is  irascible  and  courageous,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary in  an  animal  without  teeth.  We  found,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, some  vistas  in  the  forest,  which  appeared  to  us  the 
richer,  as  it  became  more  accessible.  We  here  gathered 
some  new  species  of  coffee  (the  American  tribe,  with  flowers 
in  panicles,  forms  probably  a  particular  genus) ;  the  Gralega 
piscatorum,  of  which  the  Tnaians  make  use,  as  they  do  of 
jacquioia,  and  of  a  composite  plant  of  the  Eio  Temi,  as  a  kind 
of  harhascoy  to  intoxicate  fish ;  and  finally,  the  liana,  known 
in  those  countries  by  the  name  of  w^uco  de  mavactire,  which 
yields  the  famous  curare  poison.  It  is  neither  a  phyllanthus, 
nor  a  coriaria,  as  M.  Willdenouw  conjectured,  but,  as  M. 
Kunth's  researches  show,  very  probably  a  strychnos.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  farther  on,  to  speak  of  this  venomous 
substance,  which  is  an  important  object  of  trade  among  the 


The  trees  of  the  forest  of  Pimichin  have  the  gigantic 
height  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  In 
these  burning  climates  the  laurine»  and  amyris*  furnish 

•  The  great  white  and  red  cedars  of  these  countries  are  not  the  Cedrela 
odorata,  hut  the  Amyns  altissima,  whieh  is  an  idea  of  Aublet. 
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tbat  fine  timber  for  building,  wbicb,  on  tbe  nortb-'west  coast 
of  America,  on  mountains  wbere  tbe  tbermometer  falls  in 
winter  to  20^  cent,  below  zero,  we  find  in  tbe  family  of  tbe 
conifersd.  Sucb,  in  every  zone,  and  in  all  tbe  families  of 
Anierican  plants,  is  tbe  prodigious  force  of  vegetation,  tbat, 
in  tbe  latitude  of  fifty-seven  degrees  nortb,  on  tbe  same 
isotbermal  line  witb  St.  Petersburgb  and  tbe  Orkneys,  tbe 
Pinus  canadensis  displays  trunks  one  bundred  and  fifty  feet 
bigb,  and  six  feet  in  diameter.*  Towards  nigbt  we  arrived 
at  a  small  farm,  in  tbe  puerto  or  landing  place  of  Fimicbin. 
We  were  sbown  a  cross  near  tbe  road,  wbicb  marked  tbe 
spot  "  wbere  a  poor  capucbin  missionary  bad  been  killed  by 
wasps."  I  state  tbis  on  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  monks  of  Ja- 
vita  and  tbe  Indians.  Tbey  talk  mucb  in  tbese  countries  of 
wasps  and  venomous  ants,  out  we  saw  neitber  one  nor  tbe 
otber  of  tbese  insects.  It  is  well  known  tbat  in  tbe  torrid 
zone  sligbt  stings  often  cause  fits  of  fever  almost  as  violent 
as  tbose  that  witb  us  accompany  severe  organic  injuries.  Tbe 
deatb  of  tbis  poor  monk  was  probably  the  effect  of  fatigue 
and  damp,  rather  than  of  tbe  venom  contained  in  tbe  stings 
of  wasps,  wbicb  tbe  Indians  dread  extremely.  We  must  not 
confound  tbe  wasps  of  Javita  witb  tbe  melipones  bees,  called 
by  tbe  SpaniardB  anoelitos  (little  angels)  which  covered  our 
faces  and  bands  on  the  summit  of  tbe  Silla  de  Caracas. 

Tbe  landing  place  of  Fimicbin  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
plantation  of  caaco-trees ;  tbey  are  very  vigorous,  and  here, 
as  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Atabapo  and  the  Guainia,  tbey  are 
loaded  with  flowers  and  fruits  at  all  seasons.  They  begin 
to  bear  from  the  fourth  year ;  on  tbe  coast  of  Caracas  they 
do  not  bear  till  tbe  sixth  or  eighth  yeail*.  Tbe  soil  of  tbese 
countries  is  sandy,  wherever  it  is  not  marshy ;  but  tbe  light 
lands  of  tbe  Tuamini  and  Fimicbin  are  extremely  produc- 
tivef.    Around  the  cotmcos  of  Fimicbin  grows,  in  its  wild 

*  Langsdorf  informs  us  that  tbe  inbalritants  of  Norfolk  Soond  make 
boats  of  a  siogle  trunk,  fifty  feet  long,  foar  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and 
three  high  at  the  sides.  They  oonCain  thirty  persons.  These  boats  remind 
ns  of  the  canoes  of  the  Rio  Chagres  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  the 
torrid  sone.  The  Popuhia  balsamifera  also  attains  an  immense  height,  on 
the  mountains  that  border  Norfolk  Sound. 

t  At  Javita,  an  extent  of  fifty  feet  square,  planted  with  Jatropha 
manihot  (yucca)  yields  in  two  years,  in  the  worst  soil,  a  harvest  of  six 
tortag  of  cassava :  the  same  extent  on  a  middling  soil  yields  in  fourteen 
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state,  the  mwa,  a  tree  Tesembling  the  Catyocar  nudferam, 
which  is  ciutiyated  in  Dutch  and  French  G-uiana,  and  which, 
with  the  almendran  of  Mariquita  (Caryocar  amygdalifenun), 
the  juvia  of  the  Esmeralda  (Bertholletia  excel^),  and  the 
Geoffiroea  of  the  Amazon,  yields  the  finest  abnonds  of  all 
South  America.  No  commercial  advantage  is  here  made 
of  the  i^ua  ;  but  I  saw  vessels  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Terra 
Pirma,  that  came  from  Demerara  laden  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Caryocar  tomentosum,  which  is  the  Pekea  tuberculosa  of 
Aublet.  These  trees  reach  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
present,  by  the  beauty  of  their  corolla, 'and  the  multitude  of 
their  stamens,  a  magnificent  appearance.  I  should  weary 
the  reader  by  continuing  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  which  these  vast  forests  contain.  Their  Ysaciety 
depends  oil.  the  coexistence  of  such  a  great  number  of  fiimi- 
<  lies  in  a  small  space  of  e;round,  on  the  stimulating  power  of 
light  and  heat,  and  on  the  perfect  elaboration  of  the  juices 
that  circulate  in  these  gigantic  plants. 

We  passed  the  niffht  in  a  hut  lately  abandoned  by  an 
Indian  family,  who  had  left  behind  them  their  fishins- 
tackle,  pottery,  nets  made  of  the  petioles  of  palm-trees  ;  in 
short,  all  that  composes  the  household  furniture  of  that 
careless  race  of  men,  little  attached  to  prope^.  A  great 
store  of  mani  (a  mixture  of  the  resin  of  the  moronoboea 
and  the  Amyris  carana)  was  accumulated  round  the  house. 
This  is  used  by  the  Indians  here,  as  at  Cayenne,  to  pitch 
their  canoes,  and  fix  the  bony  spines  of  the  ray  at  the  points 
of  their  arrows.  "We  found  in  the  same  place  jars  filled  with 
a  vegetable  milk,  which  serves  as  a  vamisn,  and  is  celebrated 
in  the  missions  by  the  name  of  leche  para  pintar^  (milk  for 
painting).    They  coat  with  this  viscous  jmce  those  articles 

months  a  produce  of  nine  tortas»  In  an  excellent  soil,  around  clumps  of 
mauritia,  there  is  every  year  from  fifty  feet  square  a  produce  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  toriat,  A  torta  weighs  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  three 
tortas  cost  generally  in  the  proyince  of  Caracas  one  sUver  rial,  or  one- 
eighth  of  a  piastre.  These  statements  appear  to  me  to  be  of  some 
importance,  when  we  wish  to  compare  the  nutritive  matter  which  man 
can  obtain  from  the  same  extent  of  soil,  by  covering  it,  in  different 
climates,  with  bread-trees,  plantains,  jatropha,  maize,  potatoes,  rice,  and 
com.  The  tardiness  of  the  harvest  of  jatropha  has,  I  believe,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  by  fixing  them  to  the  soil,  and 
compelling  them  to  sojourn  long  on  the  same  spot. 
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of  furniture  to  which  they  wish  to  ^ve  a  fine  white  colour. 
It  thickens  by  the  contact  of  the  aur,  without  growing  yel- 
low, and  it  appears  singularly  glossy.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  caoutchouc  is  the  oily  part,  the  butter 
of  all  vegetable  milk.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  particular  modifica- 
tion of  caoutchouc  that  forms  this  coa^^um,  this  white  and 
glossy  skin,  that  seems  as  if  covered  with  copal  varnish.  If 
different  colours  could  be  given  to  tnis  milky  varnish,  a 
very  expeditious  method  would  be  found  of  painting  and 
varnishing  our  carriages  by  one  process.  The  more  we  study 
YBgetable  chemistry  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  more  we  shall 
discover,  in  remote  spots,  and  half-prepared  in  the  organs  of 
plants,  products  which  we  believe  belong  only  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  which  we  obtain  by  processes  which  are  often 
tedious  and  difficult.  Already  we  have  found  the  wax  that 
coats  the  palm-tree  of  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  the  silk 
of  the  paJm-tree  of  Mocoa,  the  nourishing  milk  of  the 
j>alo  de  vaca,  the  butter-tree  of  Afirica,  and  the  caseous  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  almost  animalized  sap  of  the 
Carica  papaya.  These  discoveries  will  be  multiplied,  when, 
as  the  polincal  state  of  the  world  seems  now  to  indicate, 
European  civilization  shall  flow  in  a  great  measure  toward 
the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  Continent. 

The  marshy  tract  between  Javita  and  the  emharcadero 
of  Pimichin  is  infested  with  great  numbers  of  vipers. 
Before  we  took  possession  of  the  deserted  hut,  the  Indians 
killed  two  great  ma/pmare  serpents.*  These  grow  to  four 
or  five  feet  long.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same 
species  as  those  I  saw  in  the  Kio  Magdalena.  This  serpent 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  but  extremely  venomous,  white  on  the 
belly,  and  spotted  with  brown  and  red  on  the  back.  As 
the  inside  of  the  hut  was  filled  with  grass,  and  we  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  there  being  no  means  of  suspending 
our  hammocks,  we  were  not  without  inquietude  durmg  the 
night.  In  the  morning  a  large  viper  was  found  on  lifting 
the  jaguar-skin  upon  which  one  of  our  domestics  had  slept. 

*  This  na  me  is  given  in  the  Spanish  colonies  to  very  different  species. 
The  Coluber  mapanare  of  the  province  of  Caracas  has  one  hundred  and 
fortj.two  ventral  plates,  and  thirty-eight  double  caudal  scales.  The 
Coluber  mapanare  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  has  two  hundred  and  eight 
ventral  plates,  and  sixty-four  doable  caudal  scales. 

YOL.  U.     *  2  B 
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The  Indians  W  that  these  reptiles,  slow  in  their  move- 
ments when  fchey  are  not  pursued,  creep  near  a  man 
because  they  are  fond  of  heat.  In  fact,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Magdafena  a  serpent  entered  the  bed  of  one  of  our 
fellow-travellers,  and  remained  there  a  part  of  the  night, 
without  imuring  him.  Without  wishing  to  take  up  the 
defence  of  vipers  and  rattlesnakes,  I  oelieve  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  if  these  venomous  animals  had  such  a  dis- 
position for  offence  as  is  supposed,  the  human  species 
would  certainly  not  have  with&tx>od  their  numbers  in  some 
parts  of  Amenca;  for  instance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  humid  mountains  of  Ghoco. 

We  embarked  on  the  8th  of  May  at  sunrise,  after  having 
carefully  examined  the  bottom  of  our  canoe.  It  had  be- 
come thinner,  but  had  received  no  crack  in  the  portage. 
We  reckoned  that  it  would  still  bear  the  voyage  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  which  we  had  yet  to  perform,  in  going 
down  the  Eio  Negro,  ascending  the  Cassiquiare,  and  re- 
descending  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  Angostura.  The  Pimichin, 
which  is  called  a  rivulet  (cano)  is  tolerably  broad;  but 
smaU  trees  that  love  the  water  narrow  the  bed  so  much 
that  there  remains  open  a  channel  of  only  fi3fteen<rf  twenty 
toises.  Next  to  the  Rio  Chagres  this  river  is  brii^  thJe 
most  celebrated,  in  America  for  the  number  of  its  windings : 
it  is  said  to  have  eighty-five,  which  greatly  lengthen  it.  They 
often  form  right  angles,  and  occur  every,  two  or  three 
leagues.  To  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  landing-place  and  the  point  where  we  were  to  enter 
the  Eio  Negro,  I  took  by  the  compass  the  course  of  the 
Cano  Pimichin,  and  noted  the  &me  during  which  we- 
foUowed  the  same  direction.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
was  only  2*4  feet  in  a  second;  but  our  canoe  made  by 
rowing  4"6  feet.  The  emharcadero  of  the  Pimichin  appeared 
to  me  to  be  eleven  thousand  toises  west  of  its  mouth,  and 
0°  2'  west  of  the  mission  of  Javita.  This  Cano  is  navigable 
during  the  whole  year,  and  has  but  one  raudal,  which  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  go  up;  its  banks  are  .low,  but  rocky. 
After  having  followed  the  wmdings  of  the  Pimichin  for  foul 
hours  and  a  half  we  at  length  entered  the  Eio  Negro. 

The  morning  was  cool  and  befl|||||y   We  had  now  been 
confined  thirty-six  days  in  a  na3H||at^  so  unsteady  that 
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it  would  have  been  overset  by  any  person  rising  impru- 
dently from  his  seat,  without  warning  the  rowers.  We 
had  suffered  severelv  from  the  sting  of  insects,  but  we  had 
withstood  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate;  we  had  passed 
without  accident  the  great  number  of  water&Us  ana  bars, 
which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  often  render 
it  more  dangerous  than  long  voyages  by  sea.  After  all  we 
had  endured,  it  may  be  conceived  that  we  felt  no  little 
satisfaction  in  having  reached  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Amazon,  having  passed  the  isthmus  that  separates  two  sre&t 
systems  of  rivers,  and  in  being  sure  o{  having  fulfilled  the 
most  important  object  of  our  journey,  namely,  to  deter- 
mine fistronomically  the  course  of  that  arm  of  the  Orinoco 
which  falls  into  the  Eio  Negro,  and  of  which  the  existence 
has  been  alternately  proved  and  denied  during  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  an  object  we  have 
long  had  in  viffiF,  its  interest  seems  to  augment.  The 
uninhabited  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  covered  with  forests, 
without  memorials  of.  times  past,  then  occupied  my  imagi- 
nation, as  do  now  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Oxus, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations.  In  that  in- 
terior part  of  the  New  Continent  one  may  almost  accustqm 
one  self  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing 
impedes  their  free  development.  An  immense  layer  of 
mould  manifests  the  uninterrupted  action  of  organic 
powers.  Crocodiles  and  boas  are  masters  of  the  river;  the 
jaguar,  the  peccary,  the  dante,  and  the  monkeys  traverse 
the  forest  without  fear  and  without  danger;  there  they 
dwell  as  in  an  ancieiit  ioheritanee.  This  aspect  of  animated 
nature,  in  which  man  is  nothing,  has  aomethmg  in  it  strange 
and  sad.  To  this  we  reconcile  ^.oj^urselves  with  difficulty 
on  the  ocean,  and  B.tl^^^JJ^JtK^lS&  of  Africa;  though  in 
scenes  where  nothing  .re^PR  mind  our  fields,  our  woods, 
and  our  streams,  we  torn  less  astonished  at  the  vast  solitude 
through  which  w«gaass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country,  adorned 
with  eternal  jg^S^Miey  we  seek  iux  vain  the  traces  of  the 
power  of  Js0m.;  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  world 
different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.  These  impres- 
sions are  the  more  powernil  in  proportion  as  they  are 
of  long  duration,    'ii^  flOldier,  who  had  speu't  his  whole 

2  B  2 
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life  in  the  miariona  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  slept  with  us 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  who, 
during  a  cahn  and  serene  night,  pressed  me  with  questions 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  stiurs,  on  the  inhabitant  of  the 
moon,  on  a  thousand  subjects  of  which  I  was  as  i^orant 
as  himself.  Being  unable  by  my  answers  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  he  said  to  me  in  a  firm  tone  of  the  most  positive 
conviction :  **  with  respect  to  men,  I  believe  there  are  no 
more  up  there  than  you  would  have  found  if  you  had  gone 
by  land  from  Jatvita  to  Gassiquiare.  I  think  I  see  in  the 
stars,  as  here,  a  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a  forest  (mucho 
monte)  traversed  by  a  river."  In  citing  these  words  I 
paint  the  impression  produced  by  the  monotonous  aaspect 
of  those  solitary  regions.  May  this  monotony  not  be  found 
to  extend  to  tne  journal  of  our  navigation,  and  weary  the 
reader  accustomed  to  the  description  of  the  scenes  and  his- 
torical memorials  of  the  old  continent ! 


chaptbb  xxm. 


The  Rio  Negro. — ^Bonndarias  of  BruU.— The  Catngwliire.— Bifaication  of 
the  Orinoco. 

Thb  Bio  ^^gro,  compared  to  the  Amazon,  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata^  or  the  Orinoco,  is  but  a  river  of  the  second  order. 
Its  possession  has  been  for  ages  •of  gr€»t  political  importance 
to  the  Spanish  Gk)vemment,  because  it  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  rival  power,  Portugal,  with  an  easy  passage  into  the 
missions  of  Ghiiana,  and  thereby  disturbing  the  Gapitania 
general  of  Caracas  in  its  southern  limits.  Three  hundred 
years  have  been  spent  in  vain  territorial  disputes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  times,  and  the  deme  of  civilization 
among  the  natives,  resource  has  been  had  sometimes  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  sometimes  the  support  of 
astronomy ;  and  the  disputants  being  generally  more  inte- 
rested in  prolonging  than  in  terminatmg  the  struggle,  the 
nautical  sciences  and  the  geography  of  the  New  Continent, 
have  alone  gained  by  this  intermmable  litigation.  When 
the  affairs  of  Parag^y,  and  the  possession  of  the  colony 
of  Del  Sacramento,  became  of  great  importance  to  the  courts 
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of  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  commissioners  of  the  boundaries 
were  sent  to  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Eio  Plata. 

The  little  that  was  known,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  the  astronomical  geography  of  the  interior  of  the 
New  Continent,  was  owing  to  these  estimable  and  laborious 
men,  the  French  and  Spanish  academicians,  who  measured  a 
meridian  line  at  Quito,  and  to  officers  who  went  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Buenos  A3rres  to  join  the  expedition  of  Malaspina. 
Those  persons  who  know  the  inaccuracy  of  the  maps  of 
South  America,  and  have  seen  those  uncultivated  lands 
between  the  Jupura  and  the  Eio  Negro,  the  Madeira  and 
the  Ucayale,  the  Eio  Branco  and  the  coasts  of  Cayenne, 
which  up  to  our  own  days  have  been  gravely  disputed  in 
Europe,  can  must  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  perse- 
verance with  which  the  possession  of  a  few  square  leagues  is 
litigated.  These  disputed  grounds  are  generally  separated 
from  the  •  cultivated  part  of  the  colomes  by  deserts,  the 
extent  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the  celebrated  con- 
ferences of  Fuente  de  Cava  the  question  was  agitated, 
whether,  in  fixing  the  line  of  demarcation  three  hundred  and 
seventy  Spanish  leagues  to- the  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  the  pope  meant  that  the  first  meridian  should  be 
reckoned  from  the  centre  of  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
(as  the  court  of  Portugal  asserted)  from  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  little  island  of  St.  Antonio.  In  the  year  1754, 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Iturriaga  and  Solano,  negocia- 
tions  were  entered  into  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
then  desert  banks  of  the  Tuamini,  and  of  a  marshy  tract 
which  we  crossed  in  one  evening  ^oing  from  Javita  to  Cano 
Pimichin.  The  Spanish  commissioners  very  recently  would 
have  placed  the  divisional  line  at  the  point  where  the 
Apoporis  falls  into  the  Jupura,  while  the  Portuguese  astro- 
nomers carried  it  back  as  far  as  Salto  Grande. 

The  Eio  Negro  and  the  Jupuro  are  two  tributary  streams 
of  the  Amazon,  and  may  be  compared  in  length  to  the 
Danube.  The  upper  parts  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
the  lower  are  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Christian 
settlements  are  very  numerous  from  Mocoa  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caguan;  while  on  the  Lower  Jupura  the  Portuguese 
have  founded  only  a  few  villages.  On  the  Eio  Ne^. 
on  the  contnuy^  the  Spaniards  heeve  not  been  able  to  nval 
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their  neigliboiirs.  Steppes  and  forests  nearlj  desert  sepa- 
rate, at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  six^  leagues,  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  coast  from  the  four  missions  of  Marsa, 
Tomo,  Davipe,  and  San  Carlos,  which  are  all  that  the  Spanish 
Franciscans  could  establish  along  the  Eio  Negro.  Among 
the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  the  military  system,  tfiEit  of  presides 
and  capitcmes  pdbladores,  has  prevailed  over  the  government 
of  the  missionaries.  Grand  Para  is  no  doubt  &r  distant 
from  the  lAOuth  of  the  Bio  Nem :  but  the  facility  of 
navigation  on  the  Amazon,  which  runs  like  on  immense 
cansi  in  one  direction  from  west  to  east,  has  enabled  the 
Portuguese  population  to  extend  itself  rapidly  along  the 
river.  The  oanks  of  the  Lower  Maranon,  from  Vistoza  as 
far  as  Serpa,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Eio  Negro  from  Fort  da 
Bara  to  San  Jose  da  Maravitanos,  are  embellished  by  rich 
cidtivation,  and  by  a  great  number  of  large  villages  and 
towns. 

"These  local  considerations  are  combined  with  others, 
suggested  bv  the  moral  position  of  nations.  The  north- 
west coast  or  America  furnishes  to  this  day  no  other  stable 
settlements  but  Eussian  and  Spanish  colonies.  Before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  their  progressive  move- 
ment from  east  to  west,  coiild  reach  the  snore  between  the 
latitude  41*  and  50°,  which  long  separated  the  Spanish 
monks  and  the  Siberian  hunters,*  the  latter  had  established 
themselves  south  of  the  Columbia  Eiver.  Thus  in  New 
California  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  men  estimable  for 
their  morals,  and  their  agricultural  activity,  learnt  with 
astonishment,  that  Greek  priests  had  arrived  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; and  that  two  nations,  who  inhabit  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  Europe,  were  become  neighbours 
on  a  coast  of  America  opposite  to  China.  In  Guiana  cir- 
cumstances were  very  different:  the  Spaniards  found  on 
their  frontiers  those  very  Portuguese,  who,  by  their 
language,  and  their  municipal  institutions,  form  with  them 
one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  Boman  Europe;  but 
whom  mistrust,  founded  on  unequal  strength,  and  too  great 

*  The  hunters  connected  with  mUitary  posts,  and  dependent  on  the 
Russian  Company,  of  which  the  principal  shareholders  live  at  Irkutsk. 
In  1804  the  little  fortress  (krepost)  at  the  bay  of  Jakutal  was  still  six 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  most  northern  Mexican  possessions. 
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proximity,  has  converted  into  an  often  hostile,  and  always 
rival  power. 

If  two  nations  a^acent  to  each  other  in  Europe,  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  have  alike  become  neigh- 
bours in  the  New  Contineut,  they  are  indebted  for  that 
circumstance  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  active  courage 
which  both  displayed  at  the  period  of  their  military  glory 
and  political  greatness.  The  Castilian  language  is  now 
spoken  in  North  and  South  America  throughout  an  extent 
of  more  than  one  thousand  nine  hundred  leagues  in  length ; 
if,  however,  we  consider  South  America  apart,  we  there  find 
the  Portuguese  language  spread  over  a  larger  space  of 
ground,  and  spoken  by  a  smaller  number  of  individuals  than 
the  Castilian.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  bond  that  so 
closely  connects  the  fine  languages  of  Camoens  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  had  served  only  to  separate  two  nations,  who  have 
become  neighbours  against  their  will.  National  hatred  is 
not  modified  solelv  by  a  diversity  of  origjn,  of  manners,  and 
of  progress  in  civilization ;  whenever  it  is  powerful,  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  geograjjhical  situation,  and 
the  conflicting  interests  thence  resulting.  I^ations  detest 
each  other  the  less,  in  proportion  as  thev  are  distant ;  and 
when,  their  languages  being  radically  di£&rent,  they  do  not 
even  attempt  to  combine  together.  Travellers  who  have 
passed  through  New  California,  the  interior  provinces  of 
Mexico,  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Brazil,  have  been 
struck  by  these  shades  in  the  moral  dispositions  of  border- 
ing  nations. 

When  I  was  in  the  Spanish  Eio  Ne^,  tlie  divergent 
politics  of  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madnd  had  aiigmented 
that  system  of  mistrust  which,  even  in  calmer  times,  the 
commanders  of  petty  neighbouring  forts,  love  to  encourage. 
Boats  went  up  from  JBarcelos  as  fisir  as  the  Spanish  missions, 
but  the  communications  were  of  rare  occurrence.  A  com- 
mandant with  sixteen  or  eighteen  soldiers  wearied  'the 
garrison'  by  measures  of  safel^,  which  were  dictated  *  by  the 
important  state  of  affairs ;'  if  he  were  attacked,  he  hoped 
to  '  surround  the  enemy.'  When  we  spoke  of  the  indif- 
ference with  which  the  Portuguese  government  doubtless 
re^rded  the  four  little  villages  founded  by  the  monks  of 
Samt  Francisco,  on  the  Upper  Guainia^  the  iXihabitants 
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were  hurt  by  the  motives  which  we  alleged  with  the  yiew 
to  give  them  confidence.  A  people  who  nave  preserved  in 
vigour,  through  the  revolutions  of  ages,  a  national  hatred, 
like  occasions  of  giving  it  vent.  The  mind  delights  in  every- 
thing impassioned,  in  the  consciousness  of  an  energetic 
feeling,  in  the  affections,  and  in  rival  hatreds  that  are 
founded  on  antiquated  prejudices.  Whatever  constitutes 
the  individuality  of  nations  flows  from  the  mother-country 
to  the  most  remote  colonies;  and  national  antipathies  are 
not  effaced  where  the  influence  of  the  same  lan^^uages 
ceases.  We  know,  fit)m  the  interesting  narrative  of  Kru- 
senstem*s  voyage,  that  the  hatred  of  two  fugitive  sailors,  one 
a  Frenchman  and  the  other  an  Englishman,  was  the  cause 
of  a  long  war  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Eio  IVegro, 
the  TnHiana  of  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
villages  detest  each  other.  These  poor  people  speak  only 
the  native  tongues ;  they  are  ignorant  oi  wnat  passes  '  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  great  salt-pool  ;* 
but  the  gowns  of  their  missionaries  are  of  a  different  colour, 
and  this  displeases  them  extremely. 

I  have  stopped  to  paint  the  effects  of  national  animosi- 
ties, which  wise  statesmen  have  endeavoured  to  calm,  but 
have  been  unable  entirely  to  set  at  rest.  This  rivalry  has 
contributed  to  the  imper^tion  of  the  geo^phical  miow- 
ledge  hitherto  obtained  respecting  the  tributary  rivers  of 
the  Amazon.  When  the  communications  of  tne  natives 
are  impeded,  and  one  nation  is  established  near  the  mouth, 
and  another  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river,  it  is 
difficult  for  persons  wno  attempt  to  construct  maps  to 
acquire  precise  information.  The  periodical  inundations, 
and  still  more  the  portages,  by  which  boats  are  jjassed  from 
one  stream  to  another,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  have  led  to  erroneous  ideas  of  the  bifrir- 
cations  and  branchings  of  rivers.  The  Indians  6f  the  Por- 
tuguese missions,  for  instance,  enter  (as  t  was  informed 
upon  the  spot)  the  Spanish  Eio  Negro  on  one  side  by  the 
Bio  Quainia  and  the  Eio  Tomo ;  and  the  Tipper  Orinoco 
on  the  other,  bv  the  portages  between  the  iOababuri,  the 
Pacimoni,  the  idapa,  and  the  Macava,  to  gather  the  aro- 
matic seeds  of  the  puchero  laurel  beyond  the  Esmeralda. 
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The  Indians,  I  repeat,  are  excellent  geographers;  they 
outflank  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  liimts  traced  upon 
the  maps,  in  spite  of  the  forts  and  the  estetoamentos ;  and 
when  the  missionaries  see  them  arrive  firom  such  distances, 
and  in  different  seasons,  they  begin  to  firame  hypotheses  of 
supposed  communications  of  rivers.  Each  party  has  an 
interest  in  concealing  what  it  knows  with  certainty;  and 
that  love  of  the  mysterious,  so  general  among  the  ignorant, 
contributes  to  perpetuate  the  doubt.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  various  Indian  nations,  who  frequent 
this  labyrinth  of  rivers,  give  them  names  entirely  different ; 
and  that  these  names  are  disguised  and  lengthened  by 
terminations  that  signify  *  water,'  *  great  water,'  and  *  cur- 
rent.* How  often  have  I  been  perplexed  by  the  necessity 
of  settling  the  synonymes  of  rivers,  when  I  have  sent  for 
the  most  intelligent  natives,  to  interrogate  them,  through 
an  interpreter,  respecting  the  number  of  tributary  streams, 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  the  partakes.  Throe  or  four 
languages  being  spoken  in  the  same  mission,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  witnesses  agree.  Our  maps  are  loaded  with 
names  arbitrarily  shortened  or  perverted.  To  examine  how 
far  they  may  be  accurate,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  confluent  rivers,  I  midbt  almost 
say  by  a  certain  etymological  tact.  The  Eio  iJaupe,  or 
Uapes  of  the  Portuguese  maps,  is  the  Guapue  of  the 
Spanish  maps,  and  the  Ucayari  ot  the  natives.  The  Anava 
oi  the  old  geofi;raphers  is  the  Anauahu  of  Arrowsmith, ' 
and  the  XJanaimau  or  Quanauhu  of  the  Indians.  The 
desire  of  leaving  no  void  in  the  maps,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  appearance  of  accuracy,  has  caused  rivers  to  be 
created,  to  which  names  have  been  applied  that  have  not 
been  recognized  as  synonymous.  It  is  only  lately  that 
travellers  in  America,  in  Persia,  and  in  the  Indies,  have 
felt  the  importance  of  being  x;orrect  in  the  denomination  of 
places.  When  we  read  the  travels  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  recognise  in  the  '  lake  of  Mrecabo ' 
the  laguna  of  Maracaybo,  and  in  the  'Marquis  Paraco' 
the  name  of  Pizarro,  the  destroyer  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas. 

The  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon  are  desig- 
nated by  the  missionaries  by  different  names  in  their  upper 
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and  lower  course.  The  Iza  is  called,  higher  up,  Patiunayo  ; 
the  Jupura  towards  its  source  bears  the  name  of  Cagueta. 
The  researches  made  in  the  missions  of  the  Andaquies  on 
the  real  origin  of  the  Bio  Negro  have  been  the  more 
fruitless  because  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  was  un- 
known. I  heard  it  called  Guainia  at  Javita,  Maroa,  and 
San  Carlos.  Southey,  in  his  history  of  Brazil,  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  Sao  ]m  egro,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
IS  called  Ghiiani,  or  Curana,  by  the  natives ;  in  the  upper 
part,  Ueneya.  It  is  the  word  Gueneya,  instead  of  Quainia ; 
for  the  Indians  of  those  countries  say  indifferently  G-uara- 
nacuA  or  Ouaranacua,  GTuarapo  or  Uarapo. 

The  sources  of  the  Eio  Negro  have  long  been  an  object 
of  contention  among  geograpers.    The  interest  we  feel  in 
this  question  is  not  merely  that  which  attaches  to  the 
origin  of  all  great  rivers,  but  is  connected  with  a  crowd  of 
other  .questions,  that  comprehend  the  supposed  bifurqitions 
of  the  Caoueta,  the  communications  between  the  Eio  Negro 
and  the  Orinoco,  and  the  local  fable  of  El  Dorado,  for- 
merly called  Emm,  or  the  empire  of  the  Ghrand  Paytiti. 
When  we  study  with  care   tne  ancient   maps  of   these 
countries,  and  the  history  of  their  geographical  errors,  we 
see  how  by  degrees  the  fable  of  El  Dorz^o  has  been  trans- 
ported towards  the  west  with  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  was  at  first  fixed  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Sio  Negro.    The  valiant  Philip 
de  Urre  sought  for  the  great  city  of  Manoa  by  traversing 
the  Guaviare.     Even  now  the  Indians  of  San  Jose  de 
Maravitanos  relate  that,  "  on  sailing  to  the  north-east  for 
fifteen  days,  on  the  G-uape  or  Uaupe,  you  reach  a  famous 
laguna  de  oro,  surrounded  by  jnountains,  and  so  large  that 
the  opposite  shore  cannot  be  discerned.    A  ferocious  nation, 
the  Guanes,  do  not  permit  the  collecting  of  the  gold  of  a 
sandy  plain  that  surrounds  the  lake.    Father  Acuima  places 
the  laRe  Manoa,  or  Yenefiti,  between  the  Jupura  and  the 
Sio  Negro.    Some  Manoa  Indians  brought  Pather  Pritz, 
in  1687,  several  slips  of  beaten  gold.    This  nation,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Urarira, 
between  Lamalongo  and  Moreira,  dwelt  on  the  Yurubesh. 
La  Condamine  is  right  in  saying  that  this  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Caqueta^  the  Bio  Negro,  the  Yurubesh,  and 
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the  Iquiare,  was  the  first  scene  of  El  Dorado..  But  where 
shall  we  find  the  names  of  Turubesh  and  Iquiare,  given 
by  the  Fathers  Acunha  and  Fritz?  I  think  I  recognise 
them  in  the  rivers  Urubaxi  and  Iguari,*  on  some  manu- 
script Portuguese  maps  which  I  possess.  I  have  long  and 
assiduously  studied  the  geography  of  South  America,  north 
of  the  Amazon,  from  ancient  maps  and  unpublished  mate- 
rials. Desirous  that  my  work  should  preserve  the  character 
of  a  scientific  performance,  I  ought  not  to  hesitate  about 
treating  of  subjects  on  which  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can 
throw  some  light ;  namely,  on  the  questions  respecting  the 
sources  of  the  Bio  Negro  and  the  Orinoco,  the  commu- 
nication between  these  rivers  and  the  Amazon,"  and  the 
problem  of  the  auriferous  soil,  which  has  cost  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  World  so  much  suffering  and  so  much 
blood. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  waters  circulating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  as  well*  as  in  the  structi^  of  organic 
bodies,  nature  has  pursued  a  much  less  complicated  plan 
than  has  been  believed  by  those  who  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  ^ded  by  vague  conceptions  and  a  taste 
for  the  marvellous.  We  md,  too,  that  aU  anomalies, 
all  the  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  hydrography,  which  the 
ifiterior  of  Ainerica  displays,  are  merely  apparent ;  that  the 
course  of  running  waters  ftimishes  phenomena  equally  ex- 
traordinary in  the  old  world,  but  that  these  phenomena, 
from  their  littleness,  have  less  struck  the  imagination  of 
travellers.  When  immense  rivers  may  be  conddered  as  com- 
posed of  several  parallel  furrows  of  unequal  depth;  when 
these  rivers  are  not  enclosed  in  valleys ;  and  when  the  inte- 
rior of  the  great  continent  is  as  flat  as  the  shores  of  the  sea 
with  us ;  the  ramificutions,  the  bifurcations,  and  the  inter- 
lacings  in  the  form  of  net-work,  must  be  infinitely  multipied. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  seas,  I  cannot 
think  that  the  New  World  issued  frbm  the  waters  later 
than  the  Old,  and  that  organic  life  is  there  vounger,  or 
more  recent ;  but  without  ad&iitting  oppositions  between  the 

*  It  may  be  written  Urubaji.  The^  and  the  x  were  the  same  as  the 
German  eh  to  Father  Fritx.  The  Urubaxi,  or  Hyurubazi  (Yurubesh), 
falls  into  the  Rio  Negro  near  Santa  Isabella ;  the  Iguari  (Iquiare  ?)  runs 
into  the  Issana,  which  is  also  a  tributary  oC  the  Rio  Negro. 
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two  hemispliereB  of  the  same  planet,  we  may  conceive  that 
in  the  hemisphere  most  abundant  in  waters  the  different 
systems  of  rivers  required  more  time  to  separate  themselyes 
&om  one  another,  and  establish  their  complete  indepen- 
dence.   The  deposits  of  mud,  which  are  formed  wherever 
the  running  waters  lose  somewhat  of  their  swiftness,  con- 
tribute, no  doubt,  to  raise  the  beds  of  the  great  confluent 
streams,  and  augment  their  inundations ;   but  at  length 
these  deposits  entirely  obstruct  the  branches  of  the  rivers 
and  the  narrow  channels  that  connect  the  neighbouring 
streams.    The  substances  washed  down  by  rain-waters  form 
by  their  accumulation  new  bars,  isthmuses  of  deposited 
earth,  and  points  of  division  that  did  not  before  exist.     It 
hence  results  that  these  natural  channels  of  communication 
are  by  degrees  divided  into  twotributaiy  streams,  and  from 
the  eifect  of  a  transverse  rising,  acquire  two  opposite  slopes ; 
a  part  of  their  waters  is  turned  back  towards  the  principal 
recipient,  and  a  buttress  rises*  between  the  two  parallel 
basins,  which  occasions  all  traces  of  their  ancient  conununi- 
cation  to  disappear.    From  this  period  the  bifurcations  no 
longer  connect  different  systems  of  rivers ;  and,  where  they 
continue  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  ^reat  inundations,  we 
see  that  the  wat^  diverge  from  the  prmcipal  recipient  only 
to  enter  it  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  circuit.     The 
limits,  which  at  first  appeared  vague  and  uncertain,  begin  to 
be  fixed ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the  action  of  what- 
ever is  moveable  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  that  of 
the  waters,  the  deposits,  an^  the  sands,  the  basins  of  rivers 
separate,  as  great  lakes  are  subdivided,  and  as  inland  seas 
lose  their  ancient  communications.* 

The  certainty  acquired  by  geographers  since  the  sixteenth 
centuiv,  of  the  existence  of  several  bifrircations,  and  the 
mutual  dependence  of  various  systeins  of  rivers  in  South 
America,  have  led  them  to  admit  an  intimate  connectiof 

*  The  geologiical  oonstitation  of  the  soil  seemg  to  indicate  that,  not 
withstanding  the  actual  difference  of  level  in  their  waters, 'the  Black  Sea, 
the  Caspian,  and  lake  Aral,  communicated  with  each  other  in  an  era 
anterior  to  historic  times.  The  overflowing  of  the  Aral  hito  the  Caspian 
Sea  seems  even  to  be  partly  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  independent  of  t^e 
bifurcation  of  the  Gihon  (Oxus),  on  which  one  of  the  most  learned  gfo- 
graphers  of  our  day,  M.  Ritter,  has  thrown  new'light. 
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between  the  five  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon ;  the  Guaviare,  tbd  Inirida,  the  Bio  Negro,  the 
Caqueta  or  Hyapura,  and  the  Putmnayo  or  Iza. 

The  Meta,  the  Quaviare,  the  Caqueta,  and  the  Put|imayo, 
are  the  only  great  rivers  that  rise  immediately  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Santa  F6,  Popayan,  and 
Paste.  The  Vichada,  the  Zama,  the  Inirida,  the  Bio  Negro, 
the  Uaupe,  and  the  Apoporis,  which  are  marked  in  our  maps 
as  extending  westward  as  far  as  the  mountains,  take  rise  at 
a  great  distance  from  them,  either  in  the  savannahs  between 
the  Meta  and  the  Guaviare,  or  in  the  mountainous  country 
which,  according  to  the  information  given  me  by  the  natives, 
begins  at  four  or  five  days'  journey  westward  of  the  missions 
of  Javita  and  Maroa,  and  extends  through  the  Sierra  Tuhuny, 
beyond  the  Xie,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Issana. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
contains  the  sources  of  so  many  majestic  rivers,  ^the  Meta, 
the  Ghiaviare,  the  Caqueta,  and  the  Putumayo,)  is  as  little 
covered  with  snow  as  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  from 
which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  going  up  the  tributary  streams  which  ftirrow  the 
plains,  a  volcano  is  found  still  in  activity,  before  you  reach 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  This  phenomenon  was  disco- 
vered by  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  go  down  from  Ceja  by 
the  Bio  Fra^ua  to  Caqueta.  A  solitanr  hill,  emitting  smoke 
night  and  Saj,  is  found  on  the  north-east  of  the  mission 
of  Santa  Bosa,  and  west  of  the  Puerto  del  Pescado.  This 
is  the  effect  of  a  lateral  action  of  the  volcanos  of  Popayan 
and  Pasto ;  as  Guacamayo  and  Sangay,  situated  also  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  are  the  effect 
of  a  lateral  action  produced  by  the  system  of  the  volcanos 
of  Quito.  After  having  closely  inspected  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Bio  Negro,  where  the  granite  everywhere 
pierdes  the  soil ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  total  absence  of 
volcanos  in  Brazil,  Ghiiana,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and 
perhaps  in  all  that  part  of  the  continent  lying  eastward  of 
the  Andes ;  we  contemplate  with  interest  the  three  burning 
volcanos  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Caqueta,  the  Nape, 
and  the  Bio  de  Macas  or  Morona.  • 

The  little  group  of  mountains  with  which  we  became  ac- 
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^nainted  at  the  sources  of  the  G-uainia,  is  remarkable  from 
its  being  isolated  in  the  plain  that  ^xtends  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Orinoco.  Its  situation  with  regard  to  longitude 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  stretches  into  a  ridge,  which 
forms  first  the  strait  (angostura)  of  the  Guaviare,  and  then 
the  great  cataracts  (saltos,  cachoeiras)  of  the  IJaupe  and 
the  J  upura.  Does  this  ground,  composed  probably  of  pri- 
mitive rocks,  like  that  which  I  examined  more  to  the  east, 
contain  disseminated  gold?  Are  there  any  gold-washings 
more  to  the  south,  toward  the  'D'aupe,  on  the  Iquiare 
(Iguiari,  Iguari),  and  on  the  Yurubesh  (Yuijibach,  Uru- 
baxi)  ?  It  was  there  that  Philip  yon  Huten  first  sought  El 
Dorado,  and  with  a  handAU  of  men  fought  the  battle  of 
Omaguas,  so  celebrated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  sepa- 
rating what  is  £EtbulouB  from  the  narratives  of  the  Conquis- 
tadores,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  the  names  preserved 
on  the  same  spots  a  certain  basis  of  historic  truth.  We 
follow  the  expedition  of  Huten  beyond  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Caqeta ;  we  nnd  in  the  Gua^es,  governed  by  the  cacique  of 
Macatoa,  the  inhabitants  of  toe  nver  of  Uaupe,  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Guape,  or  Guapue ;  we  call  to  mind,  that 
Father  Acunha  calls  the  Iquiari  (Quiquiare)  *  a  gold  river' ; 
and  that  fifty  years  later  father  Eritz,  a  missionary  of  great 
veracity,  received,  in  the  mission  of  Yurimaguas,  the  Manaos 
(Manoas),  adorned  with  plates  of  beaten  gold,  coming  from 
the  country  between  the  Uaupe  and  the  Ca^ueta,  or 
Jupura.  The  rivers  that  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  (for  instance  the  Napo)  carry  along  with  them  a 
great  deal  of  gold,  even  when  their  sources  are  found  in 
trachytic  soils.  Why  may  there  not  be  an  alluvial  aurife- 
rous soil  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  as  there  is  to  the 
west,  in  the  Sonoro,  at  Choco,  and  at  Barbacoas  ?  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  riches  of  this  soil; 
but  I  do  not  tmnk  myse&  authorized  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  precious  metals  in  the  primitive  mountains  of 
Guiana,  merely  because  in  our  journey  through  that  country 
we  saw  no  metallic  veins.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  natives  of  the  Orinoco  have  a  name  in  their  languages 
fot  gold  {carucv/ru  in  Caribbee,  caricuri  in  Tamanac,  cavitta 
in  Maypure),  while  the  word  they  use  to  denote  silver. 
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prata^  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.*  The 
notions  collected  by  Acnnha,  Pather  Fritz,  and  La  Conda- 
mine,  on  the  gold-washings  south  and  north  of  the  river 
TJaupe,  agree  with  what  I  learnt  of  the  auriferous  soil  of 
those  countries.  Howerer  great  we  may  suppose  the  com- 
munications that  took  place  between  the  nations  of  the 
Orinoco  before  the  arriyal  of  Europeans,  they  certainly 
did  not  draw  their  gold  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Cordilleras.  This  declivity  is  poor  in  mines,  particularly  in 
mines  anciently  worked;  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic' rocks  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan,  Pasto,  and 
Quito.  The  gold  of  Quiana  probably  came  from  the  country 
east  of  the  Andes.  In  our  days  a  lump  of  gold  has  been 
found  in  a  ravine  near  the  mission  of  Encaramada,  and 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if,  since  Europeans  settled 
in  these  wild  spots,  we  hear  less  of  the  plates  of  gold, 
gold-dust,  and  amulets  of  jade-stone,  which  could  heretofore 
be  obtained  from  the  Caribs  and  other  wandering  nations 
by  barter.  The  precious  metals,  never  very  abimdanl;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Eio  Negro,  and  the  Amazon, 
disappeared  almost  entirely  when  the  system  of  the  missions 
caused  the  distant  communications  between  the  natives  to 


The  banks  of  the  Upper  Guainia  in  general  abound  much 
less  in  fishing-birds  than  those  of  Cassiquiare,  the  Meta, 
and  the  Auraca,  where  ornithologists  would  find  suffi- 
cient to  enrich  immensely  the  collections  of  Europe.  This 
scarcity- of  animals  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  want  of 
shoals  and  flat  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  tbe 
black  waters,  which  (on  account  of  their  very  purity)  fur- 
nish less  aliment  to  aquatic  insects  and  fish.  However, 
the  Indians  of  thes6  countries,  during  two  periods  of  the 
year,  feed  on  birds  of  passage,  which  repose  in  their  long 

*  The  Parecas  say,  instead  of  prata^  rata.  It  is  the  Castilian  word 
plata  ill-pronounced.  Near  the  Yurnbesh  there  is  another  inconsiderable 
tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cuncur-iari.  It  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  this  name  the  Caribbee  word  carucur,  gold.  The  Caribs 
extended  their  incursions  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  south-west 
toward  the  Rio  Negro  ;  and  it  was  this  restless  people  who  curried  the 
fable  of  El  Dorado,  by  the  same  way,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  (from 
south-west  to  north-east),  from  the  Mesopotamia  between  the  Rio  Negro 
aud  the  Jupura  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Braoco. 
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mictions  on  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Negro.    Wlien  the 
^  Orinoco  begfa^  to  swell*  after  the  vernal  equinox,  an  innu- 

merable quantity  of  ducks  (patos-careteros)  remove  from 
the  eighth  to  th^hvd  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  first  and 
fourth  degree  of  south  latitude,  towards  the  south-south-east. 
These  animals  then  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  no 
doubt  because  the  increasing  depth  of  waters,  and  the  inun- 
dations of  the  shores,  prevent  them  from  catching  fish,  in- 
sects, and  aquatic  worms.  They  are  killed  by  thousands  in 
their  passage  across  the  Eio  Negro.  When  they  go  towards 
the  equator  they  are  very  fat  and  savoury ;  but  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  Orinoco  decreases  and  returns  into 
its  bed,  the  ducks,  warned  either  by  the  voices  of  the  most 
experienced  birds  of  passage,  or  by  that  internal  feeling 
which,  not  knowing  how  to  define,  we  call  instinct,  return 
from  the  Amkzon  and  the  Bio  Branco  towards  the  north. 
At  this  period  they  are  too  lean  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Bio  Negro,  and  escape  pursuit  more  easily  from 
being  accompanied  by  a  species  of  herons  (gavanes)  which 
are  excellent  eating.  Thus  the  Indians  eat  ducks  in  March, 
and  herons  in  September.  We  could  not  learn  what  becomes 
of  the  gofocmes  during  the  swellings  of  the  Orinoco,  and  why 
they  do  not  accompany  the  patos  careteros  in  their  migration 
from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Bio  Branco.  These  regukr  mi- 
grations of  birds  from  one  part;  of  the  tropics  towards 
another,  in  a  zone  which  is  during  the  whole  year  of  the 
same  temperature,  are  very  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
southern  coasts  of  the  West  India  Isknds  receive  abo  every 
year,  at  th&  period  of  the  inundations  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Terra  Firma,  numerous  flights  of  the  fishing-birds  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  of  its  tribtttary  streams.  We  must  presume 
that  the  variations  of  drought  and  humidity  in  the  equinoc- 
tial zone  have  the  same  influence  as  the  great  changes  of 
temperature  in  our  climates,  on  the  habits  oi  animals.  The 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  pursuit  of  insects,  call  the  hum- 
ming-birds into  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
into  Canada  as  far  as  the  parallels  of  Paris  and  Berlin :  in 

*  The  swellingB  of  the  Nile  take  place  much  later  tiian  those  of  the 
Orinoco ;  after  the  summer  solstice,  below  Syene ;  and  at  Cairo  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  Nile  begins  to  sink  near  that  city  generally- 
about  the  15th  of  October,  and  continaes  sinking  till  the  20th  of  May. 
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the  same  manner  a  greater  facility  for  fishing  draws  the  web- 
footed  and  long-legged  birds  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
from  the  Orinoco  towards  the  Amazon.  Nothing  is  more 
marvellous,  and  nothing  is  yet  known  less  clearly  in  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  than  the  direction,  extent,  and  term 
of  tne  migrations  of  birds. 

After  having  entered  the  Eio  Negro  by  the  Pimichin,  and 
passed  the  small  cataract  at  the  conluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
we  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  the 
mission  of  Maroa.  This  village,  containing  one  himc&ed  and 
fifty  Indians,  presented  an  appearance  of  ease  and  prosperity. 
TKe  purchased  some  fine  specimens  of  the  toucan  alive; 
a  opurageous  bird,  the  intelligence  of  which  is  developed  like 
thai;  of  our  domestic  ravens.  We  passed  on  the  right,  above 
Maroa,  first  the  mouth  of  the  Aquio,*  then  that  of  the  Tomo.f 
On  wie  banks  of  the  latter  river  dwell  the  Cheruvichahenas, 
Bome^^imilies  of  whom  I  have  seen  at  San  Erancisco  Solano. 
The  To^o  lies  near  the  Eio  Guaicia  (Xie),  and  the  mission 
of  Tomo  receives  by  that  way  fugitive  Indians  from  the 
Lower  Guainia.  We  did  not  enter  the  mission,  but  Pather 
Zea  related  to  us  with  a  smile,  that  the  Indians  of  Tomo  and 
Maroa  had  been  one  day  in  fiill  insurrection,  because  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  them  to  dance  the  famous  "  dance 
of  the  devils."  The  missionary  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have 
the  ceremonies  by  which  t\iepi€u;he8  (who  are  at  once  priests, 
physicians,  and  conjurors)  evoke  the  evil  spirit  lolokiamo, 
represented  in  a  burlesque  manner.  He  thought  that  the 
"  dance  of  the  devils"  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  prov- 
ing to  the  neophytes  that  lolokiamo  had  no  longer  any 
power  over  them.  Some  young  Indians,  confiding  in  the 
promises  of  the  missionary,  consented  to  act  the  devils,  and 
were  already  decorated  with  black  and  yellow  plumes,  and 
jaguar-skins  with  long  sweeping  tails.  The  place  where  the 
church  stands  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  who  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  missions,  in  order  to  add  more  efiect  to  the 
coimsels  of  the  monks ;  and  those  Indians  who  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
dance,  and  the  impotency  of  the  evil  spirit,  were  brought  to 

*  Aqui,  Aaqui,  Ake,  of  the  most  recent  maps, 
f  Tomni,  Temujo,  Tomon. 
TOL.  II.  2  0 
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the  festivily.  The  oldest  and  most  timid  of  the  Indians, 
howerer,  imbued  all  the  rest  with  a  supentitioiiB  dread; 
all  resolyed  to  flee  al  monte,  and  the  missionaiy  ad- 
journed his  project  of  turning  into  derision  the  demon  of 
the  natives.  What  extraragant  ideas  may  sometimes 
enter  the  imagination  of  an  idle  monk,  who  passes  his  life 
in  the  forests,  far  from  everything  that  can  recall  hu- 
man civilisation  to  his  mind.  The  violence  with  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  execute  in  pubKc  at  Tomo  the 
mysterious  dance  of  the  devils  is  the  more  strange,  as 
all  the  books  written  by  the  missionaries  relate  the  efforts 
they  have  used  to  prevent  the  Junereal  dances,  the  dances  of 
the  sacred  trumpet,  and  that  ancient  dance  of  serpents,  the 
Queti,  in  which  these  wily  animals  are  represented  as  issuing 
from  the  forests,  and  coming  to  drink  with  the  men  in  order 
to  deceive  them,  and  carry  off  the  women. 

A^r  two  hours'  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tomo 
we  arrived  at  the  little  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Davipe, 
founded  in  1776,  not  by  monks,  but  by  a  lieutenant  of  mi- 
litia, Don  Francisco  Bobadilla.  The  missionaiy  of  the  place, 
Father  Morillo,  with  whom  we  spent  some  hours,  received 
us  with  great  hospitality.  He  even  offered  us  Madeira 
wine,  but,  as  an  object  of  luxury,  we  should  have  preferred 
wheaten  bread.  The  want  of  bread  becomes  more  sensibly 
felt  in  length  of  time  than  that  of  a  strong  liquor.  The 
Portuguese  of  the  Amazon  cany  small  quantities  of  Madeira 
wine,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  £io  Negro ;  and  the  word 
madera  signifying  wood  in  the  Castilian  language,  the  monks, 
who  are  not  mudi  versed  in  the  study  of  geography,  had  a 
scruple  of  celebrating  mass  with  Madeira  wine,  which  they 
took  for  a  fermented  liquor  extracted  from  the  trunk  of  some 
tree,  like  pahn-wine;  and  requested  the  guardian  of  the 
missions  to  decide,  whether  the  vino  de  madera  were  wine 
from  grapes,  or  the  juice  of  a  tree.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest,  the  question  was  agitated,  whether  it  were  allow- 
able for  the  priests,  in  celebrating  mass,  to  use  any  fer- 
mented liquor  analogous  to  grape-wine.  The  question,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

At  Davipe  we  bought  some  provisions,  among  which  were 
fowls  and  a  pig.  Tins  purchase  greatly  interested  our  In- 
dians, who  had  been  a  long  while  deprived  of  meat.    They 
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pressed  ns  to  depart,  in  order  to  reach  the  island  of  Dapa, 
^here  the  pi^  was  to  be  killed  and  roasted  during  the 
night.  We  had  scarcely  time  to  examine  in  the  convent  (con- 
yento)  the  great  stores  of  mani  resin,  and  cordage  of  the 
chiquichiqui  palm,  which  deserves  to  be  more  known  in 
Europe.  This  cordage  is  extremely  light;  it  floats  upon 
the  water,  and  is  more  durable  in  the  navigation  of  rivers 
than  ropes  of  hemp.  It  must  be  preserved  at  sea  by  being 
ofben  wetted,  and  little  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  tropicid 
sun.  Don  Antonio  Santos,  celebrated  in  the  country  for  his 
journey  in  search  of  lake  Parima,  taught  the  Indians  of  the 
Spanisn  Eio  Negro  to  make  use  of  the  petioles  of  the  chiqui*- 
chiqui,  a  pakn-tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  of  which  we  saw 
neither  the  flowers  nor  the  fruit.  This  officer  is  the  only 
white  man  wfio  ever  came  from  Angostura  to  Grand  Para, 
passing  by  land  from  the  sources  of  the  Eio  Carony  to 
those  of  the  Bio  Branco.  He  had  studied  the  mode  of 
fabricating  ropes  from  the  chiquichiqui  in  the  Portuffuese 
colonies ;  and,  on  his  return  from  the  Amazon,  he  introduced 
this  branch  of  industiy  into  the  missions  of  G^uiana.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  extensive  rope-walks  could  be  estab* 
lished  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiare, 
in  order  to  make  these  cables  an  i^cle  of  trade  witn  Eu- 
rope. A  small  quantity  is  already  en>orted  from  Angostura 
to  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  less  than  cordage  of  hemp.  Young  palm-trees  only 
heii^s  employed,  they  must  be  planted  and  careftdly  culti- 
vated. 

A  little  above  the  mission  of  Davipe,  the  Eio  Negro 
receives  a  branch  of  the  Cassiquiare,  the  existence  of  which  is 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  branch- 
ings of  rivers.  This  branch  issues  from  ttie  Cassiquiare, 
north  of  Vasiva,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Itinivini ;  and, 
after  flowing  for  the  length  of  twenty-five  leagues  through  a 
flat  and  almost  uninhabited  country,  it  falls  into  the  Eio 
Negro  under  the  name  of  the  Eio  Conorichite.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  more  than  one  himdred  and  twenty  toises  broad 
near  its  mouth.  Although  the  current  of  the  Conorochite 
is  very  rapid,  this  natural  canal  abridges  by  three  days  the 
passage  from  Davipe  to  Esmeralda.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  a  double  communication  between  the  Cassiquiare 
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and  the  Eio  Negro,  when  we  recollect  that  so  many  of  the 
rivers  of  America  form,  as  it  were,  deltas  at  their  con- 
fluence with  other  rivers.  Thus  the  Eio  Branco  and  the 
Eio  Jupura  enter  by  a  great  number  of  branches  into  the 
Eio  Negro  and  the  Amazon.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Jupura  there  is  a  much  more  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
Before  this  river  joins  the  Amazon,  the  latter,  which  is  the 
principai  recipient,  sends  off  three  branches  called  Uaranapu, 
Manhama,  and  Avateparana,  to  the  Jupura,  which  is  but  a 
tributary  stream.  The  Portuguese  astronomer,  Eibeiro,  has 
proved  this  important  fact.  The  Amazon  gives  waters  to 
the  Jupura  itself,  before  it  receives  that  tributary  stream. 

The  Eio  Conorichite,  or  Itinivini,  formerly  facilitated  the 
trade  in  slaves  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Spanish 
territory.  The  slave-traders  went  up  by  th#  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Cano  Mee  to  Conorichite ;  and ,  thence  dragged 
their  canoes  by  a  portage  to  the  rochelas  of  Manuteso,  in 
order  to  enter  the  Atabapo.  This  abominable  trade  lasted 
till  about  the  year  1756;  when  the  expedition  of  Solano, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  missions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eio  Negro,  put  an  end  to  it.  Old  laws  of  Charles  V 
and  Philip  III*  had  forbidden  under  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties (such  as  the  being  rendered  incapable  of  civil  employ- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  two  thousand  piastoes),  "  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  to  the  faith  by  violent  means,  and  sending 
armed  men  against  them ;"  but  notwithstanding  these  wise 
and  humane  laws,  the  Eio  Negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  was  no  further  interesting  in  European  politics, 
than  as  it  facilitated  the  entradas,  or  hostile  incursions,  and 
favoured  the  purchase  of  slaves.  The  Caribs,  a  trading  and 
warlike  people,  received  from  the  Portuguese  and  the  Butch, 
knives,  fish-hooks,  small  mirrors,  and  all  sorts  of  glass 
beads.  They  excited  the  Indian  chiefs  to  make  war  against 
each  other,  bought  their  prisoners,  and  carried  off,  them- 
selves, bv  stratagem  or  force,  aU  whom  they  found  in  their 
way.  Tnese  incursions  of  the  Caribs  comprehended  an  im- 
mense eirtent  of  land;  they  went  from  the  banks  of  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Cdrony,  by  the  Eupunuri  and  the  Pa- 
raguamuzi  on  one  side,  directly  south  towards  the  Eio 
Branco ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  south-west,  following  the 
*  26  Jan.  1523 ;  and  10  Oct.  1618. 
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portages  between  the  Sio  Paragua,  the  Caora,  and  the 
Ventuario.  The  Caribs,  when  they  arriyed  amid  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  divided  themselves  into 
several  bands,  in  order  to  reach,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  the 
Cababuij,  the  Itinivini,  and  the  Atabapo,  on  a  great  many 
points  at  once,  the  banks  of  the  Ghuiainia  or  Eio  Nefi;ro,  and 
carry  on  the  slave-trade  with  the  Portuguese.  Thus  the 
unhappy  natives,  before  they  came  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Europeans,  suffered  from  their  proximi^.  The 
same  causes  produce  everywhere  the  same  effects.  The  bar^ 
barous  trade  which  civilized  nations  have  carried  on,  and 
still  partially  continue,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  extends  its 
fatal  influence  even  to  regions  where  the  existence  of  white 
men  is  unknown. 

Having  quitted  the  mouth  of  the  Gonorichite  and  the 
mission  of  Davipe,  we  reached  at  sunset  the  island  of  Dapa, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  very  picturesquely 
situated.  We  were  astonished  to  find  on  this  spot  some 
cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  an  Indian 
hut.  Pour  natives  were  seated  round  a  fire  of  brushwood, 
and  they  were  eating  a  sort  of  white  paste  with  black  spots, 
which  much  excited  our  curiosity.  These  black  spots 
proved  to  be  vaehacos,  large  ants,  the  hinder  parts  of  which 
resemble  a  lump  of  grease.  They  had  been  dried,  and 
blackened  by  smoke.  We  saw  several  bags  of  them  sus- 
pended above  the  fire.  These  good  people  paid  but  little 
attention  to  us ;  yet  there  were  more  than  fourteen  persons 
in  tlds  confined  hut,  lying  naked  in  hammocks  hung  one 
above  another.  When  Pather  Zea  arrived,  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  -joy.  The  military  are  in 
greater  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Negro  than  on 
those  of  the  Orinoco,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  frontiers;  and  wherever  soldiers  and  monks  dispute 
for  power  over  the  Indiuis,  the  latter  are  most  attached  to 
the  monks.  Two  young  women  came  down  from  their 
hammocks,  to  prepare  for  us  cakes  of  cassava.  In  answer 
to  some  enquiries  which  we  put  to  them  through  an  inters 
preter,  they  answered  that  cassava  grew  poorly  on  the 
island,  but  that  it  was  a  good  land  for  ants,  ana  food  was 
not  wanting.  In  fact,  these  vachacos  frimish  subsistence 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Bio  Negro  and  the  Ouainia.    They 
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do  not  eat  tlie  ants  as  a  Inxmy,  but  because,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  missionaries,  tWo  fat  of  ants  (the  white 
part  of  the  abdomen)  is  a  vexy  substantial  food.  When 
the  cakes  of  cassava  were  prepared,  Father  Zea,  whose  fever 
seemed  rather  to  sharpen  than  to  enfeeble  his  appetite, 
ordered  a  little  bag  to  be  brought  to  him  filled  with  smoked 
vachacos.  He  mixed  these  bruised  insects  with  flour  of  cas- 
sava, which  he  pressed  us  to  taste.  It  somewhat  resembled 
rancid  butter  mixed  with  crumb  of  bread.  The  cassava  had 
not  an  acid  taste,  but  some  remains  of  European  prejudices 
prevented  our  joining  in  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  good 
missionary  on  what  he  called  '  an  excellent  ant  paste.' 

The  violence  of  the  rain  obliged  us  to  sleep  in  this 
crowded  hut.  The  Indians  slept  only  from  eight  till  two 
in  the  morning;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  employed  in 
conversing  in  their  hammocks,  and  preparing  their  bitter 
beverage  of  cupana.  They  threw  frew  mel  on  the  fire,  and 
complamed  of  cold,  although  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  at  21°.  This  custom  of  being  awake,  and  even  on  foot, 
four  or  five  hours  before  sunrise,  is  genend  among  the 
Indians  of  Guiana.  When,  in  the  entradas^  an  attempt  is 
made  to  surprise  the  natives,  the  hours  chosen  are  uiose 
of  the  first  sleep,  from  nine  till  midnight. 

We  left  the  island  of  Dapa  long  before  daybreak;  and 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  our  rowers,  our  passage  to  the  fort  of  San  Oarloa 
del  Eio  Negro  occupied  twelve  hours.  We  passed,  on  the 
left;,  the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and,  on  the  right,  the 
small  island  of  Cumarai.  The  fort  is  believed  in  the 
country  to  be  on  the  equatorial  line ;  but,  according  to  the 
observations  which  I  made  at  the  rocks  of  Culimacari,  it 
isinr54'ir. 

We  lodged  at 'San  Carlos  with  the  conmiander  of  the 
fort,  a  lieutenant  of  militia.  Erom  a  gaUerv  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  we  enjoyed  a  deligjhtful  view  of  three 
islands  of  great  length,  and  covered  with  thick  vegetation. 
The  river  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south,  as 
if  its  bed  had  been  dug  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  sky 
being  constantly  cloudy  gives  these  countries  a  solemn  and 
gloomy  character.  We  found  in  the  village  a  fewjuvia- 
trees,  which  frcmish  the  triangular  nuts  called  in  iEoirope 
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the  almonds  of  the  Amazon,  or  Brazil-nuts.  We  have  made 
it  known  by  the  name  of  Bertholletia  excelsa.  The  trees 
attain  after  eight  years'  growth  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

The  military  establislmient  of  this  frontier  consisted  of 
seventeen  soldiers,  ten  of  whom  were  detached  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  neighbouring  missions.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
humidity  of  the  air  there  are  not  four  muskets  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  fired.  The  Portuguese  have  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  men,  better  clothed  and  armed,  at  the  little  fort 
of  San  Jose  de  Maravitanos.  We  found  in  the  mission  of 
San  Carlos  but  one  ga/rita^  a  square  house,  constructed 
with  unbaked  bricks,  and  containing  six  field-pieces.  The 
little  fort,  or,  as  they  think  proper  to  call  it  here,  the 
Oastilh  de  San  JBUipe,  is  situated  opposite  San  Carlos,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bio  'Se^o. 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Ouainia  will  be  more  productive 
when,  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  excessive 
humidity  of  the  air  and  the  soil  shall  be  diminished.  In 
their  present  state  of  culture  maize  scarcely  grows,  and 
the  tooacco,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  much  cele* 
brated  on  the  coast  of  Caracas,  is  well  cultivated  only  on 
spots  amid  old  ruins,  remains  of  the  huts  of  thepudflo  viefo 
^Id  town).  Indigo  grows  wild  near  the  villages  of  Maroa, 
JDavipe,  and  Tomo.  Under  a  difierent  system  from  that 
which  we  found  existing  in  these  countries,  the  Eio  Negro 
will  produce  indigo,  coffee,  cacao,  maize,  and  rice,  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sio  Negro  to  Grand 
Para  occupying  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  it  would 
not  have  taken  us  much  more  time  to  have  gone  down*  the 
Amazon  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Brazil,  than  to  return  bv  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco  to  the  northern  coast  of  Ca- 
racas. We  were  informed  at  San  Carlos  that,  on  account 
of  political  circumstances,  it  was  difficult  at  that  moment 
to  pass  frt>m  the  Spanish  to  the  Portuguese  settlements; 
but  we  did  not  know  till  after  our  return  t6  Europe  the 
extent  of  the  danger  to  which  we  should  have  been  exposed 
in  proceeding  as  fu*  as  Barcellos.  It  was  known  at  [Brazil, 
possibly  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  that  I  was 

*  Thia  ward  literally  signifies  a  aentry-boz ;  bat  it  is  here  employed  in 
the  lenae  of  atore-hoaae  or  araenaL 
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going  to  yisit  the  misBions  of  the  Bio  Negro,  and  examine 
the  natural  canal  which  unites  two  great  systems  of  rivers. 
In  those  desert  forests  instruments  had  been  seen  onlj  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  boundaries ;  and  at  that 
time  the  subaltern  agents  of  the  Portuguese  goyemment 
could  not  conceive  how  a  man  of  sense  could  expose  himself 
to  the  fatifi^es  of  a  long  journey,  *'  to  measure  lands  that 
did  not  belong  to  him."  Orders  had  been  issued  to  seize 
mv  person^  my  instruments,  and,  above  all,  those  registers 
of  astronomical  observations,  so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
states.  "We  were  to  be  conducted  by  way  of  the  Amazon 
to  Grand  Para,  and  thence  sent  back  to  Lisbon.  But 
fortunately  for  me,  the  government  at  Lisbon,  on  being 
informed  of  the  zeal  of  its  subaltern  agents,  instantly  gave 
orders  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  in  my  operations; 
but  that  on  the  contrary  they  should  be  encouraged,  if  I 
traversed  any  .part;  of  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

Li  going  down  the  G-uainia,  or  Sio  Negro,  you  pass  on 
the  right  the  Callo  Maliapo,  and  on  the  left  the  Cafios 
Dariba  and  Eny.  At  five  leagues  distance,  nearly  in  1°  38' 
of  north  latitude,  is  the  island  of  San  Josef.  A  little  below 
that  island,  in  a  spot  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 
orange-trees  now  growing  wild,  the  traveller  is  shown  a 
small  rock,  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  cavern  called  by 
the  missionaries  the  Glorieta  de  Cocuy.  This  summer- 
house  (for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  word  glorieta  in 
Spanish)  recalls  remembrances  that  are  not  the  most  agree- 
able. It  was  here  that  Cocuy,  the  chief  of  the  Manitivi- 
tanos,*  had  his  harem  of  women,  and  where  he  devoured 
the  finest  and  fattest.  The  tradition  of  the  harem  and  the 
orgies  of  Cocuy  is  more  current  in  the  Lower  Orinoco  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guaima.  At  San  Carlos  the  very  idea 
that  the  chief  of  the  Manitivitanos  could  be  guilty  of 
cannibalism  is  indignantly  rejected. 

The  Portuguese  government  has  established  many  settle- 
ments even  in  this  remote  part  of  Brazil.  Below  the 
Glorieta,  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  there  are  eleven 
villages  in  an  extent  of  twenty-five  leagues.    I  know  of 

*  At  San  Carlos  there  is  still  preserved  an  instrument  of  music,  a 
kind  of  large  drum,  ornamented  with  very  rude  Indian  paintings,  which 
relate  to  the  exploits  of  Cocuy. 
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nineteen  more  as  far  as  the  mouth,  of  the  Eio  Negro,  beside 
the  six  towns  of  Thomare,  Moreira  (near  the  Eio  Deme- 
nene,  or  Uaraca,  where  dwelt  anciently  the  Q^uiana  Indians), 
Barcellos,  San  Miguel  del  Eio  Branco,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (so  weU  known  in  the  fictions  of  El  Dorado), 
Moura,  and  Villa  do  Eio  Negro.  The  banks  of  this  tri- 
butary stream  of  the  Amazon  alone  are  consequently  ten 
times  more  thickly  peopled  than  all  the  shores  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Spanish  Eio  Negro. 

Among  the  tr3)utary  streams  which  the  Eio  Negro  receives 
from  the  north,  three  are  particularlj  deserving  of  attention, 
because  on  account  of  their  branchmgs,  their  portages,  and 
the  situation  of  their  sources,  they  are  connected  with  the 
often-discussed  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
most  southern  of  these  tributary  streams  are  the  Eio  Branco,* 
which  was  loiig  believed  to  issue  conjointly  with  the  Orinoco 
from  lake  Parime,  and  the  Eio  Padaviri,  which  communicates 
by  a  portage  with  the  Mavaca,  and  consequently  with  the 
U  pper  Orinoco,  to  the  east  of  the  mission  of  Esmeralda, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Eio  Branco  and  the 
Padaviri,  when  we  arrive  in  that  mission;  it  suffices  here  to 
pause  at  the  third  tributary  stream  of  the  Eio  Neg^o,  the 
Cababury,  the  interbranchiogs  of  which  with  the  Cassiquiare 
are  alike  important  in  their  connexion  with  hydrography, 
and  with  the  trade  in  sarsaparilla. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  Parime,  which  border  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  above  Esmeralda,  send  off  a  chain  towards  the  south, 
of  which  the  Cerro  de  TJnturan  forms  one  of  the  principal 
simmiits.  This  mountainous  country,  of  small  extent  but 
rich  in  vegetable  productions,  above  all,  in  the  mavacure 
liana,  employed  in  preparing  the  vxmrali  poison,  in  almond- 

*  The  Portaguese  name,  Rio  Branco,  sig^fies  White  River,  Rio 
Parime  is  a  Caribbean  name,  signifying  Great  Water,  These  names 
haying  also  been  applied  to  different  tributary  streams,  have  caused  many 
errors  in  geography.  The  great  Rio  Branco,  or  Parime,  often  mentioned 
in  this  work,  is  formed  by  the  Urariquera  and  the  Tacuta,  and  flows, 
between  Canroeyro  and  Yilla  de  Moura,  into  the  Rio  Negro.  It  is  the 
Quecuene  of  the  natives ;  and  forms  at  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Negro 
a  very  narrow  delta,  between  the  principal  tmnk  and  the  Amayauhau, 
which  ia  a  little  branch  more  to  the  west. 
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trees  (the  jutia^  or  BertboUetia  excelsa),  in  aromatic  puehe^ 
ries,  and  in  wild  cacao-trees,  forms  a  point  of  division 
between  tbe  waters  tbat  flow  to  tbe  Ormoco,  tbe  Cassi- 
quiare,  and  tbe  Bio  Negro.  Tbe  tributary  streams  on  tbe 
nortb,  or  tbose  of  tbe  Orinoco,  are  tbe  Mayaca  and  tbe 
Baracapo ;  tbose  on  tbe  west,  or  of  tbe  Cassiquiare,  are  tbe 
Idapa  and  tbe  Facimoni;  and  tbose  on  tbe  soutb,  or  of  tbe 
Itio  Negro,  are  tbe  Padaviri  and  tbe  Cababuri.  Tbe  latter 
is  divided  near  its  source  into  two  brancbes,  tbe  western- 
most of  wbicb  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  Baria.  Tbe  Indians 
of  ike  mission  of  San  irancisco  iSolano  gave  us  tbe  most 
minute  description  of  its  course.  It  affords  tbe  very  rare 
example  of  a  orancb  by  wbicb  an  inferior  tributary  stream, 
instead  of  receiving  tbe  waters  of  tbe  superior  stream,  sends 
to  it  a  part  of  its  own  waters  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tbat 
of  tbe  principal  recipient. 

Tbe  Cababuri  runs  into  tbe  Sio  Negro  near  tbe  mission 
of  Nossa  Senbora  das  Oaldas;  but  tbe  rivers  Ya  and 
Dimity,  wbicb  are  bigber  tributary  streams,  communicate 
also  witb  tbe  Cababuri ;  so  tbat,  firom  tbe  little  fort  of  San 
Gabriel  de  Cacboeiras  as  far  as  San  Antonio  de  Castanbeira 
tbe  Indians  of  tbe  Portuguese  possessions  can  enter  tbe 
territory  of  tbe  Spanisb  missions  by  tbe  Baria  and  tbe 
Pacimoni. 

Tbe  cbief  object  of  tbese  incursions  is  tbe  collection  of 
sarsaparilla  and  tbe  aromatic  seeds  of  tbe  pucbery-laurel 
(Lauras  picburim).  Tbe  sarsaparilla  of  tbese  countries  is 
celebrated  at  Grand  Para,  Angostura,  Cumana^  Nueva  Bar- 
celona, and  in  otber  parts  of  Terra  Pinna,  by  tbe  name  of 
zarza  del  Eio  Negro.  It  is  mucb  preferred  to  tbe  aarza  of 
tbe  province  of  Caracas,  or  of  tbe  mountains  of  Merida ;  it 
is  dried  witb  great  care,  and  exposed  purposely  to  smoke,  in 
order  tbat  it  may  become  blacker.  Tnis  liana  grows  in  pro- 
fusion on  tbe  bumid  declivities  of  tbe  mountains  of  TJnturan, 
and  Acbivaquery.  Decandolle  is  rigbt  in  suspecting  tbat 
different  species  of  smilax  are  gatbered  under  tbe  name  of 
sarsaparilla.  "We  found  twelve  new  species,  among  wbicb 
tbe  Smilax  sipbylitica  of  tbe  Cassiquaire,  and  tbe  Smilax 
officinalis  of  tbe  river  Magdalena,  are  most  esteemed  on 
account  of  tbeir  diuretic  properties.  Tbe  quantity  of  sar- 
saparilla employed  in  tbe  Spanisb  colonies  86  a  domestic: 
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medicine  is  very  conBiderable.  "We  see  by  the  works  of 
Clusius,  that  at  the  begiiming  of  the  t/onmiista,  Europe 
obtamed  this  salutary  medicament  from  the  Mexican  coast 
of  Honduras  and  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  The  trade  in  zarza 
is  now  more  active  in  those  porfcs  which  have  interior 
communications  with  the  Orinoco,  the  Sio  Negro,  and  the 
Amazon. 

The  trials  made  in  several  botanical  gardens  of  Europe 
prove  that  the  Smilai  glauca  of  Virginia,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended is  the  S.  sarsapai^  of  Linmeus,  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  wherever  the  mean  winter  temperature 
rises  above  six  or  seven  degrees  of  the  centigrade  ther*> 
mometer* :  but  t}iose  species  that  possess  the  most  active 
virtues  belong  exclusively  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  require  a 
much  higher  degree  of  heat.  In  reading  the  works  of  Clu- 
sius,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  why  our  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica  persist  iur  considering  a  plant  of  the  United 
States  as  the  most  ancient  type  of  the  officinal  species  of  the 
genus  smUax. 

We  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  of  the  £10 
Negro  some  of  those  green  stones,  known  by  the  name  of 
"Amazon  stones,"  because  the  natives  pretend,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition^  that  they  come  from  the  country  "  of  the 
women  without  husbands  {uougnamiainaecimima),  or  women 
Mving  alone  {AikeamheHaiw^y^  We  were  told  at  San  Carlos, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  that  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  we  found  east  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  in  the 
missions  of  the  Garony  and  at  Angostura,  that  the  sources 
of  the  Bio  Branco  are  the  native  spots  of  the  green  stones. 
These  statements  confirm  the  report  of  an  old  soldier  of  the 

*  The  winter  temperature  at  London  and  Paria  is  4*2°  and  3*7°;  at 
Montpelier^  6*7° ;  at  Rome,  1'7^,  In  that  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  Terra 
Pirma,  where  we  saw  the  most  active  species  of  the  sarsaparilla  growing, 
(that  which  supplies  the  ^rade  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies) 
the  temperature  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  degrees.  The  roots  of 
another  family  of  monocotyledons  (of  some  cyperacett)  possess  also  dia- 
phoretic and  resolvent  properties.  Hie  Carex  arenaria,  the  C.  hirta,  &c. 
furnish  the  German  sarsaparilla  of  druggists.  According  to  Clusius, 
Europe  received  the  first  sarsaparilla  firom  Yucatan,  and  the  island  of 
^na,  opposite  Guayaquil. 

t  This  word  is  of  the  Tamanae  language;  these  women  are  the  wle 
JOowne  of  the  Italian  missionaries. 
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garrison  of  Cayenne  (mentioned  by  La  Condamine),  who 
affirmed  that  these  mineral  substances  were  obtained  from 
the  "  country  of  women,"  west  of  the  rapids  of  the  Oyapoc. 
The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  fort  of  Topayos  oit  the  Amazon^ 
five  degrees  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Itio  Negro,  possessed 
formerly  a  gteat  number  of  these  stones.  Had  they  received 
them  from  the  north,  that  is,  from  the  country  pointed  out 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Bio  Nem,  which  extends  from  the 
mountains  of  Cayenne  towards  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo, 
the  Carony,  the  Orinoco,  the  Parime,  and  the  Bio  Trom- 
betas  ?  or  did  they  come  from  the  south  by  the  Bio  Topayos, 
which  descends  m>m  the  vast  table-land  of  the  Campos 
Farecis  f  Superstition  attaches  great  importance  to  these 
mineral  substances :  they  are  worn  suspended  from  the  neck 
as  a^mulets,  because,  according  to  popular  belief^  they  pre- 
serve the  wearer  frt>m  nervous  complaints,  fevers,  and  the 
stings  of  venomous  serpents.  Thc^  nave  consequently  been 
for  ages  an  article  of  trade  among  the  natives,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Caribs,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Buchanans  of  the  New  World,  made  them 
known  alon^  the  coasts  of  Qtiiana;  and  the  same  stones, 
like  mone^  in  circulation,  passed  successively  from  nation 
to  nation  in  opposite  directions :  their  quantity  is  perhaps 
not  augmented,  and  the  spot  which  produces  them  is  pro- 
bably unknown  rather  than  concealed.  In  the  midst  of  en- 
lightened Europe,  on  occasion  of  a  warm  contest  respecting 
native  bark,  a  &w  years  ago,  the  green  stones  of  the  Orinoco 
were  gravely  proposed  as  a  powerful  febrifuge.  Afber  this 
appeal  to  the  credulity  of  Europeans,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Spanish  planters  share  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  Indians  for  these  amulets,  and  that  they  are  sold 
at  a  very  considerable  price.  The  form  given  to  tnem  most 
frequently  is  that  of  the  Bab}rlonian  c^j^Enders,*  longitudi- 
nally perforated,  and  loaded  with  inscriptions  and  figures. 
But  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  Lidians  of  our  days,  the  na- 
tives of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  whom  we  find  in  the 
last  degree  of  barbarism.  The  Amazon  stones,  like  the  per- 
forated and  sculptured  emeralds,  found  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
New  Grenada  and  Quito,  are  vestiges  of  anterior  civilization. 

*  The  price  of  a  c/Under  two  inches  long  ii  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
piastres. 
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The  present  inhabitants  of  those  eonntries,  particularly  in 
the  hot  region,  so  little  comprehend  the  possibilily  of  cut- 
ting hard  stones,  (the  emerald,  jade,  compact  feldspar  and 
rock-crystal,)  that  they  imagine  tne  green  stone  is  soft  when 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  h^dens  after  having  been 
moulded  by  the  hand. 

The  natural  soil  of  the  Amazon-stone  is  not  in  the  vdlley 
of  the  river  Amazon.  It  does  not  derive  its  name  from  the 
river,  but  like  the  river  itself,  the  stone  has  been  named  after 
a  nation  of  warlike  women,  whom  Eather  Acunha,  and 
Oviedo,  in  his  letter  to  cardinal  Bembo,  compare  to  the 
Amazons  of  the  ancient  world.  What  we  see  in  our  cabinets 
under  the  false  denomination  of  Amazon-stone,  is  neither 
jade,  nor  compact  feldspar,  but  a  common  feldspar  of  an 
apple-green  colour,  that  comes  from  the  Ural  mountains 
and  on  lake  Onega  in  Eussia,  but  which  I  never  saw  in  the 
granitic  mountains  of  Guiana.  Sometimes  also  this  very 
rare  and  hard  Amazon-stone  is  confounded  with  the  hatchet- 
nephrite  (beilstein)*  of  "Werner,  which  has  much  less  tena- 
cily.  The  substance  which  I  obtained  from  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  belongs  to  the  samstrnte^'f  to  the  real  jade, 
which  resembles  compact  feldspar,  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  verde  de  Corsica,  or  gabbro.it:  It 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  passes  from  apple-green  to  emerald- 
green  ;  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges,  ex^emely  tenacious, 
and  in  a  high  degree  sonorous.  These  Amazon  stones  weriB 
formerly  cut  by  the  natives  into  very  thin  plates,  perforated 
at  the  centre,  and  suspended  by  a  thread,  and  these  plates 
vield  an  ahnost  metallic  sound  if  struck  by  another  hard 
body.  II  This  fact  confirms  the  connection  which  we  find, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  fracture  and  of  specific 
gravity  between  the  saussurite  and  the  siliceous  basis  of  the 
porphyrschiefer,  which  is  the  phonoHte  (khngstein).    I  have 

*  Punamnstein  (jade  azinien).  The  stone  hatchets  found  in  America^ 
for  instance  in  Mexico,  are  not  of  beilsieint  bat  of  compact  feldspar. 

t  Jade  of  Saussure,  according  to  the  system  of  Brongniart ;  tenadons 
jade,  and  compact  tenadous  feldspar  of  Hatiy;  some  varieties  of  the 
variolithe  of  Werner. 

%  Euphotide  of  Hany,  or  ichiller/eh  of  Ranmer. 

(I  M.  Brongniart,  to  whom  I  showed  these  plates  on  my  return  to 
Europe,  yery  justly  compared  these  jades  of  Parime  to  the  sonorous 
stones  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  musical  instruments  called  king. 
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already  observed,  that,  as  it  is  very  rare  to  find  in  America 
nephrite,  jade,  or  compact  feldspar,  in  its  native  place,  we 
may  well  be  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  hatchets  which 
are  everywhere  discovered  in  digging  the  earth,  from  the 
banks  o£  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Chile.  We  saw  in  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Orinoco,  or  of  Farime,  only  granular 
granites  containing  a  little  hornblende,  granites  passing  into 
gneiss,  and  schistoid  hornblendes.  Has  nature  repeated  on 
the  east  of  Esmeralda,  between  the  sources  of  the  Carony, 
the  Essequibo,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Bio  Branco,  the  tran- 
sition-formation of  Tucutunemo  reposing  on  mica-schist? 
Does  the  Amazon-stone  come  from  the  rocks  of  euphotide, 
which  form  the  lafat  member  of  the  series  of  primitive  rocks? 
We  find  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  at 
the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  a  peculiar  predilection  for  cer- 
tain stones ;  not  only  those  which,  from  their  hardness,  may 
be  useful  to  man  as  cutting  instruments,  but  also  for  mine- 
ral substances,  which,  on  account  of  their  colour  and  their 
natural  form,  are  believed  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  orga- 
nic functions,  and  even  to  the  propensities  of  the  soul. 
This  ancient  worship  of  stones,  these  benign  virtues  attri- 
buted to  jade  and  luematite,  belong  to  the  savages  of  Ame- 
rica as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Thrace. 
The  human  race,  when  in  an  uncultivated  state,  believes  itself 
to  have  sprung;  from  the  ground ;  and  feels  as  if  it  were 
enchained  to  the  earth,  and  the  substances  contained  in  her 
bosom.  The  powers  of  nature,  and  stUl  more  those  which 
destroy  than  those  which  preserve,  are  the  first  objects  of 
its  worship.  It  is  not  solely  in  the  tempest,  in  the  sound 
that  precedes  the  earthquake,  in  the  fire  that  feeds  the  vol- 
cano, that  these  powers  are  manifested ;  the  inanimate  rock  ; 
stones,  by  their  lustre  and  hardness;  mountains,  by  their 
mass  and  their  solitude ;  act  upon  the  untaught  mind  with 
a  force  which,  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization,  can  no 
longer  be  conceived.  This  worship  of  stones,  when  once 
established,  is  preserved  amidst  more  modem  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  what  was  at  first  the  object  of  religious  homage, 
becomes  a  source  of  superstitious  confidence.  Divine  stones 
are  transformed  into  amulets,  which  are  believed  to  preserve 
the  wearer  from  every  iU,  mental  and  corporeal.  Altnough  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  separates  the  banks  of  the 
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Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  from  the  Mexican  table-land ; 
aLtbougb  iiistorj  records  no  fact  that  connects  the  savage 
nations  of  Guiana  with  the  civilized  nations  of  Anahuac,  the 
monk  Bernard  de  Saha^on,  at  the  beguining  of  the  conquest, 
found  preserred  as  reucs  at  Cholu^  certain  green  stones 
which  had  belonged  to  Quetzalcohuatl.  This  mysterious  per- 
sonage is  the  Mexican  Buddha ;  he  appeared  in  the  time  or  the 
Toltecs,  founded  the  first  religious  associations,  and  estab- 
fished  a  government  similar  to  that  of  Meroe  and  of  Japan. 

The  historj  of  the  jade,  or  the  green  stones  of  Ghiiana,  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  warlike  women  whom 
the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  named  the  Amazons 
of  the  New  World.  La  Condamine  has  produced  many 
testimonies  in  favour  of  this  tradition.  Smce  my  return 
from  the  Orinoco  and  the  river  Amazon,  I  have  often  been 
asked,  at  Paris,  whether  I  embraced  the  opinion  of  that 
learned  man,  or  believed,  like  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Oougtumtainsecouimay 
(the  independent  women  who  received  men  into  their  society 
only  ia  the  month  of  April),  merely  to  fix,  in  a  public 
sitting  of  the  Academy,  the  attention  of  an  audience  some- 
what eager  for  novelties.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  opinion  on  a  tradition  which  has  so  romantic 
an  appearance ;  and  I  am  farther  led  to  do  this  as  La  Conda- 
mine asserts  that  the  Amazons  of  the  Eio  Gayame*  crossed 

*  OreUana,  arriTing  at  the  Maraflon  by  the  Rio  Coca  and  the  Napo, 
fought  with  the  Amazons,  aa  it  appears,  between  the  month  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  that  of  the  Xingu,  La  Condamine  aaserta,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  passed  the  Maraflon  between  Tefe  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Puruz,  near  the  CsAo  Cuchiyara,  which  is  a  western 
branch  of  the  Puruz.  These  women  therefore  came  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Cayame,  or  Cayambe,  consequently  from  the  unknown  country 
which  extends  south  of  the  Maraflon,  between  the  Ucayale  and  the 
Madeira.  Raleigh  also  places  them  on  the  south  of  the  Maraflon,  but  in 
the  province  of  Topayos,  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  He.  says 
they  were  **  rich  in  golden  vessels,  which  they  had  acquired  in  exchange 
for  the  famous  green  stones,  or  piedras  hijadaa.**  (Raleigh  means,  no 
doubt,  piedroM  del  higadot  stones  that  cure  diseases  of  the  liver.)  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  ^at,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  after,  La 
Condamine  still  found  those  green  stones  (divine  iiones)^  which  differ 
neither  in  colour  nor  in  hardness  from  oriental  jade,  in  greater  numbers 
among  the  Indians  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Topayos,  than 
elsewhere.    The  Indians  said  that  they  inherited  these  stones,  which  cure 
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the  Maiafion  to  establiBh  themselves  on  the  Bio  Negro.  A 
taste  for  the  marrellous,  and  a  wish  to  inyest  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  New  Continent  with  some  of  the  colouring  of 
classic  antiquity,  no  doubt  contributed  to  give  great  import- 
ance to  the  first  narratives  of  Orellana.  In  perusing  the 
works  of  Vespucci,  Fernando  Columbus,  Qeraloini,  Oviedo, 
and  Pietro  l^^urtyr,  we  recognize  this  tendency  of  the  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  find  among  the  newly  discovered 
nations  all  that  the  Greeks  have  related  to  us  of  the  first 
age  of  the  world,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  barbarous  Scy- 
thians and  A6icans.  But  if  Oviedo,  in  addressing  his  letters 
to  cardinal  Bembo,  thought  fit  to  fiatter  the  taste  of  a  man 
80  familiar  with  the  stu^  of  antiquity,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
had  a  less  poetic  aim.  He  sought  to  fix  the  attention  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  great  empire  of  Guiana,  the- con- 
quest of  which  he  proposed.  He  gave  a  description  of  the 
nsing  of  that  gilded  kmg  (el  dorado),^  whose  chamberhuns, 
furnished  with  long  tubes,  blew  powdered  gold  every  morn- 
ing over  his  body,  after  having  rubbed  it  over  with  aromatic 
oik :  but  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  queen  Elizabeth,  than  the  warlike  republic  of  * 
women  without  husbands,  who  resisted  the  Castilian  heroes. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  prompted  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  those  writers  who  have  given  most  reputation  to  the 
Amazons  of  America;  but  these  motives  do  not,  I  think, 
suffice  for  entirely  rejecting  a  tradition,  which  is  spread 
among  various  nations  having  no  communications  one  with 
another. 

Thirty  years  after  La  Condamine  visited  Quito,  a  Portu- 
guese astronomer,  Bibeiro,  who  has  traversed  the  Amazon, 
and  the  tributary  streams  which  run  into  that  river  on  the 
northern  side,  has  confirmed  on  the  spot  all  that  the  learned 
Frenchman  had  advanced.  He  found  the  same  traditions 
•among  the  Indians;  and  he  collected  them  with  the  greater 
impartiality  as  he  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  Amazons 

the  nephritic  colic  and  epilepsy,  from  tbdr  fitthen,  who  receiTed  them 
from  the  wotnen  without  hmbandi." 

*  The  term  el  dorado,  which  sig^nifies  the  gilded,  was  not  originally 
the  name  of  the  country.  The  territory  subsequently  distinguished  by 
that  appellation  was  at  first  known  as  the  country  of  *'el  Rey  I>orado" 
{the  Gilded  King). 
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formed  a  separate  horde.  Not  knowing  any  of  the  tongues 
spoken  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Bio  Negro,  I  could  learn 
nothing  certain  respecting  the  popular  traditions  of  the 
women  without  husbands,  or  the  origin  of  the  green  stones, 
which  are  believed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  them.  I 
shall,  however,  quote  a  modem  testimony  of  some  weight, 
that  of  Father  Gili.  "  Upon  inquiring,"  says  this  well-» 
informed  missionary,  of  a  Quaqua  Indian,  what  nations 
inhabited  the  Eio  Cuchivero,  he  named  to  me  the  Achiri" 
gotos^  the  Pajuros,  and  the  Aikeambenanos.*  Being  well 
acquainted,''  pursues  he,  ''with  the  Tamanac  tongue,  I 
instantly  comprehended  the  sense  of  this  last  word,  which  is 
a  compound,  {yid  signifies  '  women  Hving  alone.'  The  Indian 
confirmed  my  observation,  and  related  that  the  Aikeambe- 
nanos  were  a  community  of  women,  who  manufEbctured  blow-< 
tubes, t  and  other  weapons  of  war.  They  admit,  once  a 
year,  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  nation  of  Yokearos  into 
their  society,  and  send  them  back  with  presents.  All  tlie 
male  children  bom  in  this  horde  of  women  are  killed  in  their 
infancy."  This  history  seems  framed  on  the  traditions 
which  circulate  among  the  TTifiia.Ti8  of  the  Maranon,  and 
among  the  Caribs;  yet  the  Quaqua  Indian,  of  whom  Father 
G^iH  speaks,  was  ignorant  of  the  Castilian  language;  he  had 
never  nad  any  communication  with  white  men;  and  certainly 
knew  not,  that  south  of  the  Orinoco  there  existed  another 
river,  called  the  river  of  the  *  Aikeambenanos,'  or  *  Amazons.' 
What  must  we  conclude  from  this  narration  of  the  old 
missionary  of  Encaramada?  Not  that  there  are  Amazons  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cuchivero,  but  that  women  iu  different 
parts  of  America,  wearied  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  men,  united  themselves  together;  that 
the  desire  of  preserving  their  independence  rendered  them 
warriors;  and  that  they  received  visits  from  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  horde.  This  society  of  women  may  have 
acquired  some  power  in  one  part  of  Guiana.  The  Caribs  of 
the  continent  held  intercourse  with  those  of  the  islands;  and 
no  doubt  in  this  way  the  traditions  of  the  Marafion  and  the 
Orinoco  were  propagated  toward  the  north.    Before  the 

*  In  Italian,  Acchireeoliiy  Pajuri,  and  Aicheam-benano. 
t  Long  tubes  made  from  a  hoUow  cane,  which  the  natives  use  to  propel 
their  poisoned  arrows. 

VOL.  II.  2d 
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TOjB^e  of  OreUaDa,  Christopber  Columbus  inui^ed  lie  had 
founa  the  Amazons  in  the  Caribbee  Islands.  This  great 
man  was  told,  that  the  small  island  of  Madanino  (Mont- 
serrat)  was  inhabited  hy  warlike  women,  who  lived  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  separate  from  men.  At  other  times 
also,  the  conquistadores  imagined  that  the  women,  who 
defended  their  huts  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  were 
republics  of  Amazons;  and,  bj  an  erroir  less  excusable, 
formed  a  like  supposition  respecting  the  religious  congrega- 
tions, the  convents  of  Mexican  virgms,  who,  Sir  from  admit- 
ing  men  at  auv  season  of  the  year  into  their  society,  lived 
according  to  tne  austere  rule  of  Quetzalcohuatl.  Such  was 
the  disposition  of  men's  minds,  that  in  the  long  succession 
of  travellers,  who  crowded  on  each  other  in  their  discoveries 
and  iu  narrations  of  the  marvels  of  the  New  World,  every- 
one readilv  declared  he  had  seen  what  his  predecessors  had 
announced. 

We  nassed  three  nights  at  San  Carioe  del  Sio  Negro.  1 
count  tne  nights,  because  I  watched  during  the  greater  part 
of  them,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  moment  of  the  passage  of 
some  star  over  the  meridian.  That  I  might  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with,  I  kept  the  instruments  always  ready 
for  an  observation.  I  could  not  even  obtain  double  altitudes, 
to  calculate  the  latitude  by  the  method  of  Douwes.  What 
a  contrast  between  two  parts  of  the  same  zone;  between  the 
sky  of  Oumana,  where  the  air  is  constantly  pure  aa  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  the  sky  of  the  !Eio  Negro,  veiled  like 
tiiat  of  the  Eeroe  islands,  without  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars! 

On  the  10th  of  May,  our  canoe  hemg  ready  before  sun- 
rise, we  embarked  to  go  up  the  Bio  Negro  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  re* 
searches  on  the  real  course  of  that  river,  which  unites  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Amazon.  The  morning  was  fine;  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  heat  augmented,  the  sky  became  obscured. 
The  air  is  so  saturated  by  water  in  these  forests,  that  the 
vesicular  vapours  become  visible  on  the  least  increase  of 
evaporation  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  breeze  being 
never  felt,  the  humid  strata  are  not  displaced  and  renewed 
by  dryer  air.  We  were  every  day  more  grieved  at  the 
aspect  of  the  cloudy  sky.  M.  ^onpland  was  losing  by  this 
excessive  humidity  the  plants  he  had  collected;  and  %  for 
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mj  part,  was  a£*aid  lest  I  should  again  find  the  fogs  of  the 
Eio  Negro  in  the  Talley  of  the  Cassiquiare.  No  one  in 
these  nussions  for  half  a  century  past  had  doubted  the 
existence  of  communication  between  two  great  systems  of 
rivers;  the  important  point  of  our  voyage  was  confined  there- 
fore to  fixing  py  astronomical  observations  the  oomrse  of  the 
Cassi^uiare,  and  particularly  the  point  of  its  entrance  into 
the  £10  Negro,  and  that  01  the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco. 
Withput  a  sight  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  this  object  would 
be  frustrated,  and  we  should  have  exposed  ourselves  in  vain 
to  long  and  painful  privations.  Our  feUow  travellers  would 
have  returned  by  the  shortest  way,  that  of  the  Pimichin  and 
the  small  rivers;  but  M.  Bonplaad  preferred,  like  me,  per- 
sisting in  the  plan  of  the  voyage,  which  we  had  traced  for 
ourselves  in  passing  the  Great  Cataracts.  "We  had  already 
travelled  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  a  boat  from  San 
Pemando  de  Apure  to  San  Carlos,  on  the  Eio  Apure,  the 
Orinoco,  the  Atabapo,  the  Tend,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Eio 
Negro.  In  again  entering  the  Orinoco  by  the  Cassiquiaie 
we  had  to  navigate  three  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  from 
San  Carlos  to  Angostura.  By  this  way  we  had  to  struggle 
against  the  currents  during  ten  days;  the  rest  was  to  be 
performed  by  going  down  the  stream  of  the  Orinoco.  It 
woidd  have  been  bhunable  to  have  sufiered  ourselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  fear  of  a  cloudy  sky,  and  by  the  mos- 
quitos  of  the  Cassiquiare.  Our  Indian  pilot,  who  had  been 
recently  at  Mandavaca,  promised  us  the  sun,  and  "those 
great  stars  that  eat  the  douds,''  as  soon  as  we  should  have 
left  the  black  waters  of  the  Ghiaviare.  "We  therefore  carried 
out  our  first  project  of  returning  to  San  Eemando  de  Ata- 
bapo by  the  Cassiquiare ;  and,  fortunatelv  for  our  researches, 
the  prediction  of  the  Indian  was  verified.  The  white  waters 
brought  us  by  degrees  a  more  serene  sky,  stars,  mosquitos, 
and  crocodiles. 

We  passed  between  the  islands  of  Zaruma  and  Mini,  or 
Mibita,  covered  with  thick  vegetation;  and,  after  having 
ascended  the  rapids  of  the  Fiedra  de  Umumane,  we  entered 
the  Eio  Cassiquiare  at  the  distance  of  6ight  miles  from  the 
small  fort  of  San  Carlos.  The  Piedra,  or  granitic  rock 
which  forms  Hie  little  cataract,  attracted  our  attention  on 
account  of  the  numerous  veins  of  quartz  by  which  it  is 
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traTersed.  These  Teins  are  Beveral  inches  broad,  and  their 
masses  proyed  that  their  date  and  formation  are  very 
different.  I  saw  distinctly  that,  wherever  they  crossed  each 
other,  the  yeins  containing  mica  and  bhick  scborl  traversed 
and  drove  out  of  their  direction  those  which  contained  only- 
white  quartz  and  feldspar.  According  to  the  theorj  of 
"Werner,  the  black  veins  were  consequently  of  a  more  refcent 
formation  than  the  white.  Being  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Prejberg,  I  could  not  but  pause  with  satisfaction  at  the 
rock  of  Uinumane,  to  observe  the  same  phenomena  near  the 
equator,  which  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  mountains  of  my 
own  country.  I  confess  that  the  theory  which  considers 
veins  as  clefts  filled  from  above  with  various  substances, 
pleases  me  somewhat  less  now  than  it  did  at  that  period ; 
but  these  modes  of  intersection  and  driving  aside,  observed 
in  the  stony  and  metallic  veins,  do  not  the  less  merit  the 
attention  of  travellers  as  being  one  of  the  most  general  and 
constant  of  geological  phenomena.  On  the  east  of  Javita, 
all  alone  the  Cassiquiare,  and  particularly  iu  the  mountaiiis 
of  Duida,  the  number  of  vems  in  the  granite  increases. 
These  veins  are  full  of  holes  and  druses;  and  their  frequency 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  granite  of  these  countries  is  not 
of  very  ancient  formation. 

We  found  some  Hchen^  on  the  rock  TJinumane,  opposite 
the  island  of  Chamanare,  at  the  edge  of  the  rapids ;  and  as 
the  Cassiquiare  near  its  mouth  turns  abruptly  from  east  to 
south-west,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  this  majestic  branch  of 
the  Orinoco  in  all  its  breadth.  It  much  resembles  the  !Rio 
Negro  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  landscape.  The  trees  of 
the  forest,  as  in  the  basin  of  the  latter  river,  advance  as  far 
as  the  beach,  and  there  form  a  thick  coppice ;  but  the  Cassi- 

r*  bre  has  white  waters,  and  more  frequently  changes  its 
ction.  Its  breadth,  near  the  rapids  of  Uinumane,  almost 
surpasses  that  of  the  Bio  Negro.  I  found  it  everywhere 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
toises,  as  far  as  above  Yasiva.  Before  we  passed  the  island 
of  Garigave,  we  perceived  to  the  north-east,  almost  at  the 
horizon,  a  little  hill  with  a  hemispheric  summit ;  the  form 
which  in  every  zone  characterises  mountains  of  granite. 
Continually  surrounded  by  vast  plains,  th«  solitary  rocks 
.  and  hills  excite  the  attention  of  the  traveller.    Contiguous 
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monntains  are  only  found  more  to  the  east,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Pacimoni,  Siapa,  and  Mavaca.  Having 
arrived  on  the  south  of  the  Baudal  of  Caravine,  we  per^ 
ceived  that  the  Cassiquiare,  by  the  windings  of  its  course, 
again  approached  San  Carlos.  The  distance  from  this  fort 
to  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  where  we  slept,  is 
'  only  two  leagues  and  a  half  by  land,  but  it  is  reckoned 
seven  or  eight  by  the  river.  I  passed  a  part  of  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  waiting  vainly  for  stars.  The  air  was  misty, 
notwithstanding  the  aguM  hlanccis,  which  were  to  lead  us 
beneath  an  ever-starry  sky. 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  situated  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Cassiquiare,  was  founded,  as  were  most  of  the 
Christian  settlements  south  of  the  Great  Cataracts  of  the 
Orinoco,  not  by  monks,  but  by  military  authority.  At  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  villages  were  built 
in  proportion  as  a  mbteniente,  or  a  corporal,  advanced  with 
his  troops.  Part  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
independence,  retired  without  a  struggle ;  otners,  of  whom 
the  most  powerful  chiefs  had  been  gamed,  joined  the  mis- 
sions. Where  there  was  no  church,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  erecting  a  great  cross  of  red  wood,  close  to 
which  they  constructed  a  CMa  fuerte^  or  block-house,  the 
walls  of  which  were  formed  of  large  beams  resting  hori- 
zontally upon  each  other.  This  house  had  two  stories ;  in 
the  upper  story  two  cannon  of  small  calibre  were  placed; 
and  two  soldiers  lived  on  the  ground-floor,  and  were  served 
by  an  Indian  family.  Those  of  the  natives  with  whom  they 
were  at  peace  cultivated  spots  of  land  round  the  casafuerte. 
The  soldiers  called  them  together  by  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
or  a  hotuto  of  baked  earth,  whenever  any  hostile  attack  was 
dreaded.  Such  were  the  pretended  nineteen  Christian 
settlements  founded  by  Don  Antonio  Santos  in  the  way 
from  Esmeralda  to  the  Erevato.  Military  posts,  which  had 
no  influence  on  the  civiUzation  of  the  natives,  figured  on  the 
maps,  and  in  the  works  of  the  missionaries,  as  villages 
(pueblos)  and  reducciones  apostolicas.^  The  preponderance 
of  the  military  was  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
till  1785,  whenjihe  system  of  the  monks  of  San  Francisco 

*  Sij^nifying  apostolic  conqnests  or  conversions. 
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began.  The  small  number  of  missions  founded,  or  ratber 
re-established,  since  that  period,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Observance ;  for  the  soldiers  now  distributed 
among  the  missions  are  dependent  on  the  missionaries,  or 
at  least  are  reputed  to  be  so,  according  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

The  Indians  whom  we  lound  at  San  Francisco  Solano 
were  of  two  nations;  Pacimonales  and  CheruTichahenas. 
The  latter  being  descended  from  a  considerable  tribe  settled 
on  the  Erio  Tomo,  near  the  Manivas  of  the  Upper  Guainia,  I 
tried  to  gather  from  them  some  ideas  respectmg  the  upper 
course  and  the  sources  of  the  Bio  Negro ;  but  the  interpreter 
whom  I  employed  could  not  make  them  comprehend  mj 
questions.  Their  continually-repeated  answer  was,  that  the 
sources  of  the  Eio  Negro  and  the  Inirida  were  as  near  to 
each  other  as  *'  two  fingers  of  the  hand."  In  one  of  the 
huts  of  the  Pacimonales  we  purchased  two  fine  large  birds, 
a  toucan  (piapoco)  and  an  ana,  a  species  of  macaw,  seyen- 
teen  inches  long,  having  the  whole  Dody  of  a  purple  colour. 
We  had  already  in  our  canoe  seven  parrots,  two  manakins 
(pipa),  a  motmot,  two  guans,  or  pavas  de  monte,  two  mana- 
vins  (cercoleptes  or  Viverra  caudivolvula),  and  eight  mon- 
keys, namely,  two  ateles,*  two  titb,t  one  viudita,J  two 
douroucoulis  or  nocturnal  monkeys, ||  and  a  short-tailed 
cacajao.  §  Father  Zea  whispered  some  complaints  at  the 
daily  augmentation  of  this  ambulatory  collection.  The 
toucan  resembles  the  raven  in  manners  and  intelligence. 
It  is  a  courageous  animal,  but  easily  tamed.  Its  long  and 
stout  beak  serves  to  defend  it  at  a  distance.  It  makes 
itself  master  of  the  house,  steals  whatever  it  con  come  at, 
and  loves  to  bathe  often  and  fish  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  toucan  we  had  bought  was  very  yoimg;  yet  it  took 
delight,  during  the  whole  vojrage,  in  teasing  the  cusicusis, 
or  nocturnal  monkeys,  which  are  melancholy  and  irritable. 
I  did  not  observe  what  has  been  related  in  some  works  of 
natural  history,  that  the  toucan  is  Ibrced,  £rom  the  structure 

*  Marinumda  of  the  Great  Cataracts,  (Simia  behebath,  Brisson.) 

f  Simia  sdurea,  the  saimiri  of  Buffon. 

X  SimiAlagens. 

n  Cusienri,  or  Simia  trivirgata. 

§  Simia  meltnodephala,  (mofio/«o*)    Xhew  bat  tfanee  ipedes  are  new. 
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of  its  beak,  to  swallow  its  food  by  throwing  it  up  into,  the 
air.  It  raises'  it  indeed  with  some''  difi&culty  from  the 
ground,  but,  having  once  seized  it  with  the  point  of  its 
enormous  beak,  it  has  only,  to  lift  it  up  by  throwing  back 
its  head,  and  holding  it  perpendicularly  whilat  in  the  act  of 
swallowing.  This  bird  makes  extraordinary  gestures  when 
preparing  to  drink.  The  monks  say  that  it  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  the  water;  and  this  popular  belief  has 
obtained  for  the  toucan,  firom  the  Creoles,  the  singular  name 
of  diostede,* 

Most  of  our  animals  were  confined  in  small  wicker  cages ; 
others  ran  at  full  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  boat.  At  the 
approach  of  rain  the  macaws  sent  forth  noisy  cries,  the 
toucan  wanted  to  reach  the  shore  to  fish,  and  the  little 
monkeys  (the  titis)  went  in  search  of  Father  Zea,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  large  sleeves  of  his  Eranciscan  habit.  These 
incidents  sometimes  amused  us  so  much  that  we  forgot  the 
torment  of  the  mosquitos.  At  ni^ht  we  placed  a  leather 
case  (petaca),  containing  our  provisions,  in  the  centre ;  then 
our  instruments,  and  the  cages  of  our  animals ;  our  ham^ 
mocks  were  suspended  around  the  caged,  and  beyond  were 
those  of  the  Indians.  The  exterior  circle  was  formed  by  the 
fires  which  are  lighted  to  keep  off  the  jaguars.  Such  was  the 
order  of  our  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare. 
The  Indians  often  spoke  to  us  of  a  little  nocturnal  animal, 
with  a  long  nose,  which  surprises  the  young  parrots  ia  their 
nests,  and  in  eating  makes  use  of  its  hands  like  the  monkeys 
and  the  maniveris,  or  kinkajous. ,  They  call  it  the  gueuihi; 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a  coati,  perhaps  the  Viverra  nasua,  which  t 
saw  wild  in  Mexico.  The  missionaries  gravely  prohibit  the 
natives  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  ffuacM,  to  which, 
according  to  far-spread  superstitious  ideas,  they  attribute 
the  same  stimulating  qualities  which  the  people  of  the  East 
believe  to  exist  in  the  skink,  and  the  Americans  in  the  flesh 
of  the  alligator. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  we  lefb  the  mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  at  a  late  hour,  to  make  but  a  short  day's 
journey.  The  ujiifonn  stratum  of  vapours  began  to  be 
divideg  into  clouds  with  distract  outlines :  and  there  was  a 

*  JHOf  U  di,  God  gives  it  thee. 
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light  east  wind  iq  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  We  recog- 
nized in  these  signs  an  approaching  change  of  the  weather ; 
and  were  unwilling  to  go  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cassi- 
ouiare,  in  the  hope  of  observing  during  the  following  night 
the  passage  of  some  star  over  the  meridian.  We  descried 
the  Cafio  Daquiapo  to  the  south,  the  Guachaparu  to  the 
north,  and  a  few  miles  further,  the  rapids  of  Cananivacari. 
The  Telocity'  of  the  current  being  6*3  feet  in  a  second,  we 
had  to  struggle  against  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  Eaudal. 
We  went  on  shore,  and  M.  Bonpland  discovered  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  beach  a  majestic  aknendronf  or  BerthoUetia 
excelsa.  The  Indians,  assured  us,  that  the  existence  of  this 
Taluable  plant  of  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  vi^as  unknown 
at  San  Francisco  Solano,  Yasiva,  and  Esmeralda.  They  did 
not  think  that  the  tree  we  saw,  which  was  more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  had  been  sown  by  some  passing  traveller.  Expe- 
riments made  at  San  Carlos  have  shown  how  rare  it  is  to 
succeed  in  causing  the  berthoUetia  to  germinate,  on  account 
of  its  Hgneous  pericarp,  and  the  oil  contained  in  its  nut, 
which  so  readily  Decomes  rancid.  Perhaps  this  tree  denoted 
the  existence  of  a  forest  of  berthoUetia  in  the  inland  country 
on  the  east  and  north-east.  We  know,  at  least,  vdth  cer- 
tainty, that  this  fine  tree  grows  vnld  in  the  third  degree  of 
latitude,  in  the  Cerro  de  Guanaya.  The  plants  that  live  in 
society  have  seldom  marked  luuits,  and  it  happens,  that 
before  we  reach  apidmar  or  apinar,^  we  find  solitary  palm- 
trees  and  pines.  They  are  somewhat  like  colonists  that 
have  advanced  in  the  midst  of  a  country  peopled  vdth  diffe- 
rent vegetable  productions. 

Four  miles  distant  from  the  rapids  of  Cunanivacari,  rocks 
of  the  strangest  form  rise  in  the  plains.  First  appears  a 
narrow  wall  eighty  feet  high,  and  perpendicular ;  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  wall  are  two  turrets,  the  courses 
of  which  are  of  granite,  and  nearly  horizontaL  The  grouping 
of  the  rocks  of  Guanari  is  so  symmetrical  that  they  might 
be  taken  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Are  they  the 
remains  of  islets  in  the  midst  of  an  inland  sea,  that  covered 
the  flat  ground  between  the  Sierra  Farime  and  the  Farecia 

*  Two  Spanish  words,  which,  according  to  a  Latin  form,  denote  a 
forest  of  palm-trees  (palmetum)  and  of  pines  ^inetmn). 
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moimtains  ?♦  or  have  these  walls  of  rock,  these  turrets  of 
granite,  been  upheaved  by  the  elastic  forces  that  still  act  in 
the  interior  of  our  planet  ?  We  may  be  permitted  to  medi- 
tate a  little  on  the  origin  of  mountains,  after  having  seen 
the  position  of  the  Mexican  volcanos,  and  of  trachyte 
summits  on  an  elongated  crevice;  having  found  in  the 
Andes'  of  South  America  rfiimitive  and  volcanic  rocks  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  same  chain ;  and  when  we  recollect  the 
island,  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  great  height, 
which  in  modem  times  issued  &om  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
near  Oonalaska. 

The  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  are  adorned  with  the  chvriva 
palm-tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  silvery  on  the  under  part.  The 
rest  of  the  forest  furnishes  only  trees  with  large,  coriaceous, 
glossy  leaves,  that  have  plain  edges.  This  peculiar  ^hvsiog- 
nomy  t  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Guainia,  the  Tuammi,  and 
the  Cassiquiare,  is  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  families 
of  the  guttifersB,  the  sapotsB,  and  the  laurinesB,  in  the  equa- 
torial regions.  The  serenity  of  the  sky  promising  us  a  fine 
night,  we  resolved,  at  five  in  the  evemng,  to  rest  near  the 
IPiedra  de  Otdinutcari,  a  solitary  granite  rock,  like  all  those 
which  I  have  described  between  the  Atabapo  and  the  Cassi- 
quiare. We  found  bv  the  bearings  of  the  sinuosities  of  the 
river,  that  this  rock  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  mission 
of  San  Frandsco  Solano.  In  those  desert  countries,  where 
man  has  hitherto  left  only  fugitive  traces  of  his  existence,  I 
constantly  endeavoured  to  make  my  observations  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  distinguishable  bj 
its  form.  Such  points  only  as  are  immutable  by  their 
nature  can  serve  for  the  basis  of  geographical  maps.  I 
obtained,  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  a  good  observa- 
tion of  latitude  by  a  of  the  Southern  Cross ;  the  longitude 
was  determined,  but  with  less  precision,  by  the  chronometer, 

*  The  Sierra  de  k  Porime,  or  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  and  the  Sierra 
(or  Campos)  dos  Parecis,  are  part  of  the  mountains  of  Matto  Grosso, 
and  form  the  northern* back  of  the  Sierra  de  Chiqoitos.  I  here  name 
the  two  chains  of  moimtains  running  from  east  to  west,  and  bordering  the 

Slains  or  basins  of  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Amazon, 
etween  d""  30'  north,  and  W  south  latitude. 

t  This  physiognomy  struck  us  forcibly,  in  the  vast  forests  of  Spanish 
Guiana>  only  between  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  north  latitades. 


^ 
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taking  the  altitudes  of  the  two  beautiful  stars  which  shme 
in  the  feet  of  the  Centaur.  This  obseiration  made  known 
to  us  at  the  same  time,  with  sufficient  precision  for  the 
purposes  of  geography,  the  positions  of  tibe  mouth  of  the 
Pacimoni,  of  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos,  and  of  the  junction 
of  the  Cassiquiare  with  the  Eio  Negro.  The  rock  of  Culi- 
macari  is  precisely  in  latitude  2^  &  43^\  and  probably  in 
longitude  69^  83'  60". 

Satisfied  with  our  obseirations,  we  left  the  rock  of  Culi- 
macari  at  half  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  The 
torment  of  mosquitos,  to  which  we  were  eiposed,  augments 
in  proportion  as  we  withdrew  from  the  Eio  Kegro.  There 
are  no  zancudos  in  the  vfilley  of  Caasiquiare,  but  the  simu- 
lia,  and  all  the  other  insects  of  the  tipuhuy  family,  are  the 
more  numerous  and  venomous.  Haying  still  eight  nights  to 
pass  in  the  open  air  iu  this  damp  and  unhedthy  climate, 
before  we  could  readi  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  our  pilot 
sought  to  arrange  our  passage  in  such  a  manner  as 'might 
enable  us  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  missionary  of 
Mandayaca,  and  some  shelter  m  the  ylQage  of  Yasiya.  We 
went  up  with  difficulty  against  the  current,  which  was  nine 
feet,  and  in  some  places  (where  I  measured  it  with  pre- 
cision) eleyen  feet  eight  inches  ia  a  second,  that  is,  almost 
eight  miles  an  hour.  Our  resting-place  was  probably  not 
farther  than  three  leagues  in  a  right  line  from  the  mission 
of  Mandayaca ;  yet,  though  we  haid  no  reason  to  complain 
of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  our  rowers,  we  were  fourteen 
hours  in  making  this  short  passage. 

Towards  sunrise  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sio  Pad- 
moni,  a  river  which  1  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  trade 
in  sarsapanlla,  and  which  (by  means  of  the  Baria)  intern- 
twines  in  so  remarkable  a  way  with  the  Cababun.  The 
Pacimoni  rises  in  a  hilly  ground,  from  the  confluence  of 
three  smalL  rivers,*  not  marked  on  the  maps  of  the  mission- 
aries. Its  waters  are  black,  but  less  so  than  those  of  the 
lake  of  Vasiva,  which  also  communicates  with  the  Cassi- 
quiare. Between  those  two  tributary  streams  coming  from 
the  east,  lies  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Idapa,  the  waters  of 
which  are  white.     I  shall  not  recur  again  to  the  difficulty  of 

*  The  Rios  GuqaTaca,  Moreje,  and  Cachevaynery. 
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explaining  this  coexistence  of  rivers  differently  coloured, 
within  a  small  extent  of  territory,  but  shall  merely  observe, 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Padmoni,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Yasiva,  we  were  again  struck  with  the  purity  and  ex- 
treme transparency  of  3ie  brown  waters.  Ancient  Arabian 
travellers  have  observed,  that  the  Alpine  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  joins  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  near  Halfaja,  has  green 
waters,  which  are  so  transparent,  that  the  fish  may  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

We  passed  some  turbulent  rapids  before  we  reached  the 
mission  of  Mandavaca.  The  village,  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Quirabuena,  contains  only  sixty  natives.  The  state 
of  the  Christian  settlements  is  in  general  so  miserable,  that, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  Cassiqiuare,  on  a  length  of  fifty 
leagues,  not  two  hundred  inhabitants  are  found.  The  banks 
of  this  river  were  indeed  more  peopled  before  the  arrival  of 
the  missionaries ;  the  TufJiana  have  withdrawn  into  the 
woods,  toward  the  east ;  for  the  western  plains  are  almost 
deserted.  The  natives  subsist  during  a  part  of  the  year  on 
those  large  ants  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  These 
insects  are  much  esteemed  here,  as  spiders  are  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  where  the  savages  of  Australia  deem  them 
delicious.  We  found  at  Mandavaca  the  good  old  mission- 
ary, who  had  already  spent  "  twenty  years  of  mosquitos  in 
the  hosques  del  Cassiqidare^*  and  whose  legs  were  so  spotted 
by  the  stings  of  insects,  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  could 
scarcely  be  perceived.  He  talked  to  us  of  his  solitude,  and 
of  the  sad  necessilrf  which  often  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
most  atrocious  cnmes  unpunished  in  the  two  missions  of 
Mandavaca  and  Y&siva.  In  the  latter  place,  an  Indian 
alcalde  had,  a  few  years  before,  eaten  one  of  his  wives,  afber 
having  taken  her  to  his  eowuco,*  and  fattened  hfer  by  good 
feeding.  The  cannibalism  of  the  nations  of  G-uiana  is  never 
caused  by  the  want  of  subsistence,  or  by  the  superstitions  of 
their  rehgion,  as  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea;  but  is 
generally  the  effect  of  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror,  and  (as 
the  missionaries  say)  "of  a  vitiated  appetite."  Victory 
over  a  hostile  tribe  is  .celebrated  by  a  repast,  in  which  some 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  prisoner  are  devoured.     Sometimes  a 

*  A  hut  furrounded  with  cultiTated  ground ;  a  goit  of  oountry-honae, 
which  the  nafciyes  prefer  to  retidiDg  in  the  miiaioni. 
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defenceless  family  is  surprised  in  the  night ;  or  an  enemy, 
who  is  met  with  by  chance  in  the  woods,  is  killed  by  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Tne  body  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  carried  as  a 
trophy  to  the  hut.  It  is  civilization  only,  that  has  made 
man  feel  the  imity  of  the  human  race ;  wliich  has  reyealed 
to  him,  as  we  may  say,  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  by  which 
he  is  linked  to  beings  to  whose  language  and  manners  he  is 
a  stranger.  Saya^es  know  only  their  own  family ;  and  a 
tribe  appears  to  tnem  but  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of 
relations.  When  those  who  inhabit  the  missions  see  In- 
dians of  the  foreist,  who  are  unknown  to  them,  arrive,  they 
make  use  of  an  expression,  which  has  struck  us  by  its  simple 
candour ;  "  they  are,  no  doubt,  my  relations :  I  understand 
them  when  they  speak  to  me."  But  these  very  savages 
detest  all  who  are  not  of  their  family,  or  their  tribe ;  and 
hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  mbe,  who  live  at  war 
with  their  own,  as  we  hunt  game.  They  know  the  duties  of 
family  ries  and  of  relationship,  but  not  those  of  humanity, 
which  require  the  feeling  of  a  common  tie  with  beings 
framed  like  ourselves.  No  emotion  of  pity  prompts  them 
to  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile  race ;  and  the 
latter  are  devoured  in  preference,  at  the  repast  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  battle  or  warlike  incursion. 

The  hatred  which  savages  for  the  most  part  feel  for  men 
who  speak'  another  idiom,  and  appear  to  them  to  be 
of  an  inferior  race,  is  sometimes  re^ndled  in  the  missions, 
after  having  long  slumbered.'  A  short  time  before  our 
arrival  at  Esmeralda,  an  Indian,  bom  in  the  forest*  behind 
the  Duida,  travelled  alone  with  another  Indian,  who,  after 
liaving  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ventuario,  lived  peaceably  in  the  village,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  here,  "  within  the  sound  of  the  beU,*'  (debaxo  da 
la  campaiia.)  The  latter  could  only  walk  slowk^,  because  he 
was  suffering  from  one  of  those  fevers  to  which  the  natives 
are  subject,  when  they  arrive  in  the  missions,  and  abruptly 
change  their  diet.    Wearied  by  his  delay,  his  fellow-traveUer 

*  En  el  monte.  The  Indianft  bom  in  the  missions  are  distinguished 
from  those  bom  iil  the  woods.  The  word  montv  signifies  more  frequently^ 
in  the  colonies,  a  forest  (bosqne)  than  a  mountain,  and  this  circumstance 
has  led  to  great  errors  in  our  maps,  on  which  chains  of  mountains  (sierras) 
are  figured,  where  th.tt»  are  only  thick  forests,  (monte  espeso.) 
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killed  him,  and  hid  the  body  behind  a  copse  of  thick  trees, 
near  Esmeralda.  This  crime,  like  many  others  among  the 
Indians,  would  have  remained  unknown,  if  the  murderer  had 
not  made  preparations  for  a  feast  on  the  following  day.  He 
tried  to  induce  his  children,  bom  in  the  mission  and  oecome 
Christians,  to  go  with  him  for  some  parts  of  the  dead  body. 
They  had  much  difficulty  in  persuamng  him  to  desist  from 
his  purpose ;  and  the  soldier  who  was  posted  at  Esmeralda, 
learned  from  the  domestic  squabble  caused  by  this  event, 
what  the  Indians  would  have  concealed  £rom  his  knowledge. 
It  is  known  that  cannibalism  and  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  are  found  to 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  among  people  of  very 
different  races  ;*  but  what  strikes  us  more  in  the  study  of 
history  is  to  see  human  sacrifices  retained  in  a  state  of 
civilization  somewhat  advanced ;  and  that  the  nations  who 
hold  it  a  point  of  honour  to  devour  their  prisoners  are  not 
always  the  rudest,  and  most  ferocious.  The  painM  facts 
have  not  escaped  the  observation  of  those  missionaries  who 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  reflect  on  the  manners  of 
the  surrounding  tribes.  The  Cabres,  the  Guipunaves,  and 
the  Caribs,  have  always  been  more  powerftu.  and  more 
civilized  than  the  other  hordes  of  the  Orinoco;  and  yet 
the  two  former  are  as  much  addicted  to  anthropopha^  as 
the  latter  are  repugnant  to  it.  We  must  carefully  distin- 
guish the  different  branches  into  which  the  great  family 
of  the  Caribbee  nations  is  divided.  These  branches  are  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  western  Tartars, 
or  Turcomans.  The  Caribs  of  the  continent,  those  who 
inhabit  the  plains  between  the  Lower  Orinoco,  the  Eio 
Branco,  the  JBssequibo,  and  the  sources  of  the  Oyapoc, 
hold  in  horror  the  practice  of  devouring  their  enemies. 
This  barbarous  custom,t  at  the  first  discovery  of  America, 

*  Some  casaal  instances  of  children  carried  off  by  the  ne^^es  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  have  led  to  the  belief,  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  there 
are  tribes  of  cannibals  in  Africa.  This  opinion,  though  supported  hy 
some  trayellers,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Barrow  on  the 
interior  of  that  country.  Superstitious  practices  may  have  given  rise  to 
imputations  perhaps  as  unjust  as  those  of  which  Jewish  families  were  the 
victims  in  the  ages  of  intolerance  and  persecution. 

t  See  Geraldini  Itinerarium,  p.  186,  and  the  eloquent  tract  of  cardinal 
'Bemboon  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.     ''Insularum  partem  bomiues 
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existed  only  among  the  Cariba  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
they  who  have  rendered  the  names  of  cannibals,  Caribbees, 
and  anthropophagi,  synonymous ;  it  was  their  cruelties  that 
prompted  the  law  promulgated  in  1504,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  were  permitted  to  make  a  slaye  of  erery  indi- 
Tidual  of  an  American  nation  which  could  be  proved  to  be 
of  Oaribbee  ori^.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  anthro- 
pophagy of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands  was 
much  exaggerated  by  early  travellers,  whose  stories  Herrera, 
a  crave  and  judicious  historian,  has  not  disdained  to  repeat 
in  his  Decades  huioricas.  He  has  even  oiedited  that  extra- 
ordinaiy  event  which  led  the  Caribs  to  renounce  this  bar- 
barous custom.  The  natives  of  a  little  island  devoured  a 
Dominican  monk  whom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  coast 
of  Porto  Eico ;  they  ail  fell  sick,  and  would  n6ver  again  eat 
monk  or  layman." 

If  the  Caribs  of  the  Orinoco,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  differed  in  their  manners 
from  those  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  if  they  are  unjustly 
accused  of  anthropophagy;  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  this 
difference  to  any  superiority  of  their  social  state.  The 
strangest  contrasts  are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of 
nations,  some  of  whom  Hve  only  upon  fish,  monkeys,  and 
ants;  while  others  are  more  or  less  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  more  or  less  occupied  in  making  and  painting 
pottery,  or  weaving  hammocks  or  cotton  cloth.  Several 
of  the  latter  tribes  have  preserved  inhuman  customs  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  former.  "You  cannot  imagine," 
said  the  old  missionarv  of  Mandavaca,  "  the  perversity  of 
this  Indian  race  (fiimilia  de  Indies).  You  receive  men  of 
a  new  tribe  into  the  village ;  they  appear  to  be  mild,  good, 

incolebant  feri  traceeque,  qui  pnerornm  et  viroram  camibus,  quos  aliis 
in  insulis  bello  aut  latrociniis  cepissent,  vescebantur ;  a/eminis  abstinebqnt ; 
Canibales  appellati.'* — **  Some  uf  the  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  cruel  and 
savage  race,  called  cannibals,  who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  and  boys,  and 
captives  and  slaves  of  the  male  sex,  abstaining  from  that  of  females." 
(Hist.  Venet.,  1551.)  The  custom  of  sparing  the  lives  of  female  prisoners 
confirms  what  I  have  previously  said,  p.  326,  of  the  language  of  the 
women.  Does  the  word  cannibal,  applied  to. the  Caribs  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belong  to  the  language  of  this  archipelago  (that  of  Hayti)  ? 
or  must  we  seek  for  it  in  an  idiom  of  Florida,  which  some  traditions 
indicate  as  the  first  country  of  the  Caribs  ? 
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and  laborious ;  but  suffer  them  to  take  part  in  an  incursion 
(entrada)  to  bring  in  the  natives,  and  you  can  scarcely 
prevent  them  from  murdering  all  tbey  meet,  and  hiding 
some  portions  of  the  dead  bodies."  In  reflecting  on  the 
manners  of  these  Indians,  we  are  almost  horrified  at  that 
combination  of  sentiments  which  seem  to  exclude  each  other ; 
that  faculty  of  nations  to  become  but  partially  humanized ; 
that  preponderance  of  customs,  prcgumces,  and  traditions, 
over  wie  natural  affections  of  the  neart.  We  had  a  fugitive 
Indian  from  the  Giiaisia  in  our  canoe,  who  had  become 
sufficientlv  civilized  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  useful  to  us  in 
placing  the  instruments  necessary  for  our  observalions  at 
night.  He  was  no  less  mild  than  intelligent,  and  we  had 
some  desire  of  taking  him  into  our  service.  "What  was  our 
horror  when,  talking  to  him  bv  means  of  an  interpreter, 
we  learned,  "that  the  flesh  of  the  marimoiide  monkeys, 
though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  taste  of  human 
flesh."  He  told  us  "  that  his  relations  (that  is,  the  people 
of  his  tribe)  preferred  the  inside  of  the  hands  in  man,  as 
in  bears."  This  assertion  was  accompanied  with  gestures 
of  savage  gratification.  We  inquired  of  this  yoimg  man, 
80  calm,  and  so  affectionate  in  the  little  services  which  he 
rendered  us,  whether  he  still  felt  sometimes  a  desire  to  eat 
of  a  Cheruvichahena.  He  answered,  without  discomposure, 
that,  Hving  in  the  mission,  he  would  only  eat  what  ne  saw 
was  eaten  by  the  Padres.  Eeproaches  addressed  to  the 
natives  on  the  abominable  practice  which  we  here  discuss, 
produce  no  effect;  it  is  as  if  a  Brahmin,  travelling  in 
Europe,  were  to  reproach  us  with  the  habit  of  feeding  on 
the  flesh  of  animals.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  of  the 
Ghuaisia,  the  Cheruvichahena  was  a  being  entirely  different 
from  himself;  and  one  whom  he  thought  it  was  no  more 
unjust  to  kin  than  the  jaguars  of  the  forest.  It  was  merely 
from  a  sense  of  propriety  that,  whilst  he  remained  in  the 
mission,  he  would  only  eat  the  same  food  as  the  fathers. 
The  natives,  if  they  return  to  their  tribe  (al  monte),  or  find 
themselves  pressed  by  hunger,  soon  resume  their  old 
habits  of  anthropophagy.  And  why  should  we  be  so  much 
astonished  at  this  mconstancy  in  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco, 
when  we  are  reminded,  by  terrible  and  well-ascertained 
examples,  of  what  has  passed  among  civilized  nations  in 
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times  of  great  scarcity?  In  Egypt,  in  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
turj,  the  habit  of  eating  human  flesh  pervaded  all  ch&sses 
of  society ;  extraordinary  snares  were  spread  for  physicians 
in  particular.  They  were  called  to  attend  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  sick,  but  who  were  only  hungry;  and  it 
was  not  in  order  to  be  consulted,  but  devoured.  An  his- 
torian of  g^t  veracity,  Abd-allatif,  has  related  how  a 
practice,  which  at  first  inspired  dread  and  horror,  soon  occa- 
sioned not  even  the  slightest  surprise."  * 

Although  the  Indians  of  the  Cassiquiaie  readily  return 
to  their  barbarous  habits,  they  evince,  wnilst  in  the  missions, 
intelligence,  some  love  of  labour,  and,  in  particular,  a  great 
£Gu;ilit^  in  learning  the  Spanish  language.  The  villages 
being,  for  the  most  part,  inhabited  by  th^  or  four  tribes, 
who  do  not  understand  each  other,  a  foreign  idiom,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  civil  power,  the  language  of 
the  missionary,  affords  the  advantage  of  more  gener^  means 
of  commimication.  I  heard  a  Poinave  Indian  conversing 
in  Spanish  with  a  Quahibo,  though  both  had  come  &om 
their  forests  within  three  months.  They  uttered  a  phrase 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  prepared  with  difiiculty,  and  in 
which  the  gerund  of  the  verb,  no  doubt  according  to  the 
grammatical  turn  of  their  own  languages,  was  constantly 

*  '*  When  the  poor  bega^  to  eat  human  flesh,  thd  horror  and  astonish- 
ment caused  hy  repasts  so  dreadful  were  such  that  these  crimes  furnished 
the  never-ceasing  subject  of  every  conversation.  But  at  length  the  people 
became  so  accustomed  to  it,  and  conceived  such  a  taste  for  this  detestable 
food,  that  people  of  wealth  and  respectability  were  found  to  use  it  as  their 
ordinary  food,  to  eat  it  by  way  of  a  treat,  and  even  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  it. 
This  flesh  was  prepared  in  different  ways,  and  the  practice  being  once 
introduced,  spread  into  the  provinces,  so  that  instances  of  it  were  found 
in  every  part  of  Egypt.  It  then  no  longer  caused  any  surprise;  the 
horror  it  had  at  first  inspired  vanished;  and  it  was  mentioned  as  an 
indifferent  and  ordinary  thing.  This  mania  of  devouring  one  another 
became  so  common  among  the  poor,  that  the  greater  part  perished  in  this 
manner.  These  wretches  employed  all  sorts  of  artifices,  to  seize  men  by 
surprise,  or  decoy  them  into  their  houses  under  false  pretences.  This 
happened  to  three  physicians  among  thoae  who  visited  me ;  and  a  book- 
seller who  sold  me  books,  an  old  and  very  corpulent  man,  fell  into  their 
snares,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  All  the  facts  which  we  relate 
as  eye-witnesses  fell  under  our  observation  accidentally,  for  we  generally 
avoided  witnessing  spectacles  which  inspired  us  with  so  much  horror." — 
Account  of  Egypt  by  Abd-allatif  physician  of  Bagdad^  translated  into 
French  by  De  Sacy,  p.  360—374. 
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employed.  "  When  I  aeeina  Badre,  Ba&re  to  me  sayvng  ;*^^ 
instead  of,  "  when  I  saw  the  missionary,  he  said  to  me.'* 
I  have  mentioned  in  another  place,  how  wise  it  appeared 
to  me  in  the  Jesuits  to  generalize  one  of  the  languages  of 
civilized  America,  for  instance  that  of  the  Peruvians,t  and 
instruct  the  Indians  in  an  idiom  which  is  foreign  to  them 
in  its  roots,  but  not  in  its  structure  and  granmiatical  forms. 
This  was  following  the  system  which  the  Incas,  or  king- 
priests  of  Peru  had  employed  for  ages,  in  order  to  humanize' 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  Upper  Maranon,  and  maintain 
them  under  their  domination;  a  system  somewhat  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  making  the  natives  of  America 
speak  Latin,  as  was  gravely  proposed  in  a  provincial  condlio 
at  Mexico. 

We  were  told  that  the  Indians  of  the  Cassi^uiare  and 
the  Eio  Negro  are  preferred  on  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and 
especially  at  Ailgostura,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
missions,  on  account  of  their  intelligence  and  activity. 
Those  of  Mandavaca  are  celebrated  among  the  tribes  of 
their  own  race-  for  the  preparation  of  the  curare  poison, 
which  does  not  yield  in  strength  to  the  ctirare  of  Esmeralda. 
Unhappily  the  natives  devote  themselves  to  this  emplov- 
ment  more  than  to  agriculture.  Yet  the  soil  on  the  bants 
of  the  Cassiquiare  is  excellent.  We  find  there  a  granitic 
sand,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  which  is  covered  in  the 
foreerks  with  thick  layers  of  rich  earth,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  with  clay  almost  impermeable  to  water.  GPhe  soil 
of  the  Cassiquiare  appears  more  fertile  than  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Negro,  where  maize  does  not  prosper. 
Eice,  beans,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  yield  rich  harvests, 
wherever  their  cultivation  has  been  tried.  J  We  saw  wild 
indigo  around  the  missions  of  San  Miguel  de  Davipe,  San 
Carlos,  and  Mandavaca.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  several 
nations  of  America,  particularly  the  Mexicans,  long  before 
the  conquest,  employed  real  indigo  in  their  hieroglyphic 

*  **  Quando  io  mirando  Padre,  Padre  me  diciendo." 

i*  The  Quichua  or  Inca  language  {Lengua  del  Inga), 

X  M.  Bonpland  found  at  Mandavaca,  in  the  huts  of  the  natiyes,  a  plant 
wiUi  tuberous  roots,  exactly  like  cassava  (yucca).  It  is  called  cumapana, 
and  is  cooked  by  beings  baked  on  the  ashes.  It  grows « spontaneously  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare. 

YOL.  11.  2  IB 
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pftintings;  and  that  small  oakea  of  this  sobstaiice  were 
BOld  at  the  great  mai^et  of  TenochtitLaii.  But  a  colourings 
matter,  chemieaUj  identical,  may  be  extracted  from  plants 
belonging  to  neighbouring  gmiara;  and  I  should  not  at 
present  yraiture  to  affirm  that  the  nfttive  iudigofer»  of 
America  do  not  furnish  some  generic  difference  from  the 
Indigofera  anil,  and  the  Indigofera  argentea  of  the  Old 
Wond.  In  the  coffee-trees  of  both  hemispheres  this 
difference  has  been  observed. 

Hfive,  as  at  the  Bio  Negro,  the  humiditj  of  the  air,  and 
the  oonsequent  abundance  of  insects,  are  obstacles  almost 
iuTinoible  to  new  cultivation.  Everywhere  jou  meet  with 
those  large  ants  that  march  in  dose  bands,  and  direct  their 
attacks  the  more  readrLj  on  cultivated  plants,  because  thej 
are  herbaceous  and  succul^it,  whilst  the  forests  of  these 
countries  afford  only  plants  with  woody  stalks.  If  a  mis- 
sionary wishes  to  cultivate  salad,  or  any  culinary  plant  of 
Burope,  he  is  compelled  as  it  were  to  suspend  his  garden  in 
the  aur.  He  fOls  an  old  boat  with  good  mould,  and,  having 
sown  the  seed,  suspends  it  four  feet  above  the  ground  with 
cords  of  the  chiqmchiqui  palm-tree;  but  most  frequently 
{4aoes  it  on  a  slight  scaffolaing.  This  protects  the  young 
plants  from  weeds,  worms,  and  wose  ants  which  pursue  their 
migraidon  in  a  right  line,  and,  not  knowing  what  vegetates 
above  them,  seldom  turn  from  their  course  to  climb  up 
stakee  that  are  stripped  of  their,  bark.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance to  prove  how  difficult,  within  the  tropics,  on  the 
banks  of  flreat  rivers,  are  the  first  attempts  of  man  to  appro-- 
priate  to  himself  a  little  spot  of  earth  in  that  vast  domain 
of  nature,  invaded  by  animals,  and  covered  by  spontaneous 
plants. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  ci  May,  I  obtained  acnne 
observations  of  the  stars,  unfortunatdy  the  last  at  the  Gas- 
siquiaie.  The  latitude  of  Mandavaoa  is  2^  4t*  T' ;  its  longi- 
tude, according  to  the  chronometer,  69^  27'.  I  found  the 
magnetic  dip  25*25°  (cent,  div.),  showing  that  it  had  increased 
considerably  from  the  fort  of  Ban  Carlos.  Yet  the  sur- 
rotuiding  rocks  are  of  the  same  granite,  mixed  with  a  Uttl& 
hornblende,  which  we  had  found  at  Javita,  and  which  aa* 
sumes  a  syenitic  aspect.  We  left  Mandavaca  at  half-past 
two  in  the  morning.    After  six  hours'  "voyage,  we  passea  on 
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the  eart  the  maath  of  the  Idaps,  or  Sispft,  which  riaes  on 
the  mountain  of  TJutiiran,  and  furnishes  near  its  souicea  a 
portage  to  the  Bio  Mavaea,  one  of  the  tributary  atreoms  of 
the  Orinoco.  This  river  has  white  waters,  and  is  not  more 
than  half  as  broad  as  the  Pacimoni,  the  waters  of  which  are 
black.  Its  upper  course  has  been  strangelj  misrepresented 
on  maps.  I. shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  the 
hypotheses  that  have  ^ven  rise  to  these  errors,  in  spealdng 
of  the  source  of  the  Orinoco. 

We  stopped  near  i^e  raudal  of  Cunuri.  The  noise  <]£  the 
little  cataract  augmented  sensibly  during  the  night,  and  our 
Indiana  asserted  that  it  was  a  certain  presage  of  rain.  I 
recollected  that  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  hare  great 
confidence  in  the  same  prognostic*  It  fell  before  sunrise; 
and  the  aragaato  monkeys  had  warned  us,  by  their  lengthened 
bowlings,  of  the  approaching  rain,  long  oefore  the  noise  of 
the  cataract  increased. 

On  the  14th,  the  mosquitos,  and  espeoially  the  ants,  drove 
ufl  &om  the  shore  before  two  in  the*  morning.  We  had 
hitherto  been  of  opinion  that  the  ants  did  not  crawl  along 
the  cords  by  which  the  hammocks  are  usually  suspended : 
whether  we  were  correct  in  this  supposition,  or  whether 
the  ants  fell  on  us  from  the  tops  of  the  tvees,  I  canoot 
aay;  but  certain  it  is  that  we  had  great  diffieultyto  keep 
ourselves  free  from  these  taroublescane  insects.  The  river 
became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  and  the  banks  were  so 
marshy,  that  it  was  not  without  much  labour  M.  Bonpland 
could  get  to  a  Carolinea  princepa  loaded  with  large  purple 
flowers.  This  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  these 
forests,  and  of  those  of  the  Bio  Negro.  We  examined 
repeatedly,  during  this  day,  tiie  temponture  of  the  Cassi* 

*  "It  ia  going 'to  rain,  because  we  hear  the  munniir  of  the  torrents 
nearer,"  say  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps,  like  those  of  the  Andes.  The 
cause  o£  the  phenomenon  is  a  modification  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has 
an  influence  at  once  on  the  sonorous  and  on  the  luminous  undulations. 
The  prognostic  drawn  from  ths  inciease  and  the  intensity  of  sound  is 
intimatdy  connected  with  the  prognostic  drawn  from  a  less  extinction  of 
light,  llie  mountaineers  predict  a  change  of  weather,  when,  the  air  being 
calm,  the  Alps  covered  with  perpetual  snow  seem  on  a  sudden  to  be 
nearer  thie  obsenrer,  and  their  outlines  are  marked  with  great  distinctness 
on  the  acnre  sky.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  want  of  homogeneity  ia  thd 
-vwtienl  tMat  of  the  atmosphere  to  disappear  instantaneously  ? 

2  £  2 
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qmare.  The  water  at  the  sar£M»  of  the  rirer  was  onlj  24? 
(when  the  air  was  at  25*6°).  This  is  nearly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Sio  Negro,  but  four  or  five  degrees  below  that 
of  the  Orinoco.  After  haying  passed  on  the  west  the  mouth 
of  the  Cano  Caterico,  which  has  black  waters  of  extraordi- 
Bfljy  transparency,  we  left  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  to  land  at 
an  island  on  which  the  mission  of  Yasiva  is  established. 
The  lake  which  surrounds  this  mission  is  a  league  broad,  and 
communicates  by  three  outlets  with  the  Cassi^uiare.  The 
surrounding  country  abounds  in  marshes  which  generate 
feyer.  The  lake,  the  waters  of  which  appear  yellow  by 
transmitted  light,  is  dry  in  the  season  of  great  heat,  and  the 
TtiHiatir  themselves  are  unable  to  resist  the  miasmata  rising 
from  the  mud.  The  complete  absence  of  wind  contributes 
to  render  the  climate  of  this  country  more  pernicious. 

!EVom  the  14ith  to  the  21st  of  May  we  slept  constantly  in 
the  open  air;  but  I  cannot  indicate  the  spots  where  we 
haltea.  These  regions  are  so  wild,  and  so  little  frequented, 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  riyers,  the  Indians  were 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  aU  the  objects  which  I  set  by  the 
compass.  No  obseryation  of  a  star  helped  me  to  fix  the 
latitude  within  the  space  of  a  degree.  Afber  haying  passed 
the  point  where  the  itiniyini  separates  from  the  Cassiquiarey 
to  take  its  course  to  the  west  towards  the  granitic  hillff 
of  Daripabo,  we  found  the  marshy  banks  of  the  riyer 
covered  with  bamboos.  These  arborescent  gramina  rise  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  their  stem  is  constantly  arched 
towards  the  summit.  It  is  a  new  species  of  Bambusa  with 
very  broad  leaves.  M.  Bonpland  fortunately  found  one  in 
flower ;  a  circumstance  I  mention,  because  the  genera  Nastus 
and  Bambusa  had  before  been  very  imperfectly  distinguished, 
and  nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  New  World,  tlian  to  see  these 
gigantic  gramina  in  flower.  M.  Mutis  herborised  during 
twenty  years  in  a  country  where  the  Bambusa  guadua  forms 
marshy  forests  several  leagues  broad,  without  having  ever 
been  able  to  procure  the  flowers.  We  sent  that  learned 
naturalist  the  first  ears  of  Bambusa  from  the  temperate  val- 
lies  of  Popayan.  It  is  strange  that  the  parts  of  fructification 
should  develope  themselves  so  rarely  in  a  plant  which  is 
indigenous,  and  which  vegetates  with  such  extraordimuy 
vigour,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nine  hundred 
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toises,  tliat  is,  to  a  subalpine  regioti  the  climate  of  which, 
between  the  tropics,  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  Bambusa  mtifolia  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  basins  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Amazon ;  it 
is  a  social  plant,  tike  all  the  gramina  of  the  family  of  the 
nastoides ;  but  in  that  part  of  Spanish  Quiana  which  we 
traversed  it  does  not  grow  in  those  large  masses  which  the 
Spanish  Americans  call  gtuxdales,  or  forests  of  bamboos. 

Our  first  resting-place  above  Vasiva  was  easily  arranged. 
We  found  a  little  nook  of  dry  ground,  free  from  shrubs,  to 
the  south  of  the  Cano  Ouramuni,  in  a  spot  where  we  saw 
some  capuchin  monkeys.*  They  were  recognizable  by  their 
black  beards  and  their  gloomy  and  sullen  air,  and  were 
walking  slowly  on  the  horizontal  branches  of  a  genipa. 
During  the  five  following  nights  our  passage  was  the  more 
troublesome  in  proportion  as  we  approached  the  bifurcation 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in- 
creases in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  even  for  those 
acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  the  forests  between  the  tropics, 
to  form  an  idea.  There  is  no  longer  a  bank :  a  palisade  of 
tufted  trees  forms  the  margin  of  the  river.  You  see  a  canal 
two  hundred  toises  broad,  bordered  by  two  enormous  walls, 
clothed  with  lianas  and  foliage.  "We  often  tried  to  land, 
but  without  success.  Towards  sunset  we  sailed  alolig  for 
an  hour  seeking  to  discover,  not  an  opening  (since  none 
exists),  but  a  spot  less  wooded,  where  our  Indians  by  means 
of  the  hatchet  and  manual  labour,  could  clear  space  enough 
for  a  resting-place  for  twelve  or  thirteen  persons.  It  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  night  in  the  canoe;  the  mosquitos, 
which  tormented  us  during  the  day,  accumulated  toward 
evening  beneath  the  toldo  covered  with  palm-leaves,  which 
served  to  shelter  us  from  the  rain.  Our  hands  and  faces 
had  never  before  been  so  much  swelled.  Father  Zea,  who 
had  till  then  boasted  of  having  in  his  missions  of  the  cataracts 
the  largest  and  fiercest  (las  mas  feroces)  mosquitos,  at 
length  gradually  acknowledged  that  the  sting  of  the  insects 
of  the  Cassiquiare  was  the  most  painfril  he  had  ever  felt. 
We  experienced  great  difficulty,  amid  a  thick  forest,  in 
fiTiflmg  wood  to  nmke  a  fire,  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 

*  Simla  chiropotes. 
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those  equatorial  re^ona  where  it  always  rains,  being  bo  AiU 
of  sap,  that  they  i^  scarcely  bum.  There  being  no  bare 
shore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  procure  old  wood,  which  the 
Indiuis  call  wood  baked  in  the' sun.  However,  fire  was 
necessary  to  us  only  as  a  defence  against  the  beasts  of  the 
forest;  K>r  we  had  such  a  scarcity  of  prorision  that  we  had 
little  need  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  our  food. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  towards  evening,  we  discovered  a 
spot  where  wild  cacao-trees  were  growing  on  the  bank  of  the 
nver.  The  nut  of  these  cacaos  is  small  and  bitter;  the  Indians 
of  the  forest  suck  the  pulp,  and  throw  away  the  nut,  which 
is  picked  up  by  the  Indians  of  the  missions,  and  sold  to 
persons  who  are  not  very  nice  in  the  preparation  of  their 
chocolate.  "This  is  the  Fuerto  del  Cacao**  (Cacao  Port), 
said  the  pilot;  "  it  is  here  our  Padres  sleep,  when  they  go  to 
Esmendoit  to  buy  earhacans*  B,nd  juviae  (Brazil  nuts).  !Not 
fire  boats,  however,  pass  annually  by  the  Ca«siquiare;  and 
since  we  left  Maypures  (a  whole  month  previously),  we  had 
not  met  one  living  soul  on  the  rivers  we  navigate<l,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  missions.  To  the  south 
of  lake  Duractumuni  we  slept  in  a  forest  of  palm-trees.  It 
rained  violently,  but  the  pothoses,  arums,  and  lianas,  fur- 
nished so  thick  a  natural  trellis,  that  we  w^re  sheltered  as 
under  a  vault  of  foliage.  The  Indians  whose  hammocks 
were  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  interwove  the  hplico- 
nias  and  other  musace®,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  oyer 
them.  Our  fires  lighted  up,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  the  palm-trees,  the  lianas  loaded  with  flowers,  and  the 
columns  of  white  smoke,  wMch  ascended  in  a  straight  line 
toward  the  sky.  The  whcde  exhibited  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle; but  to  luive  enjoyed  it  fiilly,  we  should  have  breathed 
an  air  clear  of  insects. 

The  most  depressing  of  all  physical  sufierings  are  those 
which  are  uniform  in  their  duration,  and  can  be  combated 
only  by  long  patience.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  forests  of  the  Gassiquiare  M.  Bonpland  imbibed 
the  seeds  of  a  severe  malady,  under  which  he  nearly  sunk  on 
our  arrival  at  Angostura.  Happily  for  him  and  for  me, 
nothing  led  us  to  presage  the  danger  with  which^he  was 

*  The  bamboo  tubes  furnished  by  the  Arundinaria,  used  for  projectiBg 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  natives. — See  Views  of  Nature,  p.  180« 
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menaced.  The  Tiew  of  the  river,  and  the  hum  of  the  msects^ 
were  a  little  monotonous;  but  some  remains  of  our  natural 
cbeerfdlness  enabled  us  to  find  sources  of  relief  during  our 
wearisome  passage.  We  discovered,  that  hj  eating  small 
poitions  of  dry  cacao  ground  without  sugar,  and  drinking  a 
iargp  quantity  of  the  hver  water,  we  succeeded  in  appeasing 
our  appetite  for  sereral  hours.  The  ants  and  the  mosquitos 
troubled  us  more  than  the  humiditjr  and  the  want  of  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  privations  to  which  we  were  exposed 
during  our  excursions  in  the  Cordilleras,  the  navigation  from 
Mandavaca  to  Esmeralda  has  always  appeared  to  us  the 
most  painful  part  of  our  travels  in  America.  I  advise  those 
who  are  net  verj  desirous  of  seeing  the  great  bifurcation  of 
the  Orinoco,  to  take  the  waj"  c^  the  Atabapo  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  Cassiquiare* 

Above  the  Cano  Duractumuni,  the  Cassiquiare  pursues  a 
,  uniform  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  We  were 
surprised  to  see  how  much  the  high  steep  banks  of  the 
Cassiquiare  had  been  imdermined  on  each  side  hj  the 
fludden  risings  of  the  water.  Uprooted  trees  formed  as  it 
were  naitund  rafts;  and  being  half-buried  in  the  mud)  thej 
were  extremelj  dangerous  for  canoes.  We  passed  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  Maj,  the  last  of  our  passage  on  the  Cassi- 
^uiare,  near  the  point  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco. 
We  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  make  an  astronomical 
observation,  as  faUing-stars  of  remarkable  magnitude  were 
yisible  throngh  the  vapours  that  veiled  the  sky;  whence  we 
4X)ncluded  tb^t  the  stratum  of  vapours  must  be  veij  thin, 
since  meteors  of  this  kind  have  scarcely  ever  been  seen 
below  a  doud.  Those  we  now  beheld  shot  towards  the 
north,  and  succeeded  each  other  at  almost  equal  intervals. 
The  Indians,  who  seldom  ennoble  by  their  expressions  the 
wanderings  of  the  imagination,  name  the  falnng-stars  the 
urine;  and  the  dew  the  ipittle  <^  the  eiare.  The  douds 
'  thickened  anew,  and  we  discerned  neither  the  meteors,  nor 
the  real  stars,  for  which  we  had  impatienly  waited  during 
several  days. 

We  had  been  told,  that  we  should  find  the  insects  at 
Ssmenlda  ''still more  cruel  and  voracious,"  than  in  the 
braiidi  of  the  Orinoco  which  we  were  going  up;  neverthdess 
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.  we  indulged  the  hope  of  at  length  sleeping  in  a  spot  that 
was  inhabited,  and  of  taking  some  exercise  in  herbalizing. 
This  anticipation  was,  however,  disturbed  at  our  last  resting* 
place  on  the  Cassiquiare.  Whilst  we  were  sleeping  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  we  were  warned  by  the  Indians, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  they  heard  verv  near  us  the 
cries  of  a  jaguar.  These  cries,  thej  alleged^  came  firom 
the  top  of  some  neighbouring  trees.  Such  is  the  thickness 
of  the  forests  in  these  regions,  that  scarcely  anj  animals  are 
to  be  found  there  but  such  as  climb  trees;  as,  for  instance, 
the  monkeys,  aTiimals  of  the  weasel  tribe,  jaguars,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  Eelis. 

As  oiv  fires  burnt  brightly,  we  paid  little  attention  to  the 
cries  of  the  jaguars.  The;^  had  been  attracted  by  the  smell 
and  noise  of  our  dog.  Tms  animal  (which  was  of  the  mastiff 
breed)  began  at  flbrst  to  bark;  and  when  the  tiger  drew 
nearer,  to  howl,  hiding  himself  below  our  hammocks.  How 
great  was  our  grief,  when  in  the  morning,  at  the  moment  of 
re-embarking,  the  Indians  informed  us  that  the  dog  had 
disappeared!  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
earned  off  by  the  jaguars.*  Perhaps,  when  their  cries  had 
ceased,  it  had  wandered  from  the  fires  on  the  side  of  the 
beach;  and  possibly  we  had  not  heard  its  moans,  as  we  were 
in  a  profound  sleep.  We  have  often  heard  the  inhabitantg 
of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Eio  Magdalena  affirm, 
that  the  oldest  jaguars  will  carry  off  animals  m)m  the  midst 
of  a  halting-place,  cunningly  grasping  them  by  the  neck  so  as 
to  prevent  their  cries.  We  waitedipart  of  the  morning,  in 
the  hope  that  our  dog  had  only  strayed.  Three  days  after 
we  came  back  to  the  same  place;  we  heard  again  the  cries  of 
the  jaguars,  for  these  animals  have  a  predilection  for  particu* 
lar  spots ;  but  all  our  search  was  vain.  The  dog,  which  had 
accompanied  us  firom  Caracas,  and  had  so  often  in  swimming 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  crocodile8,t  had  been  devoured  in 
the  forest. 

On  the  21st  May,  we  again  entered  the  bed  of  the 

Orinoco,  three  leagues  below  the  mission  of  Esmeralda.     It 

was  now  a  month  since  we  had  left  that  river  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Quaviare.    We  had  still  to  proceed  seven 

*  See  Views  of  Nature^  p.  195.  f  IbicU,  p.  198. 
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buzidred  and  fifty  miles*  before  reacbiiig  Angostura^  but  we 
should  go  with  the  stream ;  and  this  consideration  lessened 
our  discouragement.  In  descending  great  rivers,  the  rowers 
take  the  middle  of  the  current,  where  there  are  few  mosqui* 
tos;  but  in  ascending,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dead  waters  and  counter-currents,  to  sail  near 
the  shore,  where  the  proximity  of  the  forests,  and  the 
remains  of  organic  substances  accumulated  on  the  beach,, 
harbour  the  tipidary  insects.  The  point  of  the  celebrated 
bifiircation  of  the  Orinoco  has  a  very  imposing  aspect.  Lofty 
granitic  mountains  rise  on  the  northern  bajok;  and  amidst 
them  are  discovered  at  a  distance  the  Maraguaca  and  the 
Duida.  There  are  no  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orinoco,  west  or  east  of  the  bifurcation,  till  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamatama.  On  that  spot  stands  the  rock 
Guaraco,  which  is  said  to  throw  out  flames  from  time  to 
time  in  the  rainy  season.  When  the  Orinoco  is  no  longer 
bounded  by  mountains  towards  the  south,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  opening  of  a  valley,  or  rather  a  depression  of  the 
ground,  which  terminates  at  the  Eio  Negro,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  branches.  The  principal  branch  (the  Eio  Paragua 
of  the  Indians)  continues  its  course  west-north-west,  turning 
round  the  group  of  the  mountains  of  Farime;  the  other  branch 
forming  the  communication  with  the  Amazon  runs  into 
plains,  the  general  slope  of  which  is  southward,  but  of  which 
the  partial,  planes  incline,  in  the  Cassiquiare,  to  south-west^ 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  Eio  Negro,  south-east.  A  pheno- 
menon so  strange  in  appearance,  which  I  verified  on  the 
spot,  merits  partictdar  attention;  the  more  especially  as  it 
mav  throw  some  light  on  analogous  facts,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  existence  of  a  communicatiou  of  the  Orinoco  with  th^ 
Amazon  by  the  Eio  Negro,  and  a  bifurcation  of  the  Caqueta^ 
was  believed  by  Sanson,  and  rejected  by  Father  Fritz  and  by 
Blaeuw :  it  was  marked  in  the  first  maps  of  De  Tlsle,  but 
abandoned  by  that  celebrated  geographer  towards  the  end  of 
his  days.  Those  who  had  mistaken  the  mode  of  this  com- 
munication hastened  to  deny  the  communication  itself.  It 
is  in  fact  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the  time  when  the 

*  Of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  tovKS  each^  or  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
aautical  leagues*  • 
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Porfcaraefle  went  up  most  freqtieiitfy  hj  the  Amason,  the 
Bio  I^gro,  and  the  Cassiquiare,  and  when  Father  Qtimilla's 
letters  were  carried  (bj  the  natural  interbranchine  of  the 
men)  from  the  lower  Orinoco  to  Qrand  Fan,  that  reiy 
missionarj  made  everj  effort  to  apiread  the  opinion  through 
Europe  that  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  are 
perfectly  separate.  He  asserts  that,  having  several  times 
gone  up  iHie  former  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  the  BaudaL  c^ 
Tabaje,  situate  in  the  latitude  of  F  4',  he  never  saw  a  river 
flow  m  or  out  that  could  be  taken  for  the  Bio  Negro.  He 
adds  further,  that  **  a  great  CordilleH^  which  stretches  from 
east  to  west,  prevents  the  mingling  of  the  waters,  and 
renders  all  discussion  on  the  supposed  eommimication  of 
the  two  rivets  useless."  The  errors  of  Father  Gumilla 
arose  frt)m  his  firm  persuasion  that  he  -had  reached  the 
pamllel  of  1°  4'  on  tne  Orinoco.  He  was  in  error  bj 
more  than  5^  lO'  of  latitude ;  for  I  found,  by  observation,  at 
the  mission  of  Atures,  thirteen  leagues  south  of  the  rapids 
of  Tabaje,  the  hititude  to  be  &"  87'  34\  G-umilla  having 
gone  but  little  above  the  conflue^ice  of  the  Meta,  it  is  not 
aurpriBiDg  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  is  found  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenly  leagues  distant  from  the 
Baudal  of  Tabaje. 

La  Condamine,  during  his  memorable  navigation  on  the 
'fiv^r  Amazon  in  1743,  carefully  collected  a  great  number  of 
proofs  of  this  communication  of  the  rivers,  deiiied  by  the 
evanish  Jesuit.  The  most  decisive  proof  then  appeared  to 
turn  to  be  the  unsuspected  testimonv  of  a  Oaoriacani  Indian 
woman  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  and  who  had  come  in 
a  boat  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  (from  the  mission  of 
Faiaruma)  to  Grand  Para.  Before  the  return  of  La  Con- 
damine to  his  own  country,  the  voyage  of  Father  Manuel 
Boman,  and  the  fortuitous  meeting  of  the  missionaries  of 
ihit  Or&9x»co  and  the  Amazon,  lefb  no  doubt  of  this  fiscty  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  first  obtained  by  Acunha. 
'  The  incursions  undertaken  frx)m  the  middle  of  the  sevei^ 
teenth  century,  to  procure  slaves,  had  gradually  led  the 
PortOj^ese  from  the  Bio  Neffro,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  to  the 
bed  of  a  ^at  river,  which  tney  cud  not  know  to  be  the 
Upper  Ormoco.    A  flying  camp,  composed  of  the  troop  of 
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ransomers,*  favoured  this  inhuman  oommeroe.  After  havinc^ 
excited  the  natires  to  make  war,  thej  ransomed  the  pri- 
soners ;  and,  to  giye  an  appearance  of  equit^r  to  the  tndic, 
monks  accompanied  the  troop  of  ransomers  to  examine 
*^  whether  those  who  sold  the  sLares  had  a  right  to  do  so,  hy 
having  made  them  prisoners  in  open  war."  From  the  jrear 
.1737  these  visits  ot  the  Portuguese  to  the  Upper  Orinoco 
became  very  frequent.  The  desire  of  exchanging  slaves 
(poitos)  for  hatchets,  fish-hooks,  and  glass  trinkets,  induced 
the  Indian  tribes  to  make  war  upon  one  another.  The 
Guipunaves,  led  on  by  their  valiant  and  cruel  chief  Macapu, 
descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Inirida  towards  the  con^ 
.fluence  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Orinoco.  "They  sold," 
says  the  missionary  Gili,  "  the  slaves  whom  they  did  not 
eat."t  The  Jesuits  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  became  uneai^ 
at  this  state  of  things,  and  the  superior  of  the  Spanisn 
missions,  Father  Eoman,  the  intimate  friend  of  Ghumilla, 
took  the  courageous  resolution  of  crossing  the  Great 
Cataracts,  and  visiting  the  Guipunaves^  without  being 
escorted  by  Spanish  soldiers.  He  tefb  Oarichana  l^e  4th  of 
February,  1744;  and  having  arrived  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Guaviare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Orinoco,  where  the  last 
mentioned  river  suddenly  chants  its  previous  course  frt)m 
east  to  west,  to  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  he  eaw  from 
afar  a  canoe  as  large  as  his  own,  and  filled  with  men  in 
European  dresses.  He  caused  a  crucifix  to  be  placed  at  the 
bow  of  hia  boat  in  sign  of  peace,  according  to  tne  custom  of 
the  missionaries  when  they  navigate  in  a  country  imknown 
to  them.  The  whites,  who  were  Portuguese  slave-traders 
of  the  Eio*  Negro,  recognized  with  ma]^  of  joy  the  habit 
of  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius.  They  heard  with  astonishment 
that  the  river  on  which  this  meeting  took  place  was  the 
Orinoco ;  and  they  brought  Father  Koman  uy  the  Cassi- 
quiare  to  the  Brazilian  settlements  on  the  Eio  Negro.    The. 

•  THpa  de  retente;  from  raeatar,  to  redeem. 

t  **I  Guipunavi  avventizj  abitatori  dell'  Alto  Orinoco,  recavaa  de^. 
danni  incredibili  alle  vicine  mansaete  nazioni ;  altre  mangiondone,  altre 
conducendone  schiave  ne'  Portoghesi  dominj." — "The  Guipunaves,  at 
their  first  arriyal  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  inflicted  incredible  injuries  on  tb^ 
other  peaceable  tribes  who  dwelt  near  them,  devouring  some,  and  iellizig 
others  as  slayes  to  the  Portuguese."    (Gill,  torn,  i,  p.  31.) 
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feniperior  of  tbe  Spanish  missions  was  forced  to  remain  near 
the  flying  camp  oi  the  troop  of  ransomers  till  the  arriFal  of 
the  rortuguese  Jesuit  Avogadri,  who  had  gone  upon  busi- 
ness to  Grand  Para.  Father  Manuel  Soman  returned  with 
his  Salive  Indians  by  the  same  way,  that  of  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Upper  Orinoco,  to  Pararuma,*  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Carichana,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  who  went  from  the  Bio  Negro,  conse- 
quently from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  without  passing  his 
boats  over  any  portage,  to  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Orinoco. 

The  tidings  of  this  extraordinary  passa^  spread  with 
such  rapidify  that  La  Condamine  was  able  to  announce 
itt  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Academy,  seven  months 
after  the  return  of  Father  Eoman  to  rararuma.  "The 
communication  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,' '  said 
he,  "recently  averred,  may  pass  so  much  the  more  for  a 
discovery  in  geography,  as^  although  the  junction  of  these 
two  rivers  is  ma;rked  on  the  old  maps  (according  to  the 
information  given- by  Acunha),  it  had  been  suppressed  by 
all  the  modem  geographers  in  their  new  maps,  as  if  in 
concert.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  what  is  positive  fact 
has  been  thought  fabulous,  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  has 
been  pushed  too  far,  and  that  this  communication  has  been 
treated  as  chimerical  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
better  informed."  Since  the  voyage  of  Father  Eoman  in 
1774,  no  person  in  Spanish  G-uiana,  or  on  the  coasts 
of  Cumana  and  Caracas,  has  admitted  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the   Cassiquiare  and  the  bifrircation  of  the 

*  On  the  15th  of  October,  1774.  La  Condamine  quitted  the  town  of 
Grand  Para  December  the  29th,  1743  ;  it  follows,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  dates,  that  the  Indian  woman  of  Pararuma,  carried  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  to  whom  the  French  traveller  had  spoken,  had  not  come 
with  Father  Roman,  as  was  erroneously  affirmed.  The  appearance  of  this 
woman  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  is  interesting  with  respect  to  the 
researches  lately  made  on  the  mixture  of  races  and  languages  :  it  proves 
the  enormous  distances  through  which  the  individuals  of  one  tribe  are 
compelled  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  those  of  another. 

f  The  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  by  Father  John  FerreyrOs 
rector  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Para.  ("Voy.  a  I'Amazone,  p.' 120. 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  1745,  p.  450.  Caulin,  p.  79.)  See  also,  in  the  work  of 
Gili,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  published  in  1780,  with  the  title; 
'**  Delia  scoperta  delle  communicazione  dell'  Orinoco  col  Maragnone." 
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Ormoco.  Father  G-umilla  himself,  whom  Bouguer  tnet  at 
Carthagena,  confessed  that  he  had  been  deceived ;  and  he 
read  to  Father  Ghili,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  a  supple- 
ment to  his  history  of  the  Orinoco,  intended  for  a  new 
edition,  in  which  he  recounts  pleasantly  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  undeceived.  The  expedition  of  the 
boundaries,  under  Iturriaga  and  Solano,  completed  in 
detail  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  and  the  intertwinings  of  this  river  with  the  Bio 
Negro.  Solano  established  himself  in  1756  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Atabapo ;  and  from  that  time  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commissioners  often  passed  in  their,  canoes, 
by  the  Cassiquiare,  from  the  Lower  Orinoco  to  the  'Bio 
liegro,  to  visit  each  other  at  their  head-quarters  of  Cabruta* 
and  Mariva.  Since  the  year  1767,  two  or  three  canoes 
come  annually  from  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  by  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Ormoco  to  Angostura,  to  fetch  salt  and  the 
pay  of  the  troops.  These  passages,  from  one  basin  of  a 
river  to  another,  by  the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassiquiare, 
excite  no  more  attention  in  the  colonists  at  present  than 
the  arrival  of  boats  that  descend  the  Loire  by  the  canal  of 
Orleans,  awakens  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Although,  since  the  journey  of  Father  Eoman,  in  1744, 
precise  notions  have  been  aci^uired  in  the  {Spanish  posses- 
sions in  America,  both  of  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Orinoco 
from  east  to  west,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  commtmication 
with  the  Eio  Negro,  this  knowledge  did  not  reach  Europe 
till  a  much  later  period.  In  1750,  La  Condamine  and 
D'Anvillet  were  still  of  opinion  that  the  Orinoco  was  a 

*  General  Itarriaga,  confined  by  illness,  first  at  Mnitaco,  or  Real 
Corona,  and  afterward  at  Cabnita,  received  a  visit  in  1760  from  the 
Fortnguese  colonel  Don  Gabriel  de  Souza  y  Figneira,  who  came  from 
Grand  Para,  having  made  a  voyage  of  nearly  nine  hundred  leagues  in  his 
boat.  The  Swedish  botanist,  Loefling,  who  was  chosen  to  accompany 
the  expedition  of  the  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  government, 
80  greatly  multiplied  in  his  ardent  imagination  the  branchings  of  the 
great  rivers  of  South  America,  that  he  appeared  well  persuaded  of  being 
^le  to  navigate,  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon,  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Phta.     {Iter,  p.  131.) 

t  See  the  classical  memoir  of  this  great  geographer  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  March  1750,  p.  184.  "  One  fact,"  says  D'AnviUe,  "which  can- 
not be  considered  as  equivocal,  after  the  proofs  with  which  we  have  been 
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brmeh  of  the  Gaqiiata  conmiff  firom  the  BoatH^east,  and  that 
the  Bio  Neffro  issued  immediately  from  it.  It  was  onlj  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  South  AmerieB,  that  D' AnviUe  (with* 
out  renoiincioff  that  intercommunication  of  the  Caqueta,  by 
means  of  the  Iniricha  (Inirida),  with  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Bio  Negro)  describeB  the  Orinoco  as  takings  its  rise  at  the 
east,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bio  Branco,  and  marks  the 
Bio  Cassiquiare  as  bearing  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Orinoco 
to  the  Bio  Negro.  It  is  probable  that  this  indefatigable  and 
learned  writer  had  obtained  information  on  the  manner  of 
the  bifurcation  from  his  frequent  communieationB  with  the 
missioQaries,*  who  were  then  the  only  geographers  of  the 
most  inhmd  parte  of  the  continents. 

Had  the  nations  of  the  lower  region  of  equinoctial  America 
participated  in  the  civilization,  spread  over-  the  cold  and 
alpine  region,  that  immense  Mesopotamia  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amason  would  have  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  their  industry,  animated  their  conmierce,  and  acce- 
lerated the  progress  of  social  order..  We  see  everywhere 
in  the  old  world  the  influence  of  locality  on  the  dawning 
civilization  of  nations;  The  island  of  Meroe  between  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Nile,  the  Punjab  of  the  Indus^  the  Pouab 
of  the  Gauges,  and  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Euphrates, 
furnish  examples  that  are  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  race.  But  the  feeble  tribes  that  wander  in  the 
savannahs  and  the  woods  of  eastern  America,  have  profited 
little  by  the  advantages  of  their  soil,  and  the  inter- 
branchings  of  their  rivers.  The  distant  incursiona  of  the 
Canbs,  i^o  went  up  .the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the 

recently  furnished,  is  the  communication  of 'the  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Orinoco  $  but  we  must  not  hetittte  to  Admit,  thiit  we  are  not  yet 
gofficiently  informed  of  the  muwer  in  wiiioh  this  communication  takes 
place/'  I  waa  surprised  to  see  in  a  very  rare  map,  which  1  found  at  Rome 
(Proyincia  Quitensifl  Soc.  Jesu  in  America,  auctore  Carolo  Brentano  et 
Nioolao  de  la  Torre;  Romse,  1745),  that  seven  years  albsr  the  discovcfy 
of  Father  Roman,  the  Jesuits  of  Quito  were  ignorant  of  the  eziatenoe  of 
the  Cassiquiare.  The  Rio  Negro  is  figured  in  this  map  aa  a  branch  of  the 
Orinoco. 

*  According  to  the  Annals  of  Berredo,  it  would  appear,  that  as  early  ■ 
as  the  year  1739,  the  military  incursions  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the 
Cassiquiare  had  confirmed  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  opinion  that 
there  waa  a'  oanmunication  between  the  Amazon  and  &e  Orin«eo»- 
amdke^^i  BrMzik^  ¥oL  i,  p.  668* 
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E'io  Negro,  to  earry  off  slaves  and  exeroiae  pillage,  com- 
pelled soioa  rude  tobes  to  rouse  themselves  from  their 
indolence,  and. form  asaociations  for  their  common  defence; 
the  little  good,  however,  which  these  wars  with  the  Caribs 
(the  Bedouins  of  the  rivers  of  Quiana)  produced,  was 
but  slight  compensation  for  the  evib  that  followed  in 
their  train,  by  rendering  the  tribes  more  ferocious,  and 
diminishing  tneir  population.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  the 
physical  aspect  of  Greece,  interaected  by  amaU  chaina  of 
mountains,  and  mediterranean  gulfs,  contributed,  at  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  operation  of  this  influence  of  climate,  and 
of  the  oonfigoration  of  the  soil,  is  felt  in  all  its  force  onljr 
among  a  race  of  men  who,  endowed  with  a  happy  orgam- 
zation  of  the  mental  faculties,  are  susceptible  of  exterior 
impulse.  In  studying  the  history  of  our  species,  we  see,  at 
cerikain  distances,  these  foci  of  ancient  civilization  dispersed 
over  the  globe  like  luminoua  points;  and  we  are  struck 
by  the  inequality  of  improvement  in  nations  inhabiting 
analogoua  cLunatea,  and  whose  native  soil  appears  equally 
favoured  by  the  most  precioua  gifts  of  nature. 

Since  my  departure  &om  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  a  new  era  has  unfolded  itself  in  the  social 
state  of  the  nationa  of  the  West.  The  fury  of  civil  dissen- 
sions has  been  succeeded  by  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  a 
freer  development  of  the  arta  of  industry.  The  biftu^cations 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  isthmus  of  Tuamini,  so  easy  to  be  made 
pasaable  by  an  artificial  canal,  will  ere  long  fix  the  attention 
of  e<Hnmercial  Europe.  The  Caadquiare,  aa  broad  as  the 
Ehine,  and  the  course  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length,  will  no  longer  form  uselessly  a  navigabfo 
canal  between  two  baaina  of  rivers  which  have  a  surface  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  leagnea.  The  grain  of. 
New  Grenada  will  be  carried  to  the  banka  of  the  Bio  Negro ' 
boata  will  deacend  from  the  sources  of  the  Napo  and  the 
XJcuyabe,  from  the  Andes  of  Quito  and  of  Tipper  Peru,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  a  diatance  which  equals  that 
from  Timbttctoo  to  MaraeiUea.  A  country  nine  or  ten 
times  larger  than  Spain,  and  emriched  with  the  most  varied 
productions,  ia  navigable  in  every  direction  by  the  medium 
of  the  natural  <^tv^1  of  the  Oasaiquiare;  and  tne  bifrircatioi^  ^ 
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of  the  rivers.  This  phenomenon,  which  will  one  day  be  so 
important  for  the  political  connections  of  nations,  unques- 
tionably deseires  to  be  carefuUj  examined. 


Chaptsb  XXIV. 


T)m  Upper  Orinoco,  from  Esmeralda  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gnsviare. — 
Second  passage  across  the  Cataracts  of  Atares  and  Maypnres. — The 
Lower  Orinoco,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Apure,  and  Angostura 
the  capital  of  Spanish  Guiana. 

Opposite  to  the  point  where  the  Orinoco  forms  its  bifur- 
cation, the  granitic  group  of  Duida  rises  in  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer.  This  mountain,  which  the 
missionaries  call  a  volcano,  is  nearly  eight  thousand  feet 
high.  It  is  perpendicular  on  the  south  and  west,  and  has 
an  aspect  ot  solemn  grandeur.  Its  summit  is  bare  and 
stony,  but,  whereyer  its  less  steep  decliyities  are  covered 
with  mould  vast  forests  appear  suspended  on  its  flanks.  At 
the  foot  of  Duida  is  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  a  little 
hamlet  with  eighty  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a  lovely 
plain,  intersected  by  rills  of  black  but  limpid  water.  This 
plain  is  adorned  with  clumps  of  the  mauritia  palm,  the  sago-  • 
tree  of  America.  Nearer  the  mountain,  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  cross  of  the  mission  I  found  to  be  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  toises,  the  marshy  plain  changes  to 
a  savannah,  and  spends  itself  along  the  lower  region  of  the 
CordiUera.  Large  pine-apples  are  there  found  oia  delicious 
flavour;  that  species  of  Dromelia  always  grows  solitary 
among  the  gramina,  like  our  Colchicum  autumnale,  while 
the  B.  karatas,  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  a  social 
plant,  like  our  whortleberries  and  heaths.  The  pine-apples 
of  Esmeralda  are  cultivated  throughout  Guiana.  There  are 
certain  spots  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  where  different 
£ruits  attain  their  highest  perfection.  The  ^apota-plum 
(achra)  should  be  eaten  at  tne  Island  of  Margareta  or  at 
Cumana:  the  chirimoya  (very  different  from  the  custard- 
apple  and  sweet-sop  of  the  West  India  Islands)  at  Loxa  in 
Peru ;  the  grenadilla^  or  parcha,  at  Caracas ;  and  the  pine- 
apple at  Esmeralda,  or  in  the  island  of  Cuba*    The  pino« 
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apple  forms  the  ornament  of  the  fields  near  tlie  Havannab^ 
where  it  is  planted  in  parallel  rows;  on  the  sides  of  the 
Puida  it  embellishes  the  turf  of  the  savannahs,  lifting  its 
yeUow  fruit,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  silvery  leaves,  above 
the  setaria,  the  paspalum,  and  a  few  cyperacesB.  This  plant, 
which  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  call  awo-cwrwa,  has  been 
propagated  since  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  interior  of 
China,*  and  some  EngHsh  travellers  found  it  recently,  toge- 
ther with  other  plants  indubitably  American  (maize,  cassava, 
tobacco,  and  pimento),  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Congo,  in 
-Africa. 

There  is  no  missionary  at  Esmeralda ;  the  monk  appointed 
to  celebrate  mass  in  that  hamlet  is  settled  at  Santa  Barbara, 
more  than  fifby  leagues  distant ;  and  he  visits  this  spot  but 
five  or  six  times  in  a  year.  We  were  cordially  received  by 
an  old  officer,  who  took  us  for  Catalonian  shopkeepers,  and 
who  supposed  that  trade  had  led  to  the  missions.  On  seeing 
packages  of  paper  intended  for  drying  our  plants,  he  smiled 
at  our  simple  ignorance.  "  Tou  come,"  said  ne, "  to  a  country 
where  this  kind  of  merchandise  has  no  sale  ;  we  write  little 
here ;  and  the  dried  leaves  of  maize,  the  platcmo  (plantain- 
tree),  and  the  wjdho  (heliconia),  serve  us,  like  paper  in  Eu- 
rope, to  wrap  up  needles,  fish-hooks,  and  other  little  articles 
of  which  we  are  careful."  This  old  officer  united  in  his 
person  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  taught  the 
children,  I  will  riot  say  the  Catechism,  but  the  Eosary ;  he 
rang  the  bells  to  amuse  himself;  and  impelled  by  ardent  zeal 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  he  sometimes  used  his  chorister's 
wand  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeable  to  the  natives. 

Notwithstanding  the  smaU  extent  of  the  mission,  three 
Indian  languages  are  spoken  at  Esmendda;  the  Idapi- 
manare,  the  Catarapenno,  and  the  M£muiritan.  The  last  of 
these  prevails  on  the  Upp*  Orinoco,  fiom  the  confluence  of 

*  No  doabt  remains  of  the  American  origin  of  the  Bromelia  ananas. 
See  Cayley's  Life  of  Raleigh,  vol.  i,  p.  61.  6iU,  vol.  i,  p.  210,  336. 
Robert  Brown,  Geogr.  Obserr.  on  the  Plants  of  the  River  Congo,  1818, 
p.  50. 

f  The  Arivirianos  of  the  banks  of  the  Ventuari  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
lang^ge  of  the  Maquiritares.  The  latter  live,  jointly  with  a  tribe  of  the 
Macos,  in  the  savannahs  that  are  by  the  Padamo.  They  are  so  numeronSy 
that  they  have  even  given  their  name  to  this  tributary  stream  of  the 
Orinoco. 

YOL.  U.  2  F 
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tbe  Yentoari  a«  far  as  that  of  the  Padamo ;  the  Carihbee 
prevails  on  the  Lower  Orinoco;  the  Ottomac,  near  the 
coaflneace  of  the  Apnre,  at  the  G^reat  Catanets ;  and  the 
Manmtan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Kegro.  These  are  the 
five  or  six  knsoages  most  e^enerally  spoken.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  at  Esmenlda  manj  zambos,  mulattos,  and 
copper-coloured  people,  who  called  themselyes  Spaniards 
(itfpafioles)  and  who  fancy  th^  are  white,  because  they  are 
not  so  red  as  the  Indians.  l?nese  people  live  in  the  most 
absolute  misery ;  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  sent  hither 
in  banishment  (desterrados).  Solano,  in  his  haste  to  found 
colonies  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to  gaastd  its 
entrance  against  the  Portuguese,  assembled  in  the  Llanos, 
and  as  fiir  as  the  island  of  Margaieta,  vagabonds  and  male- 
factors, whom  justice  had  rainly  pursued,  and  made  them  go 
up  the  Orinoco  to  join  the  unhappy  Indians  who  had  been 
carried  off  from  the  woods.  A  mmeralogisal  error  gave  cele- 
brity to  Esmeralda.  The  granites  of  Duida  and  ])£Eura^gttaea 
contamin  open  reins  fine  rock-crystals,  some  of  them  of  great 
transparency,  others  coloured  by  chlorite  or  blended  with 
aetouite ;  these  were  mistaken  for  diamonds  and  emeralds. 

So  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  we  heard  of  nothing  in 
these  mountains  but  the  proximity  of  El  Dorado,  the  h^e 
Parima,  and  the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Manoa.  A  man, 
siill  known  in  the  country  for  his  credulity  and  his  loYe  of 
-exaggeration,  Bon  Apollinario  Diez  de  la  Fuente,  assumed  the 
pompous  title  of  eapitan  pohlador,  and  e(d>o  militar  (military 
cominander)  of  the  fort  of  Cassiquiare.  This  fort  consisted  of 
«» few'trunks  of  trees,  joined  together  by  planks ;  acd  to  com- 
plete the  deception,  a  demand  was  made  at  Madrid  for  the 
privileges  of  a  inlla  for  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  which  but 
A  hamlet  with  twelve  or  fifteen  huts.  A  colony  composed  of 
elements  altogether  heterogeneous  perished  by  degrees.  Hie 
vagabonds  of  the  Llanos  had  as  little  taste  for  labour  as 
the  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  live  "  within  the  sottnd 
of  the  bell."  The  former  found  a  motive  in  their  pride  to 
justify  their  indolence.  In  the  missions,  every  mulatto  who 
is  not  decidedly  black  as  an  African,  or  copper-coloured  as 
ai>  Indian,  calls  himself  a  Spaniard ;  he  belongs  to  the  gente 
de  ragen, — ^e  race  endued  with  reason ;  and  that  reason 
(sometimes,  it  must  be   admitted,  arrogant  and  indolent) 
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persuaded  i^e  wHtes,  and  those  wbo  fancy  thej  are  so,  tha^ 
to  till  the  grofmd  is  a  task  fit  only  for  slaves  (poitos)  and 
the  native  neophytes.  The  colony  of^  Esmeralda  had  been 
foimded  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Australia ;  but  it  was 
far  &om  being  governed  with  the  same  wisdom.  The  Ame^-^ 
rican  colonists^  being  separated  £n>m  their  native  soil,  not 
by  seas,  but  by  forests  and  savannahs,  dispersed;  seme 
taking  tine  road  northward,  towards  the  Caura  and  the 
Carony;  others  proceeding  southward  to  the  Portugaes© 
possessions.  Thus  the  celebritv  of  this  mlla,  and  of  the^ 
emerald-mmes  of  Duida,  vanished  in  &  few  yeaes ;  and  Esme^ 
ralda,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  insects  that  ob- 
scure the  air  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  was  regarded  by  i^ 
monks  as  a  place  of  banishment.  The  superior  of  the  mis- 
sions,  when  ne  would  make  the  lay-brothers  mindful  c^  their 
duty,  threatens  sosnetimes'  to  send  them  to  Eem^ealda;. 
*'  that  is/'  say  the  monks,  "  to  be  condemned  to  the  mos- 
quitos  ;  to  be.  devoured- by  those  buzzing  ilies  (zancudos  gri- 
tones),  which  Grod  appears  to  have  created  for  the  torment 
and  chastisement  of  man."*  These  strange  punishments 
have  not  always  been  confined  to  the^lay-brothers.  There 
happened  in  1788  one  of  those  monastic  revolutions,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  in  Europe,  according  to 
the  ideas  that  prevail  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  Chriatiadi 
settlements  in  the  lieiw  World.  Eor  a>  long  period  the 
lE'ranciscan  monks  settled  in  G-uiana  had  been  desirons  of 
forming  a  separate  republic,  and  rendering  themselves.  inde» 
pendent  of  the  college  of  Pihtu  at  !Nueva  Barcelona.  Die* 
contented  with  the  election  of  Fray  Ghuti^rea  de  Aguilera^ 
chosen  by  a  general  chapter,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in 
the  important  office  of  president  of  the  missions,  five  or  six 
monks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Eio 
Negro,  assembled  together  at  SaA  Pemando  de  Atabape; 
chose  hastily  a  new  superior  fi*om  their  own  body;  and 
caused  the  old  one,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  come 
to  visit  those  parts,  to  be  arrested.  They  put  him  m  irons, 
threw  him  into  a  boat,  and  conducted  him  to  Esmeralda,  as 

*  **  Eatofl  mosqiBtos  que  llaman  zsncndos  gritoncs  los  panwe  cria  la 
natoralesa  p«ra  oasttge  j  toimento  de  ios  hombrev.'' — **  Those  mosqaitos 
which  are  called  bozziag  zaacados,  Nature  seems  to  have  created  for  the 
especial  puaishiiwinfeaad  tortnie  of  man."     (Frigr  Pedro  Shnon^) 
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to  a  place  of  proscription.  This  great  distance  of  the  coast 
firom  the  scene  of  this  revolution  led  the  monks  to  hope  that 
their  crime  would  remain  long  unknown  beyond  the  Great 
Cataracts.  Th^  wished  to  gain  time  to  intrigue,  to  negotiate, 
to  frame  acts  of  accusation,  and  employ  the  little  artifices  by 
which,  in  every  country,  the  invalidity  of  a  first  election  may 
be  proved.  Fray  Ghutierez  de  Aguilera  languished  in  his 
prison  at  Esmeralda,  and  fell  dangerously  ill  from  the  double 
influence  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  continual  irritation  of 
themosquitos.  Happily  for  the  fallen  power  the  monks  did 
not  remain  united.  A  missionary  of  the  Cassiquiare  conceived 
serious  alarms  respecting  the  issue  of  this  affiur ;  he  dreaded 
being  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  colonies, 
having  his  name  on  the  list  (baxo  partido  de  registro).  Fear 
overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  suddenly  disappeared. 
TpdiiMiR  were  placed  on  the  watch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ata- 
bapo,  at  the  Ureat  Cataracts,  and  wherever  the  fugitive  was 
likely  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  Lower  Orinoco.  Not- 
withstanding theEie  precautions,  he  arrived  at  Angostura, 
and  then  reached  the  college  of  the  missions  of  Piritu ;  de» 
nounced  his  colleagues ;  and  was  appointed,  in  recompense 
of  this  information,  to  arrest  those  with  whom  he  had  con- 
spired against  the  president  of  the  missions.*  At  Esme- 
ralda, where  the  political  events  that  have  agitated  Europe 
for  thirty  years  past  have  not  yet  been  heard  of,  lively  in- 
terest is  stilL  felt  in  an  event  wmch  is  called ''  the  sedition  of 
the  monks,"  (el  alboroto  de  los  firailes.)  In  this  country,  as 
in  the  East,  no  conception  is  formed  of  any  other  revolutions 
than  those  that  are  made  by  rulers  themselves ;  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  effects  are  not  very  alarmiag. 

K  the  viUa  of  Esmeralda,  with  a  population  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  families,  be  at  present  considered  as  a  frightful  place  of 
abode,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  cultivation,  the 
distance  from  every  other  inhabited  country,  and  the  exces- 

*  Two  of  the  missionaries,  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection, 
were  embarked  at  Angostura,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  Spain.  The  yessel 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  became  leaky,  and  put  into  Spanish  Harboor 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  governor  Chacon  intereated  himself  in  the 
fate  of  the  monks  ;  they  were  pardoned  a  violent  proceeding  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  monastic  discipline,  and  were  again  employed  in  the  mis- 
sions.   I  was  acquainted  with  them  both  during  my  abode  in  South  America^ 
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sive  quantity  of  mosqtdtoB.  The  site  of  the  mission  is  highly 
picturesque ;  the  surrounding  country  is  lovely,  and  of  great 
fertility.  I  nerer  saw  plantains  of  so  large  a  size  as  these ; 
and  indigo,  sugar,  and  cacao  might  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance, if  any  trouble  were  taken  for  their  cultiration.  The 
Cerro  Duida  is  surrounded  with  fine  pasturage ;  and  if  the 
Observantins  of  the  college  of  Piritu  partook  a  little  of  the 
industry  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carony,  numerous  herds  would  be  seen  wandering  be- 
tween the  Cunucunumo  and  the  Padamo.  At  present,  not 
a  cow  or  a  horse  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  victims 
of  their  own  indolence,  are  often  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
alouate  monkeys,  and  flour  made  from  the  bones  of  fish,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  A  little 
cassava  and  a  few  plantains  only  are  cultivated ;  and  when 
the  fishery  is  not  abundant,  the  natives  of  a  country  so  fa- 
voured by  nature  are  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  privations. 

The  puots  of  the  small  number  of  boats  that  go  from  the 
Bio  Negro  to  Angostura  by  the  Cassiquiare  are  afraid  to 
ascend  as  far  as  Esmeralda,  and  therefore  that  mission  would, 
have  been  much  better  placed  at  the  point  of  the  bifurcation 
of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  probable  that  this  vast  country  will 
not  always  be  doomed  to  the  desertion  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  left,  owing  to  the  errors  of  monkish  adminis- 
tration and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that  characterises  cor- 
porations. We  may  even  premct  on  what  points  of  the 
Orinoco  industry  and  commerce  will  become  most  active. 
In  every  zone,  population  is  concentred  at  the  mouth  of 
tributary  streams.  The  Eio  Apure,  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  provinces  of  Varinas  and  Merida  are  ex- 
ported, will  give  great  importance  to  the  little  town  of 
Cabruta,  which  will  then  be  m  rivalship  with  San  Fernando 
de  Apure,  where  all  commerce  has  hitherto  centred.  Higher 
up,  a  new  settlement  will  be  formed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Meta,  which  communicates  with  New  Grenada  by  the 
Llanos  of  Casanare.  The  two  missions  of  the  Cataracts  will 
increase,  from  the  activity  to  which  the  transport  of  boats 
at  those  points  will  give  rise;  for  an  unhealthy  and 
damp  climate,  and  the  swarming  of  mosauitos,  will  as 
little  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  at  tne  Orinoco  ae 
at  the  Eio  Magdalena,  whenever  a  powerful  mercantile 
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interest  shall  call  new  aettlera  thither.  Habitsal  evik  tme 
thoae  which  are  least  felt;  and  men  bom  in  Ainflrifl>  do 
not  suffer  the  aame  intensity  of  pain  as  Europeans  reoently 
anvred.  Perhaos,  also,  the  destruction  of  foreate  found 
the  1'nhahit.ed  plaoeSy  a^iiough  alow,  wiH  aoanewhat  tend  to 
(^fTniwi^li  the  torment  of  the  t^ulaiy  insects,  fiaii  Fer- 
nando de  Atabapo,  Javita,  San  Garloa,  and  EsmeBalda, 
appear  (from  tiieir  situation  at  the  mouth  <^  the  Qvumare, 
we  portage  between  Tuamini  and  ihe  Sio  Negro,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cassiqniaare,  and  the  point  <if  bifureati<aL  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco)  to  promise  a  eonsiderable  ineareaae  of 
popuktianL  and  prosperity.  The  same  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  fertile  but  uncultivated  oountriee  tluroiigh 
which  flow  the  Guallaga,  the  Amaaon,  and  the  OriBOco; 
as  well  as  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  lake  of  Nieangua, 
and  tiie  Bio  Huasacualco,  which  furnish  a  oommunieatioii 
between  the  two  oceans.  The  imperfection  of  politieal 
institutions  may  for  ages  have  conTerted  into  desests  places 
where  the  commerce  of  the  world  should  be  found  oon- 
centred;  but  tiie  time  approaches  when  these  obatades  will 
exist  no  loxiger.  A  vicious  administration  cannot  always 
siruggle  against  the  united  interest  of  men ;  and  ovnlizaokum 
will  be  carried  insensibly  into  those  conntnea,  the  great 
destinies  of  which  nature  itself  proclaims,  by  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  soil,  the  immense  windings  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  proximity  of  two  seas,  that  bathe  the  ahareB  of 
Europe  and  of  India. 

Esmeralda  is  the  most^  celebrated  spot  oa  the  C^inoeo  i»r 
the  preparation  of  that  active  poison,  which  is  employed  in 
war,  in  the  chase,  and,  singularly  enough,  as  a  remedir  for 
gastric  derangements.  The  pouon  ot  the  ticumas  oi  the 
Amazon,  the  f^pa$4ieute  of  Java,  and  the  eurare  of  Guiana, 
axe  the  most  deleterious  substances  that  are  known.  Sa- 
leigh,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  heard  of 
urwri^  as  being  a  vegetable  substance  with  which  arrows 
rwere  envenomed ;  yet  no  fixed  notions  of  this  pcuson  had 
neached  Europe.  The  missionaries  Gimiilla  ana  Gili  had 
sot  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  country  where  the 
jourmre  is  manufactured.     Gumilla  asserts  that  ''this  pre- 

*  In  Tamanac  nuffrana;  in  Maypure^  maeuri. 
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paration  w«8  enveloped  in  great  mystery ',  ^at  its  principal 
ingredient  was  furnished  by  a  Bubterranean  plant  with  a 
tuberous  root,  which  never  puts  forth  leaves,  and  which  is 
called  epeeially  '  i^  roof  (raiz  de  si  misma) ;  that  ^he 
venomous  exhalations  which  arise  &om  the  manufacture  are 
&tal  to  the  lives  of  the  old  women  who  (being  otherwise  use- 
less) are  chosen  to  watch  over  this  operation ;  finally,  that 
these  vegetable  juices  are  never  thought  to  be  sumciently 
concentrated  till  a  few  drops  produce  at  a  distance  n  repulsive 
action  on  the  blood.  An  Indian  wounds  himself  slightly ; 
and  a  dart  d%>ped  -in  the  Kquid  eurare  is  held  near  the 
woimd.  If  it  make  the  blood  return  to  the  vessels  without 
having  been  brought  into  contact  with  them,  the  poison  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  concentrated.*^ 

When  we  arrived  at  Esmeralda,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians  were  returning  from  an  excursion  which  they  had 
made  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Bio  Fadamo,*to  gainer  jftopMu, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  oertholletia,  mid  the  tiana  which  yields 
the  eurare.  Their  return  was  celebrated  by  a  festivill, 
which  is  called  in  ^e  missiim  la  fiesta  de  las  jtmas,  and 
which  resembles  our  harvest-homes  and  vintc^e-feasts.  The 
women  had  prepared  a  quantity  of  f<^:mented  liquor ;  and 
during  two  days  the  Indi^  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Among  nations  who  attach  great  impcnrtance  to  4&e  fcmt 
of  the  pcdm,  and  of  some  other  trees  useful  for  the  nomish- 
ment  of  man,  iiie  period  when  i^ese  fruits  are  gathered  is 
marked  by  public  rejoicings,  and  time  is  divided  according 
to  these  festivals,  wluch  sueceed  one  another  in  a  course 
invariably  regular.  ^We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
an  old  Indian  more  temperate  than  the  rest,  who  was 
^npk^ed  in  preparing  the  cura/t*e  poison  from  fresUy- 
gatnered  plants.  He  was  the  chemist  of  l^e  pkce.  We 
found  .at  his  dwelling  large  eaiihen  pots  ixx  boiling  the 
vegetable  juiee,  shallower  vesaek  to  'fan^oiir  the  ^evaporation 
by  A  larger  sur&ee,  and  leaves  of  >the  pkotnin^tree  rakd  up 
in  tiie  shape  of  our  filters,  and  used  to  filtrate  the  liquids, 
more  or  less  loaded  with  fibrous  matter.  The  greatest 
order  and  neatness  prevailed  in  i^is  hut,  which  wm  tnans- 
fonned  into  a  (dieiQical  laboratoy.  The  old  Indian  was 
knovm  throughout  the  mission  by  the  name  of  4^  poison- 
master  (amo  del  curare),    fie  had  that  self-sufficient  air 
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and  tone  of  pedantry  of  which  the  pharmacopolists  of 
Europe  -were  fonnerly  accused.  "I  know,"  saidne,  "that 
the  whites  have  the  secret  of  Tnaking  soap,  and  manufac- 
turing that  bhick  powder  which  has  the  defect  of  maVing  a 
noise  when  used  in  killing  animals.  The  curare,  which  we 
prepare  from  &ther  to  son,  is  superior  to  anything  you  can 
make  doum  yonder  (beyond  sea).  It  is  the  juice  of  an  herb 
which  kills  silently,  without  any  one  knowing  whence  the 
stroke  comes." 

This  chemical  operation,  to  which  the  old  man  attached 
so  much  importance,  appeared  to  us  extremely  simple^  The 
liana  (bejuco)  used  at  ±}smeralda  for  the  preparation,  of  the 
poison,  bears  the  same  name  as  in  the  forests  of  Jayita.  It 
18  the  heiueo  de  MJavacvo'e,  which  is  gathered  in  abunidance 
east  of  the  mission,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  beyond 
the  Bio  Amaguaca,  in  the  mountainous  a;nd  rocky  tracts  of 
Guanaya  and  Yumariquin.  Although  the  bundles  of  hejuco 
which  we  found  in  the  hut  of  the  Indian  were  entirely  bare 
of  leaves,  we  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  produced  by 
the  same  plant  of  the  strychnos  family  (nearly  allied  to*  the 
Fouhamon  of  Aublet)  which  we  had  examined  in  the  forest 
of  Pimichin.*  The  mavacure  is  employed  fresh  or  dried 
indifferently  during  several  weeks*  The  juice  of  the  liana, 
when  it  has  been  recently  gathered,  is  not  regarded  as 
poisonous;  possibly  it  is  so  only  when  strongly  concen- 
trated. It  is  the  bark  and  a  part  of  the  alburnum  which 
contain  this  terrible  poison.  Branches  of  the  mavacure 
four  or  five  lines  in  cUameter  are  scraped  with  a  knife,  and 
the  bark  that  comes  off  is  bruised,  and  reduced  into  very 
thin  filaments  on  the  stone  employed  for  grinding  cassava. 
The  venomous  juice  being  yeUow,  the  whole  fibrous  mass 
takes  that  colour.    It  is  thrown  into  a  funnel  nine  inches 

*  I  may  here  insert  the  description  of  the  curare  or  hejuco  de  Mavacure, 
taken  from  a  manuscript,  yet  unpublished,  of  my  learned  fellow-labourer 
M,  Kunth,  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute.  ''Ramuli  ligaosi, 
oppositi,  ramulo  altero  abortivo,  teretiusculi,  fascescenti-tomentosi,  inter 
petioles  lineola  pilosa  notati^  gemmula  aut  processu  filiformi  (pedunculo  ?) 
terminati.  Folia  opposita,  bereviter  petiolata,  ovato-oblonga,  acuminata, 
intergerrima,  reticulato-triplinervia,  nervo  medio  subtus  prominente, 
membranacea,  ciliata,  utrinque  glabra,  nervo  medio  fuscescente-tomentoso, 
lacte  viridia,  subtus  pallidiora,  li-24  pollices  longa,  8-9  lineaa  lata. 
Fbtioli  lineam  longi^  tomentosi,  inarticulati.'' 
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high,  with  an  opening  four  inches  wide.  This  funnel  was 
of  ail  the  instruments  of  the  Indian  laboratory  that  of 
which  the  poison-master  seemed  to  be  most  proud.  He 
asked  us  repeatedly  if,  por  alia  (put  yonder,  meaning  in 
Europe),  we  had  ever  seen  anything  to  be  compared  to  this 
funnel  (embudo) .  It  was  a  leaf  of  the  plantain-tree  roUed  up 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  placed  within  another  stronger 
cone  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pabn-tree.  The  whole  of 
this  apparatus  was  supported  by  slight  frame-work  made  of 
the  petioles  and  ribs  of  pabn-leaves.  A  cold  infusion  is 
first  prepared  by  pouring  water  on  the  fibrous  matter  which 
is  the  ground  bark  of  the  mavacure.  A  yellowish  water 
filters  during  several  hours,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  leafy 
funnel.  This  filtered  water  is  the  poisonous  liquor,  but  it 
acquires  strength  only  when  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
like  molasses,  in  a  large  earthen  pot.  The  Indian  from 
time  to  time  invited  us  to  taste  the  liquid ;  its  taste,  more 
or  less  bitter,  decides  when  the  concentration  by  ,fire  has 
been  carried  sufficientlv  far.  There  is  no  danger  in  tasting 
it,  the  ctirare  being  deleterious  only  when  it  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  blood.  The  vapours,  therefore, 
which  are  disengaged  from  the  pans  are  not  hurtful,  notwith- 
standing aU  that  has  been  asserted  on  this  point  bv  the  mis- 
aionaries  of  the  Orinoco.  Fontana,  in  his  •  experiments  on 
the  poison  of  the  tictma  of  the  Amazon,  long  since  proved 
that  the  vapours  arising  from  this  poison,  when  thrown 
on  burning  charcoal,  may  be  inhaled  without  danger; 
and  that  the  statement  of  La  Condamine^  that  Indian 
women,  when  condemned  ta  death,  have  been  killed  by  the 
vapours  of  the  poison  of  the  tictma,  is  incorrect. 

The  most  concentrated  juice  of  the  mavctcwe  is  not  thick 
enough  to  stick  to  the  darts ;  and  therefore,  to  give  a  body- 
to  the  poison,  another  vegetable  juice,  extremely  gluti- 
nous, drawn  from  a  tree  with  large  leaves,  called  ki/racaguero, 
is  poured  into  the  concentrated  ijoftision.  As  this  tree  grows 
at  a  great  distance  from  Esmeralda,  and  was  at  that  period 
as  destitute  of  flowers  and  fruits  as  the  hejuco  de  mavacv/re, 
we  could  not  determine  it  botanically.  I  have  several  times 
mentioned  that  kind  of  fatality  which  withholds  the  most 
interesting  plants  from  the  examination  of  travellers,  while 
^thousandB  of  others,  of  the  chemical  properties  of  wluch  we 
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He  ignorant,  «re  found  loaded  wiiih  ilowera  and  #Bit8.  In 
trar^ng  rapidly,  even  within  the  tropici,  where  ihe  flewer- 
mg  of  the  ligneous  plants  is  of  audi  lon^  dursticm,  scare^j 
one-eighth  of  the  trees  can  he  seen  furnishing  t^e  easentifil 
parts  of  fructification.  The  chances  of  heing  able  to  dteter- 
mine,  I  do  not  say  the  fEonily,  but  the  genus  and  speeies,  is 
conaequentiy  as  one  to  eight ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  that 
this  unfairourable  dianoe  is  felt  most  powerfully  when  it 
depriTes  us  of  the  inismate  knowledge  of  objects  which 
af^rd  a  higfaier  interest  than  that  of  dei^ptive  botanj:. 

At  ^ae  instant  when  Hhe  glutinous  juioe  of  the  kiraca- 
guero^tree  is  poured  into  i^  Tenomous  liquor  weU  eimcen- 
tarted,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ebuUilaon,  it  bla^aeiaB,  and 
coagulates  into  a  mass  of  tiie  consistence  of  tar,  4)r  of  a 
thick  sjrup.    This  mass  is  the  ourare  of  commeree.     When 
we  hear  the  Indians  say  that  ihe  Jdracaguero  is  as  neoessary 
as  the  hemeo  de  mavacure  in  the  mamifactuie  of  the  poison, 
we  may  be  led  into  onx*  by  the  supposition  that  tihe  former 
also  contains  aome  ddeterious  principle,  while  it  ondy  a^ves 
(as  the  sdfforrobo,  or  any  o4^r  gummy  substance  would  do) 
to  give  more  body  to  the  concentrated  juice  of  ii^  eurore. 
The  change  of  colour  which  the  mixture  undeigoes  is  owing 
to  the  dec(»Bpositioai  of  a  hydruret  of  carbon ;  the  hydro^ea 
is  burned,  and  the  carbon  is  set  &ee.    The  eurare  i«  sold  in 
little  calabashes ;  but  its  pr^aration  hemg  in  the  faa^ds  of 
a -few  families,  and  the  quantity  of  poison  attached  to  «a^ 
dart  being  extremely  smidl,  the  best  4sursare,  that  of  £2sme- 
calda  and  Mandavaca,  is  sold  at  a  very  high  piiee.     This 
Mbstance,  wh^a  dried,  resembles  opium;  but  it  iitrongiy 
absorbs  moistuse  when  exposed  to  the  air.    Its  taste   is 
sn.  agreeable  bitter,  and  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  have  often 
fiwaUkwed  amaJl  portions  of  it.     There  is  no  danger  in  so 
doling,  if  it  be  certaan  that  neither  Hps  nor  gums  bleed.     In 
experiments  made  by  Mangili  on  the  yenom  of  the  riper, 
one  of  his  assistants  swallowed  all  the  poison  that  could 
be  extracted  from  four  large  vipers  of  Italy,  without  being 
affected  by  it.      The  Indians  consider  the  curare,  tak^i 
internally,  as  an  excellent  stmnaehic.      The  same  poison 
fopepaared  by  the  Piraoas  and  Balives,  though  it  -baa  some 
celdority,  is  not  so  muA  esteemed  as  that  of  BflmMnalda. 
The  process  of  this  pn^aoation  appears  to  be  eveiywiMae 
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nearfy  the  same ;  but  thece  k  no  proof  tliat  the  clifii9«eiit 
paifions  Bold  by  the  same  jmooB  at'tbe  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon  ai:e  identicftl,  and  derived  from  tbe  same  pkots. 
Orfila,  therefoiie,  in  his  exoellent  work  On  Poisons,  has  Teiy 
judiciously  separated  the  tocmrddi  of  Dutdi  Gmaaui,  the 
curare  of  the  Orinoco,  the  ticuma  of  the  Amazcm,  md  aU 
those  Bubstances  which  hare  been  too  vatguely  uxuted  imder 
the  name  of  '  American  poisons.'  Possibly  at  some  future 
day,  one  and  the  same  alkaliitf^  plrinciple,  similar  to  morphine 
and  strychnia,  wiU  be  found  in  poiscmous  plants  belonging 
to  dijSerent  genera. 

At  the  Orinoco  the  eurare  de  raiz  (of  the  root)  is  distin- 
guifihed  from  i^e^  eurare  de  befueo  (of  liaoas,  or  of  the  badk 
of  braxbches) .  We  «aw  only  the  hotter  prepared ;  the  former 
is  weaker,  and  much  less  esteemed.  At  the  riyer  Amaason 
we  learned  to  distinguish  the  poisons  of  the  Ticuna,  Yagua, 
Peva,  and  Xibaro  fadians,  which  being  all  obtained  60m. 
the  same  plant,  perhaps  differ  only  by  a  more  or  less  carefol 
preparation.  The  Ticuna  poison,  to  which  La  Oondamii^ 
has  given  so  much  celebrity  in  Europe,  «nd  whidb  aome- 
what  improperily  begins  to  hfsae  the  imme  of  tiotma,  is 
extracted  from  a  hana  which  grews  in  the  island  of 
Mormorote,  on  i^  Upper  Maralon.  This  poison  is  en^ 
ployed  partly  by  the  Ticunas,  who  remain  ii^pendent  on 
the  Spanish  territory  near  the  sources  of  the  xacarique ; 
and  partly  by  Indians  of  the  «ajne  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
Portuguese  mission  of  Loreto.  The  poisons  we  have  just 
named  differ  totally  from  that  of  La  Peea,  and  from  the 
poison  of  Lamas  and  of  Moyobamba.  I  enter  into  these 
details  because  the  vestiges  of  plants  wldeh  we  were  able  to 
examine,  proved  to  us  (contrary  to  the  common  opinion)  that 
the  three  poisons  of  the  Ticunas,  of  La  Peoa,  and  of  Moyo- 
bamba are  not  obtained  from  the  same  species,  .probably  not 
even  from  congeneric  plants.  In  proportion  as  t^e  pre>- 
paration  of  the  curare  is  single,  tibat  of  the  poison  oi  Mo^o- 
bamba  is  a  long  and  comphcated  process.  With  the  juice 
of  the  heftico  de  cmbihuascay  which  is  the  principal  ingredient^ 
are  mixed  pimento^  tobacco,  barbasco X J^Quinia  armiUarisX 
sanango  (Tabemsa  montana),  and  the  miUc  of  some  other 
apocyneae.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  amhihua9ca  has  a  deL^bei- 
nous  action  when  in  contact  with  the  blood ;  the  juice  jrf  the 
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fnavacure  is  a  morfcal  poison  onlj  when  it  is  concentrated  bj 
fire ;  and  ebullition  deprives  the  juice  of  tbe  root  of  Jatropba 
manibot  (tbe  manioc)  of  all  its  baneful  qualities.  In  rub- 
bing a  long  time  between  my  fingers  tbe  liana  wbicb  yields 
the  potent  poison  of  La  Peca,  when  the  weather  was  exees- 
sivefy  hot,  my  hands  were  benumbed;  and  a  person  who 
was  employed  with  me  felt  the  same  effects  firom  this  rapid 
absorption  by  the  uninjured  integuments. 

I  snail  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  physiological 
properties  of  those  poisons  of  the  New  World  wbicb  kill 
with  the  same  promptitude  as  the  strychne©  of  Asia,*  but 
without  producmg  vomiting  when  they  are  received  into  the 
etomach,  and  without  denoting  the  approach  of  death  bj 
the  violent  excitement  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Scarcely  a 
fowl  is  eaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  wbicb  has  not 
been  killed  ivith  a  poisoned  arrow;  and  the  missionaries 
allege  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  never  so  good  as  when 
this  method  is  employed.  Eather  Zea,  who  accompanied 
ns,  though  ill  of  a  tertian  fever,  every  moraiag  had  the  live 
fowls  allotted  for  our  food  brought  to  his  hammock  together 
with  an  arrow,  and  he  kiUed  them  himself;  for  he  would 
not  confide  this  operation,  to  which  he  attached  great 
importance,  to  any  other  person.  Large  birds,  a  guan 
(pava  de  monte)  for  instance,  or  a  curassao  (alector),  when 
wounded  in  the- thigh,  die  in  two  or  three  minutes;  but 
it  is  ofben  ten  or  twelve  miuutes  before  life  is  extinct  in  a 
pig  or  a  peccary.  M.  Bonpland  found  that  the  same  poison, 
bought  in  difierent  villages,  varied  much.  We  had  pro- 
cured at  the  river  Amazon  some  real  Ticuna  poison  which 
was  less  potent  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  ctirare  of  the 
Orinoco.  Travellers,  on  arriving  ia  the  missions,  frequently 
testify  their  apprehension  on  learning  that  the  fowls,  mon- 
keys, guanas,  and  even  the  fish  which  they  eat,  have  been 
killed  with  poisoned  arrows.  But  these  fears  are  ground- 
less. Majendie  has  proved  by  his  ingenious  experiments 
on  transfusion,  that  the  blood  of  animals  on  which  the  bitter 
fltrychnos  of  India  has  produced  a  deleterious  effect,  has  lio 
fatal  action  on  other  animals.  A  dog  received  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  poisoned  blood  into  his  veins  without  any 
trace  of  irritation  being  perceived  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

*  The  nux  vomica,  the  upas  tieute,  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
(Strychnos  Ignatia.) 
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I  placed  the  most  active  cwrare  in  contact  with  the  crural 
Berves  of  a  frog,  without  perceiving  any  sensible  change  in 
measuring  the  degree  of  irritability  of  tne  organs,  by  means 
of  an  arc  formed  of  heterogeneous  metals.  Galvanic  experi* 
ments  succeeded  upon  birds,  some  minutes  after  I  had  killed 
them  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  These  observations  are  not 
uninteresting,  when  we  recollect  that  a  solution  of  the  upas* 
poison  poured  upon  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  insinuated  into  the 
texture  of  the  nerve,  produces  also  a  sensible  ejBTect  on  the 
irritability  of  the  organs  by  immediate  contact  with  the 
medullary  substance.  The  danger  of  the  cura/re,  as  of  most 
of  the  other  strychne®,  (for  we  continue  to  believe  that  the 
maviicure  belongs  to  a  neighbouring  family,)  results  only  from 
the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  vascular  system.  At  May- 
pures,  a  zambo  descended  from  an  Indian  and  a  negro,  pre-> 
pared  for  M.  Bonpland  some  of  those  poisoned  arrows,  that 
are  shot  from  blowing-tubes  to  kill  small  monkeys  or  birds. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  muscular  strength.  Having  had 
the  imprudence  to  rub  the  cn/rare  between  his  fingers  after 
being  slightly  wounded,  he  fell  on  the  ground  seized  with  a 
vertigo,  that  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour.  Happily  thp  poison 
was  of  that  diluted  kind  which  is  used  for  very  small  animals, 
that  is,  for  those,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  recalled  to  life 
by  putting  muriate  of  soda  into  the  wound.  During  our 
passage  in  returning  from  Esmeralda  to  Atures,  I  myself 
narrowly  escaped  an  imminent  danger.  The  cwrare^  having^ 
imbibed  the  humidity  of  the  air,had  become  fluid,and  was  spilt 
from  an  imperfectly  closed  jar  upon  our  linen.  The  {>er8on 
who  washed  the  linen  had  neglected  to  examine  the  inside 
of  a  stocking,  which  was  filled  with  curare;  and  it  was  only 
on  touching  this  glutinous  matter  with  my  hand,  that  I  was 
warned  not  to  draw  on  the  poisoned  stocking.  The  danger 
was  so  much  the  greater,  as  my  feet  at  that  time  were 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  made  by  chegoes  (Pulex  pene- 
trans), which  had  not  been  well  extirpated.  This  circum- 
stance may  warn  travellers  of  the  caution  requisite  in  the 
conveyance  of  poisons. 

An  interestmg  chemical  and  physiological  investigation 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  Europe  on  the  poisons  of  the 
New  World,  when,  by  more  frequent  communications,  the 
cwrare  de  bejuco,  the  curare  de  raiz,  and  the  various  poisons  ^f 
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€m  AmsEDn,  Guallflg%  and  Brazil,  can  be  procured,  witliout 
¥eutg  confounded  together,  from  the  places  wheie  tii^  are 
prepaxed,  Since  the  discovery  of  pmsne  acid,*  and  many 
ether  new  sabstancea  eminently  deleterious,  the  intsodne- 
idon  of  poiscBM  prepozed  by  savage  nations  is  less  beared  in 
Europe;  we  cannot  however  «>peal  to  ostrongfy  to  1^ 
▼i|;ilaiKee  <^  those  who  keep  sucn  noxious  embstuices  in  the 
mdsi  of  populous  cities,  the  centres  of  cxriHzatioii,  misery, 
and  depravity.  Our  botanical  knowledge  of  the  plants 
employed  in  making  poison  can  be  but  very  slowly  acquired. 
Moat  of  the  Indians  who  make  poisoned  ssnxfWB,  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  venomom  substances  they  use, 
md  which  tkey  obtain  from*  other  people.  A  mysterious  veil 
evwywhere  covercr  ik»  history  of  poisons  and  of  tiieir  anti- 
dotes. Their  prepantion  among  savages  is  the  monopc^y 
g£  i^ejriaehet^  who  are  at  onee  priests,  jugglers,  and  physi- 
ciaoa*;  it  is  (niy  from  the  natives  who  are  transplanted  to 
the  misnons,  that  any  certain  notions  can  be  acquired  on 
matters  so  prdl)lema1ieal.  Ages  elapsed  before  i^iropeans 
became  acquainted  through'  the  investigation  of  M.  Muias, 
witii  the  hejueo  del  ^fuaco  (Mikaoia  guaco),  which  is  the  most 
powetM  of  all  antidotes  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  axid  of 
which  we  were  fortmEiate  enough  to  give  the  fi^  botanical 
description. 

The  opinion  is  very  general  in  the  missions  that  no  cure 
is  possible,  if  the  cwrare  be  fr«sh,  weU  ecmeentrated,  and 
haver  staid  long  in  the  wound,  to  have  entered  freely 
into  the  eircula&on.  Among  the  specifics  employed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco;  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
most  ed^ebrated  i»  muriate  of  8oda.t    The  wound  is  rubbed 

*  Bint  obtained  by  Scheele  ia  the  year  1 782.  Gay-Lussas  (to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  complete  analysis  of  this  acid)  observes,  that  it 
can  never  become  very  dangerous  to  society^  because  its  peculiar  smell 
(that  of  bitter  idmonds)  betrays  its  presence,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  i»  decomposed  makes  it  diffiealt  to  preserve. 

t  C>nedo  (dommario  delle  Indie  Orientali)  reoomineiids  sea-water  as  an 
antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  The  people  in  the  missions  never  fail 
to  assare  European  travellers,  that  they  have  no  more  to  fear  from  arrows 
dipped  in  curare^  if  they  have  a  little  salt  in  their  mouths,  than  from  the 
electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti,  when  chewing  tobacco.  Raleigh  recommends 
as  an  antidote  to  the  ourari  (curare)  the  juice  of  garlick.  [But  later 
ezperimsats  have  completely  proved  tiiat  i  the  poison  has  onoe  fiurly 
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with  this  salt,  which  is  also  taken  interHallj.  I  had  mjself 
no  direct  and  sufficiently  convincing  proof  of  the  action  of 
this  specific;  and  the  experiments  of  DeliUe  and  Majendie 
rather  tend  to  disprove  its  efficacr.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  the  preference  among  m&  antidotes  is  given  to 
sngar ;  and  muriate  of  soda  being  a  substance  almost  un- 
known to  the  Indians  of  the  forests,  it  is  probable  that  the 
honey  of  bees,  and  that  fiirinaceous  sugar  which  ooses 
from  plantains  dried  in  the  sun,  were  ancientiy  employed 
throughout  Guiana.  Li  vain  have  ammoma  an^  ean-de-luce 
been  tried  against  the  curare ;  it  is  now  known  that  these 
specifics  are  uncertaLo,  even  when  applied  to  wounds  caused 
oj  the  bite  of  serpents.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  shown  that 
a  cure  is  often  attributed  to  a  remedy,  when  it  is  owing  only 
to  the  sliffhtness  of  the  wound,  and  to  a  very  circumscribed 
action-  of  the  poison.  ATrimals  may  with  impuni^  be 
wounded'  wit^  poisoned  arrows,. if  the  wound  be  well  laid 
open,  and  the  point  imbued  with  poison  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately  after  zke  wound  is  made.  K  salt  or  sugar  be  em* 
ployed  in'  these  casesj  people  are  templed  to  segard  them  as 
excellent  specifics.  Ladians,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
battle  by  weapons  dipped  in  the  curare,  described  to  us  the 
srmptoms  t^y  experienced,  which  were  entirely  similar  to 
those  observed  in  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  wounded  per- 
son feels  cos^gestion  in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  nausea*  He 
is  tormented  by  a  raging  thirst,  and  numbnesa  pervades  ail 
the  parts  that  are  near  the  wound. 

The  old  Indian,  who  was  called  the  poison^master,  seemed 
flattered  by  l^e  interest  we  took  in  his  chemical  processes. 
He  found  us  sufficiently  intelligent  to  lead  him  to  the  be- 
lief that  we  knew  how  to  make  soap,  an  art  which,  next  to 
the  preparation  of  curare,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  finest 
of  hiunan  inventions.  When  the  liquid  poiscm  had  been 
poured  into  the  vessels  prepared  for  their  reception,  we 

entered  into  combination  with  the  blood  there  is  no  remedyr  either  for 
man  or  any  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  wounUi  and  other  poisons  men- 
tioned by  Humboldt  have,  since  the  publication  of  this  work,  been  care- 
fully analysed  by  the  first  chemists  of  Europe,  and  experiments  made  on 
their  symptoms  and  supposed  remedies.  Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs 
was  found  the  most  successful,  but  in  very  few  instances  was  any  cure 
effected.] 
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accompanied  the  Indian  to  the  festival  of  the  jtwias.  The 
harvest  q£  jtMnas,  or  fruits  of  the  BerthoUetia  excelsa,*  was 
celebrated  by  dancing,  and  by  excesses  of  wild  intoxica- 
tion. The  hut  where  the  natives  were  aasembled,  displayed 
during  several  days  a  very  singular  aspect.  There  was  neither 
table  nor  bench;    but  large-  roasted  monkeys,  blackened 

S  smoke,  were  ranjs^ed  in  regular  order  against  the  wall, 
lese  were  the  marimondes  (Ateles  belzebuth),  and  those 
bearded  monkeys  called  capuchins,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  weeper,  or  sal  (Simia  capudna  of  Buffon). 
The  manner  of  roasting  these  anthropomorphous  animals 
contributes  to  render  their  appearance  extremely  disagree- 
able in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  A  little  grating  or  lattice 
of  very  hard  wood  is  formed,  and  raised  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  monkey  is  skinned,  and  -bent  into  a  sitting 
posture ;  the  head  generally  resting  on  the  arms,  which  are 
meagre  and  long ;  but  sometimes  these  are  crossed  behind 
the  back.  When  it  is  tied  on  the  grating,  a  very  clear  fire 
is  kindled  below.  The  monkey,  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
fiame,  is  broiled  and  blackened  at  the  same  time.  On  seeing 
the  natives  devour  the  arm  or  leg  of  a  roasted  monkey,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  habit  of  eating  animals  so 
closely  resembling  man  in  their  physical  organization,  has, 
to  a  certain  degree,  contributed  to  diminish  the  horror  of 
cannibalism  among  these  people.  Boasted  monkeys,  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  very  round  heads,  display  a 
hideous  resemblance  to  a  child ;  and  consequently  Europeans 
who  are  obliged  to  feed  on  them  prefer  separating  the  head 
and  the  hands,  and  serve  up  only  the  rest  of  the  animal  at 
their  tables.  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is  so  lean  and  dry,  that 
M.  Bonpland  has  preserved  in  his  collections  at  Paris  an 
arm  and  hand,  which  had  been  broiled  over  the  fire  at 
Esmeralda;  and  no  smell  has  arisen  from  them  after  the 
lapse  of  a  great  number  of  years. 

We  saw  the  Indians  dance.  The  monotony  of  their  dancing 
is  increased  by  the  women  not  daring  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  men,  young  and  old,  form  a  circle,  holding  each  others* 
hands ;  and  turn  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  for  whole  hours,  with  silent  gravity.    Most  frequently 

*  The  Brazil-nut. 
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the  dancers  themselves  are  the  musicians.  Peeble  sounds, 
drawn  from  a  series  of  reeds  of  different  lengths,  form  a 
slow  and  plaintive  accompaniment.  The  first  dancer,  to 
mark  the  time,  bends  both  knees  in  a  kind  of  cadence. 
Sometimes  they  all  make  a  pause  in  their  places,  and 
execute  little  oscillatory  movements,  bending  the  body  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  reeds  ranged  in  a  line,  and 
fastened  together,  resemble  the  Pan's  pipes,  as  we  find  them 
represented  in  the  bacchanalian  processions  on  G-rocian 
vases.  To  unite  reeds  of  different  lengths,  and  make  them 
sound  in  succession  by  passing  them  before  the  lips,  is  a 
simple  idea,  and  has  naturally  presented  itself  to  every 
nation.  "We  were  surprised  to  see  with  what  promptitude 
the  young  Indians  constructed  and  tuned  these  pipes,  when 
they  found  reeds  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Uncivilized 
men,  in  every  zone,  make  great  use  of  these  gramina  with 
high  stalks.  The  Greeks,  with  truth,  said  that  reeds  had 
contributed  to  subjugate  nations  by  furnishing  arrows,  to 
soften  men's  manners  by  the  charm  of  music,  and  to  unfold 
their  understanding  by  affording  the  first  instruments  for 
tracing  letters.  These  different  uses  of  reeds  mark  in  some 
sort  three  different  periods  in  the  life  of  nations.  "We  must 
admit  that  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco  are  in  the  first  stage 
of  dawning  civilization.  The  reed  serves  them  only  as  an 
instrument  of  war  and  of  hunting ;  and  the  Pan's  pipes,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  have  not  yet,  on  those  distant  shores, 
yielded  sounds  capable  of  awakening  mild  and  humane 
feelings. 

We  found  in  the  hut  allotted  for  the  festival,  several 
vegetable  productions  which  the  Indians  had  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  Gruanaya,  and  which  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. I  shall  only  here  mention  the  fruit  of  the  juvia, 
reeds  of  a  prodigious  length,  and  shirts  made  of*  the  bark 
of  marima.  The  ahnendron,  or  juvia,  one  of  the  most 
majestic  trees  of  the  forests  of  the  New  "World,  was  almost 
unknown  before  our  visit  to  the  Eio  Negro.  It  begins 
to  be  found  after  a  journey  of  four  days  east  of  Esmeralda, 
between  the  Padamo  and  Ocamo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro 
IVlapaya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  still  more 
abundant  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  Cerro  Guanaja,  between 
the  Eio  Amaguaca  and  the  Gehette.    The  iuhabitants  of 
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Ihrnenldft  Msored  ns,  that  in  adTaneiiig  abore  the  GMietta 
and  the  Chiguire,  the  jwoia  and  cacao-trees  become  so  com- 
von  that  the  wild  Indiana  (the  Ouaicas  and  Guaharibos) 
do  not  difltnrb  the  Tndians  of  the  missionB  ivhen  gathmng 
m  their  harveato.  Hiey  do  not  envy  them  the  piodnctionB 
vitii  which  natoie  has  enridied  tl^ir  own  boiL  Scaicelj 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  propagate  the  dlmendrfmet  in 
the  setUemoits  (^  the  Upper  Onnoco.  To  (Mb  i^e  indoloioe 
of  tiie  inhabitants  is  a  greater  obstacle  than  the  rapiditj 
with  which  the  oil  becomes  lancid  in  the  amYgdaiiform 
seeds.  We  found  only  three  trees  of  the  kind  at  v^  mission 
of  Ban  CarioSy  and  two  at  Bsmeralda.  These  majestie  trees 
were  eight  or  ten  years  (^  and  had  not  yet  borne  flowen. 

Ab  eariy  as  the  sixteenth  century,  tiiie  seeds  witii  ligneous 
and  triangular  teguments  (but  not  the  great  i^rmpe  like  a 
cocoa-nut,  which  contains  the  almonds,  were  loiowii  in 
Europe.  I  recognise  them  in  an  imperfect  ^igraving  of 
Clusius.*  This  botanist  designates  them  under  the  name 
cialmendraM  del  F&ru.  They  had  no  doubt  been  carried,  as 
a  very  rare  fruit,  to  the  Uppor  Mara&on,  and  thrice,  by 
the  Cordilleras,  to  Quito  and  Feru.  The  '  Notus  Orbis '  df 
Laet,  in  which  I  found  the  first  account  of  the  cow-tree, 
furnishes  also  a  description  and  a  figure  singnlariy  exact  of 
the  fruit  of  the  berthoUetia.  Laet  calls  the  tree  Mocke, 
and  mentions  the  drupe  of  tiie  size  of  the  humaaa  head, 
which  contains  the  almonds.  Hie  weight  of  these  fruits, 
he  says,  is  so  enormous,  that  the  sarages  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  without  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a 
buckler  of  very  hard  wood.  These  bucklers  are  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  Esmeralda,  but  th^  told  us  of  the  danger 
incurred  when  the  fruit  ripens  and  falls  from  a  height  ci 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  triangular  seeds  of  the  juvia  are 
sold  in  Portugal  under  the  va^e  appellation  of  chesnuts 
(castaoas)  of  the  Amason,  and  in  England  under  the  name 

*  Clofint  diatiDgnislMs  werj  properly  the  tUmendras  dei  Peru^  onr 
BertboUetis  exodaa,  or  Jwria,  (fractat  amygdals-Ducleo,  trungularis, 
dono  Uto,  in  bina  latera  sogHlosa  desinente,  rugotos,  paolalam  cuei. 
foT'nU)  from  the  pekea,  or  Amygdala  guayamca.  Raleigh,  who  "kimw 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  doeanot  spe^  of  th»  juvia; 
but  it  appears  that  be  first  brought  to  Enrope  the  fruit  of  the  fnsnritia 
palm,  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  (Fructua  etq^antiasimQi^ 
SQTiainflanii  wytiy*  palmtc-pini.} 
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of  Brasil-nuts;  and  it  was  long  believed  that,  like  the  fruit 
of  the  pekea,  they  grew  on  dbporate  stalks.  They  have 
furnished  an  article  of  trade  for  a  centwy  past  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Grand  Para,  by  whom  they  are  sent  either 
directly  to  Europe,  or  to  Cayenne,  where  they  are  ealled 
touka.  The  celebrated  botanist,  Oorrea  de  S^rra,  told  us 
that  this  tree  abounds  in  the  forests  in  the  n<aghbourhood 
of  Macapa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon ;  thi^  it^here  bears 
the  name  of  eapucayay  and  that  the  inhabitan  ?.  j;ather  the 
almonds,  like  those  of  the  lecythis,  to  express  the  oil.  A 
cargo  of  almonds  of  the  juvia,  prought  into  Havre,  captured 
by  a  prirateer,  in  1807,  was  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  tree  that  yields  the  Brazil-nuts  is  generally  not  mwe 
than  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  attains  one  hundred 
Qt  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  does  not 
resemble  the  mammee-tree,  the  star-apple,  and  several  other 
trees  of  the  tropics,  the  branches  of  which  (as  in  the  laurel- 
trees  of  the  temserate  zone)  rise  almost  straight  towards  the 
sky.  The  brancnes  of  the  berthoUetia  are  open,  very  lon^, 
almost  entirely  bare  towards  the  base,  and  baded  at  then* 
summits  with  tufts  of  very  close  foliage.  This  disposition  of 
the  semicoriaeeous  leaves,  which  are  a  little  silvery  on  their 
under  part,  and  mote  than  two  feet  long,  makes  the  branches 
bend  down  toward  the  spound,  like  the  fronds  of  the  palm- 
tree.  We  did  not  see  wis  majestic  tree  in  blosscm:  it  is  not 
loaded  with  flowers*  till  in  its  fifteenth  year,  and  ther 
appear  about  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  fruits  ripen  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  some  trees 
retain  them  tiU  the  end  of  Augu^.  These  fruits,  which  are 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  often  twelve  or  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter,  make  a  very  loud  noise  in  falling  from  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  Nothing  is  more  fitted  to  £U  the  mind 
with  admiration  of  the  force  of  organic  action  in  the  equi- 
noctial zone  than  the  aspect  of  those  great  ligneous  peri- 
carps, &r  instance,  the  coeoa^tree  (lodoicea)  of  the  Maldives 

*  According  to  accounts  Bomewhat  Tague,  they  are  yellow,  very  large, 
and  have  aome  similinide  to  those  of  the  Bombaz  ceiba.  M.  Bonpland 
says,  however,  iu  his  botanical  journal  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  "flos  violaceus.''  It  was  thus  the  Indians  of  the  river  had 
dsMribed  to  him  tiM  colour  of  the  eoroUa. 

2  G  2 
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among  the  monocolyledons,  and  the  bertbolletia  and  the 
lecythis  among  the  cucotyledons.  In  our  climates  only  the 
cucurbitaceiB  produce  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  fruits  of 
an  extraordinary  size ;  but  these  fruits  are  pulpy  and  suc- 
culent. Within  the  tropics,  the  berthoUetia  forms  in  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  days  a  pericarp,  the  ligneous  part  of 
which  is  half  an  inch  tnick,  and  winch  it  is  difficult  to  saw 
wit^  the  sharpest  instruments.  A  great  naturalist  has 
obsefTet^'^tiat  the  tcood  of  fruits  attains  in  general  a  hard- 
ness which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  wood  of  the  trunks 
of  trees.  The  pericarp  of  the  berthoUetia  has  traces  of  four 
cells,  and  I  haye  sometimes  found  eyen  fiye.  The  seeds 
haye  two  yery  distinct  coyerings,  and  this  circumstance 
renders  the  structure  of  the  fruit  more  complicated  than  in 
the  lecythis,  the  pekea  or  caryocar,  and  the  saouvari.  The 
first  tegument  is  osseous  or  ligneous,  triangular,  tubercu- 
lated  on  its  exterior  surface,  and  of  the  colour  of  cinnamon. 
Four  or  fiye,  and  sometimes  eight  of  these  triangular  nuts, 
are  attached  to  a  central  partition.  As  they  are  loosened 
in  time,  they  moye  freely  in  the  large  spherical  pericarp. 
The  capuchin  monkeys  (Simia  chiropotes)  are  singularly 
fond  of  the  Brazil  nuts ;  and  the  noise  made  by  the  seeds, 
when  the  fruit  is  shaken  as  it  falls  from  the  tree,  excites  the 
appetites  of  these  animals  in  the  highest  degree.  I  haye 
most  frequently  found  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  nuts 
in  each  fruit.  The  second  tegument  of  the  almonds  is 
membranaceous,  and  of  a  brown-yeUow.  Their  taste  is 
extremely  agreeable  when  they  are  fresh ;  but  the  oil,  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  is  so  useful  in  the  arts, 
becomes  easily  rancid.  Although  at  the  Upper  Orinoco 
we  often  ate  considerable  quantities  of  these  almonds  for 
want  of  other  food,  we  neyer  felt  any  bad  effects  from  so 
doing.  The  spherical  pericarp  of  the  berthoUetia,  perforated 
at  the  summit,  is  not  dehiscent;  the  upper  and  sweUed 
part  of  the  columella  forms  (according  to  M.  Kunth)  a 
sort  of  ianer  coyer,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  lecythis,  but  it 
seldom  opens  of  itself.  Many  seeds,  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  oU  contained  in  the  cotyledons,  lose  the  faciuty 
of  germination  before  the  rainy  season,  ih  which  the  lig- 
neous integument  of  the  pericarp  opens  by  the  effect  of 
putrefaction.    A  tale  is  yeiy  current  on  the  banks  of  the 
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liower  Orinoco,  that  the  capuchin  and  cacajao  monkeys 
(Simla  chiropotes,  and  Simla  melanocephala)  place  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  and,  by  striking  the  shell  with  a  stoi^e, 
succeed  in  opening  it,  so  as  to  take  out  the  triangular  nuts. 
This  operation  must,  however,  be  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  hardness  and  thickness  of  the  pericarp. 
Monkeys  may  have  been  seen  rolling  along  the  fruit  of 
the  bertholletia,  but  though  this  fruit  has  a  small  hole 
closed  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  columella,  nature  has 
not  famished  monkeys  with  the  means  of  opening  the 
ligneous  pericarp,  as  it  has  of  opening  the  covercle  of  the 
lecythis,  called  in  the  missions  "  the  covercle  of  the  monkeys' 
cocoa."*  According  to  the  report  of  several  Indians,  only 
the  smaller  rodentia,  particularly  the  cavies  (the  actiri  and 
the  lapa),  by  the  structure  of  their  teeth,  and  the  inconceiv- 
able perseverance  with  which  they  pursue  their  destructive 
operations,  succeed  in  perforating  the  fruit  of  the  juvia. 
As  soon  as  the  triangular  nuts  are  spread  on  the  ground, 
all  the  animals  of  the  forest,  the  monkeys,  the  manaviris, 
the  squirrels,  the  cavies,  the  parrots,  and  the  macaws,  hastily 
assemble  to  dispute  the  prey.  They  have  all  strength 
enough  to  break  the  ligneous  tegument  of  the  seed;  they 
get  out  the  kernel,  and  carry  it  to  the  tops  of  the  trees* 
"It  is  their  festival  also,"  said  the  Indians  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  harvest ;  and  on  hearing  their  complaints 
of  the  animals,  one  may  perceive  that  they  think  themselves, 
alone  the  lawful  masters  of  the  forest. 

One  of  the  four  canoes,  which  had  taken  the  Indians  to 
the  gathering  of  the  juvias,  was  filled  in  great  part  with 
that  species  of  reeds  (carices),  of  which  the  blow-tubes  are 
made.  These  reeds  were  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet 
long,  yet  no  trace  of  a  knot  for  the  insertion  of  leaves  and 
branches  was  perceived.  They  were  quite  straight,  smooth 
externally,  and  perfectly  cylindrical.  These  carices  come 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Yumariquin  and  Guanaja. 
They  are  much  sought  after,  even  beyond  the  Orinoco,  by 
the  name  of  '  reeds  of  Esmeralda.'  A  hunter  preserves  the 
same  blow-tube  during  his  whole  life,  and  Boasts  of  its 
lightness  and  precision,  as,  we  boast  of  the  same  qualities  in 
*  **'La  tapa  del  coco  de  monos.'' 
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our  fire-inns.  Wliat  is  the  mcmoootyledoiiotts  plant*  tliat 
faniishes  these  admmble  Teeds  ?  Jnd  we  see  in  iaet  the 
intemodes  (psrts  between  the  knots)  of  a  pamen  of  the  tribe 
of  nastoides  ?  or  may  this  carex  be  perhaps  a  CTperaeeoos 
plantt  destitute  of  knots  ?  I  cannot  solve  this  question,  or 
determine  to  what  genus  another  plant  belongs,  wluch 
famishes  the  shirts  of  marima.  We  saw  on  the  slope  of 
the  Cerra  Duida  '  shirt-trees'  fi%  feet  high.  The  Indians 
cut  off  crlindrical  pieces  two  feet  in  diameter,  from  which 
thej  peel  the  red  and  fibrous  bark,  without  making  anj 
longitiidinsl  incision.  This  bark  affords  them  a  sort  ci 
garment,  which  resembles  sacks  of  a  very  coarse  texture,  and 
without  a  seam.  The  upper  cpening  serres  for  the  head; 
and  two  lateral  holes  are  cut  for  the  arms  to  pass  through. 
The  natires  wear  these  shirts  of  marima  m  the  radnj 
season :  they  hare  the  form  of  the  ponehag  and  ruanax  o£ 
cotton,  which  ate  so  common  in  New  Grenada,  at  Quito, 
and  in  Peru.  In  these  dimates  the  riches  and  beneficence 
of  nature  being  regarded  as  the  primary  causes  of  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  missionaries  say  in  show- 
ing the  shirts  of  marima,  "in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco 
garments  are  found  ready-made  on' the  trees.'*  We  may 
also  mention  the  pointed  caps,  which  the  spathes  of  certain 
palm-trees  furnish,  and  which  resemble  coarse  network. 

At  tiie  festiral  of  which  'we  were  the  spectators,  the 
women,  who  were  excluded  from  the  dance,  and  ereiy  sort 
of  public  rejoicing,  were  daily  occiroied  in  serving  the 
men  with  roasted  monkey,  fermented  liquors,  and  palm- 
cabbage.  This  last  production  has  the  taste  of  our  cauH- 
fiowers,  and  in  no  other  country  had  we  seen  specimens  of 
such  an  immense  size.  The  leaves  that  are  not  unfolded 
are  united  with  the  young  stem,  and  we  measured  cylinders 
of  six  feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  Another 
substance,  which  is  much  more  nutritive,  is  obtained  from 
the  animal  kingdom:  this  h&Jlsh-JUmr  (manioc  de  pescado). 
The  Indians  t^ughout  the  Upper  Orinoco  fry  fish,  dry 

*  The  taooth  rariace  of  these  tabef  Mffidently  profw  tkftt  tiiey  an 
not  forniahed  by  %  plant  of  the  famtty  of  umbellifenk 

t  The  caricillo  dil  manatit  which  grows  abaadaotly  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Ormoco,  attains  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
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tlnm  in  the  win,  and  reduce  tbem  to  powder  without 
separating  the  bones.  I  have  seen  masses  of  fifty  or  sixtj 
pounds  dT  this  flour,  which  resembles  that  oi  cassava. 
When  it  is  wanted  for  eating,  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
reduced  to  a  paste.  In  every  climate  the  abundance  of  fish 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  the  same  means  of  preservhig 
them.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  described  the  fish' 
bread  of  the  ichthyophagous  nations,  that  dwelt  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.* 

At  Esmeralda,  as  eveiywhere  else  throughout  the  missions, 
the  Indians  who  will  not  be  baptized,  and  who  are  merely 
aggregated  in  the  community,  uve  in  a  state  of  polygamy. 
The  number  of  wives  differs  much  in  different  tribes.  It  is 
most  considerable  among  the  Caribs,  and  all  the  nations  that 
have  preserved  the  custom  of  carrying  off  young  girls  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  How  can  we  imagine  domestic 
happiness  in  so  unequal  an  association  ?  The  women  live  in 
a  sort  of  slavery,  as  they  do  in  most  nations  which  are  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  The  husbands  being  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  absolute  power,  no  complaint  is  heard  in  their  pre- 
sence. An  apparent  tranquillity  prevails  in  the  household ; 
the  women  are  eager  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  an  imperious 
and  sullen  master ;  and  they  attend  without  distinction  to 
their  own  children  and  those  of  their  rivals.  The  mission- 
aries assert,  what  may  easily  be  believed,  that  this  domestic 
peace,  the  effect  of  fear,  is  singularly  disturbed  when  the 
husband  is  long  absent.  The  vme  who  contracted  the  first 
ties  then  applies  to  the  others  the  names  of  concubines  and 
servants.  The  quarrels  continue  till  the  return  of  the 
master,  who  knows  how  to  calm  their  passions  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  by  a  mere  gesticulation,  or,  if  lie  thinks  it 
necessary,  by  means  a  Ettle  more  violent.  A  certain 
inequality  in  the  rights  of  the  women  is  sanctioned  by  the 
kne^uage  of  the  Tamanacs.  The  husband  calls  the  second 
and  third  wife  the  companions  of  the  first ;  and  the  first 
treats  these  companions  as  rivals  and  enemies  (ipucjatoje), 

*  These  nationi,  in  a  still  rader  state  than  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco, 
contented  themselves  with  drying  the  raw  fish  in  the  sun.  They  made  up 
tiM  fish-paste  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  it  the 
aromatic  seed  of  paliimis  (rhamnus),  as  in  Germany,  and  some  other 
countries,  cummin  and  fennel- seed  are  mixed  with  wheaten  bread. 
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a  term  wHcli  truly  expresses  their  position.  The  whole 
weight  of  labour  being  supported  by  these  unhappy  women, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if,  in  some  nations,  their  number 
is  extremely  small.  "Where  this  happens,  a  kind  of  poly- 
andry is  formed,  which  we  find  more  ftiUy  displayed  in 
Thibiet,  and  on  the  lofty  moimtains  at  the  extrenuty  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  Among  the  Avanos  and  Maypures, 
brothers  have  often  but  one  wife.  When  an  Indian,  who 
lives  in  polygamy,  becomes  a  christian,  he  is  compelled  by 
the  missionaries,  to  choose  among  his  wives  her  whom  he 
prefers,  and  to  reject  the  others.  At  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion the  new  convert  sometimes  discovers  the  most  valuable 
qualities  in  the  wives  he  is  obliged  to  abandon.  One  under- 
stands gardening  perfectly  ;  another  knows  how  to  prepare 
chiza,  an  intoxicatmg  beverage  extracted  fix)m  the  root  of  cas- 
sava ;  all  appear  to  nim  alike  clever  and  useful.  Sometimes 
the  desire  of  preserving  his  wives  overcomes  in  the  Indian 
his  inclination  to  Christianity ;  but  most  frequently,  in  his 
perplexity,  the  husband  prefers  submitting  to  the  choice  of 
the  missionary,  as  to  a  blmd  fatality. 

The  Indians,  who  from  May  to  August  take  journeys  to 
the  east  of  Esmeralda,  to  gather  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  mountains  of  Yumariquin,  gave  us  precise  notions  of 
the  course  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  east  of  the  mission.  This 
part  of  my  itinerary  may  differ  entirely  from  the  maps  that 
preceded  it.  I  shall  begin  the  description  of  this  country 
with  the  granitic  group  of  Duida,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
sojourned.  This  group  is  boimded  on  the  west  by  the  "Rio 
Tamatama,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Guapo. .  Between 
these  two  tributary  streams  of  the  Orinoco,  amid  the 
morichales,  or  clumps  of  mauritia  palm-trees,  which  sur- 
round Esmeralda,  the  Eio  Sodomoni  flows,  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  the  pine-apples  that  grow  upon  its  banks. 
I  measured,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  in  the  savannah  at  the 
foot  of  Duida,  a  base  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
metres  in  length;  the  angle,  under  which  the  summit  of 
the  moimtain  appeared  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  thousand 
tliree  hundred  and  twenty-seven  metres,  was  still  nine 
degrees.  A  trigonometric  measurement,  made  with  great 
care,  gave  me  for  Duida  (that  is,  for  the  most  elevated  peak, 
which  is  south-west  of  the  Cerro  Maraguaca)  two  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  metres,  or  one  thousand  one 
linndred  and  eighteen  toises,  above  the  plain  of  Esmeralda. 
The  Cerro  Duida  thus  yields  but  little  in  height  (scarcely 
eighty  or  one  hundred  toises)  to  the  summit  of  St.  Gothard, 
or  the  Silla  of  Caracas  on  the  shore  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
indeed  considered  as  a  colossal  mountain  in  those  countries  ; 
and  this  celebrity  gives  a  precise  idea  of  the  mean  height  of 
Parima  and  of  all  the  mountains  of  eastern  America.  To 
the  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  as  well  as  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Paramo  de  las  Eosas,  none  of  the  chains 
that  extend  in  the  same  parallel  line  reach  the  height  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  granitic  summit  of  Duida  is  so  nearly  perpendicular 
that  the  Indians  have  vainly  attempted  the  ascent.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  mountains  not  remarkable  for  eleva^ 
tion  are  sometimes  the  most  inaccessible.  At  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  rainy  season,  small  flames,  which  seem  to 
change  their  place,  are  seen  on  the  top  of  Duida.  This 
phenonienon,  the  existence  of  which  is  borne  out  by  con- 
current testimony,  has  caused  this  mountain  to  be  im- 
properly called  a  volcano.  As  it  stands  nearly  alone,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  lightning  from  time  to  time  seta 
fire  to  the  brushwood ;  but  this  supposition  loses  its  pro- 
bability when  we  reflect  on  the  extreme  difficult  with 
which  plants  are  ignited  in  these  damp  climates.  It  must 
be  observed  also  that  these  flames  are  said  to  appear  often 
where  the  rock  seems  scarcely  covered  with  turf,  and  that 
the  same  igneous  phenomena  are  visible,  on  days  entirely 
exempt  from  storms,  on  the  summit  of  Guaraco  or  Murcie- 
lago,  a  hill  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Tamatama,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Orinoco.  This  hill  is  scarcely 
elevated  one  hundred  toises  above  the  neighbouring  plains. 
If  the  statements  of  the  natives  be  correct,  it  is  probable 
that  some  subterraneous  cause  produces  these  flames  on  the 
Duida  and  the  Guaraco  ;  for  they  never  aj^esr  on  the  lofty 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Jao  and  Maraguaca,  so  often 
wrapped  in  electric  storms.  The  granite  of  the  Cerro 
Duida  is  full  of  veins,  partly  open,  and  partly  filled  with 
crystals  of  quartz  and  pyrites.  GJaseous  and  inflammable 
emanations,  either  of  hvdrogen  or  of  naphtha,  may  pass 
through  these  veins.     Of  this  the  mountains  of  Caramania, 
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of  HmdooUiOy  ad  of  HimiilAja^  fumiflh  freqvent  exampleti. 
We  WW  tbe  iippeamiee  of  flaiines  in  maoj  ports  of  eastern 
Ammkm  subject  to  earthqoskee,  even  from  seeondirj  rocks, 
as  si  Cuchhrero,  near  CwnaaaooiL  The  fire  shows  itself 
when  the  ground,  strongly  heated  by  the  sun,  receives  the 
first  rains;  or  when,  afkr  liolent  showers,  the  earth  begins 
to  dry.  The  first  cause  of  these  igneous  phenomena  li^  at 
immense  depths  below  the  seoond«ty  rocks,  in  the  pniBitire 
fiirmaAions :  the  rains  and  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric 
water  act  onlj  a  secondary  part.  The  hottest  springs  of 
the  g^be  issue  immediately  from  granite.  Petroleum 
gushes  from  mica-schist;  and  frifhmd  detonations  are 
heard  at  Encanunada,  between  uie  rirers  Arauca  and 
Ouchivero,  in  the  mkLst  of  the  granitic  soil  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Sierra  Parima.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  <»i  the 
gbbe,  the  focus  of  Tolcanos  is  in  the  most  ancient  soils; 
and  it  appears  that  an  intimate  connection  exints  between 
the  great  phenomena  that  heave  up  and  liquify  the  crust  of 
our  plane^  and  those  igneous  meteors  whicn  are  seen  from 
time  to  time  on  its  surface,  and  which  from  their  littleness 
we  are  ten^yted  to  attribute  solely  to  the  infiu^ice  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Ihuda,  thou^  lower  than.tiie  height  assigned  to  it  by 
popular  belief^  is  however  the  most  prominent  point  of  the 
wiuole  group  of  mountains  that  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco  from  that  of  the  Amason.  These  mountains 
kiwer  still  moro  rapidly  on  the  north*east,  toward  the  Puru* 
nama^  than  on  the  east,  toward  the  Padamo  and  the  Sio 
Ocamo.  In  the  iotmet  direction  the  most  elevated  summits 
next  to  I>uida  are  Cuneva,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bio  Paru 
fone  of  the  tributary  s^ieams  of  the  Yentuari]),  Sipapo, 
Calitamini,  which  forms  one  group  with  Gunaviuni  ana  the 
peak  of  UmaDa.  East  of  Duida,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Orinoco,  Maravaca,  or  Sierra  Maraguaca,  is  distinguished 
br  its  elevaiaon,  between  Hie  Bio  Caurimoni  and  the 
Padamo;  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco  rise  the 
mouutainB  of  Ghianaja  and  Yumariquin,  between  the  Bios 
Amaguaca  and  Gehette.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  r^»eat 
that  the  line  which  passes  through  these  lofty  summits 
(like  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
so  many  other  chains  of  the  old  continent)  is  very  diiefltinet. 
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from  tlie  line  that  marks  the  partition  of  tlie  waters.  This 
latter  line,  which  separates  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Orinoco,  intersects  the  meridian  of  64** 
in  latitude  4®.  After  having  separated  the  sources  of  the 
Eio  Branco  and  the  Carony,  it  runs  north-west,  sending  off 
the  "paters  of  the  Padamo,  the  Jao,  and  the  Ventuari  towards 
the  south,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ami,  the  Caura,  and  the 
Cuchivero  towards  the  north. 

The  Orinoco  may  be  ascended  without  danger  from 
Esmeralda  as  far  as  the  cataracts  occupied  by  the  Ghiaica 
Indians,  who  prevent  all  farther  progress  of  the  Spaniards. 
This  is  a  voyage  of  six  days  and  a  half.  In  the  first  two 
days  you  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Padamo,  or 
Patamo,  having  passed,  on  the  north,  the  little  rivers  of 
Tamatama,  Sodomonr,  Ghiapo,  Caurimoni,  and  Simirimoni ; 
and  on  the  south  the  Cuca,  situate  between  the  rock  of 
Quaraco,  which  is  said  to  throw  out  flames,  and  the  Cerro 
Canclilla.  Throughout  this  course  the  Orinoco  continues 
to  be  three  or  four  hundred  toises  broad.  The  tributary 
streams  are  most  frequent  on  the  right  bank,  because  on 
that  side  the  river  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  cloud-capped 
mountains  of  Duida  and  Maraguaca,  while  the  left  bank  on 
the  contrary  is  low  and  contiguous  to  a  plain,  the  general 
slope  of  wtich  inclines  to  the  south-west.  The  northern 
Cordilleras  are  covered  with  fine  timber.  The  erowth  of 
plants  is  so  enormous  in  this  hot  and  constancy  humid 
climate,  that  the  trunks  of  the  Bombax  ceiba  are  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Padamo, 
which  is  of  considerable  breadth,  the  Indians  arrive,  in  a 
day  and  a  half,  at  the  Bio  Mavaca.  The  latter  takes  its 
rise  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Unturan,  and  communicates 
with  a  lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Portuguese*  of  the 
Rio  Negro  gather  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Laurus  pucheri, 
known  in  trade  by  the  names  of  the  pichurim  bean,  and 

*  The  pichurim  bean  is  the  pnckiri  of  La  Condamine,  which  abounds 
act  the  Rio  Xingu,  a  tribatary  stream  of  the  Amaton,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hyunibaxy,  or  Yurabesh,  which  rom  into  the  Rio  N^ro.  The 
pocfaery,  or  pieharim,  which  is  grated  like  nntmeg,  differs  from  another 
aromatic  fruit  (a  laurel  ?)  known  in  trade  at  Grand  Para  by  the  names  of 
cucheri,  cuchiri,  or  cravo  (clavus)  do  ManmhSo,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  odour,  is  compared  with  cloves. 
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ioda  ipede.  Between  tlie  confluence  of  the  Padamo  and 
that  of  the  Mavaca,  the  Orinoco  receiyes  on  the  north  the 
Ocamo,  into  which  the  Sio  Matacona  falls.  At  the  sources 
of  the  latter  live  the  Guainares,  who  are  much  less  copper- 
coloured,  or  tawny,  than  the  other  inhahitants  of  those 
countries.  This  is  one  of  the  trihes  called  by  the  mis- 
sionaries *'  fair  Indians'  (Indios  blancos).  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ocamo,  travellers  are  shown  a  rock,  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  country.  It  is  a  granite  passing  into  gneiss, 
and  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  black 
mica,  which  forms  little  ramified  veins.  The  Spaniards  call 
this  rock  Fiedra  Mapaya  (the  map-stone).  The  little  frag- 
ment which  I  procured  indicated  a  stratified  rock,  rich  in 
white  feldspar,  and  containing,  together  with  spangles  of 
mica,  grouped  in  streaks,  and  variously  twisted,  some 
crystals  of  hornblende.  It  is  not  a  syenite,  but  probably  a 
granite  of  new  formation,  analagous  to  those  to  which  the 
stanniferous  granites  (hyalomictes)  and  the  pegmatites,  or 
graphic  granites,  belong. 

Beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Macava,  the  Orinoco  sud- 
denly diminishes  in  breadth  and  depth,  becoming  extremely 
sinuous,  like  an  Alpine  torrent.  Its  banks  are  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  the  number  of  its  tributary  sl^eams 
on  the  south  augments  considerably,  yet  the  Cordillera  on 
the  north  remains  the  most  elevated.  It  requires  two  days 
to  go  from  the  mouth  of  the  Macava,  to  the  Eio  Gehette, 
the  navigation  being  very  difficult,  and  the  boats,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  water,  being  often  dra^^ed  along  the 
shore.  The  tributary  streams  along  this  distance  are,-  on 
the  south,  the  Daracapo  and  the  Amaguaca ;  which  skirt  on 
the  west  and  east  the  mountains  of  G-uanaya  and  Yumari- 
quin,  where  the  bertholletias  are  gathered.  The  Eio  Mana- 
viche  flows  down  from'  the  mountains  on  the  north,  the 
elevation  of  which  diminishes  progressively  from  the  Cerro 
Maraguaca.  As  we  advance  iurtner  up  the  Orinoco,  the 
whirlpools  and  Httle  rapids  (chorros  y  remolinos)  become 
more  and  more  frequent;  on  the  north  lies  the  Cano 
Chiquire,  inhabited  by  the  Guaicas,  another  tribe  of  white 
Indians;  and  two  leagues  distant  is  the  mouth  of  the 
G^ette,  where  there  is  a  great  cataract.  A  dyke  of  gra- 
nitic rocks  crosses  the  Orinoco ;  these  rocks  are^  as  it  were» 
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tlie  columns  of  Hercules,  beyond  whicli  no  white  man  has 
been  able  to  penetrate.  It  appears,  that  this  point,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  great  Eaudal  de  Gnaharibos,  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  degree  west  of  Esmeralda,  consequently  in 
longitude  67°  38'.  A  military  expedition,  undertaken  by 
the  commander  of  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  Don  Erancisco 
Bovadilla,  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  led  to  some 
information  respecting  the  cataracts  of  the  Guaharibos. 
Bovadilla  had  heard,  that  some  fugitive  negroes  from  Dutch 
Guiana,  proceeding  towards  the  west  (beyond  the  isthmus 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Carony  and  the  Bio  Branco), 
had  joined  the  independent  Indians.  He  attempted  an  en-- 
irada  (hostile  incursion),  without  having  obtained  the  per* 
mission  of  the  governor;  the  desire  of  procuring  African 
slaves,  better  fitted  for  labour  than  the  copper-coloured 
race,  was  a  far  more  powerful  motive  than  that  of  zeal  for 
the  progress  of  geography.  BovadiUa  arrived  without  diffi- 
culty as  far  as  the  uttle  Kaudal*  opposite  the  Grehette ;  but 
having  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  rockv  dike  that  forms 
the  ffreat  cataract,  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  while  he  was 
breakfasting,  by  the  Guaharibos  and  Guaycas,  two  warlike 
tribes,  celebrated  for  the  virulence  of  the  curare  with  which 
their  arrows  are  empoisoned.  The  Indians  occupied  the 
rock9  that  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  seeing  the 
Spaniards  without  bows,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms, they  provoked  the  whites,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
without  defence.  Several  of  the  latter  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  Bovadilla  found  himself  forced  to  give  the 
fiignal  for  battle.  A  fear^l  carnage  ensued  among  the 
natives,  but  none  of  the  Dutch  negroes,  who,  as  was  be- 
lieved, had  taken  refuge  in  those  parts,  were  found.  Npt- 
vnthst^nding  a  victory  so  easily  won,  the  Spaniards  did  not 
dare  to  advance  eastward  in  a  mountainous  country,  and 
along  a  river  inclosed  by  very  high  banks. 

These  white  Guaharibos  have  constructed  a  bridge  of 
lianas  above  the  cataract,  supported  on  rocks  that  rise,  as 
generally  happens  in  the  pongos  of  the  Upper  Marafion,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.      The   existence  of  this  bridge, 

*  It  is  called  Randal  de  dbaxo  (Low  Cataract),  in  opposition  to  the 
jpreat  Randal  de  Guahariboi,  which  is  situated  higher  up  toward  the 
east. 
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vbich  i«  known  to  al)  the  inkdlritaiiti  of  EsmeraldA,*  aeema 
to  isdicato  thai  the  Onneeo  mutt  be  Terj  nanrow  mt  this 
point.  It  10  generally  eatiiiiAted  bj  the  Indiana  to  be  only 
two  or  thiee  hundred  feet  braad.  They  laj,  tiiat  tfa^e 
Qiinoeo,  above  the  Baudal  of  the  Guahariboe,  ia  no  longer  a 
river,  biit  a  brook  (riaehuelo) ;.  while  a  well  informed  ecd^ 
aiaatie,  Fray  Juan  Gonzales,  who  had  viaited  thoae  eountries, 
aaaored  me,  thai  the  Oriooeo,  in  the  part  where  its  fiuther 
eourae  ia  no  no  kniger  known,  ia  two-thirda  of  the  breads 
of  the  Bio  Nesro  near  San  Carlos.  This  opinion  appears  to 
me  hardly  pooable ;  but  I  relate  what  I  hare  edlected,  and 
affirm  nothutf  poeitirely. 

In  the  ro<»y  dike  that  erosaes  the  Ormoeo,  fisvming  t^ 
Baudal  of  the  Ghiabaribos,  Spttoish  soldiers  pretend  to  hare 
found  the  fine  kind  of  saussurite  (Amaaon-stone),  of  which 
we  hare  spoken.  This  tradition  howeyer  is  rery  uncertain ; 
and  the  Indiana,  wh(Mn  I  interrogated  on  the  sulriect,  as- 
anred  me,  that  the  green  stones,  culed  piedrtu  de  Maeofuaf 
at  Esmeralda,  were  purchased  from  the  Guaicas  and  Guaha- 
ribos,  who  tn&c  with  hordes  much  further  to  the  east. 
The  same  uncertainty  i«evask  respecting  these  stones,  as 
that  which  attaches  to  many  other  Tahuuble  produetiona  of 
the  Indies.  On  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of^some  hundred 
leagues,  tiie  country  where  they  are  found  is  positiTely 
named;  but  when  the  traveller  with  difficulty  penetrates 
into  that  country,  he  discovers  that  the  natives  are  i^;norant 
even  of  tiie  name  of  the  object  of  hia  research.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  amulets  of  saussurite  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians  of  the  Eio  Negro,  come  from  1^  Xow^ 
Maranon,  while  those  that  are  received  by  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the  Bio  Carony  eome  from  a 
country  situated  between  the  sources  of  tiie  Bssequilk)  and 
the  &o  Braooo.    The  opinion  that  thia  stone  is  taken  in 

*  The  Amazon  also  U  croesed  twice  on  bridges  of  wood  near  its  source 
In  iha  lake  Laniiooclia  $  Snt  nortk  of  Chavin,  and  then  below  the  con- 
flaenee  of  the  Bio  Agnamins.  These,  the  only  two  bridges  that  have 
been  thrown  over  the  largest  river  wi  yet  krnov^  aso  aallad  PmmU  de 
Qtuei/fo,  and  Puenie  de  Otumeaybmmia, 

t  The  etymology  of  this  name,  which  is  unknown  to  me,  might  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  spot  where  tlieae  stones  are  fomid.  I  have  sought 
ia  vain  the  name  of  Maoagva  among  the  numerous  tributary  streams  of 
tiie  Tacuto*  the  Mahu,  the  Rupunnry,  and  the  Bio  Trombetas. 
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a  soft  state  like  paste  from  the  little  lake  Amuen,  though 
veiy  prevalent  at  Angostura,  is  wholly  without  foundation^ 
A  curious  geog^uostic  dbcoyery  remains  to  be  made  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  America,  that  of  finding  in  a  primitive  soil 
a  rock  oi  euphotide  containing  the  piedra  4$  Macoiffm* 

I  shall  here  proceed  to  give  some  information  respecting 
the  tribes  of  dwarf  and  fair  Indians,  which  ancient  traditiouB 
have  placed  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco.  I  had  ad.  op- 
portunity of  seeing  some  of  fchese  Indians  at  Esmeralda,  and 
can  affirm,  that  the  short  stature  of  the  G^uaicas,  and  the  fiair 
complexion  of  the  Guaharibos,  whom  Father  Caulin  caUs 
Chiaribos  hlancos,  have  been  alike  exaggerated.  The  Ghiaica^y 
whom  I  meaaured,  were  ru  general  from  four  feet  seven 
inches  to  four  feet  eight  inches  high  (oM  measure  of 
France)  .*  "We  were  assured  that  the  wnole  tribe  were  of  this 
diminutive  size ;  but  we  must  not  forget  thut  what  is  called 
a  tribe  constitutes,  properlj  speakii^g,  but  one  family,  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  connections-  The  IndianB  of 
the  lowest  stature  next  to  the  Guaicas  are  the  Guainares  and 
the  Poignaves.  It  is  singular,  that  all  these  nations  are 
found  in  near  proximity  to  the  Caribs,  who  are  remarkably 
tall.  They  allinhabit  the  same  climate,  and  subsist  <»i  the 
same  aliments.  They  are  varieties  in  the  race,  vrhish  no 
doubt  existed  previously  to  the  settlement  of  these  tribes, 
(tall  and  short,  fair  and  dark  brown)  in  the  same  country. 
The  four  nations  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  fairest,  are  the  Guaharibos  of  the  Eio  Gehette, 
the  Guainares  of  the  Ocamo,  the  Guaicas  of  Cano  Chiguire, 
and  the  Maquiritares  of  the  sources  of  the  Padamo,  the  Jao, 
and  the  Ventuari.  It  being  very  extraordinary  to  see  natives 
with  a  fair  skin  beneath  a  burniug;  sky,  and  amid  nationa  of 
a  very  dark  hue,  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  by  the  following  hypotheses.  Some  assert, 
that  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  and  the  Rio  Essequibo  may  have 
intermingled  with  the  Guaharibos  and  the.  Gnamares; 
others  insist,  from  hatred  to  the  Capuchins  of  the  Carony, 
and  the  Observantins  of  the  Orinoco,  that  the  fair  Indiana 
are  what  are  called  in  Dalmatia  tnuao  ii  frate,  children 
whose  legitimacy  is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  either  case 
the  JLndioi  hlancos  would  be  mestizos,  that  is  to  say,  children 
*  Ahoat  five  feet  three  inches  EngUflh  measure. 
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of  an  Indian  woman  and  a  wbite  man.  Now,  having  seen 
thousands  of  mestizos,  I  can  assert  that  this  supposition  is 
altogether  inaccurate.  The  individuals  of  the  fair  tribes, 
whom  we  examined,  have  the  features,  the  stature,  and 
the  smooth,  straight,  black  hair  which  characterises  other 
Indians.  It  would  be  impossible  to  take  them  for  a  mixed 
race,  like  the  descendants  of  natives  and  Europeans.  Some 
of  these  people  are  very  little,  others  are  of  the  ordinary- 
stature  of  the  copper-coloured  Indians.  They  are  neither 
feeble,  nor  sickly,  nor  are  they  albinos ;  and  they  differ  from 
the  copper-coloured  races  only  by  a  much  less  tawny  skin. 
It  would  be  useless,  after  these  considerations,  to  insist  on 
the  distance  of  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  from 
the  shores  inhabited  by  the  Dutch.  I  will  not  deny  that 
descendants  of  fugitive  negroes  mav  have  been  seen  among 
the  Caribs,  at  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo ;  but  no  white 
man  ever  went  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  E.io  Gehette 
and  the  Ocamo,  in  the  interior  of  Guiana.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  although  we  may  be  struck  with  the  singularity 
of  several  fair  tribes  being  found  at  one  point  to  the  east  of 
Esmeralda,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  tribes  have  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  America,  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tnbes  by  the  less  trfwny  colour  of  their  skin.  Such 
are  the  Arivirianos  and  Maquiritares  of  the  Rio  Ventuario 
and  the  Padamo,  the  Paudacotos  and  Paravenas  of  the 
Erevato,  the  Yiras  and  Araguas  of  the  Caura,  the  Mologagos 
of  Brazil,  and  the  Guayanas  of  the  Uruguay.* 

*  The  Cumangotos,  the  M aypures,  the  Mapojos,  and  some  hordes  of 
the  Tamanacs,  are  also  fair,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  tribes  I  haye 
just  named.  We  may  add  to  this  list  (which  the  researches  of  Simmering, 
Blumenbach,  and  Pritchard,  on  the  varieties  of  the  hnman  species,  have 
rendered  so  interesting)  the  Ojes  of  the  Cuchivero,  the  Boanes  (now 
almost  destroyed)  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  north  of  America, 
far  from  the  north-west  coast,  the  Mandans  and  the  Akanas  (Walkenaer, 
Geogr.,  p.  645..  Gili,  vol.  ii,  p.  34.  Vater,  Amerikan.  Sprachen,  p.  81. 
Southey,  vol.  1,  p.  603.)  The  most  tawny,  we  might  almost  say  the 
blackest  of  the  American  race,  are  the  Otomacs  and  the  Guamos.  These 
have  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  confused  notions  of  American  negroes, 
spread  through  Europe  in  the  early  times  of  the  conquest.  (Herrera,  Dec. 
i,  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  vol,  i,  p.  79.  Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Americanos,  p.  259.) 
Who  are  those  Negroa  de  Quareca^  placed  by  Gomara,  p.  277,  in  that 
very  isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  we  received  the  first  absurd  tales  of  an 
albino  American  people  ?     In  reading  with  attention  the  authors  of  the 
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These  phenomena  are  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  attention 
as  they  are  observed  in  that  great  branch  of  the  American 
nations  generally  ranked  in  a  class  totally  opposite  to  that 
circumpolar  branch,  viz",  the  Tschougaz-Esquimaux,*  whose 
children  are  fair,  and  who  acquire  the  Mongol  or  yellowish 
tint  only  from  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  humidity. 
In  Guiana,  the  hordes  who  Hve  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest 
forests  are  generally  less  tavray  than  those  who,  inhabit 
the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  and  are  employed  in  fishing. 
But  this  slight  difference,  which  is  alike  found  in  Europe 
between  the  artisans  of  towns  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields  or  the  fishermen  on  the  coasts,  in  no  way  explains 
the  problem  of  the  Indios  hlcmcos.  They  are  surrounded  by 
other  Indians  of  the  woods  (Indios  d^l  monte),  who  are 
of  a  reddish-brown,  although  now  exposed  to  the  same 
physical  influences.  The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are 
very  ancient,  and  we  may  repeat  with  Tacitus,  "  est  durans 
originisvis.*' 

The  fair-complexioned  tribes,  which  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  at  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  inhabit  part  of  a 
mountainous  coimtry  lying  between  the  sources  of  six  tribu- 
taries of  the  Orinoco ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Padamo,  the 
Jao,  the  Yentuari,  the  Erevato,  the  Aruy,  and  the  Para- 
guay.f  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries  are 
accustomed  to  designate   this  country  more  particularly 

beginning  of  the  16th  century,  we  see,  that  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  of  a  new  race  of  men,  had  singulaKy  awakened  the  interest  of 
travellers  respecting  the  varieties  of  our  species.  Now,  if  a  black 
race  had  been  mingled  with  copper-colonred  men,  as  in  the  South-sea 
Islands,  the  conquistadores  would  not  have  failed  to  speak  of  it  in  a 
precise  manner.  Besides,  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Americans  relate 
the  appearance,  in  the  heroic  times,  of  white  and  bearded  men  as  priests 
and  legislators;  but  none  of  these  traditions  make  mention  of  a  black 
race. 

♦  The  Chevalier  Gieseke  has  recently  confirmed  all  that  Krantz  re- 
lated of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  Esquimaux.  That  race  (even  in 
the  latitude  of  seventy -five  and  seventy-six  degrees,  where  the  climate  is 
so  rigorous)  is  not  in  ^eueral  so  diminutive  as  it  was  long  believed  to  be. 
Jto88''8  Voyage  to  the  North. 

t  They  are  six  tributary  streams  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco;  the 
first  three  run  towards  the  sQuth,  or  the  Upper  Orinoco  ;  the  three  others 
towards  the  north,  or  the  Lower  Orinoco. 
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bf  Ae  name  of  ParimiL*  Here,  as  in  aerenl  oAer  eomi- 
tnM  of  SpaiiiBh  America,  the  savageB  have  reoonquered 
what  had  been  wrested  from  them  bj  chnlizatioii,  or  ratlin' 
hj  its  precuTBOTB,  the  miBnonaries.  The  expedition  of  tiie 
boundwies  under  Solano,  and  the  extravagant  seal  di^layed 
bj  a  fforemor  of  Guiana  for  the  diacoTery  of  EL  Dorado, 
partuul]^  reyived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiv 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterised  the  SpamaardB 
at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  going  along 
tibe  Bio  Padamo,  a  road  was  obsonred  across  ^e  forests 
and  sayannahs  (the  length  of  ten  days'  ^oum^),  from 
Esmeralda  to  the  sources  of  the  Yentnari;  ana  in  two 
days  more,  from  those  sources,  by  the  Erevato,  the  mis- 
sions on  the  Bio  Caura  were  reached  Two  intelligent 
and  enterprising  men,  Don  Antonio  Santos  and  Captain 
Bareto,  had  established,  with  the  aid  of  the  Miquiritores, 
a  diain  of  military  posts  on  tins  line  from  Esmeralda  to 
the  Bio  Ereyato.  These  posts  consisted  of  bloi^-hooaes 
(camtjuertes),  mounted  witn  swxyels,  such  as  I  haye  already 
mentioned.  The  soldiers,  left  to  themselves,  exercised  au 
kinds  of  vexations  on  the  natives  (Ihdumt  cf  peace)  ^  who 
had  cultivated  pieces  of  ground  around  the  eoMm  Jylartee; 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  in  1776,  several  tribes  formed 
a  league  against  the  Spaniards.  All  the  military  posts  were 
attacked  on  the  same  night,  on  a  line  of  nearly  fifty  leaeoes 
in  length.  The  houses  were  burnt,  and  many  solcuers 
massacred ;  a  very  small  number  only  owing  their  preser- 
vation to  the  pity  of  the  Indian  women.  This  nocturnal 
expedition  is  still  mentioned  with  horror.  It  was  concerted 
in  the  most  profound  seciiesy,  and  executed  with  that  spirit 
of  unity  which  the  natives  of  America,  billed  in  con- 
cealing their  hostile  passions,  well  know  how  to  practise 
in  whatever  concerns  their  common  interests.  Since  1776 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re-establish  the  road  which 
leads  by  land  fr^m  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and 
no  white  man  has  been  abie  to  pass  from  Esmeralda  to  the 

*  The  name  Parima,  which  rignifies  t9a/«r,  great  vftUer,  is  applied 
•ometimet,  and  more  especially,  to  the  land  washed  by  the  Rio  Parima, 
or  Rio  Branoo  ^Rio  de  Aguat  BIohcm),  a  stream  nmning  into  the  Rio 
Negro ;  sometime?  to  the  moontains  (Sierra  Parima),  which  dinde  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Orinoco. 
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EreTBffco.  It  is  certain,  lioweyer,  that  in  tke  mountamous 
lands,  between  the  sources  of  the  Padamo  and  the  Yentuari 
(nepr  the  sites  called  bj  the  Indians  Aurichapa,  Ichuana, 
and  Irique)  there  are  manj  spots  where  the  climate  is 
temperate,  and  where  there  are  pasturages  capable  of  feed- 
ing numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  military  posts  were 
very  uscsftil  in  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  Cfaribs,  who, 
from  time  to  time  earned  off  daves,  thou^  in  very  small 
numbers,  between  the  Erevato  and  the  radamo.  They 
would  h9ve  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  if,  instead 
of  leaving  them  isolated  and  soldy  to  the  control  of  the 
soldiery,  they  had  been  formed  into  communities,  and  go- 
verned like  the  villages  of  neophyte  Indians. 
_  We  left  the  mission  of  Esmeralda  on  the  2Srd  of  May. 
Without  bedng  positively  ill,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  state 
of  languor  and  weakness,  caused  b^  the  torment  of  in- 
sects, bad  food,  aaul  a  long  voyage,  in  narrow  and  damp 
boots.  We  did  not  go  up  the  Orinoco  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Sio  Guapo,  wmch  we  should  have  done,  if 
we  eould  hav«  attemptea  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  river. 
There  remains  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  G^uapo 
to  the  Eaudal  of  the  GoiahariboB.  At  this  cataract,  which  is 
passed  on  a  bridge  of  lianas,  Indians  are  posted  airmed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  to  prevent  the  whites,  or  those  who  come 
from  their  territory  from  advancing  westward.  How  could  we 
hope  to  pass  a  point  wheue  ihe  commander  of  the  Sio  Negro, 
Don  Erancisco  Bovadilla,  was  stopped  when,  accompanied  by 
his  soldiers,  he  tried  to  penetrate  b^ond  the  Gtehette  ?•  The 
eamage  then  made  among  the  natives  has  rendered  them 
more  distrustful,  and  more  averse  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  missions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Orinoco 
had  hitherto  offered  to  geographers  two  distinct  problems, 
alike  important,  the  situation  of  its  sources,  and  the  mode 
of  its  communication  with  the  Amazon.  The  latter  problem 
formed  the  object  of  the  joumev  which  I  have  described ; 
with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  its  sources,  that  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments. 

Our  canoe  was  not  ready  to  receive  us  tiU  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    It  had  been  filled  with  innu- 
•  Sec  p.  461. 
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merable  swarms  of  ants  during  the  navigation  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare ;  and  the  toldo,  or  roof  of  pahn-leaves,  beneath  which 
we  were  again  doomed  to  remain  stretched  out  during 
twenty-two  days,  was  with  difficulty  cleared  of  these  insects. 
We  employed  part  of  the  mommg  in  repeating  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Esmeralda  the  questions  we  had  already  put 
to  them,  respecting  the  existence  of  a  lake  towards  the 
east.  We  showed  copies  of  the  maps  of  Surville  and  La 
Cruz  to  old  soldiers,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  mission 
ever  since  its  first  establishment.  They  laughed  at  the 
supposed  communication  of  the  Orinoco  with  the  Bio 
Idapa,  and  at  the  *  White  Sea,'  which  the  former  river  was 
represented  to  cross.  What  we  politely  call  geographical 
fictions  they  termed-  "lies  of  the  old  world"  (mentiras  de 
por  alia).  These  good  people  could  not  comprehend  how 
men,  in  making  the  map  of  a  country  which  they  had  never 
visited,  could  pretend  to  know  things  in  minute  detail,  of 
which  persons  who  lived  on  the  spot  were  ignorant.  The 
lake  Parima,  the  Sierra  Mey,  and  the  springs  which  separate 
at  the  point  where  they  issue  from  the  earth,  were  entirely 
unknown  at  Esmeralda.  We  were  repeatedly  assured  that 
no  one  had  ever  been  to  the  east  oi  the  Kaudal  of  the 
Guaharibos ;  and  that  beyond  that  point,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  natives,  the  Orinoco  descends  like  a 
small  torrent  from  a  group  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  the 
Coroto  Indians.  Father  Gili,  who  was  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  when  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries 
arrived,  says  expressly,  "that  Don  Apollinario  Diez  was 
sent  in  1765  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Orinoco ;  that  he  found  the  river,  east  of  Esmeralda,  full  of 
shoals ;  that  he  returned  for  want  of  provision ;  and  that  he 
learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  existence  of  a 
lake."  This  statement  perfectly  accords  with  what  I  heard 
myself  thirty-five  years  later  at  Esmeralda.  The  probability 
of  a  fact  is  powerfully  shaken  when  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
totally  unknown  on  the  very  spot  where  it  ought  to  be 
known  best ;  and  when  those  by  whom  the  existence  of  the 
lake  is  affirmed  contradict  each  other,  not  in  the  least 
essential  circumstances,  but  in  all  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 
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"Wlien  travellers  judge  only  by  their  own  sensations  they 
differ  &om  each  other  respecting  the  abundance  of  the 
mosquitos  as  they  do  respecting  the  progressive  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  temperature.  The  state  of  our  organs, 
the  motion  of  the  air,  its  degree  of  humidity  or  dryness,  its 
electric  intensity,  a  thousand  circumstances  contribute  at 
once  to  make  us  suffer  more  or  less  &om  the  heat  and  the 
insects.  My  fellow  travellers  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  Esmersida  was  more  tormented  by  mosquitos  than  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  even  more  than  the  two  missions 
of  the  Great  Cataracts;  whilst 1 1,  less  sensible  than  they  of 
the  high  temperature  of  the  air,  thought  that  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  insects  was  somewhat  less  at  Esmeralda 
than  at  the  entrance  of  the  Upper  Orinoco.  On  hearing 
the  complaints  that  are  made  of  these  tormenting  insects  in 
hot  countries  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  their  absence,  or 
rather  their  sudden  disappearance,  could  become  a  subject 
of  inquietude;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  inhabitants  of 
Esmeralda  related  to  us,  that  in  the  year  1795,  an  hour 
before  sunset,  when  the  mosquitos  usually  form  a  very  thick 
cloud,  the  air  was  observed  to  be  suddenly  free  from  them. 
During  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  not  one  insect  was 
perceived,  although  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  no  wind 
announced  rain.  It  is  necessary  to  have  lived  in  those 
countries  to  comprehend  the  degree  of  surprise  which  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  insects  must  nave  produced. 
The  inhabitants  congratulated  each  other,  and  inquired 
whether  this  state  of  happiness,  this  relief  from  pain  (feli- 
cidad  y  alivio),  could  be  oi  any  duration.  But  soon,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  present,  they  yielded  to  chimerical  fears, 
and  imagined  that  the  order  of  nature  was  perverted.  Some 
old  Indians,  the  sages  of  the  place,  asserted  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  insects  must  be  the  precursor  of  a  great 
earthquake.  Warm  discussions  arose ;  the  least  noise  amid 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  listened  to  with  -an  attentive 
ear ;  and  when  the  air  was  again  filled  with  mosquitos  they 
were  almost  hailed  with  pleasure.  We  could  not  guess 
what  modification  of  the  atmosphere  had  caused  this  pheno- 
menon, which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  periodical 
replacing  of  one  species  of  insects  by  another. 
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Afbcr  foor  koim*  nairigatioii  down  the  Qrisooo  we  mmred 
it  the  point  of  the  bifiueation.  Our  restinf^  place  tnw  om 
the  tame  beadi  of  the  Cassiquiare,  where  a  few  ihr^  jpte* 
viottfllj  our  great  dog  bad,  aa  we  believe,  been  camca  off 
by  the  jaguan.  All  the  endesroura  of  the  Indiana  to  dia- 
cover  any  tracea  of  the  animal  were  fruitleaa.  The  criea  of 
the  jaguara  were  heard  during  the  whole  night.*  Them 
animala  are  very  frequent  in  the  tracta  aituated  between 
the  Cerro  Maraguaca,  the  Untoraa,  and  the  baoka  of  the 
Pamoni.  There  also  is  found  that  black  apeciee  of  tigerf 
of  which  I  saw  some  fine  skins  at  Eameraloa.  This  animal 
ia  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  ferocity ;  it  aroean  to  be 
BtDl  burger  than  the  conunon  jaguar.  The  black  spots  are 
Bcarcely  visible  on  the  dark-brown  ground  of  its  akiiL^  The 
Indiana  aaaert,  that  these  tigers  are  very  rare,  that  they 
never  mingle  with  the  common  jaguars,  and  that  they  '^  form 
another  race."  I  believe  that  Fnnce  Maximilian  of  ^Neuwied, 
who  has  enriched  American  sBoology  by  so  many  important 
observations,  acquired  the  same  imormation  &rther  to  the 
south,  in  the  hot  part  of  Bi^iziL  •  Albino  varieties  of  the 
jaguar  have  been  seen  in  PaTafi;uav :  for  the  spots  of  these 
animals,  which  may  be  called  the  beautiful  panthers  of 
America,  are  sometimes  so  pale,  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable on  a  very  white  ground.  In  the  black  jaguars,  (m 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  colour  of  the  ground  which  renders 
the  spots  indistiact.  It  requires  to  reside  long  in  those 
countries,  and  to  accompany  the  Indians  of  Esmeralda  in 
the  perilous  chace  of  the  tiger,  to  decide  with  certainty  npcm 
the  varieties  and  the  species.  In  all  the  maanmifem,  and 
particularly  in  the  numerous  feunily  of  the  apes,  we  ought, 

*  This  frequency  of  larg^  jaguan  is  aomewhat  remarkable  in  a  ooantry 
destitute  of  cattle.  The  tigers  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  are  fiir  less  bonnti- 
fiiliy  supplied  with  prej  than  those  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  anci 
the  Llanos  of  Caracas,  which  are  cohered  with  herds  of  cattle.  M«n 
than  four  thous«id  jaguars  are  killed  annually  in  the  Spanish  oolonies^ 
several  of  them  equalling  the  mean  size  of  the  royal  tiger  of  Asia.  Two 
thousand  skins  of  jaguars  were  formerly  exported  annually  from  Buenoa 
Ayres  alone. 

f  Gmelin,  in  his  *  Synonyma/  seems  to  confound  this  animal,  under 
the  name  of  Pelis  discolor,  with  the  great  American  hi&a,  (Fells  coneolofr,) 
which  is  very  different  from  the  puma  of  tlie  Andes  of  Qnito. 
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I  beHiere,  to  fix  our  attention  less  on  the  transition  from 
one  coiour  to  another  in  zndiTiduals,  than  on  their  habit  of 
separating  themselres,  and  formmg  distinct  bezids* 

We  len  our  resting  plaee  before  sunrise  on  the  2ii& 
of  May.  In  a  rocky  cove,  which  had  been  ihe  dwelling  of 
some  Durimundi  Indians,  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  plants 
was  so  powerful,  that  although  sdeeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  irritabililT  of  our  nerrous  system  being  allayed  by  the 
habits  of  a  liie  of  fatigue,  we  were  neyerthebss  incommoded 
by  it.  We  could  not  ascertain  the  flowers  which  diffused  this 
perfume.  The  forest  was  impenetrable ;  but  M.  Bonpland 
Delieved  that  large  clumps  of  pancratium  and  other  liliaceous 
plants  were  concealed  m  the  neighbouring  marshes.  De- 
scending the  Orinoco  by  ferour  of  the  current,  we  passed 
first  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Cunucunumo,  and  then  the 
Guanami  and  the  Purioame.  The  two  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal river  are  entirely  desert ;  lofty  mountains  rise  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south  a  vast  plain  extends  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  bevond  the  sources  of  the  Atacavi,  which  lower 
down  takes  the  name  of  the  Atabapo.  There  is  something 
gloomy  and  desolate  in  this  aspect  of  a  river,  on  which  not 
even  a  fisherman's  canoe  is  seen.  Some  independant  tribes, 
the  Abiiianos  and  the  Maquiritares,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tainous country ;  but  in  the  neighbouring  savannahs,*  boun- 
ded by  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Eio  Negro,  there  is  now  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  human 
habitation.  I  say  now;  for  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Guiana,  rude  figures  representing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
different  animals,  traced  on  the  hardest  rocks  of  granite, 
attest  the  anterior  existence  of  a  people,  very  different  firom 
those  who  became  known  to  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries,  these  symbolic  signs  resemble  per- 
fectlv  the  characters  we  saw  a  hundred  leagues  more  to  the 
nortn,  near  Caycara,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Apure.f 

In  advancing  from  the  plains  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the 

*  They  form  a  quadrilateral  plot  of  a  tboosand  square  leagues,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  have  contrary  slopes,  the  Cassiqaiare  flowing 
towairds  tlie  south,  the  Atabapo  towards  the  north,  the  Orinoco  towards 
the  north-west,  and  the  Rio  Negro  towards  the  south-east, 
t  See  p.  183. 
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Conoriclute,oiie  hundred  and  fbr^  leagues  further  eastward, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Bio  filanco  and  the  Itio  Esse- 
quibo,  we  also  meet  with  rocks  and  symbolical  fig^ures.  I 
have  lately  verified  this  curious  fact,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  journal  of  the  traveller  Hortsman,  who  went  up  the 
Bupunuvini,  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Essequibo. 
Where  this  river,  full  of  small  cascades,  winds  between  the 
mountains  of  Macarana,  he  found,  before  he  reached  lake 
Amucu,  "rocks  covered  with  figures,"  or  (as  he  says  in 
Portuguese)  with  "  varias  letras."  We  must  not  take  this 
word  letters  in  its  real  signification.  We  were  also  shewn, 
near  the  rock  Culimacari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare, 
and  at  the  port  of  Caycara  in  the  Lower  Orinoco,  traces 
which  were  believed  to  be  regular  characters.  They  were 
however  only  misshapen  figures,  representing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  together  with  tigers,  crocodiles,  boas,  and  instru- 
ments used  for  making  tbe  flour  of  cassava.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  recognize  in  these  '  painted  rocks'*  (the  name  by 
which  the  natives  denote  those  masses  loaded  with  figures) 
any  symmetrical  arrangement,  or  characters  with  regular 
spaces.  The  traces- discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Uruana, 
by  the  missionary  Fray  Eamon  Bueno,  approach  nearer  to 
alphabetical  writmg ;  but  are  nevertheless  very  doubtful. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  and  with 
whatever  view  they  were  traced  upoh  granite,  they  merit 
the  examination  of  those  who  direct  their  attention  to  the 
philosophic  history  of  our  species.  In  travelling  from  the 
coast  of  Caracas  towards  the  equator,  we  are  at  first  led  to 
believe  that  monuments  of  this  kind  are  peculiar  to  the 
mountain-chain  of'  Encaramada ;  they  are  found  at  the  port 
of  Sedeiio,  near  Caycara,t  at  San  Bafael  del  Capuchino, 
opposite  Cabruta,  and  in  almost  every  place  where  the 
granitic  rock  pierces  the  soil,  in  the  savannah  which  extends 
from  the  Cerro  Curiquima  towards  the  banks  of  the  Caura. 

•  In  Tamanac,  iepumereTne.  {Tepu^  a  stone,  rock ;  as  in  Mexican, 
Ml,  a  stone,  and  tepetl,  a  mountain;  in  Turco-Tat;irian,  tepe,)  The 
Spanish  Americans  also  call  the  rock  covered  with  sculptured  figures, 
piedras  pintados ;  those  for  instance,  which  are  found  on  the  summit  of 
the  Paramo  of  Guanacas,  in  New  Grenada,  and  which  recall  to  mind  the 
iepumereme  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rupunuvini, 

t  In  the  Mountains  of  the  Tyrant^  {Cerros  del  Tirano,) 
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The  nations  of  the  Tamanac  race,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  have  a  local  mythology,  and  traditions 
connected  with  these  sculptured  rocks.  Amalivaca,  the 
father  of  the  Tamanacs,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the  hiunau 
race  (for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  all  other 
nations),  arrived  in  a  bark,  at  the  time  of  the  great  inunda- 
tion, which  is  called  *  the  age  of  water,'*  when  the  billows 
of  the  ocean  broke  against  the  mountains  of  Encamarada  in 
the  interior  of  the  land.  All  mankind,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  aU  the  Tamanacs,  were  drowned,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  on  a 
mountain  near  the  banks  of  the  Asiveru,  called  Cuchivero 
by  the  Spaniards.  This  mountain  is  the  Ararat  of  the 
Aramean  or  Semitic  nations,  and  the  Tlaloc  or  Colhuacan  of 
the  Mexicans.  Amalivaca^  sailing  in  his  bark,  engraved  the 
figures  of  the  moon  and  the  sun  on  the  Painted  Eock 
(Tepumereme)  of  Encaramada.  Some  blocks  of  granite 
piled  upon  one  another,  and  forming  a  kind  of  cavern,  are 
still  called  the  house  or  dwelling  of  the  great  forefather  of 
the  Tamanacs.  The  natives  show  also  a  large  stone  near 
this  cavern,  in  the  plains  of  Maita,  which  they  say  was  an 
instrument  of  music,  the  drum  of  Amalivaca.  We  must 
here  observe,  that  this  heroic  personage  had  a  brother, 
Vochi,  who  helped  him  to  give  the  surface  of  the  earth  its 
present  form.  The  Tamanacs  relate,  that  the  two  brothers, 
in  their  system  of  perfectibility,  sought,  at  first,  to  arrange 
the  Orinoco  in  such  a  panner,  that  the  current  of  the  water 
could  always  be  followed  either  going  down  or  going  up  the 
river.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  spare  men  trouble 
in  navigating  rivers ;  but,  however  great  the  power  of  these 
regenerators  of  the  world,  they  could  never  contrive  to  give 
a  double  slope  to  the  Orinoco,  and  were  compelled  to 
relinquish  this  singular  plan.  Amalivaca  had  daughters, 
who  had  a  decided  taste  for  travelling.  The  tradition 
states,  doubtless  with  a  figurative  meaning,  that  he  broke 
their  legs,  to  render  them  sedentary,  and  force  them  to 
people  the  land  of  the  Tamanacs.  After  having  regulated 
everything  in  America,  on  that  side  of  the  *  great  water,' 
Amalivaca  again  embarked,  and  "returned  to  the  other 

t  The  Atonatiuh  of  the  Mexicans,  the  fourth  age,  the  fourth  regenera- 
tion of  the  world. 
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■hore,'*  to  the  lame  place  horn  iribenoe  he  came.  Siiee  the 
naUfm  hare  seen  the  miMionaries  arriTe,  they^  imagine,  that 
Burope  is  thia  'other  shore;'  and  one  of  them  inqiuired 
with  great  simplieitT,  of  Father  Oili,  whether  he  had  there 
seen  the  great  Amaliyaca,  the  fiither  of  the  Tamanacs,  whe 
had  coTorod  the  rocks  with  symbc^  figures. 

These  notions  of  a  great  conTnkion  of  nature;  of  two 
hnman  hebigs  saved  on  the  snmmit  of  a  mountain,  and 
casting  hehind  tiiem  the  fruits  of  the  maurifcia  palm-tree, 
to  repeople  the  earth;  of  that  national  dirinibr,  Ammlkfaea, 
who  arriTed  bj  water  from  a  distant  land,  who  prescribed 
laws  to  nature,  and  forced  the  nations  to  renounee  then: 
mierations ;  these  various  features  of  a  veiy  ancient  sjstem 
of  belief,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  What  the  Tamanacs, 
and  the  tribes  whose  languages  are  analogcMU  to  the 
Tamanac  tongue,  now  relate  to  us,  ther  have  no  doubt 
learned  from  other  people,  who  inhabited  before  them  the 
some  regions.  The  name  of  Amdkvmca  is  spread  over  a 
region  of  more  than  five  thousand  square  leagues;  he  is 
found  designated  as  *  the  father  of  mankind,'  or  'our  great 
grandfather,'  as  frr  as  to  the  Caribbee  nations,  whose  idbm 
approaches  the  Tamanac  only  in  the  same  desree  as  the 
Uerman  approaches  the  Greek,  the  Persian,  and  the  Sans- 
crit. Amativaea  is  not  originallj  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Aged 
ofHeanen,  the  invisible  being,  whose  worship  springs  firom 
uiat  of  the  powers  of  nature,  when  nations  rise  insensibly  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  these  powers ;  he  is  rather  a 
personage  of  the  heroic  times,  a  man,  who,  coming  from 
alar,  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Tamanacs  and  the  Oaribs, 
sculptured  symbolic  figures  upon  the  rodu,  and  disappeared 
by  going  back  to  the  countrf*  he  had  previously  inhabited 
beyond  the  ocean.  The  anthropomorphism  of  the  divinity 
has  two  sources  diametrically  opposite ;  and  this  opposition 
seems  to  arise  less  from  the  various  degrees  of  intellectual 
culture,  than  from  the  different  dispositions  of  nations, 
some  of  which  are  more  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  others 
more  governed  by  the  senses,  and  by  external  impressions. 
Sometunes  man  makes  the  divinities  descend  upon  earth, 
charging  them  with  the  care  of  ruling  nations,  and  giving 
them  laws,  as  in  the  fables  of  the  East;  sometimes,  as 
among  the  Ghreeks  and  other  nations  of  the  West,  they  are 
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the  first  monarcbs,  priest-kings,  who  are  stripped  of  what  is 
human  in  their  nature,  to  be  laised  to  the  rank  of  national 
divinities.  Jmalwaca  was  a  stranger,  like  Maneo-Oapae, 
Bochica,  and  Quetzalcohuatl ;  those  extraordinary  men, 
who,  in  the  alpine  or  ciyili2ed  part  of  Ameriea,  on  the  table- 
lands of  Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  Anahuac,  cxrganized  civil 
sociefty,  regulated  the  order  of  sacrifices,  and  funded  rdli- 
gious  congregations.  The  Mexican  Quetzalcohuatl,  whose 
descendaats  Montezuma*  thought  he  recognized  in  the 
companions  of  Cortez,  displays  an  additional  resemblance  to 
Amalivaca,  the  mythologie  personage  of  savage  America  or 
the  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  When  advanced  in  age,  the 
high'-priest  of  Tula  lefb  the  country  of  Anahuac,  which  he 
had  fflled  with  his  miracles,  to  return  to  an  unknown  region, 
called  Tlalpallan.  When  the  monk  Bernard  de  Sahagun 
arrived  in  Mexico,  the  same  questions  were  put  to  him,  as 
those  which  were  addressed  to  Pather  Gdli  two  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco ;  he  was  asked, 
whether  he  came  from  'the  other  shore'  (del  otro  lado), 
from  the  countries  to  which  Quetzalcohuatl  had  retired. 

The  region  of  sculptured  rocks,  or  of  painted  HoneSy  ex- 
tends fer  beyond  the  Lower  Orinoco,  beyond  the  country 
(latitude  ^  6'  to  7°  40*,  longitude  68°  50'  to  69°  45')  to 
which  belongs  what  may  be  called  the  'Ipcal  fables'  of  the 
Tamanacs.  We  a^;aan  find  these  same  sculptured  rocks 
between  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapo  (lat.  2°  5'  to 
3°  2(y ;  long.  69°  to  70°) ;  and  between  the  sources  of  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Eio  Branco  (lat.  3°  60';  long.  62°  32'). 
I  do  not  assert  that  these  figures  prove  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  iron,  or  that  thev  denote  a  very  advanced  degree 
of  culture;  but  even  on  the  supposition  that,  instead  of 
being  symbolical,  they  are  the  miits  of  the  idlenaw  of 
hunting  nations,  we  must  still  admit  an  antmor  raoe  of 
men,  very  different  from  those  who  now  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Bupunuri.  The  more  a  countiy  is 
destitute  of  remembrances  of  generations  that  are  extinct, 
the  more  important  it  becomes  to  follow  the  least  traees 
of  what  appears  to  be  monumental.  The  eastern  plains  of 
North  America  display  only  those  extraordinary  cirenm- 

*  The  seoond  king  at  this  name,  of  the  not  of  Acainapitnn,  pr*p€riy 
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vallationB,  tliat  remind  us  of  the  forfcified  camps  (the  pre- 
tended cities  of  vast  extent)  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
nomad  tribes  of  Asia.  In  the  oriental  plains  of  South 
America,  the  force  of  vegetation,  the  heat  of  the' climate, 
and  the  too  lavish  gifts  of  nature,  have  opposed  obstacles 
still  more  powerful  to  the  progress  of  human  civilization. 
Between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  I  heard  no  mention 
of  any  wall  of  earth,  vestige  of  a  dyke,  or  sepulchral 
tumulus ;  the  rocks  alone  show  us  (and  this  through  a  great 
extent  of  country),  rude  sketches  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  traced  in  times  imknown,  and  which  are  connected  with 
religious  traditions. 

Before  I  quitted  the  wildest  part  of  the  "Upper  Orinoco, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  mention  facts  which  are  impor- 
tant only  when  they  are  considered  in  their  tconnection 
with  each  other.     AU  I  could  relate  of  our  navigation  firom 
Esmeralda  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atabapo  would  be  merely 
an  enumeration  of  rivers  and  uninhabited  places.      From 
the  24th  to  the, 27th  of  May,  we  slept  but  twice  on  land; 
our  first  resting-place  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  B-io 
Jao,  and  our  second  below  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara^ 
in  the  island  of  Minisi.     The   Orinoco  being  free  from 
shoals,  the  Indian  pilot  pursued  his  course  all  night,  aban- 
doning the  boat  to  the  current  of  the  river.     Setting  apart 
the  time  which  we  spent  on  the  shore  in  preparing  the  rice 
and  plantains  that  served  us  for  food,  we  took  but  thirty- 
five  hours  in  going  from  Esmeralda  to  Santa  Barbara.     The 
chronometer  gave  me  for  the  longitude  of  the  latter  mission 
70®  3' ;  we  had  therefore  made  near  four  miles  an  hour, 
a  velocity  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  current,  and  partly 
to  the  action  of  the  oars.     The  Indians  assert,  that  the  cro- 
codiles do  not  go  up  the  Orinoco  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Jao,  and  that  the  manatis  are  not  even  found  above  the 
cataract  of  Maypures. 

The  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  V^entuari,  or  Venituari,  -exa- 
mined in  1800  by  Father  Francisco  Valor.  We  found  in 
this  small  village  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
some  traces  of  industry ;  but  the  produce  of  this  industry  is 
of  little  profit  to  the  natives  ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  monks,  or, 
as  they  say  in  these  countries,  for  the  church  and  the  con- 
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vent.  We  were  assured  that  a  great  lamp  of  massive  silver, 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  neophytes,  is  expected  from 
Madrid.  Let  us  hope  that,  affcer  the  arrival  of  this  treasure, 
they  will  think  also  of  clothing  the  Indians,  of  procuring  for 
them  some  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  assembling  their 
children  in  a  school.  Although  there  are  a  few  oxen  in  the 
savannahs  round  the  mission,  they  are  rarely  employed  in 
turning  the  mill  (trapiche),  to  express  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane ;  this  is  the  occupation  of  the  Indians,  who  work 
without  pay  here  as  they  do  everywhere  when  they  are  under- 
stood to  work  for  the  church.  The  pasturages  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  round  Santa  Barbara  are  not  so  rich  as  at 
Esmeralda,  but  superior  to  those  at  San  Fernando  de  Ata- 
bapo.  The  grass  is  short  and  thick,  yet  the  upper  stratum 
of  earth  furnishes  only  a  dry  and  parched  granitic  sand. 
The  savannahs  (far  from  fertile)  of  the  banks  of  the  Grua- 
viare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Upper  Orinoco,  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  the  mould  which  abounds  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  of  the  thick  stratum  of  clay,  which  covers  the  sandstone 
of  the  Llanos,  or  steppes  of  Venezuela.  The  smaU  herba- 
ceous mimosas  contribute  in  this  zone  to  fatten  the  cattle, 
but  are  very  rare  between  the  Eio  Jao  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Guaviare. 

During  the  few  hours  of  our  stay  at  the  mission  of  Santa 
Barbara,  we  obtained  pretty  accurate  ideas  respecting  the 
B.io  Ventuari,  which,  next  to  the  Gruaviai-e,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Orinoco.  Its 
banks,  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Maypures,  are  still  peo- 
pled I5y  a  great  number  of  independent  nations.  On  going 
up  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ventuari,  which  forms  a  delta 
covered  with  palm-trees,  you  find  in  the  east,  after  three 
days'  journey,  the  Cumaruita  and  the  Paru,  two  streams 
that  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cuneva. 
Higher  up,  on  the  west,  lie  the  Mariata  and  the  Manipiare, 
inhabited  by  theMacos  and  Curacicanas.  The  latter  nation 
is  remarkable  4br  their  active  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  a 
hostile  incursion  (entrada)  a  large  house  was  found  contain- 
ing more  than  thirty  or  forty  hammocks  of  a  very  fine  tex- 
ture of  spun  cotton,  cordage,  and  fishing  implements.  The 
natives  had  fled ;  and  Father  Valor  informed  us,  that  the 
Indiana  of  the  mission  who  accompanied  him  had  set  fire  t9 
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the  house  hdore  he  could  save  these  productiofzus  of  the 
industry  of  the  Curacicanas.  The  neophytes  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara^ who  think  themselves  verj  suoenor  to  these  supposed 
savages,  appeased  to  me  far  less  industrious.  The  Bio  Ma- 
nipiare,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Yentuari,  ap- 
proaches near  its  source  those  lofty  mountains,  theliorthem 
ridge  of  which  gives  birth  to  tlie  Ouchivero.  It  is  a  pro- 
kmgation  of  the  chain  of  Baraguan ;  and  there  Father  Gili 
places  the  table-land  of  Siamaeu,  of  which  he  vaunts  the 
temperate  climate.  The  upper  course  of  the  Sio  Yentuari, 
beyond  the  oonfloeBoe  of  the  Aain,  and  t^e  Great  Eaudales, 
is  ahnost  unknowii.  I  was  infbnned  only,  that  the  Upper 
Yentuari  beads  so  much  towards  the  east  that  the  ancient 
road  from  Esraenilda  to  the  Bio  Caora  crosses  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  prorimity  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Carony,  the  Caiaca^  and  the  Yentuari,  has  facilitated  for  ages 
^ae  access  of  the  Caribs  to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco. 
Bands  of  this  wariike  and  trading  people  went  up  from  the 
Bio  Carony,  by  ihe  Paragua,  to  the  sources  of  the  Paruspa. 
A  portage  conducted  thm  to  the  Cha;rarro,  an  eastern  tri- 
butaay  stream  of  tibe  Bio  Gaura;  they  descended  with  iiieir 
eanoes  first  this  stream,  and  then  the  Caura  ifcself^  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Erevato.  After  having  gone  up  this  last 
jvrest  soutii-west,  and  traversed  vast  savannahs  for  three 
days,  they  ent^d  by  the  Mampiare  into  ihe  great  Bio 
Yentuari.  I  traee  this  road  with  predsion.  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  that  by  which  the  traffic  of  natvv^  slaves  was 
carried  on,  but  also  to  call  the  attenti<m  of  those,  who  at 
some  future  day  may  rule  the  destiny  of  Guiana^  to  the 
high  importance  of  iMs  hibyrinth  of  rivers. 

It  is  by  the  four  largest  tributary  streams,  which  the 
majestic  river  of  the  Ormoco  receives  on  the  right,  (the 
Carony,  the  Caura,  the  Padamo,  and  the  Yentuari,)  that 
European  civHization  will  one  dav  penetrate  into  this  re- 
gion of  forests  and  mountains,  which  has  a  surflEu^e  of  ten 
thousand  six  hundred  square  leagues,  and  which  is.  bounded 
by  the  Orinoco  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south.  The 
Canuchins  of  Catalonia  and  the  Observantins  of  Andalusia 
and  Yalencia,  have  already  made  settlements  in  the  vallies 
of  the  Carony  and  the  Caura.  The  tributary  streams  of  the 
iiower  Orinoco,  beiog  the  nearest  to  the  coast  and  to  the 
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enltivated  legioil  of  Yenezaeia,  were  natuxally  tlie  first  to 
reoeive  missioxuirLes,  and  with  them  some  germs  of  social 
life.  CMTesponding  to  the  Caronj  and  the  Caura,  which 
flow  toward  the  north,  are  two  great  trihutary  streams 
of  the, Upper  Orinoco,  that  send  their  waters  Inward  the 
south ;  these  are  the  Fadamo  and  the  Yentuari.  No  village 
has  hitherto  risen  on  their  banks,  though  thej  offer  advan- 
tages for  agricolture  and  pasturage,  which  would  be  sought 
in  vain  in  3ie  valley  of  the  immense  river  to  which  they  are 
tributarj^.  In  the  centre  of  these  wild  countries,  where 
there  will  long  be  no  other  road  than  the  rivers,  everv  pro- 
ject of  civilization  should  be  foiinded  on  an  intimate  Know- 
ledge of  the  hydraulic  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
rdative  importaaee  of  the  tributary  streams. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  or  May  we  left  the  little 
village  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  v^  found  several  Indians  of 
Esmeralda,  who  had  come  reluctantly,  by  order  of  the 
misraonaiy,  to  construct  for  him  a  house  of  two  stories. 
During  the  whole  day  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  1^  fine 
mountains  of  Sipapo,  which  rise  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
eighteen  leagues  in  the  direction  of  north-north-west.  The 
vegetation  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  is  singularly  varied 
in  this  part  of  the  oouni^ ;  the  aborescent  ferns*  descend 
from  the  mountains,  and  mingle  with  the  pa]m-trees  of  the 
plain.  We  rested  that  night  on  the  island  of  Minisi ;  and, 
after  having  passed  the  mouths  of  the  little  rivers  Queja^ 
numa,  TJbua,  and  Masao,  we  arrived,  on  the  27th  of  May,  at 
San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.  We  lodged  in  the  same  house 
which  we  had  occupied  a  month  previously,  when  going  up 
the  Bio  Negro.  We  then  directed  our  course  towards 
the  south,  by  the  Atabapo  and  ike  Temi;  we  were  now 
returning  from  the  west,  having  made  a  long  circuit  by  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Upper  Orinoco. 

We  remained  only  one  day  at  San  Pemando  de  Atabapo, 
although  that  village,  adorned  as  it  was  by  the  pirijao  palm- 
tree,  with  fruit  like  peaches,  appeared  to  us  a  dehcious 

*  The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  extremely  singular. 
Scarcely  any  are  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil.  (See  the  interest- 
ing work  of  Prince  liiazimilian  of  Neuwied,  "  Reise  nach  Brasilien^"  vol. 
i.  p.  274.) 
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abode.  Tamepauads  *  Burrounded  the  Indian  huts ;  in  on© 
of  whicb  we  saw  a  very  rare  monkey,  which  inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Gruaviare.  This  monkey  is  the  caparrOy  which 
I  have  made  known  in  my  "  Observations  on  Zoology  and 
comparative  Anatomy;'*  it  forms,  as  Geoifroy  believes,  a 
new  genus  (Lagothrix)  between  the  ateles  and  the  alouates. 
The  hair  of  this  monkey  is  grey,  like  that  of  the  marten, 
and  extremely  soft  to  the  touch.  The  captirro  is  distin- 
guished by  a  round  head,  and  a  mild  and  agreeable  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  I  believe  the  missionary  Qili  is  the 
only  author  who  has  made  mention  before  me  of  this 
curious  animal,  around  which  zoologists  begin  to  group 
other  monkeys  of  Brazil.  Having  quitted  San  Fernando  on 
the  27th  of  May,  we  arrived,  by  help  of  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Orinoco,  in  seven  hours,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio 
Mataveni.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
granitic  rock  El  Castillito,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  the  form  of  which  reminded  u«  of  the  ruin  called 
the  Mouse-tower  (Mausethurm),  on  the  Rhine,  opposite 
Bingen.  Here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  we  were 
struck  bv  the  sight  of  a  small  species  of  drosera,  having 
exactly  the  appearance  of  the  drosera  of  Europe. 

The  Orinoco  had  sensibly  swelled  during  the  night ;  and 
the  current,  strongly  accelerated,  bore  us,  in  ten  hours, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mataveni  to  the  "Upper  Grreat 
Cataract,  that  of  Maypures,  or  Quitima.  The  distance 
which  we  passed  over  was  thirteen  leagues.  We  recalled 
to  mind,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  scenes  where  we  had 
reposed  in  going  up  the  river.  We  again  found  the  Indians 
who  had  accompanied  us  in  our  herborizations ;  and  we 
visited  anew  the  fine  spring  that  issues  from  a  rock  of 
stratified  granite  behind  the  house  of  the  missionary:  its 
temperature  was  not  changed  more  than  0*3°.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Atabapo  as  fftr  as  that  of  the  Apure  we 
seemed  to  be  travelling  as  through  a  country  which  we  had 
long  inhabited.  We  were  reduced  to  the  same  abstinence ; 
we  were  stung  by  the  same  mosquitos ;  but  the  certainty 
of  reaching  in  a  few'  weeks  the  term  of  our  physical 
sufferings  kept  up  our  spirits. 
*  Not  the  ourax  of  Cuvier  (Crax  pauxi,  Linn,),  but  the  Crax  alector. 
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The  passage  of  the  .canoe  through  the  Great  Cataract 
obliged  us  to  stop  two  days  at  Maypures.  Father  Bernardo 
Zea,  missionary  at  the  Eaudales,  who  had  accompanied  us  to 
the  Eio  Negro,  though  ill,  insisted  on  conducting  us  with 
Ms  Indians  as  far  as  Atures.  One  of  these  Indians,  Zerepe, 
the  interpreter,  who  had  been  so  unmercifully  punished  at 
the  beach  of  Pararuma,  rivetted  our  attention  by  his  ap- 
pearance of  deep  sorrow.  We  learned  that  his  grief  was 
<;aused  by  the  loss  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged, 
and  that  he  had  lost  her  in  consequence  of  false  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  spread  respecting  the  direction  of  our 
journey.  Zerepe,  who  was  a  native  of  Ma3rnures,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  woods  by  his  parents,  who  were  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Macos.  He  had  brought  with  him  to  the 
mission  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  intended  to 
marry  at  our  return  from  the  Cataracts.  The  Indian  girl 
was  fittle  pleased  with  the  life  of  the  missions,  and  she  was 
told  that  the  whites  would  go  to  the  country  of  the  Portu- 
gese (Brazil),  and  would  take  Zerepe  with  them.  Disap- 
pointed in  her  hopes,  she  seized  a  boat,  and  with  another 
girl  of  her  own  age,  crossed  the  Great  Cataract,  and  fled 
al  monte.  The  recital  of  this  xjourageous  adventure  was  the 
great  news  of  the  place.  The  affliction  of  Zerepe,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Bom  among  the  Christians, 
having  travelled  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Eio  Negro,  under- 
standmg  Spanish  and  the  language  of  the  Macos,  he  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and  he  no  doubt 
soon  forgot  his  forest  love. 

On  the  31st  of  May  we  passed  the  rapids  of  Guahibos 
and  Garcita.  The  ishiids  which  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  were  overspread  with  the  purest  verdure. 
The  rains  of  winter  had  unfolded  the  spathes  of  the  vctdgiai 
palm-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  rise  straight  toward  the  sky. 
The  eye  is  never  wearied  of  the  view  of  those  scenes,  where 
the  trees  and  rocks  give  the  landscape  that  grand  and  severe 
character  which  we  admire  in  the- background  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Salvator  Eosa.  We  landed  before  sunset  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  J^uerto  de  la  Expedidon, 
in  order  to  visit  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe,  which  is  the  place  of 
sepulchre  of  a  whole  nation  destroyed.  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  this  cavern,  so  celebrated  among  the  natives. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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We  dimbel  mkh  difiBouKy,  axkd  not  vitbout  some  danger, 
s  «toep  rock  of  granite,  entxrelj  bare.  It  wmM.  hsofe  been 
almost  tbn<po88ib&  to  fix  l^e  &ot  on  its  smootb  and  filo|Hiig 
Kfga&ce,  if  Wge  crystals  of  feldfipar,  resifiimg  deoompositioB, 
did  not  Btamtd  out  "from  the  rook,  .and  fiirmfib  points  t£ 
support.  Bcaroely  bad  we  aittaiJied  the  suHimik  of  tbe  moun- 
taia  wben  im  bebeld  witb  Astoniftbment  l^e  singuiar  jepedb 
flf  tbe  Burrouuding  ecmntry.  Tbe  foamy  bed  of  tbe  waton 
IB  filled  witb  an  arcbipeiago  of  isknds  covered  witb  palm* 
trees.  Westward,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Onnoeo,  ihe 
wido'stretehing  saTannabs  of  tbe  Meta  imd  tbe  GasaDue 
resembled  a  sea  of  verduxe.  Tbe  flottiag  suai  seemed  like  a 
globe  of  fire  suspended  oyer  tbe  plain,  and  tbe  sditaary  Peak 
of  Uniana,  wbicb  appeared  more  lofty  from  being  wrapped  in 
Tapoors  wbicb  softened  its  outbne,  all  contributed  to  aaiig- 
xnent  tbe  majesty  of  tbe  scene.  Immediately  below  xtB  lay 
%  deep  ydlley,  enclosed  on  every  side.  Bircu  ef  prey  and 
goatsuckers  winged  tbeir  lonely  fiigbt  in  tbis  inaccessible 
cirous.  We  found  a  pleasure  in  following  wii^  tbe  eye 
tbeir  fieeting  sbadows,  as  tbey  glided  slowly  a«fer  tbe  ^anks 
of  tbe  rock. 

A  narrow  ridge  led  us  to  a  neigbbooring  mountaaai,  tbe 
rounded  summit  of  wbicb  supported  immense  blocks  of 
granite.  Tbese  masses  are  more  tban  forty  or  fifty  ifeet  in 
diaaneter;  and  tbeir  for^  is  so  perfectly  spbericslf  that, 
aa  tbey  appear  to  toucb  tbe  soil  only  by  a  small  number  of 
points,  it  migbt  be  aupposed,  at  tbe  least  sbock  of  an  eartb- 
quake,  tbey  would  roll  into  the  abyss.  I  do  not  remembrar 
to  baye  seen  any  wbere  else  a  similar  pbenomenon,  amid 
tibe  decompositions  of  granitic  soils.  If  tbe  balk  reerted  on 
a  rock  of  a  different  nature,  as  in  ike  blocks  of  Jura,  we 
migbt  suppose  that  they  bad  been  rounded  by  tbe  action  of 
water,  or  thrown  out  by  tbe  force  of  an  elastic  ftuid ;  but 
tbeir  position  on  tbe  summit  of  a  lull  alike  granitic,  makes 
it  more  probable  that  tbey  owe  tbeir  origin  to  ihe  progres- 
sive decomposition  of  tbe  rock. 

Tbe  most  remote  part  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  thick 
forest.  In  this  shady  and  solitary  spot,  on  tbe  declivity  of 
a  «teep  mountain,  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  to  tbe  view. 
It  is  less  a  cavem  than  a  jutting  rock,  in  wbicb  tbe  WBt^s 
bave  scooped  a  vatft  boUow  wben,  in  tiie  ancient  xevolutusns 
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of  our  planet,  they  atfcamed  that  beight.*  In  this  tomb  of 
a  whole  extinct  tribe  we  soon  counted  nearly  «ix  husdred 
skeletons  well  preserved,  and  regularly  placed.  Every 
skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort  of  basket  made  of  the  pefai[>lefl 
of  ihe  palm-tree.  These  baskets,  wiueh  ihe  natiyes  oall 
me^nres,  have  the  form  of  -a  square  bag.  Their  size  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  dead ;  there  are  some  for  infants 
cut  off  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  We  saw  them  from 
ten  inches  to  three  feet  four  inches  long,  the  skeletons  in 
them  being  bent  together.  They  «re  all  'rtrnged  near  each 
other,  and  are  so  entire  that  not  a  rib  or  a  phalaaix  is 
wanting.  The  bones  have  been  prepared  in  three  diflEereoat 
manners,  either  whitened  in  the  air  and  the  sun,  dyed  red 
with  anoto,  or,  like  mummies,  varnished  with  odoriferous 
resins,  and  enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  heliconia  or  of  the 
plantain-tree.  The  Indians  informed  us  that  the  ifresh 
corpse  is  placed  in  damp  ground,  that  the  flesh  may  be 
consumed  by  degrees ;  some  months  afterwards  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  flesh  remaining  on  the  bones  is  scraped  off 
with  sharp  irtones.  Several  hordes  in  GKiiana  stiU  observe 
this  custom.  Earthen  vases  half-baked  are  found  near  the 
mapwes  or  baskets.  Ther  appear  to  contahi  the  bones  of 
the  same  family.  The  largest  of  these  yases,  or  i^eral 
urns,  are  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  three  inches  long. 
Their  colour  is  greenish-grey,  and  their  oval  form  is  pleaarng 
to  the  eye.  The  handles  are  made  in  the  sha^e  of  croco- 
diles or  serpents;  the  edges  are  bordered  with  painted 
meanders,  laoyrinths,  and  grecques,  in  rows  variously  com- 
bined. Such  designs  are  found  in  ev&rj  zone  among 
nations  the  farthest  removed  from  each  other,  either  with 
respect  to  their  respective  positions  on  the  globe,  or  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  th^  have  attained.  They  stfll 
adorn  the  common  p0ttery  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  mission  of  Maypttres ;  they  ornament  the  bucklers  of 
the  Otaheitans,  the  nshing-implements  of  the  Esquimaux, 

*  I  warn  no  vein,  no  hole  (four)  filled  with  crystals.     The  decomposi- 
tion of  i^nitic  rocks,  and  their  separation  into  large  masses,  dispersed  in  ^ 
the  plains  and  valleys  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  balls  with  concentric 
layers,  appear  to  favonr  the  enlarging  of  these  natural  excavationa,  which 
resemble  real  Cttvems. 

2  i2 
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the  walls  of  the  Mezicaa  palace  of  Mitla,  and  the  rases  of 
ancient  Greece, 

"We  could  not  acquire  any  precise  idea  of  the  period  to 
which  the  origin  of  the  mapires  and  the  painted  vases, 
contained  in  the  bone-cavern  of  Ataruipe,  can  be  traced. 
The  greater  part  seemed  not  to  be  more  than  a  centuiy 
old;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that,  sheltered  from  aLL 
humidity  under  the  influence  of  a  uniform  temperature, 
the  preservation  of  these  articles  would  be  no  less  perfect 
if  their  origin  dated  from  a  period  far  more  remote.  A 
tradition  circulates  among  the  Guahibos,  that  the  warlike 
Atures,  pursued  by  the  Caribs,  escaped  to  the  rocks  that 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  Ghreat  Cataracts ;  and  there  that 
nation,  heretofore  so  niunerous,  became  gradually  extinct, 
as  well  as  its  language.  The  last  families  of  the  Atures  still 
existed  in  1767,  in  the  time  of  the  missionary  Gili.  At 
the  period  of  our  voyage  an  old  parrot  was  shown  at 
Maypures,  of  which  tne  inhabitants  said,  and  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  "  they  did  not  understand  what 
it  said,  because  it  spoke  the  language  of  tlve  Atures." 

We  opened,  to  the  great  concern  of  our  guides,  several 
mapireSf  for  the  purpose  of  examining  attentively  the  form 
of  the  skuUs.  They  were  all  marked  by  the  characteristics 
op  the  American  race,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
which  approached  indubitably  to  the  Caucasian.  In  the 
middle  oi  the  Cataracts,  in  the  most  inaccessible  spots, 
cases  are  found  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  and  filled 
with  European  tools,  vestiges  of  clothes,  and  glass  trinkets. 
These  articles,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most  absurd 
reports  of  treasures  hidden  by  the  Jesuits,  probably 
belonged  to  Portuguese  traders  who  had  penetrated  into 
these  savage  countries.  May  we  suppose  that  the  skulls 
of  European  race,  which  we  saw  mingled  with  the  skeletons 
of  the  natives,  and  preserved  with  the  same  care,  were  the 
remains  of  some  Portuguese  travellers  who  had  died  of 
sickness,  or  had  been  kiUed  in  battle?  The  aversion 
evinced  by  the  natives  for  whatever  is  not  of  their  own 
'race  renders  this  hypothesis  little  probable.  Perhaps 
fugitive  mestizos  of  the  missions  of  the  Meta  and  Apure 
may  have  come  and  settled  near  the  Cataracts,  marrying 
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women  of  the  tribe  of  the  Atures.  Such  mixed  marriages 
sometimes  take  place  in  this  zone,  though  they  are  more 
rare  than  in  Canada,  and  in  the  whole  of  North  America, 
where  hunters  of  European  origin  unite  themselves  with 
savages,  assume  their  habits,  and  sometimes  acquire  great 
political  influence. 

We  took  several  skulls,  the  skeleton  of  a  child  of  six 
or  seven  years  old,  and  two  of  full-grown  men  of  the  nation 
of  the  Atures,  from  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe.  All  these 
bones,  partly  painted  red,  partly  varnished  with  odoriferous 
resins,  were  placed  in  the  baskets  (mcmires  or  canastos) 
which  we  have  just  described.  They  mad^  almost  the  whole 
load  of  a  mule ;  and  as  we  knew  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  Indians  in  reference  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  after 
burial,  we  carefully  enveloped  the  camistos  in  mats  recently 
woven.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  penetration  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  extreme  quickness  of  their  sense  of  smelling,  rendered 
all  our  precautions  useless.  Wherever  we  stopped,  in  the 
missions  of  the  Caribbees,  amid  the  Llanos,  between  An- 
gostura and  Nueva  Barcelona,  the  natives  assembled  round 
our  mules  to  admire  the  monkeys  which  we  had  purchased 
at  the  OriDoco.  These  good  people  had  scarcely  touched 
our  baggage,  when  they  announced  the  approaching  death 
of  the  beast  of  burden  "  that  carried  the  dead."  In  vain 
we  told  them  that  they  were  deceived  in  their  conjectures ; 
and  that  the  baskets  contained  the  bones  of  crocodiles  and 
^manatis;  they  persisted  in  repeating  that  they  smelt  the 
resin  that  surrounded  the  skeletons,  and  "  that  they  were 
their  old  relations,**  We  were  obliged  to  request  that  the 
monks  would  interpose  their  authority,  to  overcome  the 
aversion  of  the  natives,  and  procure  for  us  a  change  of 
mules. 

One  of  the  skulls,  which  we  took  jGrom  the  cavern  of 
Ataruipe,  has  appeared  in  the  fine  work  published  by  my 
old  master,  Blumenbach,  on  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species.  The  skeletons  of  the  Indians  were  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  our 
collections,  in  a  shipwreck,  in  which  perished  our  friend 
and  fellow-traveller, .  Fray  Juan  Gonzales,  the  young  monk 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 

We  "withdrew  in  silence  from  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe. 
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It  waa  one  of  those  calm  and  aerene  nights  which  are  so 
common  in  the  torrid  aone.  The  stars  shone  with  a  mild 
and  phmetary  li^ht.  Their  scmtilhition  was  searoelj  sen- 
sible at  the  horizon,  which  seemed  illumined  by  the  great 
ncbuhe  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  insects  spread  a  reddish  light  upon  the  ground, 
loaded  with  plants,  and  resplendent  with  these  living  and 
moving  fires,  as  if  the  stars  of  the  firmamoit  had  sunk 
down  on  the  saTannah.  On  quitting  the  cavern  we  stopped 
several  times  to  admire  the  beauty  of  this  singular  scene. 
The  odoriferous  vanilla  and  festoons  of  bignonia  decorated 
the  entrance;  and  above,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,,  the 
arrowy  branches  of  the  palm-trees  waved  murmuring  in 
the  air.  We  descended  towards  the  river,  to  take  tho 
road  to  the  mission,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the  nig^t. 
Our  imagination  was  struck  by  all  we  had  just  seen. 
Occupied  continually  bv  the  present,  in  a.  country  where 
the  tetveller  is  tempted  to  regard  human  society  as  a  new 
institution,  he  ia  more  poweifully  interested  by  remem- 
brances of  times  past.  These  remembrances  were  not 
indeed  of  a  distant  date;  but  in  all  thai;  is  monumental 
antiquity  is  a  relative  idea,  and  we  easily  confound  what 
is  ancient  with  what  is  obscure  and  problematic.  The 
Egyptians  considered  the  historical  remembrances  of  the 
Greeks  as  very  recent.  If  ithe  Chinese,  or,  as  they  prefer 
calling  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
could  have  communicated  with  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  ^ 
they  would  have  smiled  at  those  pretensiona  of  the  Egyp^ 
tians  to  antiquity.  Contrasts  not  less  striking  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  in  the  New  World, 
and  in  every  region  where  the  human  race  has  not  pre- 
served a  long  consciousness  of  itself.  The  migration  of 
the  Toltecs,  the  most  ancient  historical  event  on  the  table- 
land of  Mexico,  dabes  only  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  The  introduction  of  a  good  system  of  intercalation, 
and  the  reform  of  the  calendars,  the  indispensable  basis  of 
an  accurate  chronology,  took  place  in  the  year  1091.  These 
epochs,  which  to  us  appear  so  modem,  fell  on  fabulous 
times,  when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  our  species  between 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  We  there  see 
symbolic  figures  sculptured  on  the  rocks,  but  no  tradition 
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tluo^rs  light  upon  tlieir  origin.  In  the  hot  part  of  Gkiiazuh 
we  ean  go  back  only  to  the  period  when  the  Castilian  amct 
Portuguese  conquerors,  and  more  recently  peaceful  monks^ 
penet^ed  amid  so  mainj  barbarous  nations.. 

It  appears,  that^  to  the  north  of  the  Cataracts,  in  ifaft. 
ffferait  of  Baraguan,  iiJMace  are  caverns  jSUed  with  boBes, 
similar  to  those  I  ha*ve  just  described:  but  I  was  informed 
of  this  £act  only  after  my  return;  our  Indian  pilots  did  not 
mention  it  when  we  hunded  ast;  the  strait.  These  tombs  no- 
doubt  have  given  rise  to  &  fable  of  the  Ottomaes,  according 
to  which  the  granitic  and  solitary  rocks  of  Baraguan,  the 
forms  of  which  ase  very  singukur,  are  regarded  as  the  '  grand- 
others,'  the  '  ancient  chie&'  of  the  tribe.  The  cu^iom  of 
separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones,,  very  anciently  practised 
by  the  ])i^8agetes,  is  still  known  among  several  hordes  of 
the  Orinoco.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  with  some  probability^ 
that  the  Guaraons  plunge  their  dead  bodies  under  water 
enveloped  in  nets;  and,  that  the  small  caribe-fishes,  of  which 
we  saw  everpwhere  an  innumerable  quantity,  devour  in  a 
few  days  the  muscular  flesh,  and  thus  pr^are  the  skeleton* 
It  may  be  supposed,  that  this  operation  can  be  practised 
only  in  places  where  crocodiles  are  not  common.  Some 
tribes,  for  instance  the  Tamanacs,  are  accustomed  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  a  deceased  relative,  and  cut  down  the 
trees  which  he  has  planted.  They  say,  "  that  the  sight  of 
objects,  which  belonged  to  their  relation,  makes  them  melan- 
choly." They  like  better  to  efface  than  to  preserve  remem- 
brances. These  effects  of  Indian  sensibility  are  very  detri- 
mental to  agriculture,  and  the  monks  oppose  with  energy 
these  superstitious  practices,  to  which  the  natives  converted 
to  Christianity  still  adhere  in  the  missions. 

The  tombs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  have  not  been, 
very^  closely  examined,,  because  they  do  not  contain  valuable 
flirticles  like  those  of  Peru ;  and  even  on  the  spot  no  faith  is 
BOW  lent  to  the  chimerical  ideasy  whieh  were  heretofore 
fbrmed  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  El  Dorado.. 
The  thirst  of  gold  everywhere  precedes  the  desirec-of  insfcruc'- 
tion,  and  a  taste  for  researches  into  antiquity;  in  all  the 
mountainous  part  of  South  America,  from  Menda  and  Santa 
Marta  to  the  table-lands  of  Quito  and  Upper  Peru,  the 
labours  of  absolute  mming  hasra  been  undertaken  to  discov^* 
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tombs,  or,  as  the  Creoles  say,  employing  a  word  altered 
from  the  Inca  binguage,  guacas.  When  in  Peru,  at  Man- 
cichi,  I  went  into  the  gtuica,  from  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  masses  of  gold  of  great  value  were  extracted.  No 
trace  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  found  in  the  cavems 
which  have  served  the  natives  of  Guiana  for  ages  as  sepul- 
chres. This  circumstance  proves,  that,  even  at  the  period 
when  the  Caribs,  and  other  travelling  nations,  made  incur- 
sions to  the  south-west,  gold  had  flowed  in  very  small  quan- 
tities frx>m  the  mountains  of  Peru  towards  the  eastern  plains. 
Wherever  the  granitic  rocks  do  not  present  any  of  those 
large  cavities  caused  by  their  decomposition,  or  by  an  accu- 
midation  of  their  blocks,  the  Indians  deposit  their  dead  in 
the  earth.  The  hammock  (chinchorro),  a  kind  of  net  in 
which  the  deceased  had  reposed  during  his  Life,  serves  for 
a  coffin.  This  net  is  fastened  tight  round  the  body,  a  hole 
is  dug  in  the  hut,  and  there  the  body  is  laid.  This  is  the 
most  usual  method,  according  to  the  account  of  the  mis- 
sionary Gili,  and  it  accords  with  what  I  myself  learned  from 
Father  Zea.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  one  timiulu& 
in  Gruiana,  not  even  in  the  plains  of  the  Cassiquiare  and 
the  Essequibo.  Some,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
savannahs  of  Yarinas,  as  in  Canada,  to  the  west  of  the 
Allegbanies.*  It  seems  remarkable  enough  that,  notwith*- 
siaiiiding  the  extreme  abundance  of  wood  in  those  countries, 
the  natives  of  the  Orinoco  were  as  little  accustomed  aa 
the  ancient  Scythians  to  bum  the  dead.  Sometimes  they 
formed  funeral  piles  for  that  purpose;  but  only  after  a 
battle,  when  the  number  of  the  dead  was  considerable.  In 
1748,  the  Parecas  burned  not  only  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  the  Tamanacs,  but  also  those  of  their  own. 
people  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Indians  of 
South  America,  like  all  nations  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
stroijgly  attached  to  the  spots  where  the  bones  of  their 
fathers  repose.  This  feeling,  which  a  great  writer  has 
beautifully  painted  in  the  episode  of  Atala,  is  cherished 
in  all  its  primitive  ardour  by  the  Chinese.    These  people, 

*  Mammies  and  skeletons  contained  in  baskets  were  recently  discovered 
in  a  cavern  in  the  United  States.  It  is  believed,  they  belong  to  a  race  of 
men  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  description  of  these 
tombs  has  some  similitade  with  that  of  the  tombs  of  Ataruipe. 
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among  whom  everything  is  the  produce  of  art,  or  rather  of 
the  most  ancient  civilization,  do  not  change  their  dwelling 
without  canying  along  with  them  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors.  Cofans  are  seen  deposited  on  the  banks  of 
great  rivers,  to  be  transported,  with  the  furniture  of  the 
family,  to  a  remote  province.  These  removals  of  bones, 
heretofore  more  common  among  the  savages  of  North 
America,  are  not  practised  among  the  tribes  of  Q-uiana ;  but 
these  are  not  nomad,  like  nations  who  live  exclusively  by 
hunting. 

We  staid  at  the  mission  of  Atures  only  during  the  time 
necessary  for  passing  the  canoe  through  the  Great  Cataract. 
The  bottom  of  our  frail  bark  had  become  so  thin  that  it  re- 
quired great  care  to  prevent  it  from  splitting.  We  took  leave 
of  the  missionary,  Bernardo  Zea,  who  remained  at  Atures, 
after  having  accompanied  us  during  two  months,  and  shared 
all  our  sufferings.  This  poor  monk  still  continued  to  have 
fits  of  tertian  ague;  they  had  become  to  him  an  habitual 
evil,  to  which  he  paid  little  attention.  Other  fevers  of  a 
more  fatal  kind  prevailed  at  Atures  on  our  second  visit. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  could  not  leave  their  ham- 
mocks, and  we  were  obliged  to  send  in  search  of  cassava- 
bread,  the  most  indispensable  food  of  the  country,  to  the 
independent  but  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Piraoas.  We 
had  hitherto  escaped  these  malignant  fevers,  which,  I 
believe  to  be  always  contagious. 

We  ventured  to  pass  in  our  canoe  through  the  latter  half 
of  the  Eaudal  of  Atures.  We  landed  here  and  there,  to 
climb  upon  the  rocks,  which  like  narrow  dikes  joined  the 
islands  to  one  another.  Sometimes  the  waters  lorce  their 
way  over  the  dikes,  sometimes  they  fall  within  them  with  a 
hoUow  noise.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Orinoco  was 
dry,  because  the  river  had  found  an  issue  by  subterraneous 
caverns.  In  these  solitary  haunts  the  rock-manakin  with 
gilded  plumage  (Pipra  rupicola),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds  of  the  tropics,  builds  its  nest.  The  Eaudahto  of 
Carucari  is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  enormous  blocka 
of  granite,  several  of  which  are  spheroids  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  they  are  piled  together  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  form  spacious  caverns.  We  entered  one  of  these 
caverns  to  gather  the  confervas  that  were  spread  over  thia 
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defts  and  humid  sides  of  the  rock.  This  spot  displajed  one 
of  the  nost  extraordinarj  scenes  of  nature,  that  we  had 
contemplated  on  the  hanks  of  ihe  Orinoco.  The  river  rolled 
its  waters,  turhulently  over  our  heads.  It  seemed  hke  the 
aea  dashing  agamst  ree&  of  rocks ;  hut  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  we  could  remain  iry  heneatii  a  large  sheet  of 
water  that  precipitated  itself  in  a&  arch  from  ahove  the 
bander.  In  other  cavities,  deeper,  hut  less  spacious,  the  rock 
was  pierced  by  the  efieet  of  successiye  filtrations.  We  saw 
columns  of  water,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  descending 
from  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  finding  an  issue  hj  clefts,  that 
aeemed  to  communicate  at  great  distances  with  each  other. 

The  cascades  of  Europe,  forming  only  one  &11,  or  several 
fiiUs  elose  to  each  other,  can  never  produce  such  variety  in 
the  shiftiDg  landscape.  This  variety  is*  peculiar  to  rapids, 
to  a  succession  of  small  cataracts  several  miles  in  lengthy 
to  rivers  that  force  their  way  aeross  rocky  dikes  aod 
accumulated  blocks  of  granite.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  extraordinary  sight  longer  than  we  wished. 
Our  boat  was  to  coast  the  eastern  bank  of  a  narrow  islaady 
and  to  take  us  in  again  after  a  long  circuit.  We  passed  an 
hour  and  a  half  in.  vain  expectation,  of  it.  Night  sroproached, 
and  with  it  a  tremendous  storm.  It  rained  with  violence. 
We  began  to  fear  that  our  frail  bark  had  been  wrecked 
against  the  rocks,  and  that  the  Indians,  conformably  to 
their  habitual  indifference  for  the  evils  of  others,  had 
returned  tranquilly  to  the  mission.  There  were  only  three 
of  us :  we  were  completely  wet,  and  uneasy  respecting  the 
&te  of  our  boat:  it  appeared  for  from  aoeeable  to  pass, 
without  sleep,  a  long  night  of  the  torrid  zone,  amid  the 
Boise  of  the  Baudales.  M.  Bonpland  proposed  to  leave  me 
in  the  island  with  Don  Nicolas  Soto,  and  to  swim  across  the 
branches  of  the  river,  that  are  separated  by  the  granitic 
dikes.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  forest,  and  seek  assistance  at 
Atures  from  Father  Zea.  We  dissuaded  him  with  difficulty 
from  undertaking  this  hazardous  enterprise.  He  knew 
little  of  the  labyrinth  of  small  channels,  into  which  the 
Orinoco  is  divided.  Most  of  them  have  strong  whirlpools, 
and  what  passed  before  our  eyes,  while  we  were  deliberating 
on  our  situation,  proved  sufficiently,  that  the  natives  hal 
deceived  us  respecting  the  absence  of  crocodiles  in  the 
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cataracts.  The  little  monkeys  wbicli  we  had  carried  along 
with  us  for  months^  were  deposited  on  the  point  df  our 
island.  Wet  by  the  rains,  and  sensible  of  the  least  lowering 
of  the  temperature^  these  delicate  animals  sent  forth 
plaintive  cries,  and  attracted  to  the  spot  two  crocodiles,  the 
size  and  leaden  colour  of  which  denoted  their  great  age» 
Their  unexpected  appearance  made  us  reflect  on  the  danger 
we  had  incurred  by  hashing,  at  our  first  passing  by  the 
mission  of  Atures,  ip  the  middle  of  the  Baudal.  iSber  long 
waiting,  the  Indians  at  length  arrived  at  the  ^close  of  day. 
The  natural  coffer-dam,  by  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
descend,  in  order  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island,  had 
become  impassable,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water^ 
The  pilot  sought  long  for  a  more  accessible  passage  in  this 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  islands.  Happily  our  canoe  was  not 
damaged,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  our  instruments, 
provision,  and  animals,  were  embarked. 

We  pursued  our  course  during  a  part  of  the  night,  to 
pitch  our  tent  again  in  the  island  of  Panumana.  We  recog- 
nized with  pleasure  the  spots  where  we  had  botanized  when 
going  up  the  Orinoco.  We  examined  once  more  on  the 
beach  of  Guachaco  that  small  formation  of  sandstone,  which 
reposes  directly  on  granite.  Its  position  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sandstone  wMch  Burckhardt  observed  at  the  entrance 
of  Nubia,  superimposed  on  the  granite  of  Syene.  We  passed, 
without  visitmg  it,  the  new  mission  of  San  Borga,  where  (as 
we  learned  with  regret  a  few  days  after)  the  little  colony  of 
Guahibos  had  fled  al  monte,  &om  the  chuuerical  fear  that  we 
should  carry  them  off,  to  seU  them  as  poUoa,  or  slaves. 
Afber  having  passed  the  rapids  of  Tabaje,  and  the  Baudal  of 
Cariven..  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  llio  Meta,  we  arrived 
without  accident  at  Garichana.  The  missionary  received  us 
with  that  kind  hospitality  which  he  extended  to  us  on  our 
first  passage.  The  sky  was  unfavourable  for  astronomical  ob> 
servations ;  we  had  obtained  some  new  ones  in  the  two  Great 
Cataracts;  but  thence,  as  fiar  as  the  mouth  of  the  Apure, 
we  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  attempt.  M.  Bonpland 
had  the  satisfSaction  at  Garichana  of  dissectmg  a  manati  more 
than  nine  &et  long.  It  was  a  female,  and  the  flesh  appeared 
to  us  not  uxisavouiy.    I  have  ^oken  in  another  place  of  the 
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manner  of  catcbing  this  herbivorous  cetacea.  The  Piraoas, 
some  families  of  whom  inhabit  the  mission  of  Oarichana^ 
detest  this  animal  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  hid  them- 
selves, to  avoid  being  obliged  to  touch  it,  whilst  it  was 
being  conveyed  to  our  hut.  They  said,  that  the  people  of 
their  tribe  die  infallibly,  when  they  eat  of  it.  This  preju- 
dice is  the  more  singular,  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Piraoas, 
the  Guamos  and  the  Ottomacs,  are  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of 
the  manati.  The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  also  an  object  of 
horror  to  some  tribes,  and  of  predilection  to  others. 

The  island  of  Cuba  furnishes  a  fact  little  known  in  the 
history  of  the  manati.  South  of  the  port  of  Xagua,  several 
miles  from  the  coast,  there  are  springs  of  fresh  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  They  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  existing  in  subterraneous  channels, 
communicating  with  the  lofty  mountains  of  Trinidad.  Small 
vessels  sometimes  take  in  water  there ;  and,  what  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  large  manatis  remain  habitually  in 
those  spots.  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  natu- 
ralists to  the  crocodiles  which  advance  from  the  mouth  of 
rivers  far  into  the  sea.  Analogous  circumstances  may  have 
caused,  in  the  ancient  catastrophes  of  our  planet,  that  sin- 
gular mixture  of  pelagian  and  fluviatile  bones  and  petrifac- 
tions, which  is  observed  in  some  rocks  of  recent  formation. 

Our  stay  at  Carichana  was  very  useful  in  recruiting  our 
strength  after  our  fatigues.  M.  Bonpland  bore  with  him 
the  germs  of  a  cruel  malady ;  he  needed  repose  ;  but  as  the 
delta  of  the  tributary  streams  included  between  the  Horeda 
and  Paruasi  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  he  made  long 
herbaUzations,  and  was  wet  through  several  times  in  a  day. 
We  found,  fortunately,  in  the  house  of  the  missionary,  the 
most  attentive  care ;  we  were  supplied  with  bread  made 
of  maize  flour,  and  even  with  milk.  The  cows  yield  nulk 
plentifully  enough  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
wherever  good  pasturage  is  found.  I  call  attention  to  this 
fact,  because  local  circumstances  have  spread  through  the 
Indian  Archipelago  the  prejudice  of  considering  hot  cli- 
mates as  repugnant  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  We  may 
conceive  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  for  a  milk  diet,  the  coimtry  having  been  originally 
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destitute  of  animals  capable  of  fumisliing  it* ;  but  how  can 
we  avoid  being  astonished  at  this  indifference  in  the 
immense  Chinese  popuktion,  living  in  great  part  beyond 
the  tropics,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  nomad  and 
pastoral  tribes  of  central  Asia  ?  K  the  Chinese  have  ever 
been  a  pastoral  people,  how  have  thev  lost  the  tastes  and 
habits  so  intimately  connected  witn  that  state,  which 
precedes  agricultural  institutions  ?  These  questions  are 
interesting  ^lith  respect  both  to  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  oriented  Asia,  and  to  the  ancient  communications  that 
are  supposed  to  have  existed  between  that  part  of  the  world 
and  the  north  of  Mexico. 

We  went  down  the  Orinoco  in  two  days,  from  Carichana 
to  the  mission  of  XJruana,  after  having  again  passed  the 
celebrated  strait  of  Baraguan.  We  stopped  several  times  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  the  river,  and  its  temperature  at 
the  surface,  which  was  27*4®.  The  velocity  was  found  to 
be  two  feet  in  a  second  (sixty-two  toises  in  3'  6"),  in  places 
where  the  bed  of  the  Orinqco  was  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  broad,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  deep.  The 
slope  of  the  river  is  in  fact  extremely  gentle  from  the  Great 
Cataracts  to  Angostura ;  and,  if  a  barometric  measurement 
were  wanting,  the  difference  of  height  might  be  determined 
by  approximation,  by  measuring  from  time  to  time  the 
veloci^-  of  the  stream,  and  the  extent  of  the  section  in 
breadth  and  depth.  We  had  some  observations  of  the  stars 
at  TJruana.  I  found  the  latitude  of  the  mission  to  be  T 
8';  but  the  results  from  different  stars  left  a  doubt  of 
more  than  1'.  The  stratum  of  mosquitos,  which  hovered 
over  the  ground,  was  so  thick  that  1  could  not  succeed  in 
rectifying  properly  the  artificial  horizon.     I  tormented  my- 

*  The  rein-deer  are  not  domesticated  in  Greenland  as  they  are  in 
Laphind;  and  the  Esquimaux  care  little  for  their  milk.  The  bisons 
taken  very  young,  accustom  themselves,  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
to  gra2e  with  herds  of  European  cows.  The  females  in  some  districts  of 
India  yield  a  little  milk,  but  the  natives  have  never  thought  of  milking 
them.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  fabulous  story  related  by  Gomara 
(chap.  43,  p.  36).  according  to  which  the  first  Spanish  navigators  saw^  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  "  stags  led  to  the  savannahs  by  herdsmen  ?" 
The  female  bisons,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  philosophical 
historian  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Mr.  Crawford,  yield  more  milk  than 
common  cows. 
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self  in  Tain ;  and  legpettod  t1»t  I  was  nofc  provided  with  a 
mercurial  horizon.  On  the  7th  txf  June,  good  absolute  alta- 
tndes  of  the  sun  gave  me  69^  40^  for  the  longitude.  We 
had  advanced  from  Esmeralda  1^  17'  toward  the  west,  and 
this  chronometric  determination  merite  entire  oonfidenoe  on 
on  account  of  the  donbie  observations,  made  in  going  and 
returning,  lit  the  Great  Oateracts,  and  at  the  oonfluenoe  of 
the  Atabapo  and  of  the  Apuie. 

The  situation  of  the  mission  of  Uroaxm  is  extramely  pic- 
turesque. The  HttLe  Indian  village  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  granitie  mountain.  Bocks  everywhere  appear  in  the 
form  of  pillars  above  the  forest,  rising  higher  tlian  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees.  The  aspect  of  the  Orinoco  is  nowhere 
more  majestic,  than  when  newed  from  the  hut  of  the  mis- 
sionary, jPray  Samon  Bueno.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand 
six  hundred  toises  broad,  and  it  runs  without  any  winding, 
like  a  vast  canal,  straight  toward  the  east.  Two  long  and 
narrow  islands  (Ida  de  Uruana  and  Itla  vieja  de  la  Manteca) 
contribute  to  give  extent  to  tiie  bed  of  the  river ;  the  two 
banks  are  paraUel,  and  we  cannot  call  it  divided  into  differ- 
ent brandies.  The  miasion  is  inhabited  by  the  Ottomaos, 
a  tribe  in  the  rudest  state,  and  'pruttuniing  one  s£  ttdie  most 
extraordinary  phvsiologieal  ^enamemL  They  «at  ear^; 
ttiat  is,  thw  si^elIIow  tfvery  day,  during  several  months,  very 
considerable  qmantitieB,"to  afiipease  hunger,  and  this  practice 
does  not  appear  to  haiw  any  injurious  effeet  on-l^eir  health. 
Though  we  could  stay  only  <one  day  fct  Uruana,  this  short 
space  of  time  sufficed  to  nuike  us  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  poya,  or  balls  of  earth.  I  also  found  ficmie 
traces  of  ^m  vitiated  appetite  among  the  Ghxamos ;  and  be- 
tween the  eonfluenoe  of  the  Meta  and  the  Apuie,  where 
everybody  speaks  of  dirb-eating  as  of  a  thing  anciently 
known.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  an  account  of  what 
we  ourselves  saw  or  heard  &om  the  missionary,  who  had 
been  doomed  to  live  for  twelve  years  among  the  savage  .and 
turbulent  tribe  of  iiie  Ottomaos. 

l%e  inhabitants  of  Uruana  belong  to  those  nations  of  the 
savannahs  called  wandering  Indians  (Indies  andantes),  who, 
more  difficult  to  civilize  than  the  nations  of  the  forest 
(Indios  del  msmte),  have  a  decided  aversion  to  cultivate  the 
land,  and  live  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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They  are  men  of  very  robust  constitiition ;  but  ill-looking^ 
savage,  yindietive,  and  passionately  fondof  fmnented  liquora. 
They  ore  onmivoroas  rniimah  in  the  highest  degree;  axtd 
therefore  the  other  Indians,  who  oonsider  them  as  barba- 
rians, have  a  common  saying,  "**  nothing  is  ao  loathaome  but 
that  an  Ottomac  will  eat  it."  While  the  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  and  its  tributary  streams  are  low,  the  Ottomaes 
subsist  on  fish  and  turtles.  The  former  ibey  kill  with  fwn^- 
prisiDg  dexterity,  by  shooting  them  with  an  airrow  when 
they  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  ihe  rivew 
swell  fishing  almost  entirely  ceases.*  It  is  then  yery  diffi- 
cult to  procure  fish,  which  often  fails  the  poor  misaionarieB, 
on  fast-days  as  well  as  flesh-^ays,  thou^  aJl  the  young 
Indians  are  under  the  obligation  of  ^'fishing  for  the  con- 
vent." During  the  period  of  these  inundations,  which  last 
two  or  three  months,  the  Ottomaes  swaQow  a  prodigious 
quBntity  of  earth.  We  found  heaps  of  earth-b^dls  in  their 
huts,  piled  up  in  pyramids  three  or  foixr  feet  high.  These 
balls  were  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  earth  which 
the  Ottomaes  eat,  is  a  very  fine  and  unctuous  day,  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour;  and,  when  bebg  slightly  baked  at 
the  fire,  the  hardened  crust  has  a  tiirt  indining  to  red, 
owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it.  We 
brought  awi^  some  of  this  earth,  which  we  took  from  the 
winter-^ovision  of  the  Indians;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  is  steatitic,  and  that  it  contains  magnesia. 
Yauquelin  did  not  discover  any  traces  of  that  substance 
in  it :  but  he  found  that  it  contained  more  silex  than  aliuninay 
and  three  or  four  per  cent  of  lime. 

The  Ottomaes  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  day  indifferently ; 
they  choose  the  alluvial  beds  or  strata,  which  contain  the 
most  unctuous  earth,  and  the  smoothest  to  the  touch.  I 
inquired  of  the  missionary  whether  the  moistened  day  were 
made  to  undergo  that  peculiar  decomposition  whicih  is  indi- 
cated by  a  disengageiyent  of  carbonic  add  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  wtiich  is  designated  in  every  language  by  the 
term  of*  putrefaction ;  but  he  assured  us,  that  the  natives 
neither  cause  the  clay  to  rot,  nor  do  they  mingle  it  with 

*  In  Sooth  America,  as  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  swelling  of  the  riverB, 
which  occurs  periodically  in  every  part  of  Che  torrid  zone,  is  erroneoiu^ 
tfttrfbuted  to  the  melting  of  the  snow*. 
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flour  of  maize,  oil  of  turtle's  eggs,  op  fat  of  the  crocodile. 
We  ourselves  examined,  both  at  the  Orinoco  and  after  our 
return  to  Paris,  the  balls  of  earth  which  we  brought  awaj 
with  us,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  mixture  of  any  organic 
substance,  whether  oily  or  farinaceous.  The  savage  regards 
every  thing  as  nourishing  that  appeases  hunger:  when, 
therefore,  you  inquire  of  an  Ottomac  on  what  he  subsists 
during  the  two  months  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest  flood 
he  shows  you  his  balls  of  clayey  earth.  This  he  calls  his 
principal  food  at  the  period  when  he  can  seldom  procure  a 
lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  flsh  swimming  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  If  necessity  force  the  Indians  to  eat  earth 
during  two  months  (and  m)m  three  quarters  to  five  quarters 
of  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hours),  he  eats  it  from  choice 
durinff  the  rest  of  the  year.  Every  day  .in  the  season  of 
drought,  when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes  his  balls 
of  potfa,  and  mingles  a  little  clay  with  his  other  aliment. 
It  IS  most  surprising  that  the  Ottomacs  do  not  become  lean 
by  swallowing  such  quantities  of  earth:  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  robust.  The  missionary  Fray  Bamon 
Bueno  asserts,  that  he  never  remarked  any  alteration  in  the 
health  of  the  natives  at  the  period  of  the  great  risings  of  the 
Orinoco. 

The  Ottomacs  during  sopie  months  eat  daily  three-<juarters 
of  a  pound  of  clay  sUgntly  hardened  by  fire,  but  which  they 
moisten  before  swallowing  it.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
verify  hitherto  with  precision  how  much  nutritious  vegetable 
or  animal  matter  they  take  in  a  week  at  the  same  time;  but 
they  attribute  the  sensation  of  satiety  which  they  feel,  to 
the  clay,  and  not  to  the  wretched  aliments  which  they  take 
with  it  occasionally. 

No  physiological  phenomenon  being  entirely  insulated,  it 
ma^  be  interesting  to  examine  several  analogous  phenomena, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  I  observed  everywhere 
within  the  torrid  zone,  in  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
children,  women,  and  sometimes  even  full-grown  men,  an 
inordinate  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  swallowing  earth; 
not  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  earth,  to  neutralize  (as  it  is  said) 
acid  juices,  but  a  fat  clay,  imctuous,  and  exhaling  a  strong 
smell.  It  is  often  found  necessary  to  tie  the  children's 
hands    or  to  confine  them,  to  prevent  their  eating  earth, 
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when  the  raiii  ceases  to  fall.  At  the  village  of  Banco,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Magdalena,  I  saw  the  Indian  women 
who  make  pottery  continuaUy  swallowing  great  pieces  of 
clay.  These  women  were  not  in  a  state  of  pregnancy;  and 
they  affinned,  that  earth  is  an  aliment  which  they  do  not 
find  hurtful.  In  other  American  tribes,  people  soon  fall 
sick,  and  waste  away,  when  they  yield  too  much  to  this 
mania  of  eating  earth.  We  found  at  the  mission  of  San 
Borja  an  Indian  child  of  the  Guahiba  nation,  who  was  as 
thin  as  a  skeleton.  The  mother  informed  us  that  the  little 
girl  was  reduced  to  this  lamentable  state  of  atrophy  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disordered  appetite,  she  having  refused  during  four 
months  to  take  almost  any  other  food  than  clay.  Yet  San 
Borja  is  only  twenty-five  leagues  distant  jfrom  the  mission  of 
TJruana,  inhabited  by  that  tnbe  of  the  Ottomacs,  who,  jfrom 
the  effect  no  doubt  of  a  habit  progressively  acquired,  swallow 
the  foya  without  experiencing  any  pemjcious  effects.  Father 
Gumilla  asserts,  that  the  Ottomacs  take  as  an  aperient,  oil, 
or  rather  the  melted  fat  of  the  crocodile,  when  they  feel  any 
gastric  obstructions;  but  the  missionary  whom  we  found 
among  them  was  little  disposed  to  confirm  this  assertion. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  the  mania  of  eating  earth  is  much 
more  rare  in  the  frigid  and  temperate  than  in  the  torrid 
zones  ;  and  why  in  Europe  it  is  found  only  among  women 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  sickly  children.  This  difference 
between  hot  and  temperate  climates  arises  perhaps  only 
from  the  inert  state  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  caused 
by  strong  cutaneous  perspiration.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  be  observed,  that  the  inordinate  taste  for  eating  earth 
augments  among  the  African  slaves,  and  becomes  more 
pernicious,  when  they  are  restricted  to  a  regimen  purely 
vegetable  and  deprived  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  delight  in  eating  a 
'  yellowish  earth,  which  they  call  caouac.  The  slaves  who  are 
taken  to  America  endeavour  to  indulge  in  this  habit ;  but  it 
proves  detrimental  to  their  health.  They  say,  that  the 
earth  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  that 
of  their  country."  Thibaut  de  Chanvalon,  in  his  Yoyage  to 
Martinico,  expresses  himself  very  judiciously  on  this  patho- 
logical phenomenon.  "Another  cause,"  he  says,  "of  this 
pain  in  the  stomach  is,  that  several  of  the  negroes,  who  come 
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ficom  the  ooaat  of  Quinea,  eat  earth ;  not  from  a  depraved 
taste,  or  in  consequeoce  of  disease,  but  from  a  habit  con- 
tracted at  home  in  Africa,  where  they  eat,  they  sa^,  a  par^ 
ticular  earth,  the  taste  of  which  they  find  agreeable,  without 
suffering  any  inconvenience.  They  seek  in  our  iriands  for 
the  earth  most  similar  to  this,  and  prefer  a  yellowish  red 
Yolcanic  tufa.  It  is  sold  secretly  in  our  public  markets; 
but  this  is  an  abuse  which  the  pohce  ousht  to  correct.  The 
negroes  who  have  this  habit  are  so  fond  of  caauae,  that  no 
chastisement  will  prevent  their  eating  it." 

In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  at  the  island  of  Java,  Lfeibil- 
lardiere  saw,  between  Surabaya  and  Sainarang,  little  square 
and  reddish  cakes  exposed  for  sale.  These  cakes  <»lled 
ianaampo^  were  cakes  of  clay,  slightly  baked^  which  the 
natives  eat  with  relish.  The  attention  of  physiologists, 
since  my  return  from  the  Orinoco,  having  been  powerfully 
directed  to  these  phenomena  of  g^hagy^  M.  Leschenault, 
(one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  to  the  Antartic  re- 
gions under  the  command  of  captain  Baudin)  has  published 
some  curious  details  on  the  tanaampo,  or  ampo,  of  the  Java- 
nese. "The  reddish  and  somewhat  ferruginous  clay,*'  he 
says  "  which  the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  fond  of  eating  oc- 
casionally, is  spread  on  a  plate  of  iron,  and  baked,  after 
having  been  rolled  into  little  cylinders  in  the  form  of  the 
bark  of  cinnamon.  In  this  state  it  takes  the  name  of  ampo, 
and  is  sold  in  the  public  markets.  This  clay  has  a  peculiar 
taste,  which  is  owing  to  the  baking :  it  is  very  absorbent, 
and  adheres  to  the  tongue,  which  it  dries.  In  general  it  is 
<mly  the  Javanese  women  who  eat  the  ampo,  either  in  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  or  in  order  to  grow  thin ;  the  absence 
of  plumpness  being  thero  regarded  as  a  kind  of  beauty. 
The  use  of  this  earth  is  fatal  to  health;  the  women  lose 
their  appetite  imperceptibly,  and  take  only  with  relish  a 
very  small  quantity  of  food ;  but  the  desiro  of  becoming  thin, 
iind  of  preserving  a  slender  shape,  induces  them  to  brave 
these  dangers,  and  maintains  the  crodit  of  the  ompo."  The 
savage  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  also,  to  appease  their 
hunger  in  times  of  scarcity,  eat  great  pieces  of  a  friable  Lapis 
oUaria,  Yauquelin  analysed  this  stone,  and  found  in  it, 
beside  magnesia  and  silex  in  equal  portions,  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  copper.    M.  Goldberry  had  seen  the  negroes  iii 
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Africa,  in  the  islands  of  Bunck  and  Los  Idolos,  eat  a  earth 
of  which  he  had  himself  eaten,  without  being  incommoded 
by:  it,  and  which  also  was  a  white  and  mable  steatite. 
These  examples  of  earl^-eating  in  the  torrid  zone  appeair 
very  strange.  We  are  struck  by  the  anomaly  of  finding  a 
taste,  which  might  seem  to  belong  only  to,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  E^rile  regions,  prefToiling  among  races  of  rude 
and  indolent  men,  who  live  in  the  finest  and  most  fertile 
countries  on  the  globe.  We  saw  at  Popayan,  and  in  several 
mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  lime  reduced  to  a  very  fijie 
powder,  sold  in  the  .public  markets  to  the  natives  among 
other  articles  of  food.  This  powder,  when  eaten,  is  mingl^ 
with  coca,  that  is,  with  the  leaves  of  the  Erythroxylon  peru- 
lianum.  It  is  well' known-,  that  Indian  messengers  take  no 
«ther  aliment  for  whole  days  than  lime  and  coca:  both 
excite  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  of  the  gastric  juice ;  they 
take  away  the  appetite,  without  afibrding  any  nourishment 
to  the  body.  In  other  parts  of  South  America,  on  the 
eoast  of  Bio  de  la  Hacha,  the  Gnajiros  swallow  lime  alone^ 
without  adding  any  vegetable  matter  to  it.  They  carry  with 
them  a  little  box  filled  with  lime,  as  we  ib  sni^-boxes,  and 
as  in  Asia  people  carry  a  betel*'box.  This  American  custom 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  first  Spanish  navigators.  Lime 
blackens  the  teeth;  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as 
among  several  American  hordes,  to  blacken  the  teeth  is  to 
beautify  them.  In  the  cold  regions  of  t^e  kingdom  of 
Quito,  the  natives  of  Tigua  eat  habitually  from  choice,  and 
without  any  iojurious  consequences,  a  very  fine  clay,  mixed 
with  quartzose  sand.  This  clay,  suspended  in  water,  renders, 
it  milky.  We  find  in  their  huts  large  vessels  filled  with 
this  water,  which  serves  as  a  beverage,  and  which  the  In- 
dians call  offua  or  leche  de  llanka* 

When  we  reflect  on  these  facts,  we  perceive  that  ih» 
appetite  for  clayey,  magnesian,  and  calcareous  earth  is  most 
common  among  the  people  of  the  terrid  zone ;  that  it  is 
not  always  a  cause  of  disease^  and  that  some  tribes  eat  earth 
from  choice,  whilst  others  (as  the  Ottomacs  in  America^ 
and  the  inhabitante  of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific)  eat 
it  from  want,  and  to  appease  hunger.     A  great  number  of 

*  Water  or  milk  of  clay.  Ltanka  is  a  word  of  the  general  language 
of  the  Incas,  signiiying  fine  clay. 
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physiological  phenomena  prove  that  a  temporary  cessation 
of  hunger  may  be  produced  though  the  substances  that  are 
submitted  to  the.  organs  of  digestion  may  not  be,  properly 
speaking,  nutritive.  The  eartli  of  the  Ottomacs,  composed 
of  a^umine  and  silex,  furnishes  probably  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  to  the  composition  of  tne  organs  of  man.  These 
organs  contain  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  bones,  in  the 
lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  in  white  hairs ;  they  afford  very  small  quantities 
of  silex  in  black  hair;  and,  according  to  VauqueHn,  but 
a  few  atoms  of  alumine  in  the  bones,  though  this  is  con- 
tained abundantly  in  the  greater  part  of  those  vegetable 
substances  which  form  part  of  our  nourishment.  It  is  not 
the  same  with  man  as  with  animated  beings  placed  lower 
in  the  scale  of  organization.  In  the  former,  assimilation  is 
exerted  only  on  those  substances  that  enter  essentially  into 
the  composition  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  medul- 
lary matter  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain.  Plants,  on  the 
contrary,  draw  from  the  soil  the  salts  that  are  found  acci- 
dentally mixed  in  it;  and  their  fibrous  texture  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earths  that  predominate  in 
the  spots  which  they  inhabit.  An  object  well  worthy  of 
research,  and  which  has  long  fixed  my  attention,  is  the 
small  number  of  simple  substances  (earthy  and  metallic) 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  animated  beings,  and 
which  alone  appear  fitted  to  maintain  what  we  may  call  the 
chemical  movement  of  vitality. 

We  must  not  confound  the  sensations  of  hunger  with 
that  vague  feeling  of  debility  which  is  produced  by  want  of 
nutrition,  and  by  other  pathologic  causes.  The  sensation 
of  hunger  ceases  long  before  digestion  takes  place,  or  the 
chyme  is  converted  into  chyle.  It  ceases  either  by  a 
nervous  and  tonic  impression  exerted  by  the  aliments  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  or,  because  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  fiUed  with  substances  that  excite  the  mucous  mem- 
branes to  an  abundant  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  To 
this  tonic  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  the 
prompt  and  salutary  effects  of  what  are  called  nutritive 
medicaments  may  be  attributed,  such  as  chocolate,  and 
every  substance  that  gently  stimulates  and  nourishes  at 
the  same  time.     It  is  the  absence  of  a  nervous  stimulant 
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that  renders  the  solitary  use  of  a  nutritive  substance  (as 
starch,  gum,  or  sugar)  less  favourable  to  assimilation,  and 
to  the  reparation  of  the  losses  which  the  human  body  under- 
goes. Opium,  which  is  not  nutritive,  is  employed  with 
success  in  Asia,  in  times  of  great  scarcity ;  it  acts  as  a 
tonic.  But  when  the  matter  which  fills  the  stomach  can 
be  regarded  neither  as  an  aliment,  that  is,  as  proper  to  be 
assimilated,  nor  as  a  tonic  stimulating  the  nerves,  the 
cessation  of  hunger  is  probably  owing  only  to  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice.  We  here  touch  upon  a  problem  of 
physiology  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
Hunger  is  appeased,  the  painful  feeling  of  inanition  ceases, 
when  the  stomach  is  filled.  It  is  said  that  this  viscus 
stands  in  need  of  ballast;  and  every  language  furnishes 
figurative  expressions,  which  convey  the  idea  that  a  mecha- 
nical distension  of  the  stomach  causes  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation. Eecent  works  of  physiology  still  speak  of  the 
painful  contraction  which  the  stomach  experiences  during 
hunger,  the  fiiction  of  its  sides  against  one  another,  and 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  texture  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus.  The  observations  of  Bichat,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  fine  experiments  of  Majendie,  are  in.  contra- 
diction to  these  superannuated  hypotheses.  After  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight,  or  even  sixty  hours  of  abstinence,  no 
contraction  of  the  stomach  is  observed ;  it  is  only  on  the 
fourth  or  fifbh  day  that  this  organ  appears  to  change  in  a 
small  degree  its  dimensions.  The  quantity  of  the  gastric 
juice  diminishes  with  the  duration  of  abstinence.  It  is 
probable  that  this  juice,  far  from  accumulating,  is  digested 
as  an  alimentary  wibstance.  If  a  cat  or  dog  be  made  to 
swallow  a  substance  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
digested,  a  pebble  for  instance,  a  mucous  and  acid  liquid 
is  formed  abundantly  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  some- 
what resembling  in  its  composition  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
human  body.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  when 
the  want  of  aliments  compels  the  Ottomacs  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  Caledonia  to  swallow  clay  and  steatite 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  these  earths  occasion  a  powerful 
secretion  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  in  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  these  people.  The  observations  which  I  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  have  been  recently  confirmed 
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ij  the  direct  experiments  of  two  distingoiBbed  joung  piij- 
ttologists,  MM.  Cloquet  and  Breschet.  After  long  htetrng 
thej  ate  as  mucb  as  five  ounces  of  a  silveiy  green  and  verr 
flexible  laminar  talc.  Tbeir  hunger  was  completelj  satisfied^ 
and  thej  felt  no  inconvenience  from  a  kind  of  foc^  to  whick 
their  organs  were  unaccustomed.  It  is  known  that  great 
use  is  still  made  in  the  East  of  the  bolar  and  sigiUated 
earths  of  Lemnos,  which  are  clay  mingled  with  oxide  of 
iron.  In  Germany,  the  workmen  employed  in  the  quarries 
of  sandstone^'worked  at  the  mountain  of  Kiffhauser  spread  » 
very  fine  clay  upon  their  bread,  instead  of  butter,  whidi  th^ 
cmsteMtdtcr*  (stone-butter). 

The  state  of  perfect  health  enjoyed  by  the  Ottomaes 
during  the  time  when  they  use  little  muscular  exercise,  and 
are  subjected  to  so  extraordinary  a  regimen,  is  a  phend- 
menon  difficult  to  be  explained.  It  can  be  attributed  only 
to  a.  habit,  prolonged  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
structure  of  the  digestive  apparatus  differs  much  in  animals 
that  feed  exclusivmy  on  flesh  or  on  seeds ;  it  is  even  pro- 
bable that  the  gastric  juice  changes  its  nature,  according  as 
it  is  employed  in  effectmg  the  digestion  of  animal  or  vege- 
table substances ;  yet  we  are  able  gradually  to  change  the 
regimen  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  to  feed 
the  former  with  flesh,  and  the  latter  with  vegetables.  Man 
can  accustom  himself  to  an  extraordinary  abstinence,  and 
find  it  but  little  painful,  if  he  employ  tonic  or  stimulating 
substances  (various  drugs,  small  quantities  of  opium,  betel, 
tobacco,  or  leaves  of  coca)  ;  or  if  he  supply  his  stomach,  from 
time  to  time,  ^th  earthy  insipid  substances,  that  are  not 
in  themselves  fit  for  nutrition.  Like  man  in  a  savage  state, 
some  animalff,  when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winter,  swallow 
clay  or  friable  steatites ;  such  are  the  wolves  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  the  rein-deer,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Patrin,  the  kids  in  Siberia.  The  Russian 
hunters,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Amour,  use 
a  clayey  matter,  which  they  call  rack-butter,  as  a  bait.  The 
animals  scent  this  clay  from  afar,  and  are  fond  of  the  smell ; 
as  the  claif3  of  bucaro,  known  in  Portugal  and  Spain  by  the 

*  This  tieinbutter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mountain  butter 
(herffbutier) ,  which  is  a  saline  substance,  produced  by  a  deccomposition 
of  aluminous  schists. 
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name  of  odonferoufi  earths  (tierras  oloarosas),  have  an  odour 
agreeable  to  women.*  Brown  relates,  in  his  History  of 
Jamaica,  thafc  the  crocodiles  of  South  America  swallow 
small  stones  and  pieces  of  Tery  hard  wood,  when  the  lakes 
which  they  inhabit  are  dry,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of 
food.  M.  Bonpland  and  I  observed  in  a  crocodile,  eleven 
feet  long,  which  we  dissected  at  Batallez,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bio  Magdalena,  that  the  stomach  of  this  reptile  con- 
tained half-digested  fish,  and  rounded  fragments  of  granite 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  the  crocodiles  swallow  these  stony  masses  accidentally^ 
for  they  do  not  catch  fish  with  their  lower  jaw  restinff  on 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  Indians  have 
framed  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  these  indolent  animals 
like  to  augment  their  weight,  that  they  may  have  leas 
trouble  in  diving.  I  rather  think  that  they  load  their 
Btomach  with  large  pebbles,  to  excite  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  The  experiments  of  Majendie 
render  this  explanation  extremely  probable.  With  respect 
to  the  habit  of  the  granivorous  birds,  particularly  the  gal^- 
nacesB  and  ostriches,  of  swallowing  sand  and  small  pebbles, 
it  has  been  hitherto  attributed  to  an  instinctive  desire  of 
accelerating  the  trituration  of  the  aliments  in  a  muscular 
and  thick  stomach. 

We  have  mentioned,  that  tribes  of  Negroes  on  the 
Gambia  mingle  clay  with  their  rice.  Some  families  of  Otto- 
macs  were  perhaps  formerly  accustomed  to  cause  the  maize 
and  other  farinaceous  seeds  to  rot  in  their  poya,  in  order  to 
eat  earth  and  amylaceous  matter  together :  possibly  it  was  a 
preparation  of  this  kind,  that  Father  Gumilla  described  in- 
distinctly in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  when  he  affirms, 
"  that  the  Guamos  and  the  Ottomacs  feed  upon  earth  only 
because  it  is  impregnated  with  the  sustancia  del  maiz,  (sub- 
stance of  maize)  and  the  fat  of  the  cayman."  I  have  ali^ady 
observed  that  neither  the  present  missionary  of  TJruana,  nor 
Eray  Juan  Gonzales,  who  lived  long  in  those  countries,  knew 
anything  of  this  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 

*  Bucaro  (vas  fictile  odoriferum).  People  are  fond  of  drinking  out  of 
these  yessels  on  account  of  the  smell  of  the  clay.  The  women  of  the 
province  of  Alentejo  acquire  a  habit  of  masticating  the  bucaro  earth  ;  and 
feel  a  great  privation  when  they  cannot  indalge  tlus  vitiated  taste. 
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with  the  poya.  Perhaps  Eather  GamilLi  has  confounded 
the  preparation  of  the  earth,  which  the  natives  swallow,  with 
the  custom  they  still  retain  (of  which  M.  Bonpland  acquired 
the  certainty  on  the  spot)  of  burying  in  the  ground  the 
beans  of  a  species  of  mimosacea,*  to  cause  them  to  enter 
into  decomposition,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  a  white 
bread,  savoury,  but  difficult  of  digestion.  I  repeat  that  the 
balls  ofpoya,  which  we  took  from  the  winter  stores  of  the 
Indians,  contained  no  trace  of  animal  fat,  or  of  amylaceous 
matter.  GumiUa  being  one  of  the  most  credulous  travellers 
we  know,  it  almost  perplexes  us  to  credit  facts,  which  even 
be  has  thought  fit  to  reject.  In  the  second  volume  of 
his  work,  he  however  gainsays  a  great  part  of  what  he 
advanced  in  the  first ;  he  no  longer  doubts,  that  "  half  at 
least  (a  lo  menos)  of  the  bread  of  the  Ottomacs  and  the 
G-uamos  is  clay."  He  asserts,  "that  children  and  full 
grown  persons  not  only  eat  this  bread  without  suffering  in 
their  health,  but  also  greatpieces  of  pure  clay  {muchos  ter- 
rones  de  pvra  greda.)"  BLe  adds,  that  those  who -feel  a 
weight  on  the  stomach  physic  themselves  with  the  fat  of  the 
crocodile,  which  restores  their  appetite,  and  enables  them  to 
continue  to  eat  pure  earth. t  It  is  certain,  that  the  Guamos 
are  very  fond,  if  not  of  the  fat,  at  least  of  the  flesb  of  the 
crocodile,  which  appeared  to  us  white,  and  without  any  smell 
of  musk.  In  Sennaar,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  equally 
esteemed,  and  sold  in  the  markets. 

The  little  village  of  Uruana  is  more  difficult  to  govern 
than  most  of  the  other  missions.  The  Ottomacs  are  a  rest- 
less, turbulent  people,  with  unbridled  passions.  They  are 
not  only  fond  to  excess  of  the  fermented  liquors  prepared  from 
cassava  and  maize,  and  of  palm-wine,  but  they  throw  them- 
selves into  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication,  we  might  say  of 
madness,  by  the  use  of  the  powder  of  niopo.  They  gather 
the  long  pods  of  a  mimosacea,  which  we  have  made  known 
by  the  name  of  Acacia  niopo,  J  cut  them  into  pieces,  moisten 

*  Of  t}ie  genus  Inga.  +  Gnmilla,  vol.  ii,  p.  260 . 

X  It  is  an  acacia  with  very  delicate  leaves,  and  not  an  Inga.  We 
brought  home  another  species  of  mimosacea  (the  chiga  of  the  Ottomacs, 
and  the  sepa  of  the  Maypores),  that  yields  seeds,  the  flour  of  which  is 
eaten  at  Uruana  like  cassava.  From  this  flour  the  chiga  bread  is  pre- 
pai'ed,  which  is  so  common  at  Cunariche,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
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them,  and  cause  them  to  ferment,  "When  the  softened 
seeds  begin  to  grow  black,  they  are  kneaded  like  a  paste, 
mixed  with  some  flour  of  cassava  and  lime  procured  from 
the  shell  of  a  helix,  and  the  whole  mass  is  exposed  to  a  very 
brisk  fire,  on  a  gridiron  made  of  hard  wood.  The  hardened 
paste  takes  the  form  of  small  cakes.  When  it  is  to  be  used, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  placed  on  a  dish  five  or  six 
inches  wide.  The  Ottomac  holds  this  dish,  which  has  a 
handle,  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  inhales  the  niopo  by  the 
nose,  through  the  forked  bone  of  a  bird,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  are  applied  to  the  nostrils.  This  bone,  without  which 
the  Ottomac  believes  that  he  could  not  take  this  kind  of 
snufi*,  is  seven  inches  long ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  leg- 
bon^  of  a  large  sort  of  plover.  The  niopo  is  so  stimulating, 
that  the  smallest  portions  of  it  produce  violent  sneezing  in 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  its  nse.  Father  Gumilla 
says,  "  This  diabolical  powder  of  the  Ottomacs,  furnished  by 
an  arborescent  tobacco-plant,  intoxicates  them  through  the 
nostrils  (emboracha  por  las  narices),  deprives  them  of  reason 
for  some  hours,  and  renders  them  furious  in  battle."  How- 
ever varied  may  be  the  family  of  the  leguminous  plants  in  the 
chemical  and  medical  properties  of  their  seeds,  juices,  and 
roots,  we  cannot  believe,  from  what  we  know  hitherto  of  the 
group  of  mimosacese,  that  it  is  principally  the  pod  of  the 
Acacia  niopo,  which  imparts  the  stimulant  power  to  the  snuff 
of  the  Ottomacs.  This  power  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
freshly  calcined  lime.  We  have  shown  above,  that  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Andes  of  Popayan,  and  the  Gruajiros, 
who  wander  between  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the  Eio  la 
Hacha,  are  also  fond  of  swallowing  lime  as  a  stimulant, 
to  augment  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  the  gastric 
juice. 

A  custom  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  niopo  just  de- 
scribed, was  observed  by  La  Condamine  among  the  natives  of 
the  Upper  Maranon.  The  Omaguas,  whose  name  is  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  the  expeditions  attempted  in  search  of 
El  Dorado,  have  like  the  Ottomacs,  a  dish,  and  the  hollow 
bone  of  a  bird,  by  which  they  convey  to  their  nostrils  their 
powder  of  curupa.  The  seed  that  yields  this  powder  is 
no  doubt  also  a  mimosacea ;  for  the  Ottomacs,  according  to 

Orinoco.     The  chi^a  is   a    species   of  Inga,  and  I  know  of  no   other 
imosacea  that  can  supply  the  place  of  the  cerealia. 
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Father  OQi,  designate  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  one  hnsh 
dred  and  sixty  leagues  from  the  Amazon,  the  Acacia  niopo 
by  the  name  of  eurupa.  Since  the  geographical  researches 
which  I  have  recently  made  on  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
Philip  Ton  Huten,  and  the  real  situation  of  the  proTinee  of 
Papamene,  or  of  the  Omaeuas,  the  probability  of  an  ancient 
communication  between  the  Ottomacs  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Omaguaa  of  the  Msranon  has  become  more  interesting 
and  more  probable.  The  former  came  from  the  Meta, 
perhaps  from  the  country  between  the  Meta  and  the 
Guaviare;  the  latter  assert,  that  they  descended  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Maraiion  by  the  Bio  Jupura,  coming  from 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada.  Now, 
it  is  precisely  between  the  Quayavero,  (which  joins  the 
Guaviare,)  and  the  Caqueta,  (which  takes  lower  down  the 
name  of  Japura,)  that  the  country  of  the  Omagua  fuppears 
to  be  situate,  of  which  the  adventurers  of  Coro  and  Tocuyo 
in  vain  attempted  the  conauest.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
striking  contrast  between  tne  present  barbarism  of  the 
Ottomacs  and  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Omaguas ;  but 
all  parts  of  the  latter  nation  were  not  perhaps  alike  ad- 
vanced in  civiUzstion,  and  the  example  of  tribes  &llen  into 
complete  barbarism  are  unhappily  out  too  common  in  the 
history  of  our  species.  Anotner  point  of  resemblance  may 
be  remarked  between  the  Ottomacs  apd  the  Omaguas. 
Both  of  these  nations  are  celebrated  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  for  their  employment  of  caout- 
chouc in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  utUity. 
The  real  herbaceous  tobacco  *  (for  the  missionaries  haye 

*  The  word  tobacco  (tabaeeo),  like  the  words  aayannah,  maise, 
cacique,  maguey  (agaye),  aad  manati,  helonga  to  the  ancient  language 
of  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo.  It  did  not  properly  denote  the  herb,  but  the 
tube  tiirough  which  the  smoke  was  inhaled.  It  seems  surprising,  that  a 
vegetable  production  so  unirersaUy  spread  should  have  different  names 
among  neighbouring  people.  The  pete-ma  of  the  Omaguas  is,  no  doubt, 
the  pety  of  the  Guaranos  ;  but  the  analogy  between  the  Cabre  and  A\- 
gonkio  (or  Lenni-Lenape)  woids,  which  denote  tobacco,  may  be  merdy 
accidental.    The  following  are  the  synonymes  in  thirteen  languages. 

North  America.  Aztec  or  Mexican ;  jfetl:  Aigonkin ;  eema:  Huron ; 
oynffoua. 

South  America.  Peruvian  or  Quichua ;  »ayri :  Chiquito ;  pilis : 
Guarany  ;  pety :  Yilela ;  tusup  :  Mbaja,  (west  of  the  Paraguay)  nolo- 
dagadi:  Mozo  (between  the  HioUcayale  and  the  Rio  Madeira)  eabare: 
Omagua ;  petema ;  Tamanae ;  eavai :  Maypure ;  jema :  Cabre ;  eeema. 
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the  habit  of  calling  the  mopo  or  curupa  tree*tobacco)  has 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  by  all  the  native 
people  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  conqueBt 
the  habit  of  smoking  was  found  to  be  alike  spread  over  both 
North  and  South  America.  The  Tamanacs  and  the  May- 
pures  of  Guiana  wrap  maize-leaves  round  their  cigars,  as  the 
Mexicans  did  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Cortes.  The 
Spaniards  have  substituted  paper  for  the  leaves  of  mai£e,  in 
imitation  of  them.  The  poor  Indians  of  the  forests  of  the 
Orinoco  know  as  well  as  did  the  great  nobles  at  the  court  of 
Montezuma,  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  an  excellent  nar*- 
cotic ;  and  they  use  it  not  only  to  procure  their  afternoon  nap, 
but  also  to  put  themselves  into  that  state  of  quiescence, 
which  they  call  dreaming  with  ike  eyes  open,  or  day-d/retimingj 
The  use  of  tobacco  appears  to  me  to  be  now  very  rare  in 
the  missions ;  and  in  !New  Spain,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
revenue-officers,  the  natives,  who  are  almost  alLdescended  from 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Aztec  people,  do  not  smoke  at  all. 
Father  Gili  affirms,  that  the  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  is 
xujknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Orinoco.  I  rather 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  having  been  told  that  the 
Sercucumas  of  the  Erevato  and  the  Caura,  neighbours  of 
the  whitish  Taparitos,  swallow  tobacco  chop{>ed  small,  and 
impregnated  with  some  other  very  stimulant  juices,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  battle.  Of  the  four  species  of  nico- 
tiana  cultivated  in  Europe*  we  found  only  two  growing 
wild ;  but  the  Nicotiana  loxensis,  and  the  Nicotiana  audi- 
cola,  which  I  found  on  the  back  of  the  Andes,  at  the  height 
of  eighteen  himdred  and  fifty  toises  (aUnost  the  height  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe),  are  very  similar  to  the  N.  tabacum 
and  N.  rustica.  The  whole  genus,  however,  is  almost  ezclu> 
sively  American,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  species 
appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  the  mountainous  and  temperate 
region  of  the  tropica. 

It  was  neither  from  Virginia,  nor  from  South  America, 
but  from  the  Mexican  province  of  Yucatan,  that  Europe 
received  the  first  tobacco  seeds,  about  the  year  1669.t    The 

*  Nicotiana  tabacam,  N.  mstica,  N.  panicidata,  and  N.  glatinoaa. 

f  The  Spaniards  became  acquainted  with  tobacco  in  the  West  India 
Islands  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  narcotic  plant  preceded  the  cultivation  of  the 
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celebrated  Ealeigh  contributed  most  to  introduce  the  custoin 
of  smoking  among  the  nations  of  the  north.  As  early,  as  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bitter  complaints  were  made 
in  England  "  of  this  imitation  of  the  manners  of  a  savage 
people."  It  was  feared  that,  by  the  practice  of  smoking 
tobacco,  "  Englishmen  would  degenerate  into  a  barbarous 
state."  • 

When  the  Ottomacs  of  TJruana,  by  the  use  of  niopo 
(their  arborescent  tobacco),  and  of  fermented  liquors,  have 
thrown  themselves  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  which  lasts 
several  days,  they  kill  one  another  without  ostensibly  fight- 
ing. The  most  vindictive  among  them  poison  the  nail  of 
their  tfiumb  with  curare ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  missionary,  the  mere  impression  of  this  poisoned  nail 
-mav  become  a  mortal  wound,  if  the  curare  be  very  active, 
and  immediately  mingle  with  the  mass  of  the  blood. '  "When 
the  Indians,  after  a  quarrel  at  night,  commit  a  murder,  they 
throw  the  dead  body  into  the  river,  fearing  that  some  indi- 
cations of  the  violence  committed  on  the  deceased  may  be 
observed.  "  Every  time,"  said  Father  Bueno,  "  that  I  see 
the  women  fetch  water  from  a  part  of  the  shore  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  go,  I  suspect  that  a  murder  has 
been  committed  in  my  mission." 

"We  found  in  the  Indian  huts  at  TJruana  the  vegetable 
substance  called  "  touchwood  of  ants,"  t  with  which  we  had 
become  acquainted  at  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  which  is 
employed  to  stop  bleeding.     This  substance,  which  might 

potato  in  Europe  more  than  120  or  140  years.  When  Raleigh  brought 
tobacco  from  Virginia  to  England  in  1586,  whole  fields  of  it  were  already 
cultivated  in  Poitugal.  It  was  also  previously  known  in  France,  where 
it  was  brought  into  fashion  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from  whom  it 
received  the  name  of  "  herbe  a  la  reine," — "the  queen's  herb." 

*  This  remarkable  passage  of  Camden  is  as  follows,  AnnaJ.  Elizabet. 
p.  143  (1585);  "ex  illo  sane  tempore  [tabacum]  usu  cepit  esse  creber- 
rimo  in  Anglia  et  magno  pretio  dum  quamplurimi  graveoleniem  illius 
fumum  per  tubuium  testaceum  hauriunt  et  mox  e  naribus  efHant ;  adeo 
lit  Anglorum  corporum  in  barbarorum  naturam  degenerasse  videantur, 
quum  iidem  ac  barbari  delectentur/'  We  may  see  from  this  passage 
that  they  emitted  the  smoke  through  the  nose ;  but  at  the  court  of  Mon- 
tezuma  the  pipe  was  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  nostrils  were  stopped 
with  the  other,  in  order  that  the  smoke  might  be  more  easily  swallowed. 
(Life  of  Raleigh,  vol.  i,  p.  82). 

+  Yesca  de  hormigas. 
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less  improperly  be  called  ants^  nests^  is  in  much  request  in  a 
region  whose  inhabitants  are  of  so  turbulent  a  character. 
A  new  species  of  ant,  of  a  fine  emerald-green  (Formica 
spinicollis),  collects  for  its  habitation  a  cotton-down,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  yery  soft  to  the  touch,  from  the 
leaves  of  a  melastomacea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  yesca 
or  touchwood  of  ants  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  (the  animal  is 
found,  we  were  assured,  only  south  of  Atures)  will  one  day 
become  an  article  of  trade.  This  substance  is  very  superior 
to  the  cmts'  nests  of  Cayenne,  which  are  employed  in  the 
hospitals  of  Europe,  but  can  rarely  be  procured. 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  took  leave  with  regret  of  Father 
Hamon  Bueno.  Of  the  ten  missionaries  whom  we  had  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  vast  extent  of  Guiana,  he  alone  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  earnestly  attentive  to  all  that  regarded 
the  natives.  He  hoped  to  return  in  a  short  time  to  Madrid, 
where  he  intended  to  publish  the  result  of  his  researches 
on  the  figures  and  characters  that  cover  the  rocks  of  Uruana. 

In  the  countries  we  had  just  passed  through,  between 
the  Meta,  the  Arauca,  and  the  Apure,  there  were  found,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  expeditions  to  the  Orinoco,  in  1535, 
those  mute  dogs,  called  by  the  natives  maios,  and  avries. 
This  fact  is  curious  in  many  points  of  view.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  dog,  whatever  Father  Gili  may  assert,  is 
indigenous  in  South  America.  The  different  Indian  Lan- 
guages furnish  words  to  designate  this  animal,  which  are 
scarcely  derived  from  any  European  tongi^e.  To  this  day 
the  word  auri,  mentioned  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
Alonzo  de  Herrera,  is  found  in  the  Maypure.  The  dogs 
we  saw  at  the  Orinoco  may  perhaps  have  descended  jfrom 
those  that  the  Spaniards  carried  tb  the  coast  of  Caracas; 
but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  there  existed  a  race  of  dogs 
before  the  conquest,  in  Peru,  in  New  Granada,  and  in 
Guiana,  resembling  our  shepherds*  dogs.  The  allco  of  the 
natives  of  Peru,  and  in  general  all  the  dogs  that  we  found 
in  the  wildest  countries  of  South  America,  bark  frequently. 
The  first  historians,  however,  all  speak  of  mute  dogs  (perros 
mudos).  They  still  exist  in  Canada;  and,  what  appears 
to  me  worthy  of  attention,  it  was  this  dumb  variety  that 
was  eaten  in  preference  in  Mexico,*  and  at  the  Orinoco. 

*  See,  on  the  Mexican  techichif  and  on  the  numerous  difficulties  that 
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A  verj  well  informftd  traveller,  M.  Giesecke,  who  resided 
•ix  yean  in  Greenland,  assured  me  that  the  dogs  of  the 
Esquimaux,  which  pass  their  lives  in  the  onen  air,  and  buiy 
themselves  in  winter  beneath  the  snow,  ao  not  bark,  but 
howl  like  wolves.* 

The  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs  is  now  entirely 
unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco;  but  as  it  is  a 
Tartar  custom,  spread  through  all  the  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
it  appears  to  me  highly  interesting  for  the  history  of  nations 
to  have  ascertained  that  it  existed  heretofore  in  the  hot 
regions  of  Guiana  and  on  the  table^lands  of  Mexico.  I 
must  observe,  also,  that  on  the  confines  of  the  province 
of  Durango,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  New  Spain,  the 
Comanches  have  preserved  the  habit  of  loading  the  back» 
of  the  great  dogs  that  accompany  them  in  their  migrations, 
with  their  tents  of  buffido-leather.  It  is  well  known  that 
employing  dogs  as  beasts  of  burthen  and  of  draught  is 
equally  common  near  the  Slave  Lake  and  in  Siberia.  I 
dwell  on  these  features  of  conformity  in  the  manners  of 
nations,  which  become  of  some  weight  when  they  are  not 
solitary,  and  are  connected  with  the  analogies  furnished 
by  the  structure  of  languages,  the  division  of  time,  and 
religions  creeds  and  institutions. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  island  of  Cucuruparu,  called 
also  JPlaya  de  la  ^Syrtuaa^  because  the  Indians  of  IJruana 
go  thither  to  collect  the  turtles*  e^^.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  determined  points  of  latitude  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  I  was  there  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the 
passage  of  three  stars  over  the  meridian.  To  the  east  of 
the  island  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cano  de  la  Tortuga,  which 
descends  from  the  mountains  of  Cerbatana,  continually 
wrapped  in  electric  clouds.  On  the  southern  bank  of  the 
OafLo,  between  the  tributary  streams  Parapara  and  Oche, 

ocenr  in  the  history  of  mute  dogs,  and  dogs  desdtnte  of  hair,  the 
*'  Views  of  Nature,"  Bohn's  edition,  p.  85. 

♦  They  sit  down  in  a  circle  y  one  of  them  begins  to  howl  alone,  and 
liie  others  foUow  in  the  same  tone.  The  gi-oups  of  aloua|«  monkeys 
howl  in  the  same  manner,  and  among  them  the  Indians  disUnguish  "the 
leader  of  the  band/'  It  was  the  practice  at  Mexico  to  castrate  the  mute 
dogs,  in  order  to  fatten  them.  This  operation  must  have  contributed  to 
alter  the  organ  of  the  Yoioe. 
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lies  tbe  almost  rained  nussion  of  San  Miguel  de  la  Tortuga. 
The  Indians  assured  us  that  the  environs  of  this  little 
mission  abound  in  otters  with  a  very  fine  fur,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  *  water-dogs '  (peiritos  de  agua) ;  and  what  is 
stitt  more  remarkable,  in  lizards  (lagartos)  with  only  two  feet. 
The  whole  of  this  country,  which  is  very  accessible  between 
the  Itio  Cuchivero  and  the  strait  of  Baraguan,  is  worthy 
of  being  visited  by  a  well-informed  zoologist.  The  lagarto 
destitute  of  hinder  extremities,  is  perhaps  a  species  of  Siren, 
different  from  the  Siren  lacertina  of  Carolina.  Kit  were 
a  saurian,  a  real  Bimanis  (Chirotes,  Cuv.),  the  natives 
would  not  have  compared  it  to  a  lizard.  -  Besides  the  arrau 
turtles,  of  which  I  have  in  a  former  place  given  a  detailed 
account,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  land  tortoises  also, 
called  moroeoi,  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
between  IJruana  and  Encaramada,  During  the  great  heats 
of  summer,  in  the  time  of  drought,  these  animals  remain 
without  taking  food,  hidden  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  holes 
they  have  dug.  They  issue  from  their  shelter  and  begia 
to  eat,  only  when  the  humidity  of  the  first  rains  penetrates 
into  the  earth.  The  terekay,  or  tajelu  turtle  which  lives 
in  fresh  water,  has  the  same  habits.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  summer-sleep  of  some  animals  of  the  tropics.  As 
the  natives  know  the  holes  in  which  the  tortoises  sleep 
amidst  the  dried  lands,  they  get  out  a  great  number  at  once, 
by  digging  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep.  Father  Gili 
says  that  this  operation,  which  he  had  seen,  is  not  without 
danger,  because  serpents  often  bury  themselves  in  summer 
with  the  terekays. 

From  the  island  of  Cucuruparu,  to  the  capital  of  GFuiana, 
commonly  called  Angostura,  we  were  but  nine  days  on 
the  water.  The  distance  is  somewhat  less  than  ninety- 
five  leagues.  We  seldom  slept  on  shore ;  but  the  torment 
of  the  mosquitos  diminished  in  proportion  as  we  advanced. 
"We  landed  on  the  8th  of  June  at  a  farm  (Hato  de  San 
Eafael  del  Capuchino)  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Apure.  I  obtained  some  good  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude.*    Having  two  months  before  taken  horary  angles 

*  I  had  found,  on  the  4tli  of  April,  for  the  Boca  del  Rio  Apare  (on 
theVcstem  bank  of  the  Orinoco),  the  latitude  7®  36'  30",  the  longitude 
69*  7'  30" ;  on  the  8th  of  June  I  found,  for  the  Hato  del  Capuchino  (on 
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on  the  bank  opposite  Capuchino,  these  observations  were 
important  for  determining  the  rate  of  my  chronometer,  and 
connecting  the  situations  on  the  Orinoco  with  those  on  the 
shore  of  Venezuela.  The  situation  of  this  farm,  being  at  the 
point  where  the  Orinoco  changes  its  course,  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  from  south  to  north,)  and  runs  from  west  to  east, 
is  extremely  picturesque.  Granite  rocks  rise  like  islets  amidst 
vast  meadows.  From  their  tops  we  discerned  towards  the 
north  the  Llanos  of  Calabozo  bounding  the  horizon.  We 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  forests,  that 
this  view  made  a  powerful  impression  on  us.  The  steppes 
after  sunset  assume  a  tint  of  greenish  gray.  The  visual  ray 
being  intercepted  only  by  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the 
stars  seemed  to  rise  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
most  experienced  mariner  would  have  fancied  himself  placed 
on  a  projecting  cape  of  a  rocky  coast.  Our  host  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  Kved  amidst  his  numerous  herds.  Though 
he  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  he  seemed  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  came  from  his  country,  which  he  had  left  forty 
years  before ;  and  he  vnshed  to  retain  us  for  some  days  at 
his  farm.  The  small  towns  of  Cavcara  and  Cabruta  were 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  farm ;  but  during  part  of 
the  year  our  host  was  in  complete  solitude.  The  Capuchino 
becomes  an  island  by  the  inundations  of  the  Apure  and  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  communication  v/ith  the  neighbouring 
farms  can  be  kept  up  only  by  means  of  a  boat.  The  horned 
cattle  then  seiek  the  higher  grounds  which  extend  on  the 
south  toward  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Encaramada. 
This  granitic  chain  is  intersected  by  vallies,  which  contain 
magnetic  sands  (granulary  oxidulatea  iron),  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  decomposition  of  some  amphibolic  or  chloritic 
strata. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June  we  met  a  great  number 
of  boats  laden  with  merchandize  sailing  up  the  Orinoco,  in 
order  to  enter  the  Apure.  This  is  a  commercial  road  much 
frequented  between  Angostura  and  the  port  of  Torunos  in 
the  province  of  of  Varinas.  Our  fellow-traveller.  Don 
Nicolas  Soto,  brother  in  law  of  the  governor  of  Yarinas, 
took  the  same  course,  to  return  to   his  family.     At  the 

the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoco),  the  latitude  7°  37'  45",  the  longitude 
69'  5'  30'. 
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period  of  the  high  waters,  several  months  are  lost  in  contend* 
ingwith  the  currents  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  and  the  Bio 
de  Santo  Donmigo.  The  boatmen  are  forced  to  cany  out 
ropes  to  the  trui&s  of  trees,  and  thus  warp  their  canoes  up. 
In  the  great  sinuosities  of  the  river  whole  days  are  some* 
times  passed  without  advancing  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  toises.  Since  my  return  to  Europe,  the  communi- 
cations between  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  provinces 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Merida^ 
Pamplona,  and  Santa  !Fe  de  Bogotd,  have  become  more 
active ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  steamboats  will  facilitate 
these  long  voyages  on  the  Lower  Orinoco,  the  Portuguesa^ 
the  Eio  Santo  Domingo,  the  Orivante,  the  Meta,  and  the 
G-uaviare.  Magazines  of  cleft  wood  might  be  formed,  aa  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States,  shelter- 
ing them  under  sheds.  This  precaution  would  be  indispen- 
sible,  as,  in  the  country  through  which  we  passed,  it  is  not 
easv  to  procure  dry  fuel  fit  to  keep  up  a  fire  beneath  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

"We  disembarked  below  San  Eafael  del  Capuchino,  on  the 
right,  at  the  Villa  de  Caycara,  near  a  cove  called  Puerto 
Sedeiio.  The  Villa  is  merely  a  few  houses  grouped  to- 
gether. Alta  Ghracia,  la  Ciudad  de  la  Piedra,  Eeal  Corona, 
Borbon,  in  short  all  the  towns  or  villas  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure  and  Angostura,  are  equally  miserable. 
The  presidents  of  the  missions,  and  the  governors  of  the  pro-* 
vinces,  were  formerly  accustomed  to  demand  the  privileges  of 
mllas  and  ciudades  at  Madrid,  the  moment  the  nrst  founda- 
tions of  a  church  were  laid.  This  was  a  means  of  persuading 
the  ministry,  that  the  colonies  were  augmenting  rapidly  in 
population  and  prosperity.  Sculptured  figures  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are  found  near 
Caycara,  at  the  Cerro  del  Tirana,^  It  is  "  the  work  of  the  old 
]^eopW^  (that'iis  oiou/r  fathers) ^  say  the  natives.    On  a  rock 

*  The  tyrant  after  whom  these  mountains  are  named  is  not  Lope  de 
A^rre,  but  probably,  as  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  cove  seems  to 
prove,  the  celebrated  conquistador  Antonio  Sedeno,  who,  after  the  expe- 
dition of  Herrera,  sought  to  penetrate  by  the  Orinoco  to  the  Rio  Meta. 
He  wasjn  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo. 
I  know  not  how  Sedeno  came  to  Caycara ;  for  historians  relate  that  he 
was  poisoned  on  the  banks  oi  the  Rio  Tisnado,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  tlie  Portugaesa* 

YOL.  II.  2  L 
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more  diBtant  from  tbe  shore,  and  called  Tecoma,  the  ^rm- 
bolic  figures  a^  found,  it  is  said,  at  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet.  The  Indians  knew  heretofore  a  road,  that  led  hj  land 
from  Cajcara  to  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  opposite  Caycani, 
is  the  mission  of  Cabruta,  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Botella^  in 
1740,  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  Caribs.  An  Indian 
Tillage,  known  bj  the  name  of  Cabritu,*  had  existed  on  the 
same  spot  for  several  ages.  At  the  time  when  this  little 
place  became  a  Christian  settlement,  it  was  believed  to  be 
situate  in  6°  latitude,  or  two  degrees  forty  minutes  more  to 
the  south  than  I  found  it  bj  direct  observations  made  at 
San  Bafael,  and  at  la  Boca  del  Eio  Apure.  No  idea  was 
then  conceived  of  the  direction  of  a  road  that  could  lead  bj 
land  to  Nueva  Valencia  and  Caracas,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  at  an  immense  distance.  The  merit  of  having  first 
crossed  the  Llanos,  to  go  to  Cabruta,  from  the  YiUa  de 
San  Juan  Baptista  del  Pao  belongs  to  a  woman.  Father 
Gili  relates,  that  Dona  Maria  Bar^  was  so  devoted  to  the 
Jesuits,  that  she  attempted  herself  to  discover  the  way  to 
the  missions.  She  was  seen  with  astonishment  to  arrive  at 
Cabruta  from  the  north.  She  took  up  her  abode  near  the 
fathers  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  died  in  theur  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco.  Since  that  period,  the  northern  part 
of  the  Llanos  has  been  considerab^  peopled ;  and  the  road 
leading  from  the  valleys  of  Aragua  by  Calabozo  to  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure  and  Cabruta,  is  much  frequented.  The 
chief  of  the  famous  expedition  of  the  boundaries  made  choice 
of  the  latter  place  in  1754,  to  establish  dock-yards  for  build- 
ing the  vessels  necessary  for  conveying  his  troops  intended  for 
the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  little  mountain,  that  rises  north- 
east of  Cabruta,  can  be  discenied  from  afar  in  the  steppes, 
and  serves  as  a  landmark  for  travellers. 

We  embarked  in  the  morning  at  Caycara;  and  driving 
with  the  current  of  the  Orinoco,  we  soon  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Eio  Cuchivero,  which  according  to  ancient  tradition  is 
the  country  of  the  AikeambenanoSy  or  women  without  hus- 
bands; and  we  there  reached  the  paltry  village  of  Alta  Grracia, 
which  is  called  a  Spanish  town.    It  was  near  this  place,  that 

*  A  cacique  of  Cabritu  received  Alonzo  de  Herrera  at  his  dwelling,  on 
the  eipedition  undertaken  by  Herrera  for  ascending  the  Orinoco  in  1535* 
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Jose  de  Iturriaga  founded  the  FuMo  de  Ciudad  Beal^  which 
still  fimires  on  the  most  modem  maps,  though  it  has  not 
existed  for  fiftyyears  past,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of 
its  situation.  Beyond  the  point  where  the  Orinoco  turns  to 
the  east,  forests  are  constantly  seen  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  llanos  or  steppes  of  Venezuela  on  the  left.  The  forests 
which  border  the  nver,  are  not  however  so  thick  as  those  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  population,  which  augments  per- 
ceptibly as  you  advance  toward  the  capital,  comprises  out 
few  Indians,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  whites,  negroes,  and 
men  of  mixed  descent.  The  number  of  the  negroes  is  not 
great;  but  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  poverty  of  their 
masters  does  not  tend  to  procure  for  them  more  humane 
treatment.  An  inhabitant  of  Gaycara  had  just  been  con- 
demned to  four  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  mie  of  one  hun- 
dred piastres,  for  having,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  tied  a 
negress  by  the  legs  to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  dragged  her 
at  full  gallop  through  the  savannah,  tiU  she  expired.  It  is 
gratifying  to  record  that  the  AudUencia  was  generally  blamed 
m  the  coimtry,  for  not  having  punished  more  severely  so 
atrocious  an  action.  Yet  some  few  persons,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  most  sagacious  oi  the  com- 
munity, deemed  the  punishment  of  a  white  contrary  to  sound 
policy,  at  the  moment  when  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  were 
m  complete  insurrection.  Siace  I  left  those  countries,  civil 
dissensions  have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves;  and 
fatal  experience  nas  led  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  to 
regret  tnat  they  reftised  to  listen  to  Don  Domingo  Tovar, 
and  other  right-thinking  men,  who,  as  early  as  the  year 
1795,  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the  cahildo  of  Caracas,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  blacks,  and  to  propose  means  that 
might  ammeliorate  their  condition. 

After  having  slept  on  the  10th  of  June  in  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  (I  believe  that  called  Acaru  by  Father 
CauUn),  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Caura.  This,  the 
Amy  and  the  Oarony,  are  the  largest  tributary  streams 
which  the  Orinoco  receives  on  its  right  bank.  All  the 
Christian  settlements  are  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
the  villages  of  San  Pedro,  Aripao,  TJrbani,  and  Guaragua- 
raico,  succeed  each  other  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues. 
The  first  and  the  most  populous,  eontaias  only  about  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  souls.  8an  Luis  de  GuaragoAraico  is  a 
oolonj  of  n^^roes,  some  freed  and  others  fugitives  from 
Ikneauibo.  This  colony  merits  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Spanish  Goyemment,  for  it  can  never  he  sufficiently 
recommended  to  endeayour  to  attach  the  slaves  to  the  soily 
and  suffer  them  to  enjoy  as  farmers  the  fruits  of  their  agri- 
cultural lahours.  The  land  on  the  Caura,  for  the  most  part 
a  virgin  soil,  is  extremely  fertile.  There  are  pasturages  for 
more  than  15,000  heasts;  hut  the  poor  itihahitants  have 
neither  horses  nor  homed  cattle.  More  than  five-sixths 
of  the  hanks  of  the  Caura  are  either  desert,  or  occupied  bj 
independent  and  savage  tribes.  The  bed  of  the  river  is 
twice  choked  up  by  rocks:  these  obstructions  occasion 
the  famous  Baudales  of  Mura  and  of  Para  or  Paru,  the 
latter  of  which  has  a  fortage^  because  it  cannot  be  passed 
by  canoes.  At  the  tune  of  the  expedition  of  the  boun- 
daries, a  small  fort  was  erected  on  the  northern  cataract, 
that  of  Mura;  and  the  governor,  Don  Manuel  Centurion, 
gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  San  Carlos  to  a  few  houses, 
which  some  families  consisting  of  whites  and  mulattoes, 
had  contructed  near  the  fort.  South  of  the  cataract  of 
Para,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Caura  and  the  Erevato, 
the  mission  of  San  Luis  was  then  situated;  and  a  road 
bjr  land  led  thence  to  Angostura,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. AU  these  attempts  at  civilization  have  been  firuit- 
less.  No  village  now  exists  above  the  Eaudal  of  Mura; 
and  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  natives 
may  be  said  to  have  reconquered  the  countiy  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  valley  of  Caura  may  become  one  day  or 
other  hi^y  interesting  from  the  value  of  its  productions, 
and  the  communications  which  it  affords  with  the  Sio 
Ventuari,  the  Carony,  and  the  Cuyuni.  I  have  shown  above 
the  importance  of  the  four  tributary  streams  which  the 
Orinoco  receives  fi^m  the  jnountains  of  Parima.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Caura,  between  the  villages  of  San  Pedro  de 
Alcantara  and  San  !Francisco  de  Aripao,  a  small  lake  of  four 
hundred  toises  in  diameter  was  formed  in  1790,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground,  consequent  on  an  earthquake.  It 
was  a  portion  of  the  forest  of  Aripao,  which  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  land.    The  trees  remained  green  for  several 
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montlis ;  and  some  of  them,  it  was  believed,  continued  to 
push  forth  leaves  beneath  the  water.  This  phenomenon  is 
the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  the  soil  of  these  countries 
is  probably  granitic.  I  doubt  the  secondary  formations  of 
the  Llanos  being  continued  southward  as  mr  as  the  valley 
of  Caura. 

On  the  11th  of  June  we  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orinoco  at  Puerto  de  los  EraUes,  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  above  the  Oiudad  de  la  Fiedra,  to  take  altitudes  of 
the  sun.  The  longitude  of  this  point  is  6T  26'  20*,  or 
1®  41'  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apure.  Farther  on,  between 
the  towns  of  L^  Piedra  and  Muitaco,  or  Eeal  Corona,  are 
the  Tomo  and  Boca  del  Infiemo,  two  points  formerly 
dreaded  by  travellers.  The  Orinoco  suddenly  changes  its 
direction;   it  flows  first  east,  then  north-north-west,  and 

Nthen  again  east.  A  little  above  the  Cano  Marapiche, 
which  opens  on  the  northern  bank,  a  very  long  island 
divides  the  river  into  two  branches.  We  passed  on 
the  south  of  this  island  without  difficulty;  northward,  a 
chain  of  small  rocks,  half  covered  at  high  water,  forms 
whirlpools  and  rapids.  This  is  la  Boca  del  Infiemo,  and 
the  Eaudal  de  Gamiseta.  The  first  expeditions  of  Diego 
Ordaz  (1531)  and  Alonzo  de  Herrera  (1536)  have  given 
celebrity  to  this  bar.  The  Great  Cataracts  of  the  Atures 
and  Maypures  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  clumsy  vessels 
(vergantmea)  in  which  travellers  persisted  in  going  up  the 
river,  rendered  the  passage  through  the  rapids  extremely 
difficult.  At  present  no  apprehension  is  felt  in  ascending 
or  descending  the  Orinoco,  at  any  season,  from  its  mouth  as 
far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Apure  and  the  Meta.  The  only 
fidls  of  water  in  this  space  are  those  of  Tomo  or  Camiseta, 
Marimara,  and  Cariven  or  Carichana  Vieja.  Neither  of 
these  three  obstacles  is  to  be  feared  with  experienced  Indian 
pilots.  I  dwell  on  these  hydrographic  details,  because  a 
great  political  and  commercial  interest  is  now  connected 
with  the  communications  between  Angostura  and  the  banks 
of  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  two  rivers  that  lead  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras  of  New  G-renada.  The  navi- 
gation from  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Orinoco  to  the  province 
of  Yannas  is  difficult  only  on  account  of  the  current.  The 
bed  of  the  river  nowhere  presents  obstacles  more  difficult  to 
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be  sunnoimted  than  those  of  the  Danube  between  Yienna 
and  Linjs.  We  meet  with  no  great  bars,  no  real  cataracts^ 
until  we  get  above  the  Meta.  The  dppep  Orinoco,  there- 
fore, with  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Bio  Negro,  forms  a  parti- 
cular system  of  rivers,  where  the  active  industry  of  Angos- 
tura and  the  shore  of  Caracas  will  remain  long  unknown. 

I  obtained  horary  angles  of  the  sun  in  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Boca  del  Infiemo,  where  we  had  set  up  our 
instruments.  The  longitude  of  this  point  according  to  the 
chronometer  is  67®  10'  31*.  I  attempted  to  determine  the 
magnetic  dip  and  intensity,  but  was  prevented  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain.  As  the  sky  again  became  serene  in  the  after- 
noon, we  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  on  a  vast  beach,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
little  town  of  Muitaco,  or  Beal  Corona.  1  found  the  latitude 
by  three  stars  to  be  S**  (/  26",  and  the  longitude  67°  6'  19". 
When  the  Observantin  monkB  in  1752  made  their  first 
mtradas  on  the  territory  of  the  Caribs,  they  constructed  on 
this  spot  a  small  fort.  The  proximity  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Araguacais  renders  Muitaco  one  of  the  most  healthy 
places  on  the  Lower  Orinoco.  There  Iturnaga  took  up  YSb 
abode  in  1756,  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  expedition 
of  the  boundaries ;  and  as  he  attributed  his  recovery  to  this 
hot  rather  than  humid  climate,  the  town,  or  more  properly 
the  village,  of  Eeal  Corona  took  the  name  of  Pueblo  del  Puerto 
sano.  Going  down  the  Orinoco  more  to  the  east,  we  lefb  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Fao  on  the  north,  and  that  of  the  Ami  on 
the  south.  The  latter  river,  which  is  somewhat  consider- 
able, is  often  mentioned  by  Baleigh.  The  current  of  the 
Orinoco  diminished  in  velocity  as  we  advanced.  I  measured 
several  times  a  base  along  the  beach,  to  ascertain  the  time 
taken  by  floating  bodies  in  traversing  a  known  distance. 
Above  Alta  Gracia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  TJjape, 
I  had  found  the  velocity  of  the  Orinoco  2*3  feet  in  a 
second;  between  Muitaco  and  Borbon  it  was  only  1*7 
foot.  The  barometric  observations  made  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  steppes  prove  the  small  slope  of  the  ground  from  the 
longitude  of  69°  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Guiana.  We  found 
in  this  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  small 
formations  of  primitive  eriinstein,  superimposed  on  granite 
(perhaps  even  embedded  in  the  rock).    We  saw  between 
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Muitaco  and  the  island  of  Ceiba  a  hill  entirely  com- 
posed of  balls  with  concentric  layers,  in  which  we  perceived 
a  close  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  with  some  traces 
of  pyrites.  The  griinstein  resembles  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Caracas ;  but  it  wae  impossible  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
a  formation  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  graiate  of  Farima.  Muitaco  was  the  last  spot  where  we 
slept  in  the  open  air  on  the  shore  of  the  Orinoco :  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  river  two  nights  more  before  we  readied 
Angostura,  which  terminated  our  voyage. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  we 
felt  on  landiTig  at  Angostura,  the  capital  of  Spanish  Guiana. 
The  inconveniences  endured  at  sea  in  small  vessels  are  trivial 
in  .comparison  with  those  that  are  suffered  under  a  burning 
sky,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  mosquitos,  and  lying  stretched 
in  a  canoe,  without  the  possibility  of  taking  the  least  bodily 
exercise.  In  seventy-five  days  we  had  performed -a  passage 
of  five  hundred  leagues  (twenty  to  a  degree)  on  the  five  great 
rivers,  Apure,  Orinoco,  Atabapo,  Eio  Negro,  and  Cassi- 
quiare;  and  in  this  vast  extent  we  had  found  but  a  very 
small  number  of  inhabited  places.  After  the  life  we  had  led 
in  the  woods,  our  dress  was  not  in  the  very  best  order,  yet 
nevertheless  M.  Bonpland  and  I  hastened  to  present  our- 
selves to  Don  Felipe  de  Tnciarte,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guiana.  He  received  us  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner, and  lodged  us  in  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  the  Inten- 
dencia.  Coming  from  an  almost  desert  country,  we  were 
struck  with  the  bustle  of  the  town,  though  it  contained  only 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  We  admired  the  conveniences 
which  industry  and  commerce  furnish  to  civilized  man. 
Humble  dwellmgs  appeared  to  ns  magnificent;  and  every 
person  with,  whom  we  conversed,  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  superior  intelligence.  Long  privations  give  a  value  to 
the  smallest  enjoyments ;  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure 
we  felt,  when  we  saw  for  the  first  time  wheaten  bread  on 
the  governor's  table.  Sensations  of  this  sort  are  doubtless 
fammar  to  all  who  have  made  distant  voyages. 

A  painful  circumstance  obliged  us  to  sojourn^  a  whole 
month  in  the  town  of  Angostura.  We  felt  ourselves  on  the 
first  days  after  our  arrival  tired  and  enfeebled,  but  in  perfect 
health.    M.  Bonpland  began  to  examine  the  small  number 
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of  plants  which  he  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  influence 
of  the  damp  climate ;  and  I  was  oocnpied  in  settling  bj 
astronomical  obsenrations  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
capital,*  as  well  as  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  These 
laoours  were  soon  interrupted.  We  were  both  attacked 
almost  on  the  same  daj  by  a  disorder,  which  with  my  fellow- 
traveller  took  the  character  of  a  debilitating  fever.  At  this 
period  the  air  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  salubrity  at  An- 
gostura ;  and  as,  the  only  mulatto  servant  we  had  brought 
from  Cumana  felt  symptoms  of  the  same  disorder,  it  was 
suspected  that  we  haa  imbibed  the  germs  of  typhus  in 
the  damp  forests  of  Cassiquiare.  It  is  common  enough  for 
trayellers  to  feel  no  effects  from  miasmata  till,  on  arriving 
in  a  purer  atmosphere,  they  begin  to  enjoy  repose.  A  cer- 
tain excitement  of  the  mental  powers  may  suspend  for  some 
time  the  action  of  pathogenic  causes.  Our  mulatto  servant 
having  been  much  more  eixposed  to  the  rains  than  we  were, 
his  disorder  increased  with  frightful  rapidity.  His  prostra- 
tion of  strength  was  excessive,  and  on  the  ninth  day  his 
death  was  announced  to  us.  He  was  however  only  in  a 
state  of  swooning,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  salutary  crisis.  I  was  attacked  at  the  same 
time  witn  a  violent  fit  of  fever,  during  which  I  was  made  to 
take  a  mixture  of  honey  and  bark  (the  corteae  Jngosturce)  : 
a  remedy  much  extolled  in  the  oountiy  by  the  Capuchin 
missionaries.  The  intensity  of  the  fever  augmented,  but  it 
left  me  on  the  following  diay.  M.  Bonpland  remained  in  a 
very  alarming  state,  which  during  several  weeks  caused  us 
the  most  serious  inquietude.  Fortunately  he  preserved  suf- 
ficient self-possession  to  prescribe  for  himself^;  and  he  pre- 
ferred gentler  remedies,  better  adapted  to  his  constitution. 
The  fever  was  continual;  and,  as  almost  always  happens 
within  the  tropics,  it  was  accompanied  by  dysentery.  M. 
Bonpland  displayed  that  courage  and  milimess  of  character, 
whicn  never  forsook  him  in  the  most  trying  situations.  I 
was  agitated  hj  sad  presages ;  for  I  remembered  that  the 
botanist  Loeflmg,  a  pupil  of  Linnteus,  died  not  far  &om 
Angostura,  near  the  banks  of  the  Carony,  a  victim  of  his 

*  I  found  the  latitude  of  Santo  Tomas  de  la  Nueva  Guiana,  commonly 
called  Angostura,  or  the  Strait^  near  the  cathedral,  8°  8'  IT,  the  lung. 
€€•  15'  21'.       . 
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zeal  for  the  progress  of  natural  history.  We  had  not  yet 
passed*  a  year  in  the  torrid  zone;  and  my  too  faithful 
memory  conjured  up  everything  I  had  read  in  Europe  on 
the  dMigers  of  the  atmosphere  inhaled  in  the  forests. 
Instead  of  going  up  the  Orinoco,  we  might  have  sojourned 
some  months  in  the  temperate  and  salubrious  climate  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Menda.  It  was  I  who  had  chosen  the 
path  of  the  rivers;  and  the  danger  of  my  feUow-traveller 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  fatal  consequence  of  this 
unprudent  choice. 

After  having  attained  in  a  few  days  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  exacerbation,  the  fever  assumed  a  less  alarming 
character.  The  inflammation  of  the  intestines  yielded  to  the 
use  of  emollients  obtained  fix)m  malvaceous  plants.  The 
sidas  and  the  melochias  have  singularly  active  properties  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  recovery  of  the  patient  however  was 
extremely  slow,  as  it  always  nappens  with  Europeans  who 
are  not  thoroughly  seasoned  to  tne  climate.  The  period  of 
the  rains  drew  near ;  and  in  order  to  return  to  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  it  was  necessary  again  to  cross  the  Llanos,  where, 
amidst  half-inundat«d  lands,  it  is  rare*to  find  shelter,  or  any 
other  food  than  meat  dried  in  the  sun.  To  avoid  exposing 
M.  Bonpland  to  a  dangerous  relapse,  we  resolved  to  stay  at 
Angostura  till  the  lOth  of  July.  We  spent  part  of  this 
time  at  a  neighbouring  plantation,  where  mango-trees  and 
bread-fruit  trees*  were  cultivated.  The  latter  had  attained 
in  the  tenth  year  a  height  of  more  than  forty  feet.  We 
measured  several  leaves  of  the  Artocarpus,  that  were  three* 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  remarkable  dimensions 
in  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  dicotyledons. 

*  Artocarpns  incisa.  Father  Andujar,  Capuchin  missionary  of  the 
province  of  Caracas,  zealons  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  has  intro- 
duced the  bread-fruit  tree  from  Spanish  Guiana  at  Varinas,  and  thence  into 
the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada.  Thus  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
washed  by  the  Pacific,  receive  from  the  English  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies  a  production  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
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'  and  conlaiumg  maiiy  tales  not  in  any  oilier 
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BOHIi'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A8IEIE9  or  LiTERU.  Plirae  TaiKSMTtOM  OfTB.  GSEKS  AND  LwiN  CliSSlCS. 

'-^f^     i-  HERODOTUS-    By  the  Rfv.  Hevit  Caut,  M.A.    Frort^twiVw 

C-ik^     8.  SOPHOCLES.    lUea^fwrd  IVauBlR:i,jTi,rcvSseil. 

,-;c<^     g.^>tSCHYLUS,  litmlk  traiislatccl.    By  nn  Ox[>«tan,    fFrfcc  3*.  CfJ 

P-<":g    I:  PLATO  ^^^Mn'^RvP^'V""'  ''"™''jW|..?dr-.Dmi"V.f  d^^^4s..] 


completes  the  srerli.) 
24,25  &  32.  OVID.    B,  11.  T.  R...«.  B..^.-' Con,pk.ei.,  S  VoK.    /■„„„>>«. 


fel^ 


'  V I A 


>v>^;^ 


20.  LUCRETIUS.  BvtheRev.  J.  S.  Watso!*.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J.  M.  Good.  ^.    s 

-    27.  30.  31,  &  34.    CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  D.  Yokge.    Complete  in  4  Vols,  gv'^/ 

,  ^  .,. .    ?  (Vol.  4  CdiitaiiiB  als't  the  Rhetorical  Pieces.)  gS^'^ 

Al'-  N    'JJ    28-  PINDAR.  Uv  Dawson  hiuI  W.  Tur5iie.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  Mooee.  FrcnL  C-'  ■ 

>'',V^'-^    29    PLATO.     Vol.  V.    Bv  C.  Blroks,  M.A.    [The  Lawi.]  ^^ 

'/::    /^    33  &  36.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS.    By  II.  T.  Rilkt,  B.A.    In  2  Vols.  ©'. ' 

>>v     i    35.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  &.c.      I'y  the  Rer.  L.  Eva>s,  M.A..    Wilii  the  Metrical  S^:^  V 

^'"''v'^  '.!>      '         Version  of  GiFFoui).     Fr).i!ifrifce.  €30:''' 

'r^i'>>.5   37.  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  timalated  chiefly  by  G.  Buho>:s,  A.M.,  withMctri-  ^^ ; 

'JY-    "(3  cal  Versions  by  Tarious  Atiil'.ur*.  C^-./ 

>;'vN      7;   38*  DEMOSTHENES.    The  01vi.!!i;:ic,   Philippic,  and  other  Public    Orations,  with  ^   ' 

'  ''     ■'  Notes,  Appendices.  i».c..  bvC.  llAN.N  Kknnrdt.    C^s.U)  *^ 

30.  SALLUST,  FLORUS,  nnd  VcLLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  v/ith  copiouB  Notes,  Bio-  «;-> 

jrrnpliical  Notices,  and  IiuU-x,  l)v  the  Rev.  J.  S.  W  msdn,  M.A.  ^v 

40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA.  with  cn;..ous  Notes,  by  U.  T.  Ill  ley,  B.A.  .,  .C  " 

41.  THEOCRITUS,  BION.   MOF.CHUS  Hud  TYRT/EU5,  l>>  the  Her.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  ^;     ' 
With  t!ie  Metrical  Versions  of  CuAPMAX.     Fr(r.iti^:>  rce.                     .  ^    ' 

42.  CICERO'S  ACADEMICS.    OF    FINISU<^   'nrl   TU    T/JLAN  QUESTIONS,  bv  :.- 
C.  n.  Yo.voK,  B.A.     With  Sk  trh  ot  W."  CriL-k  i'l:.'       ;)iiv.  ).-  -    ; 

4a  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS  AND  ECONO:'-,!C3,    i*.^   K.'Walforij,   M.A.,   wiUi  ^,;,:  :^ 

.^(lte•,  .\Malvpos,  Life,  Intrrxln'-tion,  an.l  In  if:.  ^■' 

44.  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.     LIVES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHI-  *-      " 
LOSOPHERS,  '^ith  Notes  by  C.  D.  Yo.ngk,  B  A.  ^ 

45.  TERENCE  and   PH€DRUS,   by  H.  T.  Uilet.     To  which  is  ndded    Smart's  '''■'■  ( 
.Nlctrical  Version  of  Ph.-edrus.     Frontis •>'>€«.  C-- 

48.  k  47.   ARISTOTLES  ORGANON;  or,  Lo-iral  Treatises,  and  the  Introduction  f^^     > 

of  Porphvry,  with   Notes,  Aualvsis,  Introduction  and  Inde.x,by   the   Rev.  O.  tr    : 

F.  OwKN.'  M.A.    2  Vols.,  \\s.  64.  per  Vol.  '^^.  V 

48  *  40.  ARISTOPHANES,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the  best  Metrical  Vcraiona, 
by  W.  J.  HicKiB,  in  2  Vols.    Frontispiece. 

60.  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS,  DIVINATION,  FATE,  LAWS, 
REPUBLIC,  &c.,  tr.-\i. slated  by  C.  1).  Yongk,  B.A. 

61.  APULEIU'S.  [Tin;  Golden  Asa,  Death  of  Socrates,  Florida,  S:c.j  With  a  Metrical 
Vcrsii  n  of  Cii'  id  and  i'svche;  and  Mrs.  Tiirlio's  Psyche,     hrontitpiece. 

52.  JUSTi:*'.  CGl^NELIUS  NEPOS,  and  EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a  General  p •  . 

Index,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  ^V 

53  &  58.  TACITUS.    Vol.1.    Tlie  Ajinals.    VoL  II.    The  History,  Gcnnania,  Agri-  '.. 

cob.  &c.     With  Index.  ^^:; 

54.  PLAYO.  Vol.  VI.,c(Miij)litinpr  the  work,  and  containinpKpinorais.  .\xiochu»,Eryxiu8,  "^S;  \ 
on  Virtue,  on  Ju'^tice.  Si^\ ;  •lU'i,  Dcmoilofi';,  ;md  Definitions  ;  Tinianis,  Locrus  on  *^f : 
tic  Fnul  of  the  World  and  Nature;  the  Lives  of  Plato  Iiy  Dio;4i'iies  Laertins,  nnd  •^f-"! 
others;  Introductions  to  his  Doctrines  by  Alcinous,  Albinus  jukI  A]mleius ;  and  ^*'-'-.'^' 
Remarks  oil  Plato's  Writiii/s  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Kditcd  by  G.  Bl'Hqes.  With  F-;" 
{general  Index  to  the  G  VoIuhm^s.  t;);- 

55,  6e,  57.  ATHEN/EUS,  Tlie  Deinnosnphists,  or  the  Banquet  of  the  Lc.nrned,  trans-  f  '  > 
iated  by  C.  D.  Yo.NOK,  B..\.,  With  an  .\ppendix  of  i'oelical  J'rH'.:nients  rendered  c  •.-  ' 
into  r.iisclish  Verse  by  vtirioiis  Author-*,  a'.ul  a  t"  :!crr.l  Index.     Compieiein  3  Vols.  i"  -:  ; 

60.  CATULLUS,  TIJULLUS,  and.  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS-    A  literal  prope  trans-  t^.:^ 

lation.  With  the  M>trical  Vcrsinna  by  La  \i!'.,GRATNcr!!.!'.nd  others.  Frontispiece.  T:-! 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  PKrvnoMUs  AiUiii  K,K.  and  Joiia.nnks  Skcundus,  kterally  trans- 
lated, and  Mcconip  luiet!  by  Poetical  Verpu  n.",  fiuni  various  sources;  to  which  arc 
added  the  I/)ve  Kpi-^ties  of  AHisT«NKTfs.    Edited  bv  W.  K.  Kklly. 

61,  74,  St  82,  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  transfatetl,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
W.  Falconeu,  M.A.,  and  11.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.    In  3  Vols.,  and  Inde.v. 
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65.  SUETONIUS.     Lives  of  the  Cttsars,  and  other  V.Orks.    Tiio-lo:.  s  Translation      '^:_ 
\^''nV'\-''/na   .-i  revised  bv  T.  FoRKSTKR. 

Wr^'K^f'      -^    6G.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  A\'D  Z:.^S;.S3Y.  bv  C.  Kann  K^innedt. 


BOEWS  CLASSICAL  LIEEAEY. 


68.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  by  tlie  Rct.  J.  S.  Watsos, 

\*  This  volume  corapletes  the  Classical  Librftry  tdetiOD  of  Cicercj. 
70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.  Heliodorus,  Longus,  and  Aetiillea  Tatius. 
71  &  76.  QUINTIUANS  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY,  ^'v  the  Hev.  J.  S.  Watsos, 

M.A.    Complete,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Biograpliictl  Notice.    3  rcilumes. 
73.  HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  AND  THEOGNIS.  in  Pro*e.  by  Basks,  with  the 

Metrical  Versions  of  Elton,  Tttler,  and  Fkkue, 
75.  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  QUOTATIONS,  with  the  Quiuilxties  marked  and 

English  Translations;  including  Proverbs,  Niaxima,  Mottoes,   Law  Ternia  and 

Phrases;  vith  a  Collection  of  above  500  G&kzk  Quota  tioi^s. 
77.  DEMOSTHENES    AGAINST    LEPTINES,    MIDIAS,     ANDROTIOM,     AND 

ARISTOCRATES.    By  C.  Rann  Kennedy.    (Fortiihig  Demosthenes,  Vol.  III.) 

79.  XENOPHON'S  MINOR  WORKS:  translated  bv  the  ilev.  J. -S,  Watson. 

80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  literally  translated,  with  Notes,  AnaJyais,  Et»- 

mination  Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  JoriN  II   U^MAilDrs,  M.A. 
63.  MARTIAL'S  EPIGRAMS,  literally  translated;  uith  Imitations  in  Verse.   Is.  6d. 

84.  DEMOSTHENES'  PRIVATE  AND  OTHER  ORATIONS,    hy  C.  IUnn  K&ff- 

NKDT.    (ForminK  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Works.) 

85.  AMMIANUS    MARCELLINUS.    HISTORY  OF   ROME,  flnrinp  t}ie  Reigns  of 

Constantaus,  Julian,  Joviiinus,  Valentinian,  luir]  Vjileaa.     TrwiJilated  by  C.IX 
YoNOE,  B.A. ;  unth  a  complete  Index,     leuhl**  vilnmc.  7j.  6  J. 

86.  ARISTOTLE'S  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS.    In  Tm  SookM.     With  Ntrtea,  and  » 

complete  Index  by  Richard  Crksswkll,  M.A. 


BONN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  vaith  the  Standard  Libraut^  pvic^  £«. 

1.  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO  SAXON  CHRONtCL^ 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     1>T  Htsiiof  FMCt       With  Alistrti; 

of  the  Erbyggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Ulacewkll. 

3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY-S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND,' 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Aasir'i  Life  of  Alfred;  Ibe  Clironick^fl 

of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennins,  Geoffry  of  Monmrmth,  and  Richiird  of  Cirenccaler. 
6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    Revised  b)  J,  OacnARti 
Halliwell.    Complete  in  one  vol.,  lUtiminaUd  t'rontisplfce. 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  RichiRl  of  Devizes.  Gccffroyde  Vinsauf. 

Lord  de  Joiuville.    Complete  in  1  volume.    Frc^tispiece. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     WiJlibald,  Siemilf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell.    Li  uiie  volume.     J'fTii  Map. 
e,  10,  &  12.   BRAND'3  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,      nj  ' 

Sir  IIenrt  Ellis.    In  S  Vols. 
0  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (fomcrJy  ascribed 

to  Matthew  Paris.)    In  2  Vols. 
18.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.   Frantuyitet  hy  C^i:iv.3nAVK. 
14,  15,  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.     Edited  bj  SiUoN  WiLStA'- 
Fortran.    In  8  Vols.    With  Index. 

17.  19,   &   31.    MATTHEW    PARIS'S    CHRONICLE,    roiilnininpf  the   Hiitory  of 

England  from  1235,  with  Index  to  the  whok\  imjuchinr  tJie  portion  published 
under  the  name  of  Roger  op  Wendover,  in  3  Vela,  i  ^spe  9  and  111,    Portrait 

18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES.   A  collection  of  Scandiuari^n  TiJes  and  Traditions,  edited 

by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

20  &  23.    ROGER   DE   HOVEBEN'S   ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH   HrSTORV,    fW"n 
A.D.  783  to  A.D.  1201.    Translated  by  H.  T.  Rilft.  Ksq  ,  H.i.    In  2  Vols. 

21i  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  fifom  tlia  fioman 
Invasion  to  Henry  XL ;  with  The  Acts  of  King  5^tephen^  Sec, , 
8< 


BOHN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


22.  PAULIS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  Uteral  translatiou.  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  b;  B.  TnoRPK,  Esq. 

24  8c  25.  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 
sucli  as  relate  to  tlic  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
A.l).  13U7.    Translated  by  C.  1).  Yo.noe,  B.A.    In  2  Vols. 

28.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 

SINAI.     Revised    by   the   Author.    Translated   by   I.kojktia  and  JommA    B. 
lloHNKB.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  BarkaL 
27,  28,  SO  8c  30.   ORDERICUS  VITALIS.     His  Ecclesiastical  Historr  of  England 
and  Normandv,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guizot,  Critical  Notice 
bv  M    Deiille.'aud  very  copioua  Index,  by  T.  Fobestkr,  M.A.    In  4  Vola. 

29.  INQULPH'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Con. 

tinuations  by  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.    By  H.  T.  Uilct,  B.A. 

32.  LAMB'S   SPECIMENS  OF    ENGLISH    DRAMATIC   POETS  of  the  time  of 

Elizabeth;  including  his  Selections  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  of  Marsden,  edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  8:c, 


34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  comprisinff  Annals  of  English 
History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 

^5.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprisinij  the  whole  of  Ray's  Collection,  and  a 
complete  Alphabetical  Index,  with  large  Additions,  by  Hknry  G.  Bohn. 

37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS;  a  select  Collection  of  EpiUnhs;  with  Es?ay 
on  Monumental  Inscriptions,  &c.,  by  T.  J.  Pettiorkw,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

:3.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  French,  Italian,  jQerman, 
Dutch,  i>panish,  Portuguese  h  Danish.  With  EngUsli  Translations,  ^  General  index. 

J3.  GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  The  Topography  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Itinerary  thiougti  Wa^es, 
and  the  Desciiplion  of  Wales,  edited  by  Thomas  Weight,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

BO H N'S  HISTORICAL  LIB R ARY, 

Vniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  bs.  per  Foluine. 

1,  2  8t  3.  JESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  including  the  Protbctorate.  In  S  vols.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steel. 


V>i">^   4.  JESSE'S   MEMOIRS   OF  THE   PRETENDERS   AND   THEIR   ADHERENTS.    ^'i^^lxS^r^o 


Wew  edition,  complete  in  I  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraits  after  original  Pictures! 
6,  e,  7  &  8.  PEPYS  DIARY  AND   CORRESPONDENCE,   edited  by  Lord  Bkay- 
BROOKE.    Kcw  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additions.    Complete  in  4  Volumes. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  plates. 

9,  10,  n  «t  12.  EVELYNS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  the  Private 
Correspondence  of  Charles  I.  New  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  oriei 
nal  Papers  (bv  John  Korsteb,  Esq.)    In  4  vols.    Portraits  and  plates. 

13.        LORD  NUGENTS  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPDEN,    12  portraits. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS. 

Vniform  wiiA  the  Standard  Librart,  price  Zs.  Gd.  per  Folume. 

.s2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILfP  DE  COM  MINES,  cjiitainm-  tL;^  Ihitones  ofLouJiXl. 
»tid  Lliikrk:^  VI]  L,  Kui-i  of  }'ra,ri.t,  Htiii  <Kf  CburJL?  (he  Df/.L  pukr  ol'  litin^tindv. 
To  wlilt'li  la  ndileil.  Tfiu  Srnuilri!<iti&  Cbr'Triu-le.     In  ■;]:  vr.'ii.rhr--       f'ortr^rft 

a,  4,  5^ fit  6.  MEMOfRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  fnmc  Mmiiier  to  Henry  thb 
brpiit.  \\j«U  iN<ire5,  aJiJ  :in  llislflncal  inuuducLiou  bj  Sia  Waltxr  ScoTf. 
In  ^  YQln,    Willi  iUencmj  Index.    Fitrtrzu. 


,'f^*>^"'?  B '■''^^.•'©,^  f^vfi^J?'^^^ 


>A*^HViL  ■;itjri^^iw: 


BOHNS  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  vnih  the  Standaiid  Library,  price  it.  6(2.  per  Volume. 

Y,  3,  6,  8,  11,  14  &  20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  and  Unabridged, 

with  varionrm  Notes  -,  including,  in  addition  to  all  the  Author's  own,  those  ol 

Guizot,  Wenck,  JNiebuhr,  Hu^o,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.    Edited  by 

an  English  Chuechman,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index. 
2,4,  6,  16,  24  &  26.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hukd,  and 

large  additions  collated  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    With  Portrait  and 

Sjwravings  on  sled. 
7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol  1.    Containing  the  Life, 

Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

Portrait  of  Defoe. 
9   DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  2.    Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cav-alier,  Adventures  ol 

Captain  Carleton,  Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 
10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  1st  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  new 

Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    Portrait. 
12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  liis  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Miscellanies. 
.13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Waltke  Scott.    Vol.  8.    Containing  the  Life  of 

Moil  Fknders,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil. 
BURKE'S  WORKS).    Vol.  3,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Rerolution,  Folitica/ 

Letters  and  Speeches. 


16. 
17. 


DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4. 
Adveutures  of  Mother  Ross. 


Roxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;  and  Life  and 


BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  S.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  flee.,  fcc. 

BURKE'S'  WORKS.  Vol.  4,  containing  his  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  Lidia, 
Articles  ag;unst  Warren  Hastings. 


21.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  containing  the  History  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 
1665 ;  the  Fire  of  I/)ndon,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer) ;  the  Storm;  and  tiie 
True  Born  Englishman. 

22  1^  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volames).    Vols.  5  fc  6. 

201  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Snt  Walixb  Scott.  Vol.  6.  Containing  Life  and 
Adrentures  of  Duncan  Campbell ;  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  and  Tracts  relating 
to  the  Hanoverian  Accession. 

27&28.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  IMPEACHMENTof  WARREN  HASTINGS  ; 

with  a  Selection  ufliis  Letters,  and  a  General  Index.   2  vols.    (Also  formiuii:  Tobi. 
7  and  8  of  Burke's  Works,  which  they  complete.) 


BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform,  with  the  Stan»aw)  Lib&art,  price  5«.  per  Volume, 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY,   Translated  from  the  Greek,  with 


1.  EUSEBIUS' 

Kotes. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Eusebius,  with 

the  Noted  of  VALESilUS. 

3.  THEODORET   AND    EVAGRIUS.     Ecclesiastical    Histories,  from  a.d.   832  to 

A.D.  427,  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  644.  Troiislated  from  the  Greek,  with  General 
Incjicx. 

4.  THE   WORKS   OF    PHILO   JUD/EUS,    translated  from  the  Greek  by   C.  D. 

YOHOE,  B.A.    Vol.1. 
6.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.2. 
6.  SOZONIENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  824-440:  and  the  Eccle- 

sinstical  History  of  Puilostorgius,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Memoir  Ot 

the  Author,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
7  &  8.  PHILO  JUDi€uS,  Volt.  S  k  4^  with  general  index. 
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BONN'S  SHILLINQ  SERIES. 

2%ote  marked  *,  ^emg  Dmtble  Volumes,  are  1&  M. 
I.  EMERSOWS  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.  U 


2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.* 

3.  THE -GENUINE  AUTOBIOQRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRAD: 

4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET* 
6'  IRVING 'S  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET.* 

0 , LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7.  ' SKETCH-BOOK.* 

8. ^  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 

9.  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

10  2^  11. CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN 

12  &  13. UFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  Vola  * 

14. COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.* 


?:iyjii.>^ 


t-^    18, 


15  &  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or,  ricturcs  of  the  GoW  Regiou.    S  VdM-  ^v^ 
17.  IRVINGS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.*  "<" 

KNICKERBOCKER* 

_    19. TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

yl   >^|    20. CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

*V     ,5    21. ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

'  :  C^    22. SALMAGUNDI.* 

".    In    23. BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 

^>]  rv3   24. ASTORIA  (Portrait  ofikt  Author.)    2  Vola.  in  1.    is. 

''(•'-    'J    26.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or.  The  History  of  a  Ueirant  GirL    Translated  by 

'J^-       :5  A.  R.  SCOBLE.* 

/  Vj  ;^  26.  MAYO'S  BERBER ;  or,  Tht  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas,    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

!}s  /-Z  27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

,>;,^  28.  GUIZOrS  UFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  PortraU^ 

"  '-^  29.  THE   CAPE   AND   THE   KAFFIRS;   A   Diary  of  Five  Years*  Residence, 
V"  "^  3  Advice  to  limigrants.    By  H.  Waiu>.    Plate  and  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.    2*. 

.;>  ^g»  30.  WILLIS'S  HURRY-GRAPHS;  or  Sketches  of  Sccuery,  Celfebrities,  and  Society, 
'<?  r^  taken  from  Life.* 

VC  :  CJ  31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.  •A  Romance. 

vi  qg  32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 
\'^'->^  Great  Exhibitiou.    By  Cyrus  IIkdding.    Numerous  Illustrations.    2*. 

i,;  ';j  33.  LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

V',;i^  34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.    A  Series  of  Biographic  Studies  on 
'iv^'S  the  English  Revolution.    Portrait  of  Edward  Lord  Clarendon. 

V^>;^  35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

1^!^]^  36.  The  same,  Second  Series. 

•^;<t;3  37.  SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales 

,fr3  38-  SCARLET  LETTER, 

y'^ ;';|  39.  emerson's  orations  and  lectures. 

A'  ^>5   ^0-    uncle  TOM'S  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly,  with  Introductory  RemarJcs 

^'>c^5  by  the  Rkv.  J.  Sherman.  . 

i'v^>3   41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.    A  new  I'icture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS   OF  B  .  .  i.    Ev  iin  EflcLisHwoaiA^, 

.,^  icjidcnt  jit  JS!  ',■:,■,  ,    ,j|  the  i-jiieleenlh  Century). 

,;   .3    43.  GERVlr^iUS   INTRODUCTION  TO  TN£  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
■'•   >i2  CENTURY,  trunalrtied  from  the  Gc-rmiin  tvcUk  ti  Mfmoir  of  iht  Attikot). 

f>  ''2    ^-  CARPENTERS  fOR.  W,  QJ  PHYSfOLOGY  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL 
Uv^!^  AQSTiNENCE.  imag  tin  Eiiuiiiciraum  of  ihc  ElTiicta  at  \Uc  cxceisiTc,  moderate, 

f;i'-'JM  aiid  uiccii«kuni«l  luc  of  Aicultolic  Uyuors  un  tiiM  Humnii  Systetn  (or  out  &Hg paper, 

'>  >y>  iwjtd  in  ciaik,  2jr.  6i^} 
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BOHN'SSHlLLINGr  SEKIfiS. 
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SI    46— 50.    IRVINGS  LIFE   OF  GENERAL   WASHINGTON.    WitJi  GejioraJ| 
Fine  Portrait.    6  vols.,  2s.  6d.  each. 


'.:  ^ -^iX^/^fej    45.  IRVING  WOOLFERTS  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES,  Ij..  or  an  Jinf 

I   ^^\)^>^:'^^  vith  Portrait,  Is.  6rf. 

t„  '''^5;'iv7$S'  «1.  UON  HUNTING  AND   SPORTING    LIFE  IN    ALGERIA,  Ijj  ^i-L-'i  ^ 

*  \7/VV/"^>(cxX^  the  **  Lion  Killer,"  with  twelve  engravings.  •  1*.  6(/.  _ 

I   /C>rrv>/^    62.  MAYHEWS  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or,  One  Boi  is  mobk  troublh  TttAi* 

T  ;<?<^^/iVjo<'j^  A  Dozen  Girls.    With  12 page-illustrations  on  steel, by  "Phiz."    2s. 

i    v-V^K/J^:^    63—60.  BOSWELL'S   LIFE  OF  JOHNSON:   including  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 

/  k  '  )'\''''^A°^  and  Tour  in  Wales.    Edited  with  large  Additions  and  Notes  by  the  Right  Hon. 

'-■,V  ^~;V\'vA(^  John  Wilson  Croker.    The  original  and  complete  Copyright  Edition.    With 

/  ''W/">^  hl'^'^XS  upwards  of  40  finely-executed  Enj^ravings  on  steel.    In  8  vols.    2*.  each. 

•     Vj  ^V/(V^'^^    61  &  62.  JOHNSON lANA:  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  of   c<-a 

"';A, />^/)Ycxi3i  Dr.  SamuelJohnson.    A  sequel  to  Croker's  BosweU.    2  vols.    4*.  ^V)", 

'  ^N  r''>>>^     63.  THE     CONVALESCENT:     HIS     RAMBLES     AND     ADVENTURES.      ^J^) 

'  ^K<~''<;//sg:S  N.   PARKER  WILLIS.     1*.  6i.  .  ^^^ 

^sKVATvT^'^v^^    '64.  PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING,  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    By  the  Rev. 

V  ^  i^f/)  ^yf^^  H.  Christmas.    Portrait.    Is.  6d. 

66.  CINQ-MARS;    or,   A  Conspiracy  under  Louis  Xlll.     By  Count  Alfred  de 

ViQNT.    Translated  by  W.'Hazlitt,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  boards.    Zs. 
66.  SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.    By  Thomas  Day.    New  Edition,  illustrated  with 

8  fine  Engravings  on  Wood     Post  8vo.    2*  ^:\^^ 

67    68,&69.   WASHINGTON  IRVINGS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.    By  his  ttSpbew,    ^^f 

'     Pierre  E.  laviNG.    Vols.  1,  2,  &  3,  with  portrait,  price  25.  caco.  gp^ 


BOHN'S  mim  VOLUIES.  p 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  Zs.  Sd.  g!^; 

1.  GRAMMONT*S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  U.    FortraU,        ^l 


'l>:$>o^ - 

'  ''^'^C'^^i^yS^^S  4i  COUNT  HAMILTON'S  FAIRY  Tt 

■'  CV-'~'7i;,Q|  6.  BOCCACCIOS  DECAMERQN,  a 

'l:;s',C-C,\yli  Portrait.  ' 


2  &  3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    PortraiU 
TALES.    Portrait. 


^"^A 


or  Navauui. 


complete  Translation,  by  W,  K.  Kelli,  Ebo.  <D^: 

e.  CERVANTES'  EXEMPLARY  NOVELS,  complete.    Portrait.  g^i 

7,  THE  HEPTAMERON.  Tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  by  Margaebt,  QuBBa  Sy\; 

««  ^ j^ine  PortraU.  ^; 


BOHN'S  PHILOLOGICO-PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY.    ^| 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  ;jric<  5s.  per  Volunn.  ^x^' 

1.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  aiiJ  «ai-    ^ 
tinned  by  J.  11.  Mokkll. 

2.  ANALYSIS   and   SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,   with   synchroniatical  Table  of 
Events,  Tables  of  Wcij^hts,  Money,  &c. 

3.  TURNERS  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  the  ^CIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Mamuil,  by  J.  Dkvet. 

5.  KANT'S  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated  by  Mkiklejohn. 

6.  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.  Whkelbr.   New  EditioL.     ^v 
with  the  adduiou  of  r\  complete  Index.  gi/y 

7  &  8. -WRIGHT  f;   PnoviNCIAL   DICTIONARY.     A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  a  ^^ 

Provincial  English,  Compiled  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esp.  (1048  pages).  2  vols,  lOj  g>b: 

— or  in  ]  tli'.r-:  vnliiiue.  Mnlf  mnrofrn    12.».  T,,/  ^^ 

'  ''^'  'ntp7!^>'i'^,1?"^-^6.      LOWNDES-   BIBLIOGRAPHER'S    MANUAL    OT  ISV 

r.NGLlMI  1;   liJlATUKE.     New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  II  G.  Eoiin  ^ 

Parts  I.,  1!.,  III.,  iv.^  v.^  YL,  VII.,  &  VIIL,  price  3*.  Gd.  e;.cir  g§ 
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